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INTRODUCTION 


The preparation of the present edition of Physical Optics has 
been governed by the generally expressed opinion that the most 
appreciated feature of the book is the large amount of space devoted 
to the experimental side of the subject, and the inclusion of some- 
what lengthy descriptions of t he experimental technique employed 
in the investigations with which the author has l)een more or less 
associated. 

Since the last revision (1911) the theory of optical phenomena 
has developed to such an extent that nearly one half of the old 
edition hjis l)ecome obsolete. This has necessitated the rewriting 
of many of the old chapters and the inclusion of several new ones. 
The earlier chapters show little change as judged by the Table of 
Contents, yet some new material Inys l)een added, such as a revised 
list of light filt/Ors, Michelsf>n's newer experiments on light velocity, 
Hubble’s photographs showing the enormous velocities of the 
extra-gallactic nebulae and a numl)er of other matters of minor 
importance. 

The introduction of a new Chapter on the Origin of Spectra has 
seemed necessary, as the subjects of Magneto- and Electro-Optics, 
Resonance Riidiation and Fluorescence, which certainly l^elong to 
physical optics, cannot Ix' treated without an elementary knowl- 
edge of the present theories of the radiation of light by matter. 
The scope of the other Chapters is indicated in the Table of Con- 
tents. The Chapters on Relativity and the Nature of White Light 
have Ixjen omitted entirely, and a Chapter on the Raman Effect 
introduced. A good deal of new material will l)e found in the Chap- 
ters on Diffraction and Interference. The newer refract ometers 
and interference spectroscopes are descrik'd in considerable detail, 
ten pages king devoted to the Lummer Gehrcke plate and the 
technique employed in its use. The (^hapters on the Theory of 
Dispersion, Magneto- and Electro-Optics have l)een practically 
rewritten, and three new Chapters on Resonance Radiation and 
Fluorescence of Atoms and Molecules, and of Liquids and Soli^ 
replace the old Chapter on Transformation of Absorlied Radiations 
which deiilt for the most part with phenomena for which no satis- 
factory theory had been developed at the time. 

Nine new full page plates (two in coIorJ and over one hundred 
and fifty new illustrations have been prepared; ninety of the old 
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INTRODUCTION 


onei^ having been discarded. Of the 827 pages of the new edition 
(an increase of 132 pages), only 332 ha\'e been taken from the old 
edition, 495 pages being new material. 

In the work of revision I have attempted to give, in as many 
instances as possible, a physical picture of the processes usually 
described by equations. In this effort I have been greatly assisted 
by my colleagues. Professors Ilerzfeld and Dieke, with whom I 
have spent many hours in conference over the interpretation of the 
equations employed in the theories of scattering, refraction, dis- 
persion, magneto- and electro-optics, thermal radiation and the 
Raman effect. Any small success achieved along these lines is very 
largely due to their patient cooperation. 

R. W. W. 

Baltimore, Md. 

December, 1933. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE NATURE AND RECTILINEAR PROPAGATION 
OF LIGHT 

The Nature of Light: Older Theories. — The foundations of our 
present knowledge respecting the nature of light were laid during 
the latter part of the 17th century, although the modern wave- 
theory did not take definite form until over a century later. The 
important discoveries which may be said to mark the beginning of 
the science of optics may be summed up in a few words. 

In 1666 Sir Isaac Newton effected the prismatic decomposition 
of white light into its component colors, and proved that no further 
color change resulted from subsequent refractions. He moreover 
recombined the spectrum colors, and formed from them white light. 
This was a great step in advance in one way, for it had been thought 
previously that color was produced by refraction, manufactured by 
the prism so to s[)eak, whereas Newton showed that the colors 
were originally present in the white light, the function of the prism 
being merely to separate them or sort them out, which it accom- 
plished in virtue of its power of deviating rays of different colors 
through different angles. The present theory, however, is that 
white light is constituted of irregular pulses, the wave-trains 
giving rise to colors being manufactured within the prism, by its 
action on the pulses. 

The importance of Newton’s discovery is not to be under- 
estimated on this account, and his conception of the nature of 
white light will be held throughout the greater part of this book, 
for it represents perfectly all of the experimental facts with which 
we are acquainted, and the treatments of nearly all of the optical 
phenomena which we are to study are greatly simplified by its use. 

Newton clal)oratcd what is known as the corpuscular theory of 
light, and clung to it tenaciously to the lost , the weighty of kis 
opinion retarding in no small degree the development of the wave- 
theory, which was first clearly expressed in 1678. On the corpus- 
cular theory light was regarded m a flight, of material particles 
emitted by the source, the sensation of light being produced by 
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their mechanical action upon the retina. The rectilinear propaga- 
tion followed at once from the second law of motion, whereas the 
early supporters of the wave- theory were unable to account for it, 
as every known form of wave-motion bent freely around the edges 
of obstacles. 

Reflection and refraction he explained as due to forces of re- 
pulsion and attraction exerted at the surface of the medium, the 
corpuscle being supposed to arrive at the surface in different 
“phases” in some of which it was repelled or reflected by the sur- 
face, in others attracted or refracted. He had studied carefully the 
colors of thin films and had established the relation l)etween the 
color of the reflected light and the thickness of the film. The in- 
tensity of the transmitted light is a minimum, — he stated — if the 
corpuscles that have traversed the front surface of the film, having 
reached that surface in a phase of “easy transmission ” have passed 
to the opposite phase the moment they arrive at the back surface. 
The results of his experiments with thin films, if handled from the 
point of view of the wave-theory, would have established its 
validity beyond any doubt, but he clung tenaciously to the idea 
of corpuscles. 

As to the “phiises” Newton expressed himself as follows: 
“Nothing more is requisite for putting the Rays of Light into Fits 
of easy Reflection and ea.sy Transmission than that they be small 
Bodies, which, by their attractive Powers or some other Force, stir 
up Vibrations in what they act upon, which \’ibrations l^eing swifter 
than the Rays, overtake successively, and agitate them so as by 
turns to increiisc^ and decrea.se their \'elocities and thereby put 
them into those Fits.” 

We thus see that Newton had a dim notion of a dual nature of 
light, (.’orpuscles and Waves (vibrations in a medium) acting to- 
gether. This is interesting in view of the most recent theory of 
light corpuscles or “light quanta” (sometimes called “photons”) 
which travel along paths marked out by a wave-field. This matter 
will be more fully discussed when we come to the quantum theory 
of radiation. 

In the early part of the 19th century the final blow was given 
to the corpuscular theory by the experiments of Foucault, which 
showed that the velocity of light in water was less than in air, as 
required by the wave-theory whereas the theory of Newton re- 
qhired.a higher velocity. 

In 1676 it was demonstrated by Romer, a Danish astronomer, 
that light required a finite time for its propagation, travelling across 
space with a velocity which he estimated at 192,600 miles per 
second. Now the impafct of corpuscles moving at such a sp^ 
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might well be expected to exert a pressure, and attempts were at 
once made to establish the materiality of light by detecting this 
pressure, all of which were failures however. At the present time 
we know that light does exert a pressure, though a very small one, 
but this pressure can be shown to be the necessary consequence of 
the impact of waves, so that it is as strong evidence of the truth of 
the wave-theory, as it would have l)een of the emission-theory had 
it been discovered in the days of Newton. 

A wave-theory of light was first expressed in definite form by 
Huygens in 1678, and twelve years later he explained siitisfactorily 
reflection, refraction, and the phenomenon of double refraction in 
uniaxal crystals, which was discovered by Hartholinus in 1670. 
Although he discovered the phenomenon of polarization, which 
would have practically l)ecn the death-blow to the emission-theory, 
had its nature l)een understood he was w'holly unable to account for 
it. We must rememl)er, however, that he had longitudinal waves in 
mind, i.e. waves in which the direction of the vibration was parallel 
to the direction of propagation, and polarization would l^e as diffi- 
cult to account for by such a theory as by the corpuscular one. He 
was moreover unable to offer any satisfactory explanation of the 
rectilinear propagation of light, or the formation of shadows, and 
his theory fell into disrepute. 

Grimaldi in 1665 was engaged with the study of diffraction, or 
the bending of light around the edges of obstacles. Admitting sun- 
light through two small apertures into a darkened room, he ob- 
served what he thought to lx* a darker region at the point where 
the two diverging lx*ams overlapped. As he was merely looking 
for evidence of the non-materiality of light, he regarded his experi- 
ment as conclusive and pursued the sul)ject no further. The 
apparent destructive interference of light, which Grimaldi thought 
that he had obser\*ed, was without doubt an effect due to contrast." 

True interference was first observed by Thomas Young at the 
beginning of the 19th century nearly 150 years later, whose justly 
celebrated experiments established almost lx>yond question the 
validity of the wave-theory. 

He regarded the waves as longitudinal, however, which assump- 
tion, though erroneous, did not affect the validity of his reasoning 
concerning the formation of interference fringes and the colors of 
thin plates. 

Fresnel commenced his optical studies in 1814 and introduced, 
for the first time, the conception of transverse waves, a conception 
which he found necessary for an explanation of polarization. 
Rectilinear propagation he accounted for by a mast ingenious 
method of dividing the wave-front up in^ zones, often wrongly 
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attributed to Huygens, and showing that the disturbances coming 
from the collective zones, produced zero illumination within the 
shadow according to the well-known principles of interference. 

This was a very bold hypothesis for it appeared to be necessary 
to consider space filled with a medium capable of transmitting 
transverse waves such as are propagated in elastic solids. The idea 
of the so-called luminiferous ether thus came into existence and 
the elastic solid theory of light replaced the corpuscular. 

The Elastic Solid Theory. — This theory, which held the field 
until Maxwell’s development of the Electromagnetic theory, as- 
sumed all space filled with a medium having very remarkable 
properties. To transmit waves having the frequency and velocity of 
light, it must be millions of times more rigid than steel, while at 
the same time offering no resistance to the passage of the earth and 
planets around the sun. This ether was assumed to be composed 
of extremely minute particles, far smaller than atoms, held together 
by forces of attraction, and when one or more was displaced from 
its normal position, its neighbor was pulled aside, the displace- 
ment being handed on from one to another in the form of a wave. 
The theory had one great advantage: it gave a clear picture of the 
nature of light, and practically all of the optical phenomena known 
at the time were very satisfactorily explained by it. On this 
theory a source of light was considered as a collection of molecules, 
the atoms of which were in a state of vibration: These communi- 
cated their motion to the ether particles, and the light-wave ad- 
vanced out into space. 

There were many objections to this theory, one of which was 
the difficulty regarding the longitudinal disturbance which always 
accompanies the transverse one in the case of wave-motion in an 
elastic solid. No evidence of any such longitudinal disturbance in 
the ether has ever been found. 

The Electromagnetic Theory. — In 1860 Cderk Maxwell showed 
that the propagation of light could lx» regarded as an electro- 
magnetic phenomenon, the wave consisting of an advance of 
coupled electric and magnetic forces. If an electric field is varied 
periodically, a periodically varying magnetic field is obtained, 
which in its turn generates a varying electric field, and so the dis- 
turbance is passed on in the form of a wave, electric force generat- 
ing magnetic and magnetic generating electric. Maxwell’s theory 
predicted the speed at which these electromagnetic waves would 
travel from measurements of the magnetic fields of electric cur- 
rents, the velocity of propagation being the ratio of the electro- 
magnetic to the electrostatic unit, or the number of electrostatic 
units of quantity whiclrare contained in an electromagnetic unit. 
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This ratio, determined from electrical and magnetic measurements, 
turned out to be the velocity of light, and indicated that light 
was essentially an electromagnetic phenomenon. The waves pre- 
dicted by Maxwell were discovered by Hertz in 1892, who produced 
electrical oscillations in a pair of conductors between which sparks 
were passed. The conductors radiated waves which could de- 
tected by another pair of similar conductors, which oscillated in 
resonance with the first pair, causing the passage of minute sparks 
between them. 

Maxwell’s theory, like the elastic solid theory, required an ether, 
but not a mechanical one, in which material displacements took 
place, but rather an electromagnetic one, in which displacement 
currente and magnetic fields could occur. The periodic disturb- 
ances, which are supposed to constitute these waves, were called 
displacement currents by Maxwell, and these displacement currents 
can occur in the free ether or in a dielectric, Le. in a non-conductor 
of electricity. 

Maxwell’s theory told us nothing about the nature of this elec- 
tric displacement, so that in one sense one’s ideas about the real 
nature of the luminous disturbances were rquch vaguer than they 
were fifty years earlier, when the elastic solid theory was generally 
accepted, for in the motion of a vsolid we are dealing with perfectly 
definite physical processes. As Schuster remarks in the preface of 
his work on Optics, “So long m the character of the displacements 
which constitute the waves remains undefined, we cannot pretend 
to have established a theory of light.’’ 

Lorentz’s Theory of Light Sources. — Maxwell’s theory having 
identified light with an electromagnetic disturbance it was next 
necessary to postulate some sort of an elect rictil oscillator of atomic 
proportions to account for these very high frequency electric- waves. 

The theory was expanded by H. A. lx>rentz, who advanced the 
idea that the atoms and molecules contained electrons, minute 
spheres of negative electricity held in equilibrium positions, but 
capable of vibrating under the influence of a restoring force, when 
displaced. The bound electron, executing damped vibrations, was 
supposed to be the source of the luminous disturbance, or it might 
act as an absorl^er of radiant energy, when its natural frequency of 
vibration was in agreement with that of the radiation. This theory 
accounted for many of the newly discovered effects of magnetism 
on light, as well as the older phenomena of refraction, dispersion, ete. 

The Quantum Theory of Planck. — In 1900 it was shown by 
Max Planck that if oscillations of the kind imagined by Lorentz, 
occurred in the molecules of the walls of an enclosure, and the 
electrons radiated continuously while the> vibrated, the character 
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of the r^wliation within the enclosure would be totally different 
from what is actually observed, but that the experimentally ob- 
served facts would be completely accounted for if the oscillators 
emitted the radiation in outbursts of definite energy value. This 
theory will be more fully discussed in the Chapter on Radiation. 
There is, moreover, much other evidence which points to the emis- 
sion of light in definite energy packets or quanta, and this evidence 
seems to show that these light quanta traverse space without 
losing energy or increasing in size. For example, when light of the 
proper frequency falls upon a metal surface electrons are ejected 
at a definite velocity which dej)ends only on the frequency of the 
light and not on its intensity. Reducing the intensity merely re- 
duces the numl)er of emitted electrons, and no matter how much 
we reduce it, we still have elect ron-i emitted, though in continually 
diminishing numbers. This suggested that light had a corpuscu- 
lar nature, and a vast amount of effort luis l)een sfx'nt in an at- 
tempt to reconcile these new facts with the numerous experiments 
that clearly indicate a spreailing wave of continually decreasing 
intensity. The present trend seems to \>o a sort of fusion of the two 
theories, an enorg>' quantum directed in its motion by a wave- 
field, for only in this way has it Ix'en |M)ssible to reconcile the facts 
of interference with the laws of the photocmission of electrons. 
These matters will l)e more fully discussed later on. 

Simple Periodic Motion. — Many of the optical problems which 
we shall consider can l)e treated from the standpoint of the old 
elastic solid theor}% for the propagation of light in many cases is 
governed by the same laws which hold in the case of acoustical 
phenomena and the transverse vibrations in elastic media. The 
source of light we may consider as a quasi-elastic oscillator, that 
is a vibrating particle which is urged back towards its equilibrium 
position by a force proportional to its displacement. 

Such a particle vibrates in harmonic motion or as Schuster 
prefers to call it “Simple Periodic Motion,” if no other forces, 
such as friction for example, come into play. 

Let p be the force corresponding to unit displacement and m 
equal the mass of the particle, and we have 


12 . 


dP 


+k^y=0 


(writing for p/m) 


of which the solution is y -a cos {kt+e). 

This motion can be represented by the projection on the diameter 
of a circle of a point K moving around the circumference with a 
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uniionn veiociiy. When / = 0 the point is at Po, the an^le e being 
the initial phase or “epoch.” The angle ki+e is the phase after 
time t when the particle is a P. The 
radius of the circle is a. 

The projection of P on the diameter 
is at distance y from the centre at time i 

y = a cos (kt+e). 

The frequency / or number of to-and- 
fro excursions of the projection of the 
point P along the diameter is kl2ir. 

If the harmonic oscillator is em- 
bedded in an elastic medium, capable 
also of quasi-elastic vibration, a wave 
will be propagated with a velocity depending upon its elasticity 
and density. The wave-length \ = vT in which T = 1 / / is the period 
or time of one oscillation. Substituting, we have for the displace- 
ment y along the x axis, if the spherical wave is transformed into 
a plane-wave, as by a lens or mirror, 

y=a cos 

We may get the form of the wave by giving to t any fixed value, 
for example when our equation becomes 

?/ = a sin 27r~' 

We can plot the curve in the following way. 

We will plot the ordinates (//) for values of x equal to multiples 
of X/12 (Fig. 2). Divide the circumference of a circle into 12 




equal parts, and call the radius unity. For j = l=X/12, the 
cos of a is the ordinate of point 1 on the circumference of the circle. 
The same holds for the other points, therefore we have only to 
draw lines parallel to x through the points on the circle and mark 
their intersection with ordinates erected at 1, 2, 3, etc. The points 
thus determined lie on the wave. 
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Absence of Back-Wave. — If a point in a medium is made to 
vibrate in simple periodic motion, it sends out waves in both the 
positive and negative direction. (Now whenja wave meets a point 
in a medium, the point is made to execute periodic motion, and 
the waveTii^dhd tlie point cahl)e regarded as due to its motion. 
In thirca^, nowever, the moving point only sends out a disturb- 
ahj^nTcMSe dfrection, though its motion is identical with that of 
the point sending out waves in both directions. ^ As we shall in the 
next' Chapter make use of this conception of a point thrown into 
vibration by a wave as a source of other waves, it is of some im- 
portance to distinguish between a sec- 
ondary source of this nature and an 
actual source of light. 

Let the curved line in Fig. 3 represent 
a wave travelling towards the right. 
We know that this wave will be prop- 
agated with its type unchanged, and that 
the medium behind it will come to rest 
the moment the wave has passed. If, however, we distort the 
medium into the shape figured, and then release it, we shall have 
a wave travelling in both directions. The difference Ixjtween the 
two cases will l)ecome at once apparent if we consider the velocities 
as well as the displacements of the particles. Consider the first 
case, that of the moving wave: the particle at A is acted on by a 
force drawing it downward, and Ixjing at rest initially it moves in 
consequence. The particle at B is acted upon in the opposite 
direction by an equal force. It, however, is not at rest^ for it is 
moving in a downward direction with a velocity reprcwsented by 
the dotted arrow, for the wave has just passed by it, and it is re- 
turning to its position of equilibrium: this velocity just compen- 
sates the force due to the distortion of the medium and the particle 
comes to rest. In the second case Iwth A and B are at rest initially, 
and both move the moment the restraint is removed, and we have 
a wave moving in l)Oth directions. We can in the same way see 
how the vibration of A by the passage of the wave through it 
fails to give a back-wave. It moves let us say to A', which it will 
do in time T/4. In the meantime the point C hius returned to C\ 
and its velocity just compensates the force due to the displacement 
of A, which in a medium initially at rest would result in a back- 

Wave-Front — We may define the wave-front as the continuous 
locus of the points of the medium which are about to be disturbed. 
Thus defined the wave-front marks the limit which the disturbance 
has reached at the inst^t considered. A more general definition, 
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however, and one which we shall find more useful is the following. 
The wave-front is the continuous locus of points which are in the same 
phase of vihrationy or a surface of equal phase. If this surface is plane, 
we speak of the waves as plane-waves, and since in isotropic media 
the rays are perpendicular to the wave-front, the rays are in this 
case parallel. The waves coming from sources of light situated at 
infinity {e.g. the stars) are plane. 

If the source is at a finite distance, the wave-fronts are spherical, 
if the velocity of propagation is independent of the direction, as 
is the cjise in isotropic media. By means of mirrors or lenses it 
is possible to transform a spherical wave-front into a plane one, 
but we possess no means of starting a plane-wave directly. We 
can perhaps get a 
better case of what 
this would involve in i 
the following way. J 

C'onsider a vibrat- [ 
ing particle attached J 
to an elastic string: 
waves will run along 
the string and the 
wave-front will be a point (Fig. 4a). Attach a number of strings 
to a rod vibrating in a direction parallel to its length (Fig. 46), 
and the wave-front will \ye a straight line if we regard the strings 
as forming a continuous medium (Fig. 46). 

There is no such thing in nature as a linear wave of light, for 
the reason that such waves can occur only in a medium of two 
dimensions. The conception of such a wave is often made use of 
in elementary treatments of diffraction, as the problems are much 
simplified by restricting the disturbance to two dimensions. 

If now our strings are attached to a vibrating plane, the continu- 
ous locus of equal phase is obviously a plane, parallel to the moving 
plane, since the waves all start at the simie instant, and travel 
with equal velocities. To realize this condition in optics it would 
be necessary to arrange a plane source of light, over the surface of 
which the vibration was uniform, i.e. the phases of all the vibrating 
particles would have to lx? the same, a condition which obviously 
cannot be realized. By attaching the strings to a vibrating point 
and arranging them so that they stretch out in all directions, we 
represent roughly the conditions under which we obtain a spherical 
wave. It should be observed, however, that in the case of a to-and- 
fro motion of the point, there are two directions in which trans- 
verse waves will not be given out, these directions coinciding with 
the direction of motion of the point. We bave this circumstance 
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occurring in certain optical phenomena, as we shall see later 
on (certain facts connected with the Zeeman effect, for example). 

Frequency and Wave-Length. — The length of the light-wave 
depends as we have seen upon two factors, the velocity and the 
frequency or time of vibration. Since the velocity in refracting 
media is usually less than the velocity in free space, the wave- 
length is reduced when the disturbance enters such a medium, for 
the frequency remains the same. The wave-length and frequency 
obviously depend upon the nature of the source. Flames colored 
by metallic salts may emit light of definite frequencies, such as 
the sodium flame, the light of which consists chiefly of two yellow 
radiations, commonly designated as the I) lines. 

Until quite recently the frequency of light was seldom used or 
mentioned in connection with optical problems. Light was defined 
in terms of intensity and wave-length. With the modern develop- 
ments of the theor>' of si^ectra it has turned out that the frequency 
is the thing that matters, and very definite relations lx?twcen the 
various lines of the spectrum of a given substance appear as soon 
as we substitute fre(]uencies for wave-lengths. Practically all re- 
searches in spt'ctral theor>^ are now reported with no mention at 
all of wave-lengths, and it is accordingly now important for the 
student of modern optics to Iw able to think of light both in terms 
of frequency and wave-length. 

The former is really the more logical way to define light, as the 
frequency remains the same while the wave-length changes with 
every passage of the light acro.ss a boundary separating media of 
different optical densities. In practice we employ what is known 
as the wave-number, which is the numlx^r of waves (in vacuum) per 
centimetre. If X is the wave-length in vacuum measured in 
Angstrom units (abbreviated to A.U.), 1 A.U. being .000(XK)1 mm., 
the wave-number is 

W 

The wave-length of the I) lines of sodium are .0(K)5896 mm. and 
.0005890 mm., or 5896 A.U. and 5890 A.U. 

In the following table are given the wave-lengths and wave- 
numbers of a numlxjr of typical radiations. 

The “residual rays” are obtained by reflecting the radiations of 
a Welsbach lamp from a numl)er of surfaces of quartz or other 
material. To get a comparative idea of these wave-lengths we may 
take a metre stick as our scale. ( ’ailing the 8chumanu waves 1 min., 
green light will Ije 5 mms., red light 7 nuns., and the long heat- 
waves .from KI 96 cifts., or practically the entire metre. Now 
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Radiation 

Wavb-Len«tii in A.U. 

Wave-Xcmber 

7-ray8 of radioactive 

.0056 to 

1.8- 10»o 

substances 

.27 

3.4 ■ 10* 

Hard X-rays 

.057 to 

2 • 10» 


1.2 

0.8 • 10« 

Soft X-rays 

1.2 to 

0.8 • lO* 

13. 

7.6 • 10« 

Ultra-violet 

40 to 

2.5 • 10« 

(Siegbahn) 

140 

700000 

Ultra-violet 

140 to 

1 700000 

(Millikan) 

510 

200000 

Ultra-violet 

510 to 

200000 

(Lyman) 

1220 

80000 

Ultra-violet 

1220 to 

80000 

(Schumann) 

IHOO 

55000 

Ultra-violet 

IHOO to 

27769 

trans. by air 

3600 


Violet 

4000 

24992 

Blue 

4500 

22216 

Green 

5000 

19994 

Yellow 

5800 

17236 

Ile<l 

6500 

15380 

Extreme red 

7200 

Vim 

Infra-red 

10(K)0 A.U. or 

10000 

1 A* 

.001 mm. 

• 

Residual rays from quartz 

S.5 M 

1200 

Residual rays from sylvite 

00 fi or .06 mm. 

166 

Residual rays from K1 

% M 

nearly 0.1 mm. 

100 

Focal isolation 

110^ — from 

90 

Rul)ens ik Wood 

Welsbach lamp 


Ruiiens von Bayer 

300 ft from Hg arc 

33 

Shortest elect romag. waves 

0.1 mm. 



Hertz waves l.H metres to 300 metres 

Riidio waves 300 metres to 30 kilometres or more. 


consider this scale reduced in length to ' lo of a millimetre, and we 
have our waves as they actually are. 

Light in which we have hut a single wave-length is stvid to be 
monochromatic. It must Ik* remeinl)ered, however, that strictly 
monochromatic light involves an infinite train of waves, such Jis 
would emanate from a particle the vibrations of which were subject 
to no sudden or gradual changes of phase. Absolutely homogeneoi^ 
or monochromatic light is something that has no actual existence, 
though we are accustomed to speak of light which the sj)ectroscope 
shows as a single narrow line, jwh monochromatic. 

The color depends upon the wave-length, but the color cannot 
always be taken as an indication of wavc-fength, iis certain colors 
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can be imitated by the simultaneous action upon the retina of two 
trains of waves, either of which acting alone would give rise to a 
totally different color from that perceived when both act together. 

For example, a yellow scarcely distinguishable from the yellow 
of the sodium flame can produced by a mixture of red and green 
light in the proper proportions. A screen can be easily prepared 
which transmits red and green only and in about the right propor- 
tions to produce the sensation of “subjective yellow,’’ as it is 
called. 

Lord Rayleigh recommended a mixture of an alkaline solution 
of litmus with chromate of potash. If a window, backed by well- 
lighted clouds, is viewed through such a solution and a prism, it 
presents a most splendid appearance, for the red and green images 
are widely separated, the region where they overlap l)eing colored 
with the compound yellow. A screen capable of transmitting only 
the yellow region is difficult to prepare. A mixture of bichromate 
and permanganate of potash answers fairly well, and can be made 
to match the color of the first screen. A sodium flame is invisible 
through the first and easily visible through the second. Both to- 
gether are practically opaque even with very intense white light. 

The different radiations present in a source may Ixi separated by 
a prism or diffraction grating, as we shall see, and we obtain in this 
way what is known as a spectrum of the source. 

Not all of the radiations in the spectrum affect the eye, for, as 
we know by experiment, there are regions l)eyond the red and violet 
which we cannot see. The longer waves in the infra-red spectrum 
can be recognized by their heating power, or by their action on 
phosphorescent substances; the ultra-violet or short waves can 
be detected by photography or by their action in causing fluo- 
rescence. 

The length of the light- wave can Ix^ measured with great pre- 
cision by methods which will be descrilx*d later on. 

The spectrum has l)een gradually extended during the past 
quarter of a century, the gaps Ixjtween the spectrum of electro- 
magnetic, optical, X- and 7 - (gamma) rays having been practically 
filled up. The optical spectrum was extended into the more re- 
mote ultra-violet by Schumann, who reached a wave-length of 
1000 A.U. by employing a prism of fluorite and exhausting the air 
from his spectrograph, for these rays are powerfully absorbed by 
air:-HLyman made more accurate determinations of the wave- 
lengths in this region and still further extended the spectrum. 
More recently Siegbahn, employing a grating ruled on glass, as 
recommended by the author, has reached a wave-length of 
40 A.U. 
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Sources of Light for Experimental Purposes. — It will perhaps 
be well in the introductory chapter to describe briefly a number of 
sources of light, which will be found useful in experimental work. 
As a source of white light, the sun is to be preferred when great 
intensity is required. Next to this comes the electric arc, the type 
most suitable for experimental work being a lamp in which the 
positive carbon is horizontal. If great intensity is not necessary, a 
100-watt Mazda lamp will be found very serviceable. It ranks 
next to the arc in intrinsic intensity, and requires no attention. If 
an electric current is not available, a Welsbach lamp, surrounded 
by a sheet-iron chimney furnished with a small vertical slit, will 
be found an excellent substitute. If an ultra-violet continuous 
spectrum is required, by far the best source is an end-on hydrogen 
tube, with a window of crystal quartz cemented on with sealing 
wax. It is Ijest to have the tube in communication with an oil 
pump, with a stopcock between, and provided with a palladium 
tube for the introduction of dry hydrogen. The narrow portion 
of the tul^e should be silvered on the inside to catalyze the atomic 
hydrogen. The proper pressure is l)est determined by trial. When 
first started the water-bands are strong, but these disappear \iith 
continued operation. The pump should be operated occasionally 
and fresh hydrogen admitted. A cadmium spark can also be used. 

As sources of monochromatic light we possess various colored 
flames and vacuum-tubes, from the spectrum of which we can 
pick out a monochromatic radiation by screening off the wave- 
lengths which are not desired, A simple form of apparatus for 
accomplishing this is descril)ed in Mann’s Manual of Optics. It is 
easily constructed, not expensive, and can be made without the 
services of a skilled mechanician (Fig. 5). Light from a slit <S, 
made parallel by a lens L, traverses a glass prism, after which it is 
reflected back through the prism and collimating lens, the con- 
vergent beam l^eing then deviated 
to one side by a small right-angled 
prism, the focussed spectrum fall- 
ing upon a screen provided with a 
vertical slit S'. By turning the 
mirror M by means of adjusting 
screws, any desired portion of the 
spectrum may be passed out through the side slit. It is possible 
with this instrument to obtain fairly monochromatic light fcawf 
a source giving a continuous spectrum, or to pick out the highly 
homogeneous radiations which are emitted by metallic vapors, 
brought to a state of luminescence by the electrical discharge in 
vacuum-tul)es, or in the arc or spark discharge. 
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The sodium flame is the most generally used source of mono- 
chromatic light. Its radiations, however, consist of two wave- 
lengths, consequently its spectrum consists of two lines in the 
yellow very close together. To separate one of these from the other 
is a matter of considenible difficulty if much intensity is required 
and for most purposes the complete radiation will found ecjually 
satisfactory. The most satisfactory flame can be obtained by 
winding a piece of asix*stos paper around the top of a Bunsen 
burner (fastening it with wire) and saturating it with strong brine. 

Monochromatic red light can be obtained by Siiturating an asbes- 
tos cylinder with a solution of chloride of lithium, and a sfitisfactory 
green by means of a small fragment of metallic thallium, fused to a 
loop of platinum wire. For long-continued work, however, the 
most satisfactory light is the mercury arc, from the radiation of 
which we can pick out by means of color screens, or the simple 
spectroscope described above, any one of the nu- 
merous bright lines. 

commercial mercury iirc is the easiest to op- 
erate, and gives no trouble. It will l)e found im- 
mensely useful and should l)e installed in every 
laboratory. Its light is not as intense as that 
emitted by the lamps of fused quartz, and it does 
not give us much of the ultra-violet, but for most 
purposes it is most satisfactory. 

Small mercury arcs, suitable for laboratory use, 
are easily constructed from pyrex glass, with tung- 
sten electrodes. A convenient form is shown in 
Fig, 6, It is lighted by tilting and the vapor con- 
den.ses in the cooling chaml)cr A and nmning back 
keeps the mercury in the two branches at the con- 
stant levels shown in the figure. It is operated on 
a llO-volt !>.(’. current with a suitable resistance, 
in series, which may increased after starting the 
lamp. During exhaust ion the conden.sat ion chamber 
should be heated with a Bunsen flame for some time to drive off 
occluded water, and the lamp should Ixi operated for half an hour 
or so before scaling from the pump. It operates continuously on 
about 2.5 amperes. 

Quartz mercury lamps are now easily obtainable and have 
••tia^dvantage of supplying radiations in the ultra-violet. Used 
I With suitable color filters such a lamp furnishes at will a number 
^<)f approximately monochromatic radiations. 

" Suitable filters are supplied by the Eastman Kodak (’o. or they 
can be made of solutions in glass cells. 
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Bichromate of potash transmits the green and the two yellow 
lines. Addition of a neodymium salt removes the yellow lines, 
without reducing the intensity of the green line in the least. No 
other substance is as sixtisfactory as this. Cobalt glass -f- aesculin 
solution transmits the 4359 line or still Ixetter a dilute solution of 
iodine in carbon tetrachloride combined with a sodium nitrite 
solution. Nickel sulphate is also useful, ('hrysoidine -h cosine 
transmits the yellow lines 5790. The chrysoidine should bo dilute, 
and the eosine added until the green line disappears. A very thick 
cell with a saturated solution of bichromate of potash also trans- 
mits the two yellow lines. Gla.ss ver>' strongly colored with nickel 
oxide transmits the 3050 group of lines, and is opaque to visible 
light. This is most suital)lo for experiments in fluorescence and 
phosphorescence. It is supplied by the Corning Co., ('orning, 
N. Y.f and by Chance Bros, in England. 

A film of silver chemically deposited on a quartz lens or plate is 
practically opacpie to all radiations except the ultra-violet region 
3160 3260. The silver film should lx> of such thickness that a 
window backed l)y a brilliantly lighted sky is barely visible through 
it. Lenses prepared in this way have bex^n used by the author 
for photographing the moon, landscapes, and various objects in 
ultra-violet light. Bromine vapor gives equally good results with 
a much shorter exposure. Wry dense cobalt glass combined with 
a layer a centimetre or more in thickness of a saturated solution of 
l)ichromatc of potash cuts olT everything except the extreme 
red above wave-length 69. This screen was used by the author in 
making infra-red landscape photographs. A clear blue sky is nearly 
black through it, while sunlit foliage comes out very bright. 

A saturated solution of iodine in carbon tetrachloride is opaque 
to all visible radiations, and transmits freely the infra-red. A 
saturated solution of sodium or potas.sium nitrite is very useful in 
some ca.ses as it absorbs the mercurx^ 4046 line and ever>qhing be- 
low, while transmitting 4358 and everj'thing above. 

Gelatine filters, stained wit h aniline dyes, can l)e obtained in great 
variety from the Eastman Kodak ( 'ompany, Rochester, N. Y., which 
supplies a catalogue giving photographs of the absorption curves. 
Some are, however, liable to fade under strong illumination. 

Because of their permanence colored gla.sses are preferable in 
some respects, though tlie curves of absorption are usually less 
steep and the cut-ofT less sharp in consecpience. A useful set 
absorption curves of various substances has l)een published by 
K. S. Gibson' and the (brning Glass (Ymipany has recently 
issued a very complete catalogue of its coloreil ghiss filters. 

* Jour, of Opt. Soc. of Am., Sept., 1926, 
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The absorption curves of a number of useful filters are given on 
Plate I as follows: 

1. Cobalt chloride in alcohol. 2. Potassium film (see Chapter 
on Optical Properties of Metals). 3. Praseodymium chloride. 
4. Neodymium chloride. 5. Uranine (Na salt of fluorescein). 
6. Cuprammonium. 7. Cobalt glass. 8. Coming signal red glass. 
9. Coming G 34 glass. 10. Coming sextant green. 11 Signal green 
glass. 12. Sodium nitrite (saturated solution 2 cms.). 13. Coming 
glass 984 B. 14. 985 B. 15. G 986 A. 16. Cyanosine. 17. Potas- 
sium chromate. 18. Chopper nitrate. 19. Coming glass G 586 J. 
20. Cobalt chloride in acetone. 21. Cobalt sulphate in water. 
22. Nickel chloride. 23. Iodine in CCL. 24. Nitroso-dimethyl- 
aniline in water. 25. Bromine vapor. 26 Chlorine. 

Velocity of Light. — The first determination of the velocity of 
light was made by a Danish astronomer Homer in 1676. From 
observations made on the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites he showed 
that the inequalities noted in their times could be explained by 
the finite velocity of propagation of light. Since the time of rota- 
tion of the satellites around the planet is constant for each satellite, 
they will enter the shadow of the planet at regular intervals, and 
the times of the eclipses can be predicted with the greatest accu- 
racy. Homer found, however, that the intervals l)etween successive 
eclipses of a given satellite varied gradually if the observations 
extended over a year. The eclipses were found to occur earlier 
or later than the calculated time, according as the earth and Jupi- 
ter were on the same, or oppo.site sides, of the sun. The discrepancy 
was obviously due to the time taken by light to travel across the 
earth’s orbit. Calculation showed that the velocity of light was 
about 192,000 miles per second. 

The second determination was made in 1728 by Bradley, who 
discovered the phenomenon known as the aberration of light. He 
observed that the apparent position of the stars shifted slightly 
from time to time, and finally came to the conclusion that this 
small apparent motion could be explained by taking into account 
the earth’s motion in its orbit, together with the fact that light is 
propagated with a finite velocity. The phenomenon of aberration 
will be more fully discussed in the chapter on the relative motion 
of matter and ether. 

Fizeau’s Metiiod. — Galileo had made an unsuccessful attempt 
^determine the velocity of light, by placing two observers at a 
great distance apart, each furnished with a lamp. One observer 
uncovered bis lamp and the second observer watched for the flash 
and removed the screen from his lamp at the moment it appeared. 
The first observer was to determine the velocity by noting the 
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time elapsing between the uncovering of his own lamp and the 
appearance of the distant light. 

This method failed obviously, owing to the enormous velocity 
of light. In 1849 Fizeau made an experimental determination of 
the velocity of light by means of a revolving disk furnished with a 
toothed rim. The tnethod is essentially as follows: A beam of 
light was introduced ■ 

into the tube of a ^ 

telescope by means i j 

of a collimator fitted *f' 

into its side, and was ^ ^ 

focussed by means 

of a reflecting plate upon the rim of the toothed wheel (Fig. 7). 
This point was at the principal focus of the object-glass of the 
tele.scope; consequently the light, after passing between the teeth 
of the wheel, was made parallel by the objective. 

After traversing a distance of three or four miles, it fell upon a 
.second lens, which brought it to a focus upon a concave spherical 
mirror, the centre of curvature of which coincided with the centre 
of the lens. The light was thus returned as a parallel beam over 
the same path, and entered the eye-piece at passing through the 
reflecting plate. If the toothed wheel is rotated the l)eam of light 
will be made intennittent, and if the speed Ik? great enough the 
light which pa.sses through the .space lx*t ween two teeth will, upon 
its return, Ix' cut off by the adjacent tooth, which in the meantime 
has advanced into the position previously occupied by the space. 
On looking into the tele.sc()pe the observer sees at first a bright 
star, which diminishes in intensity as the sjx^d of rotation is in- 
creased, finally disappearing entirely. Further increase in speed 
causes the reappearance of the star, the light passing through a 
given space, falling upon the next adjacent space upon its return. 
Fizeau exp<Tienced great difficulty in detennining accurately the 
speed at the moment when the eclipses occiured. The image of 
the distant star wjis never bright, and the light reflected from the 
teeth of the wheel caused a general illumination of the whole 


field. To obviate this difficulty Young and Forbes, in repeating 
the experiment, l)evelled the teeth so that the light reflect^ from 
them fell tipon the blackened sides of the telescope. The teeth 
were also blackened so ns to diminish their reflecting power as 
much as possible. In 1874 Cornu repeated the experiment 


certain modifications. To avoid the difficulty of determining the 
exact moment at which the star was eclipsed, he made use of an 
electrical chronograph, arranged so as to record every hundred 
revolutions. Seconds were marked by a •lock, and tenths of a 
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second by means of a vibrating spring. I^y means of a key the 
observer could record any instant at which he wished to know the 
velocity. The speed and its rate of change could be determined 
at every instant from the record of the chronograph. Instead of 
attempting to determine the moment of complete extinction, 
Cornu compared the brilliancy of the image with a light of fixed 
intensity. On increasing the speed the intensity of the image sank, 
and the speed of the wheel was recorded at the moment at which it 
was equal to the intensity of the standard light. After extinction 
the star reappeared and the speed was recorded at the moment when 
it regained its former brightness. The speed corresponding to com- 
plete extinction was the mean of these two. C'ornu’s final result for 
the velocity was 300,330 kms. per sec. in air, or 3(K},400 in vacuo. 
x^FoucaulPs Method. — WTieatstone had suggested that a re- 
volving mirror might l)e employed in the determination of the 
velocity of light, and his suggestion was taken up by Arago, but 
it remained for Foucault to carry out the exi)eriment in a form 
capable of giving accurate results. The arrangement of his appara- 
tus is shown in Fig. 8. Sun- 
light after transrnksion through 
an aperture at S and an achro- 
matic lens I falls upon a mirror 
|. Ry which can be rotated at high 
speed. A concave mirror M 
fixed at a distance of several 
metres returns the light to the 
revohing mirror. If the mirror R is at rest, the light returned 
by it after reflection from the inclined plane mirror comes to a 
focus at a. 

The axis of the mirror R is at the centre of curvature of the 
mirror M, consequently the cone of rays, which converges upon A/, 
is returned over the mme path, and the rotation of R will not 
affect the position of the image at a. This, however, is only true 
if the mirror is in the same position when the rays meet it a second 
time, as will l)e readily seen by considering the passage of a ray 
from S to a. If the mirror turns through an appreciable angle while 
the light is traversing the distance 2RMy the image will l)e shifted 
to a point a\ 

* The revolving mirror was driven by an air turbine, the speed 
4ia0g determined by a stroboscopic method. The displacement 
of the image amounted to only .7 mm., which gave for the velocity 
of light 298,000,000 metres per second. 

Michelson’s Experiments. — Foucault's method was improved 
by Michjelson, who placed the lens Ixitween the two mirrors (Fig. 9). 



Fig. 8 
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Fig. 9 


The lens was 8 inches in diameter and had a focal length of 150 
feet. The revolving mirror was placed 15 feet inside the principal 
focus, and the mirror M at a distance of 2000 feet. Deflections of 
the image amounting to 133 mms. were obtained, which made it 
possible to dispense with the oblique reflecting plate, and observe 
the image directly, with an eye-piece placed to one side of the slit. 
The speed of the mirror was determined by means of a tuning-fork, 
one of the prongs of which carried a light mirror, which reflected 
the light from the revolving mirror into the eye-piece. When the 
fork vibrated, the spot of light was drawn out into a band, which 
broke up into a nurnljer of moving images as soon as the mirror 
was set in rotation. A single station- 
ary image was obtained only when 
the mirror made as many turns per 
second as the fre(|iiency of the fork; 
this condition wiis easily secured by 
regulating the air pressure at the 
turbine. The mean result for the velocity of light (reduced to the 
velocity in vacuo) was 299,9 10 =*=50 kilometres per second. 

Experiments were also made on the velocity of light in bisulphide 
of carbon, a tulje three metres in length lx*ing interposed between 
the mirrors. The ratio of the velocity in air to the velocity in this 
fluid was found to he 1.758, while the ratio indicated by the re- 
fractive index is 1.64, This discrepancy will be explained presently. 

Profes.sor Michelson also ex- 
perimented with lights of 
different colors, and found 
that red light travelled 1 or 
2% faster than green light 
in the carbon bisulphide. 
Newcomb’s Experiments. 
-A si'ries of experiments 
were mmle by Newcomb at 
Washington in 1889-82, with 
an apparatus of slightly dif- 
ferent type. Sunlight entered 
the slit at iS (Fig. 10), and, 
after reflection from a mirror 
at the elbow joint, passed 
through the telescop^^^ijpiis 
and fell upon the revolving mirror m, from which it was reflected 
along the line z to the distant mirror. The object-glass of the 
receiving telescope was immediately Inflow that of the sending 
telescope, the light entering it l)eing received from the lower part 
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Fig. 11 


of the revolving mirror. This consisted of a rectangular prism 
of steel (Fig. 11), the surfaces of which were nickel plated, 
driven by means of an air blast. The speed was regulated by 
means of a slight counter blast directed against the lower fan wheel. 

By employing two lenses in the manner indicated, 
the diffused light from the strongly illuminated upper 
portion of the mirror did not enter the receiving 
telescope. The mirror could lx? driven in either 
direction, by interchanging the direct and counter 
blasts; the displacement measured could thus be 
doubled. 

The quantity measured directly was the angular 
deviation of the return image, and not its linear dis- 
placement; this was accomplished by swinging the 
observing telescope, the eye-piece end moving along a graduated 
arc, the divisions of which were read by means of a pair of micro- 
scopes. 

Newcomb’s final result was, for the velocity in vacuo, 

V = 299,860 =*= 30 kilomet res. 

*^i€helson’s Later Measurements. — A new determination of the 
velocity of light was made by Michelson • in 1924 at the Mt. Wilson 
Observatory in C.’alifomia. The light was reflected from an octag- 
onal mirror rotat- m 

ing at high speed f. 

to a reflector on \ 'TT 

Mt, San Antonio, 
distant 22 miles, 
which returned it 
to Mt. Wilson, 
where the dis- 
placement of the 
image was meas- 
ured with a mi- 
crometer, The 
apparatus is 
shown in Fig. 12. Light from a slit <S, illuminated with a Sperry 
arc, fell on a face of the octagonal mirror a, from which it was 
reflected by mirrors 6 and c to mirror d, of 24 in. aperture and 
focus. This mirror sent a parallel l)cam to the distant 
mirror e, which focussed it upon a small concave mirror / by 
which combination it was returned over the same path to the 
mirror d which reflected the light as a convergent beam to mirrors 

* A^rophyittical Journal, Hit, 240. 
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h and k and on to the opposite face of the rotating mirror. From 
here it passed to the eye-piece micrometer m the image appearing as 
a minute star whose position could be very accurately determined. 
The mirror rotated 530 turns per second and at this rate the return- 
ing ray arrived after one-eighth of a turn had been completed, so 
that the light was reflected from the next face of the mirror. 

The time required for the light to make the round trip was 
.00023 sec., and the velocity determined was 299,728 kil. per sec. 
in air or reduced to vacuum, 299,796 kil. per sec. in vacuum. The 
result was considered correct to 1 part in 10,()(K). 

An attempt to still further increase the accuracy by reflecting 
the light 88 miles to Ml. San Jacinto was a failure owing to poor 
atmospheric conditions. He then determined to measure the veloc- 
ity in a vacuuni-tulx* a mile long, the light l:)eing reflected back 
and forth fivT times, giving a total distance of 10 miles. A veryl 
good account of the engineering aspects of this gigantic under- 1 
faking will be found in The Scientific American for February, 1931. ' 

Group- Velocity. — An important distinction exists between the 
velocity of a group of waves and the velocity of a single wave. 
We can get a very good idea of what is meant by group-velocity 
by throwing a stone into a quiet pond, and watching the circular 
waves which spread out. If the attention lx» flxed on a single wave- 
crest at the centre of the group, it will be seen presently to lead the 
group, the waves ahead of it appearing to die out, and in a few 
seconds its amplitude will Ix'come so small that the eye can no 
longer l)e kept on it. There are just as many waves in the group, 
however, as there were l>efore, and a little further observation 
will reveal the fact that, as the waves in front die out, new ones 
appear in the rear. The group is obviously moving forward with a 
velocity le.ss than that of the individual wavTs. 

The explanation of the phenomenon was first given by Stokes, 
who regarded the group as formed i)y the sui)erposition of two 
infinite trains of waves, of slightly different w’ave-length, which 
advanced in the same direction Init with different vTlocities. 

Lord ILiyleigh was the first to draw attention to the tearing 
of group-velocity on optical problems. In his article on “The 
Velocity of Light”* he called attention to the fact that, in all 
experiments made for the purpose' of determining the velocity of 
light, it is the group- velocity, and not the wave- velocity, which is 
actually measured. What is actually determined is the xeAixxfy 
with which some peculiarity impressed u|K>n the wave-train moves 
forward. Since it is impossible in the cjise of light to pick out and 
watch a single wave, the Iwst that we can do is to measure the 

^ Nature, 1881 . 
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speed with which a block, cut out of a wave-train, advances. If 
the medium is free from dispersion, Lc. if waves of all possible 
lengths are propagated with the same velocity, the group-velocity 
and wave-velocity will be the same, the group being propagated 
without alteration. 

This will be made clear by reference to Fig. 13. In the lower 
diagram we have two superposed trains of waves, moving in the 
direction of the arrow. The resultant disturbance is indicated in 
the upper diagram. The longer waves (dotted line) are out of 
step with the shorter (solid line) at .1 and ( 7 , and the resultant is 
zero at these points. Xt B, where there is agreement of phase, 
the resultant amplitude is double that of the single waves. If now 
the velocities of the two sets of waves are equal, it is evident that 
the group shown in the upper diagram will move forward without 
alteration with the wave- velocity. If, however, the shorter waves 
move at the higher speed, it is evident that they will presently get 
^ out of step at and into 

comes the centre of the 
group. The group thus ad- 
vances with a velocity 
greater than that of the in- 
dividual waves. If the re- 
verse is the case, the am- 
plitude to the left of B 
increases as the group advances, the amplitude to the right of B 
dimini.shing, A l)ecoming eventually the centre of the group. In 
th»s case the group- velocity is less than the wave-velocity. 

We will now derive an expression for the group- velocity. Ixjt 
the longer wave X' (dotted line in Fig. 14) move with a velocity 
F'>F, the velocity of the shorter 
wave X. I.et T be the time required 
for the point marked K' to overtake 
the point marked V. When this event 
has occurred, the centre of the group, 
defined as the point of maximum re- 
sultant amplitude, and originally at B^ 
will have moved back a distance of one wave-length. Now the 
crest F' is’ approaching the crest V with a velocity F, there- 
f<ft^4F'-F)r* distance rF = X'~X. Jf we write dF= F' — F 
and dX=X'~X, we have 
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During the time T the X-wave train moves forward a distance 
VT, therefore the centre of the group as defined above has moved 
a distance 

X=VT-\=( V- 




r, 


and the group-velocity is given by dividing this quantity by T, 
Calling U the group-velocity, we have 


v/ 


(l\ 





If the medium is free from dispersion dF/dX=0, and U = V. 

We shall have occasion to use the formula for group-velocity in 
studying the action of a prism on white light, which will lx? taken 
up later. 

The difference l)Ct ween V and V only comes into play in deter- 
minations of the velocity of light in strongly dispersive media, the 
correction to l^e applied amounting to 7.5^ i in the case of bisulphide 
of carbon. 

Michelson, employing the revolving mirror method, which has 
been shown by ILiyleigh to yield^ and not V^, found the velocity 
of light in air 1.758 times greater than in this fluid, while deter- 
minations made l)y measuring the refractive indices gave the 
value 1.64. If we increase 1.64 by 7.5^J we obtain the value 1.76, 
which is in close* agreement with the value observed by Michelson. 

Lord Rayleigh,’ in one of his earlier papers, stated that the 
aberration method gave V and not l\ and that the close agree- 
ment lx*tween the velocity of light as determined by Romer’s 
method, which gave T, and the al)erration method which gave V 
proved that the velocity in space was independent of wave-length. 
Ehrenfest ^ showed, however, that the alxTration method gave U 
and not V’. This was admitted by I^ord Rayleigh in a subsequent 
paper. ^ 

The real evidence that waves of all lengths travel with the 
same velocity in free .space, is furnished by the variable star 
Algol, which shows no color sequence when increasing in bright- 
ness, as would lx* the case if waves of different lengths travelled 
with different velocities. 

The Doppler-Fizeau Principle. — Doppler, in 1842, called atten- 
tion to the change in the pitch of a sound, which resulted- whfn 
the source was moving towards or away from the observer, and 


* Rayleigh, (U)l. Papira, vol. i, H22. 

* KhrenfoRi, rirr Phya., SH, 1571, lUlO, 

* Rayleigh, PtA. Paprra, vol. vi, 41, 1911; Phil. 130, 1911. 
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applied the principle to luminous disturbances radiated from 
bodies in motion, explaining the colors exhibited by certain stars 
as due to their proper motion. The acoustical phenomenon is most 
frequently heard when travelling in a railroad train. If a whistling 
locomotive is passed, the drop in the pitch is very noticeable, 
especially if the locomotive is moving rapidly in the opposite 
direction. Doppler’s application of the principle to stellar phe- 
nomena was unsound, and Fizeau appears to have been the first 
to show that the effect would manifest itself as a slight shift in 
the position of the bright or dark lines in the spectrum. If the 
source of light is moving towards the observer, the frequency of 
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the disturbance as it passes the observer is increased, and the wavo- 
length diminished: the spectrum lines are therefore shifted to- 
wards the violet: the reverse is true when the source is moving 
away in the line of sight. By photographing the spectnim of a 
star alongside of a comparison spectrum, it is possible to deter- 
mine, not only whether the star is moving towards or away from 
us, but also the velocity with which it approaches or recedes. 
The principle has had wide applications in astrophysical research, 
and the rapidly accumulating data regarding stellar velocities 
will, at some future date, in all probability furnish the key to the 
solution of that greatest problem of astronomy, the nature of the 
nAotion of the multitude of suns which make up the universe. 

Double stars have f)een discovered by the Doppler effect, the 
components of which no tele.scope will show .separated, and their 
time of levoliition about their common centre of gravity deter- 
mined. Such stars are sailed spectroscopic binaries. The first was 
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discovered at the Harvard Observatory by Pickering. Observa- 
tions of a number of spectra of this star, taken at different times, 
showed that the lines became double at stated intervals, an effect 
which could only be accounted for by assuming the source of 
light to consist of two bodies which alternately approached and 

Sun spectrum centre. H and K 
absorption lines at left. 
Helium sf)ectrum alx)ve and 
below. 
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receded, in other words two bodies revolving around their common 
centre of gravity, 

Keeler applied the principle to the study of the rings of Saturn, 
and showed that each portion of the ring was rotating at the 
speed which an isolated satellite would have at the same dista^ 
from the planet. Two photographs of the spectrum of a double 
star showing the Doppler effect, made by Professor Frost, are 
reproduced in Fig. 15 with comparison spectrum of iron above 
and below. 
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I'he shift between the dark lines of the star and the bright 
rc'ference lines in the two photographs is plainly evident. In this 
case we have a star revolving about a dark body, its velocity in 
the line of sight varying with its position in the orbit. 

The most astonishing results of all, however, have Ix^en obtained 
in the case of the extra galactic nebulae which show apparent 
Doppler shifts representing velocities of recession from 3000 miles 
per second to 12,000 miles per second. In 1929 Hubble found that 
practically all of these nebulae are receding with velocities propor- 
tional to their distance. Photographs of some of these sjx'ctra are 
shown in Fig. 10, reproducaal as negatives. The lu'bula spc'ctra 
are at tlu' centre with a comparison sjM'ctrum of h(*lium above 
and Ix'low. TliO shift due to the velocity of recession is shown 
by the position of the two broad absorption lin(‘S of calcium 
(H and K) indicated by an arrow in the low(\st figure. 

Astrophysicists are not quite certain at the present time (1933) 
as to whether these enormous line shifts represent real velocities, 
or are due to some other cause as yet undetennined. 

Doppler Effect in the Laboratory. - Th(' effect was first ob- 
tained in the lal)oratory by Belopolsky ^ in I9t)l, who rellected a 
beam of light from a system of moving mirrors, subseciuently 
analyzing the light with a spectroscope. The displacement of the 
spectrum lines was of the calculated order of magnitude, which 
wa.s, however, an exceedingly small (juantity. The minimum 
velocity capable of modifying the wave-length to such a degree 
that the spectroscope will note the change* is a kilometre or per- 
haps half a kilometre a second. The change of wave-length result- 
ing from reflection from a moving mirror is double the change 
resulting from the motion of the source with the same velocity. 
Belopolsky made use of multiple reflections from two systems of 
mirrors, mounted on the rims of a p.air of op(K)S(*d wheels, wdiich 
could be revolved at high speed. In this way he was able to ol>- 
tain a shift of the spectnun lines which, though small, was easily 
measurable. 

The experiment was repeated in 1907 by Prince Galitzin and 
J. Wilip with Belopolsky’s apparatus. They employed an echelon 
spectroscope and the mercury arc, and obtained much larger shifts 
than those observed previously on account of the much greater 
power of the spectroscope. The mirror wheels rotated at a speed 
ot45 revolutions per second, which represented a linear velocity of 
the mirrors of 30 metres per second. Six reflections were used and 
the displacement amounted to of the distance l)etwcen the 
spectra of different orders. This was a double displacement ob- 

* Astrophuncal Journal, t3, 1.5-24. 
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tained by two exposures, with the direction of rotation of the 
mirrors reversed between them. It is a very small amount, as we 
shall see when we come to the study of the echelon, but the cal- 
culated velocity of the mirrors agreed well with the observed. 
For example, the velocity calculated from the line shift in one 
case was .405 km. per second while that determined by measuring 
the speed of the wheels was .379. 

Fabry and Buisson ^ in 1920 descriixid a much simpler apparatus 
with which they measured the elTect in the laboratory. A disk 
of white pap(^r was rotated at a speed of 200 revolutions per second 
and illuminated by a ( 'oopcr-Hewitt mercury arc placed close to 
it. Seen from the side the disk appeared as a greatly elongated 
ellipse, one side approaching, the other receding, at a speed of 
1(K) meters per second. A Dcippler efTect corresponding to a velocity 
of 2(K) metres was found for the light coming from opposite ends 
of the ellipse, amounting to one-sixth of a fringe separation in a 
Fabry and Ik'rot interferometer, with a plate sc^paration of 65 mms. 
It is of interest to note that a seaplane travelling 3S0 miles per 
hour (1931 Schneider cup record) or 550 feet per second, would, 
if carrying a mercury lamp, exhibit a Doppler elTect of al)out the 
same magnitude! 

The Doppler effect has lx?en found by Stark in the case of the 
light emitted by the canal rays in vacuum-tul)es. The canal 
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rays occur where the cathode is i)erf orated with small holes, and 
they are known to consist of the positively charged residue of the 
atom after the negative electron has Ikh'u expelled. They are 
hurled down the tulx' with a prodigious velocity, and if the stream 
is pointed towards the spectroscope a line is observed shifted 
towards the violet. If the tul)e is oriented so that the stream is 
directed away from the instrument, the shift is in the opposite 
direction. If, however, the canal ray stream stands perpendicular 
to the collimator of the spectroscope, no shift is observed. The 
effect is not at all difficult to observe, and the canal ray tube 
can Ix) made in a few minutes from some small pieces of glass 
tubing. The electrodes can \yo sealed in with scaling wax, if the 

* Jour, dc Phya. 
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discharge is prevented from reaching the wax joint. The con- 
struction is shown in Fig. 17. The cathode should be made from 
a piece of aluminum plate a trilie over a millimetre thick, perforated 
with numerous holes not over a millimetre in diameter. The anode 
is formed from a short piece of aluminum wire. The tul^e should be 
filled with hydrogen and connected to a mercury pump and its 
rounded end placed against the slit of a two or three prism spectro- 
scope. The effect is Ijest seen at the blue line of hydrogen, on ac- 
count of the higher dis|)ersion of the instrument in this region. 


Violet 




Fig. 18 


UtMl 


At a pressure of a millimetre or two the line apjx'ars j)erfectly 
sharp and in its normal position. As the exhaustion proceeds a 
wing appears on the violet side, which presently detaches itself 
from the line and creeps slowly away from it. This gradual move- 
ment is due to the fact that as the vacuum Ix'cornes higher the 
canal rays travel at a higher velocity, and the change in the wave- 
length becomes greater. There is always present the line in its 
normal position, which shows that there is an emission as well 
from hydrogen atoms which do not partake of the motion of the 
canal rays. The velocity of the rays can Ix! determined by meas- 
uring the position of the shifted part of the line. A photograph 
by Stark of the hydrogen lines showing the effect is reproduced 
in Fig. 18. 

Moving Source and Moving Observer. — The change in the 
period T, of the radiation coming from a source of light moving 
^ with a velocity is given by the equation 

r=7’(i* 

in which T is the actual period of the vibration, T' the period of 
the radiation, and c the velocity of light. It is to be carefully 
observed that when the source is in motion, the frequency of the 
vjpration in the source differs from the frequency with which the 
waves pass by the observer, the former being unaffected by the 
motion. 

The above equation for the change in the frequency of the 
vibration applies to the^case of a stationary source of light and a 
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moving observer, as well as to a moving source. The two condi- 
tions are, however, represented by the same formula only when 
the velocity of translation is small in comparison with the velocity 
with which the waves travel. That this is true is evident from the 
following very elementary consideration. liOt A be a source which 
emits ten waves per second, the waves travelling with a velocity 
of one metre per second. Let an observer B advance against this 
wave-train with a velocity of 1 2 second. It is evident that 

the waves will pass him at. the rate of 15 per second. Though the 
actual wave-length remains unaltered, the frequency of the vibra- 
tion so far as B is concerned has l)een increased from 10 to 15. 
The deviation of waves by a prism depends upon their frequency; 
consequently in the case of light waves we obtain the spectrum 
line in a shifted position when the spectroscope is moving with a 
high velocity towards the source. Suppose now that B remain at 
rest, and the source A to move towards him with a velocity of 
14 tn. per second. During the time occupied by the source in 
moving ^2 ) h emits ten waves. These waves will l)e crowded 

together into a space of half a metre, that is, between the point 
occupied by the first wave of the train of ten waves, at the end of 
one second, and the point occupied by the source at the sfime time. 
In other words the wave-length has IxH'n halved. This wave-train 
will sweep l)y the observer with a velocity of 1 m. per second, or 
with a frequency 20. The Doppler effect is therefore greater for 
the ca.se of a moving source than for a moving observer, when we 
arc dealing with velocities comparable with the velocity with 
which the waves travel. 

The numlx'r of waves of frequency .V, coming from a fixed .source, 
which in one second pass an observer moving towards the source 
with a velocity v, is N+vl\ or in which T = velocity of 

light. 

If, however, the observer is fixed, and the source moves with a 
velocity v, the wave-length is changed from X= to X= V — vIN 
and the numl)er of waves which pa.ss the observer per second is the 
velocity V divided by this numl)er, or VNjV — v. If a source moves 
with the velocity eciual to or buster than that of the radiation, no 
periodic waves are given out. There is, however, a single wave 
like the lx)w wave of a ship. The sharp click of a high velocity 
bullet as it flies past us is an illustration of this. Calculate the 
change of wave-length produced by reflection from a mirror m<iv- 
ing towards the source with a velocity equal to one-half that of 
the radiation. 

< Rectilinear Propagation of Light: Huygens’s Principle. — One 

of the objections which was first urged «against the wave-theory 
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of light was its failure to account for the rectilinear propagaticm 
of luminous disturbances, and the formation of shadows. Waves 
of sound and water waves were observed to bend around the 
comers of obstacles, and it was perhaps naturally argued that if 
light consisted of a wave-motion, it should l)ehave in a similar 
manner. The objection was partially answered 
by Huygens, though it remained for Fresnel to give 
the complete explanation. 

Huygens’s conception of the manner in which 
) wave-motion was propagated was as follows: He 
I regarded every vibrating point on the wave-front 
I as the centre of a new disturbance: these secondary 
I disturbances, travelling with equal velocity, are en- 
1 veloped by a surface identical in its properties with 
the surface from which the secondary disturbances 
I start, and this surface forms the new wave-front. 
For example, in I^g. 19, consider 0 a luminous 
point, and AB a portion of the spherical wave-front. 
Adjoining points a, 6, c, d, etc., on this wave-front 
are vibrating in unison and can be regarded ius 
centres of new disturbances, which spread out 
around them as indicated by the dotted lines. It 
is evident that these secondary waves are enveloped by the 
spherical surface A'B', and this surface is the new wave-front. If 
the luminous point is at a great distance, and we are dealing with 
a plane-wave, we have the condition shown in the lower figure. 

This view of wave-propagation is known as the Huygens prin- 
ciple, It can be applied to the calculation of the position of a 
reflected or refracted wave-front, by regarding the points on the 
reflecting or refracting surface, as they are collectively or suc- 
cessively stmck by the incident wave, as individual centres of 
new disturbances. For example, consider a wave-front AB descend- 
ing in an oblique direction 

A' 

f 


Fia. 19 





on a reflecting surface AC. 

The points a, b, c, d of the 
surface will be struck in 
succession by the points a', 

Vy dy d! of the wave-front. Fin. 20 

consequently they will be- 
come successively the centres of .secondary disturbances, tvs indi- 
cated in Fig. 20, which are enveloped by the plane surface A'H'. 
This is the reflected wave-front, and we shall sec later on that it 
makes the same angle with the reflecting surface as the incident 
wave. 
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Rectilinear Propagation. — Assuming Huygens’s conception of 
the mechanism of wave-propagation to be correct, how are we to 
account for the rectilinear propagation of light? Suppose we have 
a luminous body at 0 (Fig. 21) and an opaque screen, a coin, for 
example, at A . We know that no light penetrates into the conical 
region behind the coin (neglecting for the 
present a phenomenon known as diffrac- 
tion). 

Hut if all points on the wave-front are 
acting as indei>cndcnt sources, why does 
not the entire wave appear luminous to 
an eye Ixihind the obstacle? 

The answer given by Huygens was 
that these secondary waves produced no 
appreciable effect at a point unless they 
I were at that point enveloped i)y a common 
[tangent plane, or that the only effective 
portion of a secondary wavelet was the small point at its apex 
which touched the plane tangent to all of them. Huygens regarded 
the impulses as coming at irregular intervals, and his explanation 
of the rectilinear propagation of light mnounted simply to jy|je 
^suniption that only one point on thr^secondary wavelet w^ 
effective in producing light, which is contradictory to experiment. 

Fresnel was the tirst to give a really satisfactory explanation. 
Making use of the principle of interference discovered iiy Young, 

^ by which two luminous vibrations may destroy 
one another, he arrived at the somewhat star- 
tling conclusion that the absence of light in the 
.shadow of a body w^as due to dest motive inter- 
ference l)ctween the secondar>^ wavelets. This 
explanation not only accounted for the darkness 
Ixihind the obstacle, but explained perfectly the 
slight l)ending of the rays around the edges, a 
phenomenon known as diffraction, which had 
been previously explained by asvsuming the edge 
to exert a modifying action on the luminous rays which passed 
close to it. 

It wavS no longer necessary to assume that only a minute portion 
of the secondary wave w'as operative in producing light, which as 
a matter of fact is contrary to experimental evidence, as cam be 
shown by allowing a plane- wave to fall on an opaque screen per- 
forated with a very small aperture. The point on the wave-front 
not cut off by the screen acts as a centre of a disturbance, which 
spreads out into the space behind the sc^oen as shown in Fig. 22, 
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and a card placed in the position shown will be illuminated over 
an area many times greater than that of the aperture. 

Waves of sound behave in a similar manner, and it is actually 
possible to photograph the secondary wavelet. The accompanying 
photograph is one of a series made by the author to illustrate 
certain features of wave-motion. The method by which the pictures 
were made will be discussed later on.^ 

For the present it will ho merely necessary to state that in every 
case the sound photographed is the crack of an electric spark, 
which gives, of course, a single pulse, instead of a train of waves. 
The series shown in Fig. 23 was made to illustrate the principle of 
Huygens. The spark which started the wave was arranged to 
snap directly above a screen provided with a narrow slit. A short 




distance below this first slit a second was mounted, and it will l)C 
seen that the two narrow apertures become in succession the centres 
of secondary waves which diverge precisely as if the source of the 
sound, that i.s to say the spark, were situated in the aperture itself. 
In No. 1 of the series, the wave, which started at the point A, 
1 2 3 has just encoun- 

tered the first 
screen. The aper- 
ture, which appears 
in the photograph 
as a break in the 
horizontal white 
line, Ix^comes the 
centre of a new 
hemispherical wave, 
the gradual devel- 
opment of which is 
shown in Nos. 2, 3, 
and 4. In No. 5 the 
secondary wave has 
collided with the 
second screen and been reflected, the aperture in this screen be- 
coming in its turn the origin of a new secondary wavelet. These 
pictures show that if all but a small part of the original wave is 
screened off, this small part becomes a complete wave, and again 
if a small portion of this secondary wave is allowed to pass 
thiiough a small aperture, it becomes in turn a complete 
wave. 

Before considering in detail FresneFs explanation we must make 
an assumption. regarding the nature of the secondary wavelet, 



* Wood. “ Photojcraphy of Soynd Waves,” Philonophical ^^aoa^i 1 u% August, 1899. 
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which is based on the circumstance that no disturbance is radiated 
backward. An opaque screen which absorbs all of the energy falling 
on it has no effect whatever on the vibration of the medium between 
it and the luminous source. 

From this we infer that the secondary wavelet is propagated 
only forward, and lies wholly in front of the plane tangent to the 
wave front at the centre of the wavelet. We are also justified 
both by theory and experimental evidence in assuming that the 
effect of the secondary wavelet is greatest 
on the line which is normal to the tangent 
plane at the point of tangency. This will 
i)e l)etter understood by reference to Fig. 

24, where AB is the wave-front, a the centre 
of any secondary wavelet, and xy the tan- 
gent plane Iwhind which we assume that 
the ^secondary wavelet never spreiids. The 
effect of the wavelet is greatest along the 
line, or in the direction a6, less along ac, 
and falls off continuously, having the value 
0 in the direction ax. This may ho summed 
up by saying that the effect of the sec- 
ondary wavelet decreases with increasing 
obliquity. The reason for the absence of a back-wave has been 
given. 

V/ Effect of a Plane-Wave on an Exterior Point. — Consider a 
plane-wave (Fig. 25) moving towards P, an exterior point: we 

« require the effect at this point of all the 
secondary wavelets emanating from the 
wave-front. Draw a iierjx^ndicular from 
P to the wave-front, intersecting it at C, 
the pole of the wave with respect to P. 
Around C descril)e circles on the wave- 
front such that the first is half a wave- 
lenglh further from P than C is, the second 
2 half wave-lengths, etc., consequently the secondary disturbances 
coming from any circle will reach P half a wave-length ahead of 
those coming from the circle encircling it. 

We regard the effect of the disturbances coming from ei\ch ring 
as proportional to its area and as decreasing with increasing dis- 
tance and obliquity. Let us now investigate the areas of th^ 
rings. 

If PC =6 the radii of the' circles are \/hX» \/36X, etc., and 

the areas or ttt* 

irbX, 27 r 6 X, SirfeX. ^ 


|X 



y 
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Neglecting the square of X, we find the area of the central circle 
and each surrounding zone to be equal or irh\. 

For a zone at distance R from P we have its width given by 
\l2{RIVR^-h^y as in the case of the element of the linear wave. 

Its circumference is 27rvS*— 6-, and its area, or the product of 
these two quantities, is ir^R. 

The effect due to the disturbances coming from a single one of 
the zones will be proportional to its area and inversely proportional 
to its di^ance. The slight increase in the area of the zones as we 
recede from the centre of the system is comix?nsatcd by the in- 
creased distance, so that, other things l)eing equal, we could regard 
the successive zones as producing ecpial and opposite effects at 
the point. The zones, however, become less and less effective as 
we recede from the centre owing to the increascul obliquity. We 
can therefore represent the resultant effect by a series of terins of 
alternate sign which decrease slowly at first, and then more rapidly, 
eventually becoming zero, thus: 

etc. 

The sum of this series is u.sually stated as l)eing eciual to one-half 
of the first term plus one-half of the last term ; the method usually 
adopted to prove this consists in balancing the second term against 
half of the first and half of the third, and so on. Schuster has 
shown that this treatment is too arbitrary, no reason l)eing given 
why the balancing is not effected in some other way, for e.xamplc, 
by considering the second term balanced by three-quarters of the 
first and one-quarter of the third, which would make the resultant 
outstanding effect approximately equal to one-quarter of that due 
to the first member acting alone. Schuster shows in what cases 
the addition of the scries can l)e effected in the manner indicated. 

The treatment is given in his theory of Optics where he shows 
that the above expression is correct only for a scries of terms de- 
creasing according to a definite law, which, however, holds in the 
case with which we are dealing. 

The problem thus reduces to a determination of the effect due 
to one-half of the central zone. 

The secondary wavelets from this zone unite into a disturbance 
the phase of which is midway Ixjtween those of the wavelets from 
the centre and rim, for we may divide the zone into a series of 
concentric rings of equal area, the effects of which at the point 
are equal in amplitude, and of pha-ses ranging over half a complete 
period. These vibrations may l)e compounded as vectors by the 
method given on page 220. The resultant amplitude will l)e veiy 
nearly the diameter of#a circle, the scmicircumfercnce of which is 
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made up of the vectors which rt>prescnt the amplitudes contrib- 
uted l)y the elementary zones into which we have divided the 
central circle. The direction of the diameter makes an angle of 
90° with that of the first vector, consetjuently the phase of the 
resultant is a quarter of a f)eriod l)ehind that due to the element 
at the centre. We must cons(M|ucntly consider that the secondary 
waves start with a phase one-<|uarter of a period ahead of that of 
the primary wavT. '['he amplitude of the resultant l)ears the same 
ratio to the amplitude which would \)e produced if all the disturl)- 
anees arrivcnl in the same j)ha.s(', that the diameter Ix^ars to the 
s('micircumf(‘rence, i.e. 2/7r. The matter of the acceleration of 
phase of the sc^condary wavelet of a quarter of a period, with 
respect to the phase of the primary wave, has sometimes l)een 
regarded as a sort of mathematical fiction. If the advance of phase 
really exists, a secondary wavelet, if isolated, would reach a dis- 
tant point with a phast^ a little in advance of that of the primary 
wave which originated it. That this is actually so was shown by 
Gouy,* who formed a system of interference fringes with light 
reflected from a pair of Fresnel mirrors, and then introduced into 
the path of one of the interfering In^ams a screen i)erforated with 
a minute pin-hole, which Ix'came at once the source of secondary 
st)herical wavelets. These interfered with the uninterrupted waves, 
and formed a system of fringes with a color distribution which 
showed that the disturban<;es from the pin-hole were advanced a 
(piarter of a wave-length ahead of the primary wave which was 
intercepted by the serwn. 

Assume the amplitude on the wave-front to ix> unity, and con- 
sider that the s(*condary wave from a small element of its surface 
produces a resultant effect represented by kds. If r is the radius 
of the zone, its resultant effect will be 2/7r • kirr’^. Now = and 
the amplitude due to the whole zone is therefore 2kb\. The whole 
wave will produce an amplitude one-half as great, which we may 
equate to unity, since we have assumed unit amplitude on the 
wave-front, and a plane wave is propagated without loss of ampli- 
tude. From this we find that k, the factor which represents the 
effect of the secondary wave, is equal to 1/6X. That the amplitude 
due to the secondary wave should vary invei-sely as the distance h 
is to be expected, but it may not be at once obvious why it should 
vary inversely with the wave-length. There is no mystery about 
the matter, however. If we keep the distance h fixed and increase 
the wave-length, we are obliged to increase the size of the zone, 
if the conditions are to remain as liefore, that is, if the zone is to 
produce the same effect at the point. The secondary disturbances 

’ Oouy, *'Sur la propagation anomaio doa oudc{i,'"*Com/jfr« /2rndti«, 1800. 
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are now coining from a larger area^ while only producing the same 
resultant effect, consequently the effect produced by any small 
element of surface ds will be proportionally smaller. 

Let us now put the theory to experimental test. 

Suppose we screen off all of the wave-front except the central 
circle of the zone series. There is now no encircling zone to partly 
neutralize it, and the illumina tion is jjretito than that due to the 
entire wave. This can te accoiiTptished placing a screen pro- 
vided with a small circular aperture at such a distance from the 
point P that the area of the aperture is equal to the area of the 
central zone, when the amplitude at once Ix^comes double, and 
the illumination four times that due to the unobstructed wave. 
It is of course apparent that the actual size of the zones on the 
wave-front in a given plane depends on the distance of the point P. 
As this distance increases the zones widen out. On a wave-front 
distant about 5 feet from the point, the zones 
would l^ of the size shown in Fig. 26, so that 
if our small circular aperture was of the size 
of the central circle in the figure, the illumi- 
nation at a point on the normal 5 feet l)ehind 
the af)erture would Ixi greater than if the 
screen tvere not present. And now comes aJ 
ver>' curious fact: suppose we increase the size( 
of our apK'rture until it contains another zone.l 
The disturbances coming from this ring will 
be out of phase with those coming from the central circle, and^ 
will entirely destroy them. Thus by increasing the size of the hole | 
we can reduce the illumination to zero. 

An experiment proving this is dcscrilxid in the Chapter on 
Diffraction, page 225, 

If we substitute a small circular disk for the aperture we find 
that the illumination on the axis of the shadow is unaffected by 
the interposition of the circular disk. By increasing the size of 
the disk we cut off another zone, still without influencing the 
illumination, and this may be continued, not indefinitely, but 
until, owing to the increasing obliquity, the effect of the zones 
begins to diminish appreciably. We thus see that the centre of 
the shadow of a circular body may, under certain conditions, he 
as brightly illuminated as the surrounding held, a proposition due 
t» Pyisson. 

FrSiieFs memoir on diffraction was presented to the French 
Academy and reported on by Poisson, who raised the objection 
that if the treatment were applied to the case of a circular disk 
(a case which had not been treated by Fresnel), it would lead to 
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the conclusion that the illumination along the axis of the disk 
would be the same as if the disk were absent, which was supposed 
to be a reductio ad absurdum. In this case it is clear that the il- 
lumination will l)e represented by the above-mentioned series, 
with as many members removed as there are zones covered by the 
disk, which will l)e, as Iwifore, one-ha|if. of the first expos e d zon e, j 
and if we assume the zones to produce equal effects, the illumina- ; 
tion should l)e the same as without the disk. As a matter of fact, j 
the experiment had already been recorded by Deslisle, but it had 
been forgotten, and was rediscovered by Arago and Fresnel, 
who observed the bright spot in the centre of the shadow of a 
circular disk. This experiment also is more fully described under 
Diffraction. 

Zone-Plate. — An interesting verification of Fresnel’s theory is 
furnished by the zone-plate, usually attributed to Soret, though 
Lord Rayleigh constructed one four years previously, as shown by 
an entry in his notebook, without however publishing the result, 
thinking no doubt that it contributed nothing new to the theory, 
already well established by the experiment just described. 

If we describe on a large sheet of white paper circles, the radii 
of which are [)roportional to the square roots of the natural num- 
bers, we shall have very nearly an exact drawing of the zone sys- 
tem, the neglected terms containing the square of X introducing 
a very slight error. If now we blacken the alternate rings with 
ink, and take a greatly reduced photograph of the whole on glass, 
we shall obtain a device which will enable us to screen off the al- 
ternate zones on the wave-front. Suppose we intercept a plane- 
wave with such a plate and consider the illumination at a point 
so situated behind the plate that the central circle of the plate 
corresponds in size and position to the first zone on the wave-front. 
The black rings stop all the secondary disturbances from the alter- 
nate or odd zones, which previously neutralized those coming from 
the even ones, consequently all the secondary disturbances coming 
from that portion of the wave-front covered by the plate reach the 
point in the same phase, and the illumination will be very intense. 
The whole surface of the zone-plate will send light to the point, the 
action being very similar to that of a convex lens. The distance of 
the illuminated point from the zone-plate we may speak of as its 
focus, and we readily see that the smaller the zones the shorter 
the focal length. • 

Ix)rd Rayleigh’s entry, dated April 11, 1871, is as follows: *‘The 
experiment of blocking out the odd Huygens zones so as to increase 
the light at centre succeeded very well and could be shown in quite 
a short space. The negatives should not be*varnished. 1 have little 
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doubt that the number of zones blocked out might be advanta- 
geously increased much beyond what I used (15). No great accu- 
racy is required in filling in the odd zones with black.” A reduced 
copy of a drawing made by the author in 1898 is reproduced on 
Plate 2. This can be used for making reduced copies [)y photog- 
raphy on lantern slide plates or l)etter on a collodion emulsion on 
thin plate glass. See Lippman photographs for directions for pre- 
paring such an emulsion. 

It is well to make several plates of different focal lengths. That 
th6y have proj'K'rties similar to lenses may Ix' well shown by hold- 
ing one of suitable focus, say half a metre, l)etween the eye and a 
distant lamp. If the central zone is brought over the flame, the 
whole plate fills up with light like a lens. By combining a zone- 
plate with a low-power eye-piece we can form a telescope which 
will give a sharp image of a brilliant object, such as an incandescent 
lamp. 

Lord Rtiyleigh, in his article on Wave-Theory in the Encyclo- 
pxdia Britannicay called attention to the fact that if it were pos- 
sible to provide that the light stopped by the alternate zones could 
be allowed to pass, but with a reversal of phase, a fourfold in- 
tensity in the illumination at the focus would result. In this case 
the secondary disturbances from all the zones, both odd and even, 
would reach the point in the same phase. This suggestion prompted 
the author to construct phase-reversal zone-plates ^ by making 
the zones of a thin film of gelatine on glass, the thickness of the 
film being such as to retard the waves one-half wave-length. These 
were made by coating a glass plate with a thin film of gelatine 
containing a little bichromate of potash. C ontact prints are made 
from the reduced photographs in sunlight, and washed for a few 
seconds in warm water. 

A telescope can be made with an objective fonned by a zone- 
plate of say 50-cin. focus, and the ey(?-piece of a ver>' short focus 
plate made by photographing the drawing with a microscope ol)- 
jective of low power. The telescope should l)c made with two 
tubes of such length (25 cms. each) as to permit of bringing the 
smaller plate within 25 cms. of the larger, in which position a 
magnified erect image of an incandescent lamp (with a horse-shoe 
filament) is observed, the eye-piece functioning as the concave lens 
of an opera glass. In other positions inverted images are seen, the 
^e-piece acting as a convex lens for viewing the images at the 
various foci. An explanation of this property of the zone-plate is 
given in the Chapter on Diffraction. 

Phase-reversal zone-plates have recently l)ccn made by the 

* PhU. Mofj., June, 1898 . • 
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following process: A rotary ruling machine was constructed by 
mounting a “turn-table” (as used for sealing microscope cover- 
glasses to slides) on the carriage of a small comparator. This 
could be rotated at moderate speed by a small motor, and the 
ruling point, a gramophone needle carried on a pivot, depressed 
by pulling a string, until it came in contact with a glass plate 
coated with a thin film of wax mounted on the turn-table thus 
cutting out a narrow ring circle. A reduced photographic copy of 
the drawing was mounted on a strip of glass extending over the 
edge of the carriage, and this was watched with a microscope 
provided with a cross hair. The carrijige was advanced one zone 
at a time, and the concentric zones traced with the steel point. 
For the outer zones a single contact is sufficient for each, but as 
the zones increase in width, the point is kept in contact with the 
revolving plate during the advance of the carriage. The waxed 
plates are prepared by dipping narrow strips of thin plate glass in 
a solution of 10 grams of black etching wax in 100 c.c. of benzene. 
Bitumen would probably answer the purpose. The film is very 
nearly perfectly transparent. If of the right thickne.ss, a candle 
flame shows brilliant sjK'ctra, and a colored central image when 
viewed through the edge of the plate held close to the pupil of the 
eye. ^ 

Reflection and Refraction by Unpolished Surfaces. — One of 

the most interesting and instructive applications of the Fresnel 
construction is to the diffuse reflection and refraction which occur 
when light strikes unpolished or matt surfaces, such as paper, 
plaster of Paris, or ground glass. .Vn unpolished surface destroys 
all phase relation Udween th(‘ elements on the wave-front. The 
secondary wavelets start from the elevated portions of the surface 
first, since these portions are struck first l>y the incident wave, 
and the reflected wave-front, instead of l)eing plane, is pitted and 
corrugated in an irregular manner. It is impossible to arrange 
any zone system on such a surface, for there are all ix)ssible phase 
differena's irregularly distributed over the reflected wave-front, 
consequently each point on the surface acts as an independent 
luminous source, sending light out in all directions. Wc ciin apply 
the Fresnel theory to reflection of this sort in the following way. 

Suppose wc have a plane surface XY (Fig. 27) and a luminous 
point 5, and are considering the effect at P, w'hich we will suppose 
to l)e the point to which a ray SA would Ix' reflected. We havQ, 
however, at A im elevation of height /f, and the secondary wavelet 
will leave the [)oint B sooner than it would have left the point A 
were the elevation al>sent. We can see that the effect at P will be 
the same in either event, provided the diffq^mce between the path 
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SBP and SAP is small in comparison to the wave-length. At 
normal incidence it is obvious that this path difference will be 2H, 
therefore a surface having elevations on it of such magnitude that 
twice their height is not small in comparison to the wave-length 
will not reflect regularly at normal incidence. With a given rough- 
ness long waves may be regularly reflected, and short waves irregu- 
larly. It can be seen from the right-hand figure that the difference 



of path becomes less as the angle of incidence increases, being in 
the case figured BA —BKy which is less than //, and that at graz- 
ing incidence it will become 0. 

It can be shown geometrically that the path difference is repre- 
sented for all incidences by 2H cos f, the value of which must not 
exceed a small fraction of a wave-length if regular reflection is to 
occur. 

SB=SA-AB=SA-—. 

cos I 

and BP^AP+BK = AP+AB cos (jr-20 = AP- — .cos 2i, 

cos ^ 

Sil +AP- (SB+BP) = — , (1+ cos 20 = 211 co.s i. 
com 

Since the path difference decreases as the angle of incidence in- 
creases, it is obvious that for a given roughness we shall get regular 
reflection when the incidence angle is so great that p\=2U cosine i, 
where p Is a small fraction; therefore if we gradually increfise the 
incidence angle, the long waves will lx* reflected first, and then the 
shorter. Smoked glass, which at perpendicular incidence will 
show no image of a lamp at all, will at nearly grazing incidence 
give an image of surprising distinctness, which is at first reddish, 
becoming white as the angle increases. 

^ Let us consider next the effect of a matt surface on refraction. 
Here the phase differences are due to retardations of the portions 
of the wave-front encountering the elevations, on those portions 
encountering the depressions. With a given degree of, roughness 
the retardation will bc^ greater when the substance has a high re- 
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fractivc index, or more accurately when the difference between 
the refractive indices of the media bounding the rough surface is 
large. When the retardation between two adjacent paths is larger 
than a small fraction of a wave-length, we have diffuse transmis- 
sion. If we take a sheet of ground glass and wet the surface, the 
glass transmits more direct light than it did before, since we have 
lessened the difference l)etween the refractive indices of the bound- 
ing media. If we substitute Ix^nzole for water the glass Ix'comes 
still more transparent, and by l)ringing up the refractive index of 
the benzole by an addition of ('anada balsam, we can cause the 
ground surface to disapix'ar entirely. 

It can l)e shown easily that the regularity of transmission de- 
creases as the angle of incidence increa.ses, the opposite of what we 
found in the case of reflection. 

If the refractive index of the substance is 1.5, then //(LS-*!) or 
///2 must l)e small in comparison to the wave-length of light, if 
the light is to l)e regularly transmitted at perpendicular incidence. 
Inequalities can then exist, the heights of which are, stiy, not 
greater than H X, which is four times as great a discrepancy as we 
could have on a reflecting surface. 

Summing up, we have (for fx'rpendicular incidence) for regular 
reflection, 2// = pX and for transmis.sion ///2 = pX. 

If we procure a piece of ground glass, which will barely show the 
outline of a lamp flame by transnntted light, and thinly silver a 
portion of the ground surface, we .shall have a reflecting and trans- 
mitting surface of the siime degree of roughness. It will l>e found 
that by reflected light the outline of the flame is indistinguishable. 
Ground glass of this description may l)e made i)y grinding two 
pieces of ordinary ground glass together, with fine emery and water, 
the process lieing the first stage of polishing. 

We thus see that a rough surface may regularly reflect the long 
waves while diffusing the shorter ones. Ixird Rayleigh has made 
some interesting experiments upon the reflection of heat-waves 
from ground-ghuss surfaces tex) rough to give any trace of regular 
reflection with visible light. The ground surface wius silvered and 
the radiations of a Welsbach lamp reflected from it. In some cases 
two reflecting surfaces were used. It was found that the radia- 
tion, freed by the process from the shorter waves, was reflected 
almost as well by a third ground and silvered surface as by a 
polished silver mirror. The method is analogous to that originated 
by Rubens and Nichols for isolating long heat-waves by repeated 
reflection from quartz or rock-salt surfaces. 

A paper by Ixird Rayleigh on “Polish” in the Philosophical 
Magazine will Ixj found of interest. 



CHAPTER II 


THE REFLECTION OF LIGHT FROM PLANE 
AND CURVED SURFACES 

When light strikes the boundary surface separating two media 
of different optical densitiCvS, some of the energy is reflected back 
into the first medium, and some crosses the boundary and is trans- 
mitted through, or absorl^ed by, the second medium. We have 
shown in the previous chapter that if the surface is smooth to 
withinjjne-eighth of a wave-length, we shall have regular reflec- 
tion, but as a matter of fact, we are practically unable to make a 
surface so perfect that absolutely no light is diffused. Admit a 
ray of sunlight into a dark room and concentrate it with a lens 
j on the surface of the most perfect mirror attainable; were diffuse 
! reflection not present the illuminated spot on the mirror would be 
j invisible, which is never the case. 

Even with the most highly polished optical glass, or a surface 
of the cleanest mercury, the small patch on which the concentrated 
sunlight falls is faintly visible in all directions: The slight irregu- 
larities due to the molecular structure of the surface preclude the 
compute destructive interference of the secondary wavelets in the 
region outside of the reflected lx;am. 1'he nearest approach to 
complete reflection and transmission occurs in the case of a very 
thin, freshly split, flake of mica, in which the perfect regularity 
in position and spacing of the molecules on the crystal lattice en- 
sures almost complete absence of diffusion. This case will l)e more 
fully discussed in the Chapter on Hcattering of Light. 

The percentage of diffused light decreases as the angle of inci- 
dence increases, as has l)een shown in the previous chapter, regular 
reflection taking place even on matt surfaces at grazing incidence. 

In studying the reflection of light from plane and curved sur- 
faces we shall investigate not only the direction of the reflected 
rays, but also the form of the reflected wave-fronts. 

R^eefioa of Waves and the Formation of Images. — The study 
of the phenomena of the reflection of light-waves from plane and 
curved surfaces in their relation to the formation of images is of 
importance, since many optical instruments operate with mirrors 
instead of lenses. Any finite source of light such as a lamp filament 
or an illuminated surface may be regarded as a collection of lumi- 
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nous points distributed over a surface. In the formation of a real 
image by a mirror or lens we can consider that a portion of the 
spherical wave, expanding from a single luminous point, is trans- 
formed by reflection or refraction into a contracting sphere which 
collapses to a point, thus forming a single element of the image. 
The wave-fronts emanating from other points on the source are 
incident upon, and reflected from, the mirror surface at different 
angles and consequently shrink to points distributed in space in 
accordance with their points of origin. The images considered from 
the wave-front point of view, can thus be regarded as a space 
distribution of points at which spherical wave-fronts are collaps- 
ing. We will now consider the nature of the wave-front reflected 
from surfaces of different type. 

Reflection of a Plane-Wave from a Plane-Mirror. — Here the 
incident rays are parallel to one another and normal to the wave- 
front. We have seen that the reflected wave-front will be the sur- 
face enveloping the secondary wavelets given off by the various 
points on the mirror’s surface as they are struck in succession by 
the incident wave. The general method of constructing the re- 
flected wave-front is shown in Fig. 28. I^et AB' l)e the surface of 
the mirror, and AB the incident -wave-front, the rays l)eing indi- 
cated by lines. At the moment figured, a secondary disturbance is 
about to leave the point A. This secondary disturbance will have 
spread out all around A, to a distance equal to BB' at the moment 
when the point B on the wave-front encounters the surface. The 
secondary wavelets from points T, D, A’, 
etc., intermediate Iwtween .1 and B\ will 
have lesser radii. To construct them 
draw A 'A' parallel to AB. This will give 
us a subsequent position of the wave- 
front, assuming the mirror not present. 

Join these two wave-fronts by perpendic- 
ular lines, which represent rays, which 
cut the mirror’s surface at C, D, A, etc. 

The wavelet around C must obviously 
have a radius equal to CC\ while that 
around D has a smaller radius, DD\ and 
so on for all the other points. If we 
de8cril)e these spheres (circles in the diagram) we shall find that 
they are enveloped by a plane surface, which makes the same 
angle with the mirror’s surface as the incident wave; since we have 
similar right triangles with a common hypotenuse. 

If we apply the isame construction in the case of a spherical wave, 
we find a reflected wave of spherical fonn^radiating from a point 
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as far below the mirror as the source is above. An image of this 
type is called “virtual, ” having no real existence, as in cases to be 
considered presently. 

Reflection of Sound-Waves. — A striking analogy exists between 
sound and light; we can show nearly all of the phenomena of re- 
flection, refraction, and diffraction by means of sound-waves. An 
electric spark is the centre of a spherical sound-wave, which ex- 
pands at the rate of about 331 metres per second, and at the same 
time is the centre of spherical light-waves, which expand at the 
rate of 300,000 kilometres per second. We have no means of di- 
rectly showing the form of the wave-front of the luminous dis^ 
turbance. We can calculate its form More and after reflection and 
show the agreement between these forms and the rays as actually 

observ'ed, but we 




cannot actually 
show the wave- 
front. In the ctise 
of the air disturl>- 
ance, however, the 
wave-front can- 
not only \ye seen, 


but photographed. We are dealing with a spherical shell of con- 
densed air and, by a suitable optical contrivance which will be 
described in the next chapter, we can study at our leisure the 


changes which the wave-front undergoes. 

The author has prepared an extensive series of photographs of 
sound-waves for the purpose of illustrating optical phenomena. 

The case that we have just considered, namely, the reflection of 
a spherical wave from a plane surface, i.s shown in Fig. 29. The 
sound-wave is started by an electric spark which has just passed 
between two bra.ss balls, seen in line, one l)ehinfl the other at the 
centre of each picture. The wave of condensed air is illuminated 
and photographed by the light of a second spark occurring a mo- 
ment later. By properly regulating the time interval between the 
two sparks a progressive series of views is obtained showing the 
wave-front at different stages of its development. 

The form of the reflected wave or echo is seen to \ye identical with 


the form of the light- wave as calculated by Huygens’s principle. 

Mirrors at Right Angles: Return of Ray to Source. — Rays in- 
eident on two mirrors meeting at a right angle,, in general suffer 


two reflections, some of them returning to the source. This is true 
for all rays in the plane of the paper in Fig. 30a parallelism of the 
incident and twice reflected rays l)eing evident from most ele- 
mentary geometry. R^ys are returned to the source regardless of 
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the (liroction from which tliey come, l)y thrcHJ mirrors forming the 
corner of a culx^ (Fig. '.iJd), Such a mirror can Ixi made l)y cutting 
olf the corner of a solid culx? of glass, and polishing the cut surface, 
rellection in this case l)eing of the “total intemaF’ type. An easier 
method is to cement thr(*e square mirrors together with sealing 
wax. Mosaics of such glass 
rellecting prisms were de- 
signed for naval purposes 
during the war. The Hagship 
of a s<]uadron could ascertain 
the position of the other 
vess(‘ls at night l)y sweeping 
the horizon with a searchlight 
(of too low intensity to ren- 
der them vi.sihle by illumina- 
tion), and the rays reflected 
by the cubic mirrors were visible only from the flagship, since 
they wore returned in this direction n^ardle.ss of the exact orienta- 
tion of the mirror mosaic. Similar mirrors, more crudely made, 
are in common use as “danger” warnings for motor cars, the signs 
rellecting back the light of the car’s lamps. 

Reflection by Ellipsoidal Mirror. — If a spherical wave start, 
at one focus of an ellipsoid of nwolution, the reflected wave will 
Ix' spherical in form, and will collaps(' to a point at the other focus, 
or rays of light issuing from one focus come accurately together 
at the other focus. A surface capable of bringing rays of light 
accurately to a focus, either by reflection or refraction, is said to 
1)0 aplanatic, consiMiuently an ellipsoidal mirror is aplanatic for 
rays iasuing from a point situated at either hmis.- This can be 
shown l)y the following construction. 

Around one focus of an ellipse descrilx' a circle which falls just 
outside of the furthest extremity of the ellipse. Draw' a numlx‘r 
of radii to the circle, and around the points where the radii cut the 
ellipse (lescrilx' circles with radii ecpial to the distances from the 
respective ixants to the outer circle (me;isured along the radii). 
The circles will Ix) envelo|X'd by another circle (the reflected wave- 
front), the centre of which is at the other focus of the ellipse. 

Shadow photographs of the reflt'cf ion of a sound-w'ave in an ellip- 
tical mirror by Foley ‘ are shown in Fig. 31. The expanding sphere 
is seen to have been changed by reflection into a contracting sphere^ 
which shrinks to a point at the other focus. The same thing can be 
shown by making a shallow, flat.-l)ottomed, ellipticid dish of wood, 
filling it with mercury, and touching the surface of the fluid at 

' PV. Hcv., 373, 1912. 
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one focus of the ellipse. By placing the dish in the sunlight, and 
receiving the reflected light on a screen, the experiment can be 
shown to a class. 

The ellipsoidal mirror has one interesting property, to which 
attention has not apparently been drawn. It collects the energy 
of a widely divergent system of rays, compressing them into a 
cone of much smaller angular aperture. This is clearly shown by 
Fig. 32o in which A is the source and B the image. Here a cone 
of rays of 180® aperture (hemispherical wave) has, after reflection, 
been reduced to a cone of about 40®, and after passing through a 
focus at B diverges and falls on a lens L so placed as to render 



them parallel. It is clear now that we .shall be projecting more 
light through the lens L than if we di.spen.sed with the ellipsoid 
and placed the source at B. In the former case we utilize half of 
the total light emitted by the source (180® cone), in the latter 
only that contained in a cone of 40®. One’s first imprcvssion would 
be that nothing would l)e gained by substituting an image for the 
actual source. Looking at the matter from the wave-front point 
of view, we find that there is an enormous concentration of ampli- 
tude on one side of the contracting spherical wave-front which is 
collapsing to the focus, as shown by Fig. 326 in which the amplitude 
(intensity) is represented by the width of the line, the lowest 
intensity being to the left, i.e. away from the source A. The 
energy of one-half of the spherical wave expanding from A is, 
after reflection, locate^ on a wave-front in the 40® cone at the 
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right of B, At first sight a difficulty may appear if we consider 
that the distances between A and the sphere around 5, via the 
reflecting surface arc all equal, 
ask himself the question (Insfore 
reading further), “Why is not 
the amplitude everywhere the 
same over the sphere around 
Hj if it is everywhere e(|uidistant 
From the source?” (measured 
[ilong the rays of course). The 
difficulty is only apparent, for 
we have neglected to take into 
L'onsideration the fact that (he 
L'lernents of the wave are ex- 
panding before reflection, and 
contracting after reflection. In 
the former case the amplitude 
decreases as. the wave advances, 
in the latter it increases. The 
element of wave reaching B via 
I) is decreasing in amplitude 
over the long path AD, and increjising over the shorter path DB, 
The reverse is the case for the element of wave going via C. 

At first sight it may ap|K'ar that this arrangement violates the 
Ijiw that an image can never lx* brighter than the source, but if 
we take into account the fact that the image is larger than the 
source, — magnification resulting from the circumstance that the 
image is further away from the right-hand side of the mirror than 
the source, the difliculty about intrinsic 
brilliancy vanishes. In the case of a 
single radiating atom at the focus the 
image will l)e a diffraction disk enor- 
mously larger than the atom. 

Reflection from a Parabolic Minor. 
— If we construct the reflected wave- 
front in the case of a wave starting at 
the focus of a paralK)Iic mirror, we 
shall find that the reflection transforms 
the spherical wave into a plane-wave. 
The reflected rays, being normal to the wave-front, are parallel, 
:>n{l arc consequently projected in a narrow l)eam out of the 
mirror. This is the principle on which the naval searchlights are 
constructed. 

let 0 be the focus of the parabolic section ot the mirror (Fig. 33), 



It is suggested that the student 
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Construct the imaginary spherical wave-front (unreflected) EF, 
and around points C, etc., on the parabola construct circles, or 
secondary wavelets, with radii equal to the distances of the points 
from the imaginary wave-front measured along the radii of the 
circle EF, 

The wavelets will be enveloped by a straight line, the section of 
a plane. It is easy to see that this line is straight, or that the 
reflected wave-front is accurately plane. Every point on the parab- 
ola is equidistant from the focus and the directrix; /. OA — AB 
and OC=CD. Around A and C we have circles with radii equal 
to A E and CF respectively. Now, OE=OF, being radii of same 
circle, and DG=OF and Bf{=OE; DG=BH or the enveloping 
line is everywhere equidistant from the directrix, and consequently 
parallel to it. The reflected wave is, therefore, a true plane. The 
projection of a truly plane-wave from a paralx)loid mirror is 
practically never realized, since the source of light is always of 
finite size — that is, the waves do not all start from the exact focus. 

The amplitude of the plane- wave passing out of the paraboloid 
is greatest on the axis decreasing as we ptiss to portions of the 
wave reflected from parts of the mirror lying at greater distances 
from the source. This is the same effect as that just considered 
for the ellipsoid. 

In Fig. 34 we have the reflection of a sound-wave from a para- 
bolic mirror. The converse of this case is also true. Plane-waves 



Fig. 34 


entering a parabolic mirror arc transformed by reflection into 
eonverging spherical waves which shrink to a point at the focus 
of the paraboloid. This means that parallel rays, or rays coming 
from an object situated at a great distance, arc brought accurately 
to a focus by a mirror of this form, or the paralx)lic mirror is 
• aplanatic for parallel rays. 

The surface of a liquid in uniform rotation assumes the form of 
a paraboloid under the influence of centrifugal force, and the 
author once constructed a reflecting telescope of mercury twenty 
inches in diameter which operated on this principle. The focal 
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length could be varied from three to twenty or more feet by alter- 
ing the speed of rotation. The instruinent resolved stars three 
seconds of arc apart, showed the small craterlets on the moon, 
and yielded wonderfully bright images of nebulae when running 
with a short focus. It was, however, merely a scientific curiosity. 
See Astrophysical Journal^ 1909 and 1910. 

Projection of Narrow Beams to Great Distances. — A system 
of secret signalling by means of very narrow light beams was 
developed by the author during the war. The optical projectors 
for flash signals universally employed at the time were similar to 
automobile headlamps and gave a beam of considerable angular 
aperture. They could not, therefore, he used for signalling from 
the rear to advanced positions. The principles upon which optical 
projection depended did not appear to have been generally under- 
stood, for very short focus mirrors of rather large aperture were 
employed, under the mistaken impression that it was necessary 
to collect the rays within as large a cone as possible and render 
them parallel, in order to reach great distances. As a matter of 
fact the focal length of the mirror (or lens) does not enter the 
problem at all. The aperture is the only thing that counts. This 
will be clear from the following consideration. Suppose we wish 
to employ a mirror or lens three inches in diameter, then, if we 
use a true point source, placed exactly at the focus, a beam three 
inches in diameter will he projected to infinity with no lateral 
spreading (except the small amount due to diffraction). Our 
source, however, must have some finite size, and the various ele- 
ments of its surface project a complex of three-inch parallel beams 
inclined slightly to each other, the inclination increasing as the 
focal length of the mirror or lens is decreased. A greatly enlarged 
image of the soHrc£ is thus formed on a distant screen, which is 
made up of the three-fneh disks formed by the aggregate beams 
of all of the true points of the source. This image will increase 
in size as the focal length of the mirror is reduced. We gather 
more light, but wc distribute it over a larger tract of country and 
nothing is gained in visibility. The observer’s eye sees the entire 
aperture of the mirror filled with light of the same intrinsic in- 
tensity as that of the source, therefore the greater the diameter 
of the projector, the greater the distance at which it is visible. 
The instrument as actually constructed for military purposes 
consisted of an achromatic telescope of three-inch aperture and • 
18-inch focus with a small concentrated filament incandescent 
lamp mounted exactly at the focus, just in front of the eye-piece. 
This projected a beam, the width of which at a distance of two 
miles was only about ten feet. On looking iito the eye-piece, the 
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distant landscape, highly magnified, and the concentrated tungsten 
filament of the lamp were both seen in good focus. The telescope 
was aimed by bringing the ‘point at which the flash signals were 
to be directed into coincidence with the filament. The principle 
of the reversibility of rays then ensured that the flashes reached 
the desired point. This lamp was visible in field glasses, in full 
sunlight, at a distance of twelve miles when operated by an eight- 
volt battery. With two observers ten feet apart at a distance of 
a mile, it was possible to flash signals to one that were quite 
invisible to the other. 

Formation of Images by Parabolic Mirrors. — Parabolic mirrors 
are now universally used for astronomical photography. The 
time of exposure depends upon the ratio of the aperture of the 
mirror to its focal length. It might appear, at first sight, that the 
time of exposure could l)e reduced to any degree by employing a 
suflSciently deep paraboloid. It is tme tliat the amount of light 
sent to focus can lx» increased indefinitely by building up the 
paralK)loid, but this light will not all go to the formation of a 

single image as is clear from Fig. 35, 
which shows that the image formed 
by the portion of the paraboloid at 
B is inclined at 90° to the image 
fonned by the portion at .1, for the 
image is perpendicular to the rays. 
It is thus clear that as soon as we 
attempt to increase the aperture of 
Fig. 35 the mirror, distortion of the image 

occurs, not only as a result of this 
variable inclination, but also from the circumstance that the size 
of the image varies for different parts of the mirror since the focal 
length of an element at B is greater than that of one at A. 

If we are concerned only with the concentration of energy, as 
when employing a mirror for producing high temperatures with 
focussed sunlight, the paraboloid should l>e made as large iis pos- 
sible for a given focus. 1'hin platinum foil can I)C melted by sun- 
light concentrated with a searchlight mirror 3 fc«t in diameter 
and 18 inches focus. Much higher temperatures could lx* secured 
by employing larger mirrors of the same focal length, i.e. by ex- 
tending the paralx)loid .surface. The diameter of the sun *8 image 
• formed by the mirror is about 8 mms. but will increase rapidly as 
we utilize portions far removed from the vertex, the diameter of the 
image for any zone being proportional to the distance of the zone. 

Reflection by Hyperboloid. — A spherical wave originating in 
one focus of an hyperboloid is, by reflection, changed into a sphere 
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whose centre is at the other focus. The reflected rays appear, 
therefore, to come from, this point, each focus of the hyperboloid 
being the virtual image of the other. This follows at once from 
the fact that lines joining the two foci of the hyperbola with any 
point on the curve make equal angles with the normal at the point. 
liCt F and F' be the two foci (Fig. 36), 
and consider any ray drawn from F' \ 
to the branch of the hyperbola nearest \ \ ^ 

it, say to the point A. Then FA and | 

F'A make ecpial angles with the nor- 'j — ■ 

inal, and the reflected ray A produced / I '' 

backwards coincides with A F. Aspheri- \ 

cal wave started at F' will, after re- \ 

flection, l)e a sphere with its centre Fig. 36 

at F. If a wave is started at F and 

reflected in the convex surface* of the same branch of the hyperbola 
(the branch nearer F l)(*ing removed), it will l)e transformed into 
a sphere expanding from F' iis a centre. 

If now we consider a spherical wave-front contracting towards 
the focus F' {i.e. reversing the last ca.^) it will, after reflection, 
converge towards F, In other words, the convergence of the rays 
will Ik* (|(‘crejus('d without interfering with their ability to come 
to a focus at a point. This is important in connection with the 
use of hypt»rl)oloidal mirrors in modern reflecting telescopes. 

Reflecting Telescopes. — The earlie.st proposal for a reflecting 
tele.scoix* was made in 1663 by James (Gregory, who, however, 
did not succeed in making a practical instrument. His scheme is 
ot interest as it involved the u.*^^ of lM>th the paraboloid and ellip- 
soid. Its construction is shown in Fig. 37, /. .1 is a paralwlic mir- 
ror, perforated at its centre, with a focus at H. At C is a concave 
ellip.'^oid with its conjugate foci at H and /). It therefore forms an 


image at I) of the image at H formed by the large mirror. Tele- 
scopes of this type w(‘re subsequently manufactured by James 
Short of Kdinburgh in 1732 which gave good results, lieing known 
as (Iregorian telescopes. The image at I) was viewed by an eye- 
piece through the perforation in the mirror. 

The first successful reflecting telescotx* was, however, con- 
structed by Newton alxiut 1676. Previous instruments had l)een 
made with single lenses of very long focus, to lesvsen the chromatic 
alierration, and as Newton’s investigations of dispersion had con-* 
vinced him of the impossibility of constnicting an achromatic 
lens, he turned to the concave mirror, the focal length of which is 
independent of the color of the light. He placed a small mirror on 
the axis between the objective and the imngc (nenr the latter), 
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which reflected the rays out through the side of the tube, where 
the image was viewed with an eye-piece as in Fig. 37, Telescopes 
of this form are called Newtonian reflectors. The mirror, however, 
obstructs some of the incident light, and Herschel accordingly 
inclined his mirror so that the image fell at the side of the tube. 
This produces a little distortion, however, though it is small if 
the inclination is not more than two or three degrees. If we could 
make a paraboloid in which a portion of the true surface a little 
to one side of the axis was used, the mirror when properly oriented 
would give an image free from distortion in an oblique direction. 
See section on Focal lines. This could be accomplished by local 
corrections of the surface. In practice it is found that the defini- 
tion of the Herschel reflector is best with the mirror in a certain 
position, which can l)e found by rotating it in its own plane. 
In this position we have the nearest approximation to the ideal 
condition mentioned above. The circumstance results from slight 



A second type of instrument was devised by Cassegrain who 
placed a convex mirror of long focus between the paraboloid and 
its focus, as in Fig. 37, 3. This decreased the convergence of the 
rays which come to a focus in the aperture of the large mirror, as 
•in the Gregorian type. The convex mirror must l)e an hyperboloid 
as we have seen. The largest reflecting telescope in the worid is 
the monster instrument of the Mt. Wilson Observatory in Cali- 
fornia, with a mirror of 100.4 inches diameter and a focus of 
43 feet. Its construction is similar to that of its predecessor, with 
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a 60>inch mirror of 25-foot focus. This instrument can be used 
first as a Newtonian, as shown in Fig. 37, 2 ; second as a Cassegrain- 
ian with a focus equivalent to 100 feet, Fig. 37, 3\ and third as a 
Cassegrainian with a focal length of 150 feet. To transform it 
into the Cassegrain type a convex hyperboloid is put in place of 
the plane-mirror used in the Newtonian type. This decreases the 
convergence of the rays, which are either reflected to one side at 
the base of the tube, as in Fig. 37, 5, or thrown down through the 
hollow polar axis as in Fig. 37, 4 (150-foot focus). In using the 
hyperboloidal mirror, the actual distance traversed by the rays 
in coming to a focus is not 150 feet, but the size of the image is 
the same as that produced by a mirror having an actual focal 
length of 150 feet. 

Reflection from Spherical Surfaces. — If the reflecting surface 
be a portion of a sphere, the effects are more complicated, except in 
the special case of waves starting at the centre of curvature. The 
rays do not all meet at a point, as in the cases which we have con- 
sidered, but envelop a surface known as the Caustic. An example 
of a caustic is the cusped line of illumination .seen on the table- 
cloth when the light of a lantp strikes the inner surface of a silver 
napkin ring. We have seen that a concave paraboloid brings paral- 
lel rays accurately to a focus.- A concave spherical mirror does not 
do this. Rays near the axis come to a focus approximately at a 
point, but as we recede from the axis we soon find the reflected rays 
falling wide of the focus. This effect is known tis Spherical Aberra- 
tion. In constructing 
telescope mirrors, opti- 
cians strive to give the 
surface as nearly as 
possible the figure of a 
paraboloid. The nature 
of the wave-front in 
cases where caustics are 
formed is not at once 
apparent. The subject 

is usually treated by yiq. 38 

ray methods, and we 
shall accordingly Ix^gin by considering one or two examples geo- 
metrically, although the evolution of the wave-front, and the 
relation between the wave-front and the csmstic, form a more* 
interesting study. 

Reflection from Convex Spherical Surfaces. — In studying re- 
flection by ray methods we can regard a curved surface as made 
up of an infinite number of plane surfaces, ^or each one of whidi 
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the law of equal angles holds. Let us take as the first case the 
reflection of light radiating from a luminous point by a convex 
spherical mirror. 

When the light is incident on a small portion of a sphere in a 
nearly normal direction, we may regard the reflected rays as ema- 
nating from a point l)ehind the mirror. If, however, we employ 
a large arc of the mirror this docs not hold even approximately, 
and we require an expression for the position of this focus in terms 
of the angle of incidence. 

Let the radius of curvature of the mirror be the distance of 
the radiating point from the centre of curvature 6, and the angle 
of incidence i; find g, the distance of the focus D from the centre 
(Fig. 38). It can be shown by elementary trigonometry (see earlier 
edition) that 

9-7^1 — ^^75 for CONVEX MIRUOR. 

2b cos B — y 

Considering D as the luminous point, and solving for 6, we get 


5-:p- — iiL — equation for a concave mirror. 

2g coA b-y* * 

These equations show us that the rays reflected from different 
annular elements of the sphere (determined by B) if produced 
backwards cut the axis of the mirror nearer and nearer to its sur- 
face as B is increased. 

For rays near the axis {B = Q and cos B — 1) we have 


If the source is at a great distance, i.e. b very large in comparison 
to y we have 



that is, the focus i.s midway Ix'tween the surface and the centre of 
curvature. If we construct a numl)er of reflected rays wc shall 
find that they envelop a caustic .surface, which is virtual in the 
case of a convex spherical mirror and real in the case of a concave. 
We cannot therefore form a clear image with a spherical mirror of 
Jarge aperture, since the rays do not focus all at the same point; 
in other words, the reflected wave is not spherical as in the case of 
the ellipsoid and paraboloid. 

Reflection of Plane*Waves from Concave Spherical Mirrors. 

The author became interested in the problem in 1898 ob & result 
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of a study of photofi^aphs made of sound-waves entering a hemi- 
cylindrical mirror. The reflected wav(vfront« were of quite intricate 
form, a series of them Ixiintij reproduced in J'ij?. 89. "I'he reflected 
front is cusped, and in one stajj;e (No. 4) has a form not unlike 
that of a volcanic cone with a lK)wl-shai)ed crater. It appeared 
to be worth while to construct reilectcd wave-fronts by jjjeometry, 
showing the front in successive positions and then photoj^raph 
the drawing on a kinemato^craph film which, when projected, 
would show the movement of the wave and its transformations 
in a graphic manner. The method already described has certain 
disadvantages in the present cas('; it does not readily give us the 



Fig. 39 


complete wave-front, and it gives but a single front. In this par- 
ticular case the reflected front is rather intricate, and a construction 
that will enable us to follow it in its evolution is desirable. This 
can be accomplished l)y employing a second methoil. 

ABC is the mirror, .lOr the plane-wave (I'ig. 40). Around 
points on ABC as centres descrilH' circles tangent to the wave. 
These circles will lx? cnvelo|K'd by another surface, ADE^ l>elow the 
mirror (the orthogonal surface). If we en'ct normals on this sur- 
face, we have the reflected rays, and if we measure off equal dis- 
tances on the normals, we have the reflect etl wave-front . l^y draw-* 
ing the orthogonal surface we avoid the complication of having to 
measure off the distances around a corner. The orthogonal sur- 
face is an epicycloid formed by the rolling of a circle of a diameter 
equal to the radius of curvature of the mirrqr on the mirror's sur- 
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face, and the normals can be erected by drawing the arc FG (the 
path of the centre of the generating circle), and describing circles 
of diameter BE around various points on it. A line joining the 
point of intersection of one of these circles with the epicycloid, and 
the point of tangency with the mirror, will, when produced, give a 
rpflected ray; for example, JK produced, for circle described around 



H. This construction once prepared, the series of wave-front pic- 
tures can be very quickly made. Three or four sheets of paper are 
laid under the construction and holes punched through the pile 
by means of a pin, at equal distances along each ray (measured 
from orthogonal surface). 

The centre of the mirror and the point where its axis meets the 
surface are also indicated in the same manner. The sheets are now 
separated, and corresponding pin-holes are united on each sheet by 
a broad black line, which represents the wave-front. After a time 
it becomes necessary to consider double reflections, and to do this 
we are compelled to construct twice-reflected rays (indicated by 
dotted lines), and medkurc around a comer each time. The results 
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obtained are shown by Fig. 41. These are diagrams taken at inter- 
vals on a kinetoscope film prepared by the author for illustrating 
the wave evolutions.^ 


About one hundred constructions were made, in the manner 
just described, and photographed in succession on the film, which 
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Fia. 41 

was shown at the Royal Society in 1899, at which time there were 
only two moving-picture machines in London, the one used being 
loaned by Robert Paul. This film may l>e regarded as the ancestor 
of the modem cinema cartoons. 

In Fig. 42 we have a numlx^r of wave-fronts in different stages 

of reflection, and it is at once 
apparent that the cusp traces 
the caustic surface, indicated 
by a dotted line. 

This gives us at once a 
physical^ as distinguished from 
a geometricaly definition of a 
caustic, which is a surface traced by a moving cusp of the wave- 
front. The curvature of the crater increases as we go from thfi 
bottom to the rim, at which point the radius Ix^comes zero. The 
inner edge is then continually passing through a focus and apH 

‘Wood, “Photo(?raphy of Sound- Wavea, and Kinematopraphic Demonstratioa 
of Reflected Wavo-Frontu,” Proceedings Royal Sociely^voX, 66. 



Fig. 42 
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pearing on the outside building up, as it were, the sides of the 
cone. The cusp can thus 1x3 regarded as a moving focus, where 
there is a concentration of energy, and since it travels along the 
caustic, the incrcjised illumination along this line is accounted for. 

Photogniphs of the saucer-shaped reflected wave-front in the 
case of a spherical wave starting at the focus of a spherical mirror 



Fig. 43 


are reproduced in Fig. 43. .V parabolic mirror reflects a plane-wave 
as has been shown, while in thi.s case no portion of the wave is 
truly plane, and its area gradually contracts as it advances, its 
rim Ixiing a moving focus which t races 
a cone-shapcnl caustic .as shown in 
Fig. 44. This can lx; demonstrated by 
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Fio. 44 



silvering the outside of a hemi.spherical glass evaporating-dish or 
half of a large, round-bottomed flask. The concave mirror thus 
formed should be monnted on a stand, and a two-candle 
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electric lamp arranged so that it can be moved along the axis of 
the mirror. 

If we place the lamp in the focus of the mirror, and hold a sheet 
of ground glass in front of it at the proper distance^, we can show 
the luminous ring formed by the passage of the sides of the saucer- 
shaped wave through a focus. 

The illumination within the ring is due in part to unreflected 
light, and in part to the flat portion of the i-eflcctcd wave. 

Formation of Images. — In the formation of a real image by a 
mirror, the rays radiating from a point are brought together again 
approximately at a point, or the reflected wave-fronts are converg- 
ing spheres. The formation of these images, and the study of their 
position and distance from the mirrors, l)elong to geometrical 
optics. The influence of the form of the wave-front on the dis- 
tinctness of the image may, however, be considered in connection 
with what has gone iK'fore. We have seen that the paraboloid and 
ellipsoid are the only surfaces that reflect s[)herical fronts; other 
curved surfaces give, in general, caustics. If we use only a very 
small portion of the sjAiere, and receive the light normally, we 
have only the cusp of the caustic, which is very nearly a point. 
There is a certain amount of what is called longitudinal aberration, 
owing to the fact that the rays re- 
flected from the periphery come to 
a point situated nearer the mirror 
than tho.se reflected from the points 
near the axis. If the image be thrown 
on a screen, the briglit spot formed 
by the central rays will lx* sur- 
rounded by a circular ring of light 
formed by the peripheral rays which 
have already come to a focus and are Fin. 45 

diverging once more. The position 

of sharpest definition lies Unween the focal points of the marginal 
and central rays. The circle of light is smallest at this point, and 
is known as the circle of least confusion. The line AB in Fig. 45 
shows the position of this point. 

Focal Lines. — Suppose' now that the incident light falls on the 
mirror in an obliqtie direction. This is the condition if we consider 
a small portion of the hemispherical, concave mirror at some dis- 
tance from the axis. The reflected wave will come to a focus in fi 
line instead of a point; as we increase the distance of the screen 
from the mirror, the line will decrease in length, incivasing in width 
until it is transformed into a line at right angles to the first. 

These lines are known as the primary and secondary focal lines 
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respectively, and can be shown by holding a concave mirror in an 
oblique position and reflecting the light coming from a small, bril- 
liant source on a screen placed at various distances from the mirror. 
We can best form an idea of how these lines are formed by consider- 
ing the question first by a ray method and then by a wave-front 
method. 

Let AH be the axis of the mirror, near the edge of which a bundle 
of rays parallel to the axis falls. Construct the reflected rays from 
a linear strip BC as shown in the sectional view (Fig. 46) : we shall 
have a flat, converging fan coming to a focus at F', then diverging 
and cutting the axis at F". Now rotate the whole figure through 
several degrees around AH as an axis; the parallel sheet of incident 
rays will trace the rectangular incident bundle, the line BC will 
trace an approximately rectangular area of the mirror, F' will 
move through a short circular arc, approximately a straight line 
(the primary focal line), w^hile the diverging fan will trace out 

wedge-shaped portions of space 
on each side of the axis, which 
have a common linear boundary 
at F" (the secondar>' focal line). 
The reflected rays between the 
two focal lines fill a space similar 
in shape to the sphenoid of crys- 
tallography. If any difficulty is 
found in forming a picture of this 
rotation figure in the mind, it can 
be removed by cutting out of 
cardboard a diagram representing 
a section of the mirror, incident 
and reflected rays as figured 
above, and mounting it on a 
knitting needle placed in coincidence with the axis AH. By rotat- 
ing the needle through a small angle, the formation of the focal 
lines and the sphenoidal bundles of rays can be readily seen. 

If we require a mirror which will form a focal point in an oblique 
direction, the portion BC must l>e cut from a paralx)loid surface 
the axis of which is AH. This is for parallel rays, and the subject 
has already been discussed under reflecting telescopes. 

If we require a mirror which will form a focal point in an oblique 
direction for rays coming from a source at a small distance, the 
mirror must be a portion of an ellipsoid, say the portion at D in 
Pig. 49, where A and H are the conjugate foci. Such mirrors would 
be very difficult to make, as the curvatures are different along dif- 
ferent meridians. 
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Ijet us next endeavor to explain the formation of focal lines by 
considering the form of the wave«front. 

The curvature of the wave-front as it leaves the mirror under 
these conditions is different along different meridians. If we cut a 
piece out of the side of a 
hen’s egg we shall have 
something of analogous 
form. c 

I^t AB the direction 
of greatest curvature and 
CD that of least curva- 
ture (Fig. 47). To start with, suppose the curvature be equal along 
all lines parallel to A By and suppose all lines parallel to CD to be 
straight. This will give us a cylindrical wave which will come to 
a linear focus at Fi, the length of the line Ijoing equal to the 
length of the cylindrical wave. 

If we start with a scpiare wave-front we shall find it contracting 
to a line as we approach Fi, and expanding beyond Fi, first as a 
horizontal rectangle, then a square, and finally a vertical rectangle. 

Now let us impress a slight curva- 
ture parallel to CD. The result of 
this will be that our square will now 
contract in both directions, only in 
one less rapidly than in the other, 
and the line at Fi into which it 
shrinks will l)e shorter than l^efore, 
aud instead of being straight will 
ho slightly concave towards F 2 . 
From here it can \yo regarded as an 
expanding wave in a vertical plane, 
and a contracting wave in a hori- 
zontal plane. It is easily seen that 
the line at Fi will now open out, 
first into a horizontal rectangle, as l)efore, then a square (as the 
two sides closing in Ix^come equal to the top and bottom moinng 
out)f then a vertical rectangle, and finally a vertical line at Fj, as 
the sides come together. 

It is interesting to enquire as to the nature of the rectangular 
wave-surface Ixjtween Fi and Fj. From its nature wt see that it 
must be concave towards h\ in the horizontal plane, and convex i» 
the vertical, the surface resembling a small portion cut out from 
the inside of a thick cylindrical ring. We can, indeed, find surfaces 
of this form on our geometrically constructed wave-fronts. 

Consider the diagram shown in Fig. 48 (vdiich will be recognized 




Fig. 47 
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as the “volcanic cone'^ form), remembering that the complete 
wave-front is formed by the rotation of this figure around the axis 
of the mirror. 

The bowl of the crater is concave along every meridian, but it is 
at once apparent that any portion of the outer slope has the re- 
quired saddle-shape, Ix'ing concave in horizontal planes and con- 
vex in vertical planes. From this it is evident that the outer wall 
of the volcanic cone, i)efore it crosses the axis of the mirror, always 
represents the portions of the wave-front l)c tween the primary 
and secondary focal lines. 

That this is true is evident, when we recollect that the first focal 
line is formed l>y the intei-soction of rays on the caustic surface, or, 
regarded from the wave |)oint of view, by the passage through their 
foci on the cusp of tiie wave, of adjacent elements of the wave-front. 
The second focal line lies on the axis of the mirror; conse(|uently the 
wave-front l)etween the lines is that portion of the surface which 
has passed through a focus on the cusp, but which hfis not crossed 
the axis. 

It will l)e found that a small glass model of the wave-front, shown 
in cross section in Fig. 4<S, is extremely useful in making the whole 
matter clear. It can l)e made by drawing down a large thin tul)e, 
melting the end down flat, and then sucking it in a little. 

Fermat’s Principle. — We sometimes find it stated that a ray of 
light in passing from one point to another by way of either a re- 
flecting or refracting sur- 
face, chooses a path such 
that the time of transit is 
a minimum. This principle 
was stated by Fermat more 
than two centuries ago. It 
is true, however, only for 
plane surfaces. In the case 
of reflection from a plane 
surface the incident and 
reflected rays make equal 
angles with the normal, and we know from elementary geometry 
that this path is the shortest that can be traced from one point 
to the other by way of the surface. The same is true for convex 
surfaces, but for concave surfaces we find that in certain cases the 
f)ath is a maximum instead of a minimum. 

That the path is sometimes a maximum can l}e seen by the con- 
struction shown in Fig. 49. We will consider the passage of a ray 
from the point A to the point B by way of the reflecting spherical 
surfaces ODE and FGJi. Around the points A and B as foci we 
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construct an ellipsoid which we will suppose to be tangent to the 
two reflecting surfaces at D and G. This ellipse is an aplanatic 
surface for rays issuing from either focus, consequently the time 
of transit of a ray from one focus to the other by way of the ellipti- 
cal surface is the same for every point on the surface. Now the 
ellipsoid and the two spherical surfaces have common tangent planes 
at D and G, conse(|uently D and G will be the points on the spheri- 
cal mirrors so oriented that they can reflect rays from A to B. It 
is easy to see that the path A(tB is shorter than any other path 
l)etween .1 and B by way of the sphere which is exterior to the 
ellipse, while in the case of the other sphere the path actually pur- 
sued (ADB) is longer than any other path which we can draw from 
A to the surface and from thence to /?. In this case we see that the 
path chosen by the ray is such as to make the time of transit a 
maximum. The conditions for a maximum or minimum may l^e 
expressed by saying that the variation of the time of transit with 
the change of path, ceases at the points for which the path is either 
a maximum or minimum, or 6(AZ)+Dfi)=0. 
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REFRACTION OF LIGHT 

In the preceding chapter we have discussed the forms and be- 
havior of the wave-fronts reflected back into the first medium, when 
light falls upon the boundary between two media of different optical 
density. A portion of the energy, however, always passes into 
the second medium, except, perhaps, in the special case of total re- 
flection, and even in this case mathematical analysis shows us that 
there is a disturbance beyond the boundary, though only penetrat- 
ing to a distance of a few wave-lengths. The energy crossing the 
boundary may either be absorbed by the second medium, or propa- 
gated according to the laws governing luminous disturbances in it. 

In the present chapter we shall consider only the case of wave- 
propagation in an isotropic medium, or one in which the velocity of 
propagation is independent of direction. Later on we shall inves- 
tigate the refraction of light in bodies in which the velocity is 
different in different directions. 

We will begin by considering the refraction of a plane-wave at a 
plane surface. 

Refraction of Plane-Wave at Plane Surface. — Suppose a plane- 
wave incident at an angle of 30® on a flat surface of ghiss, and as- 
sume the velocity in the glass to l)e less than the velocity in air, as 
we shall subsequently show it to Ixj. 

The various points on the glass surface become in succession 
centres of secondary disturbances as they are struck by the inci- 
dent wave. These secondary wavelets spread out in both media, 
and it has been shown by Huygens's construction that the reflected 
wave is the envelope of those spreading out in the first medium. 
If we apply the .same construction to the second medium, supposing 
for the sake of simplicity that the velocity of the wave-propaga- 
tion in it is only one-half as great as in the first, the wavelets in 
the glass will have radii half as large as the corresponding wavelets 
in air, and the enveloping surface or refracted wave-front is turned 
through an angle (Fig. 50). The rays, or normals of the wave, are 
therefore bent an equal amount. 

It was determined in 1621 by Snell that in every case of refrac- 
tion the incident and refracted rays make such angles with the 
normal to the surface^ that the ratio of their sines is constant for 
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any two given media. Snell’s law of refraction we now know holds 
only for isotropic media. It can easily be deduced from Huygens’s 
construction in the following way. 

Construction. — The angle of incidence i is the angle between the 
incident ray and the normal to the surface. It is also the angle 
between the wave-front and 
the surface. The same is true 
for the angle of refraction. 

I^et the velocity in air 
and the velocity in glass bej/ 

(equal to say t;/ 2 ), and let t 
equal the time required for 
the wave in air to traverse the Fiq 50 

distance BB' (Fig. 50). Then 

BB' = vi, and the radius of the secondary disturbance around A 
in the glass will l^e A A' or BB'I2. We have then BB' /AB'^sin 
i and AA'IAB' = sin r, 

sin i BB' V x ^ • xu- « 
or — = -7-77 = -. = constant, m this case 2 . 

sin r A A v 

This constant is the relative refractive index between the media, 
and the alxive relation holds for every value of t, if the second me- 
dium is the one in which the disturbance travels at a lesser velocity. 

The refractive index is 
usually designated by 
ju, and in the above case 
is of course 2 , which is 
higher than is usually 
the case. 

Total Reflection. — 

We have seen that in 
passing from a rare to 
a denser medium a re- 
fracted ray always ex- 
ists, no matter how 
great the angle of in- 
cidence. This is not true 
- ' if we reverse the con- 

ditions, for now the 
relative refractive index will be less than one, and we shall 
find that, if i exceeds a certain value, sin r is greater than one. 
But no angle has a sine greater than one, therefore there can 
be no refracted ray. Ixjt us apply Huygens’s construction to 
the case. The secondary waves in the second medium will have 
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radii greater than the corresponding ones in the first medium, 
since their velocity of propagation is greater. By dividing the 
radii of the reflected wavelets by /u, we obtain the dimensions of 
the refracted wavelets. We shall find that, up to a certain value of 
iy these secondary disturbances will intersect the surface within 
the projection, of the incident wave upon it; in other words, a 
tangent plane can lie drawn from the point B' (Fig. 51). At a cer- 
tain value of 2 , however, the secondary wavelet around A will 
intersect the surface at B\ and the siiine will be true for all of the 
other wavelets: (since, if the short leg of one of the right triangles 
divided by fi gives us the hypotenuse, the same will be tmc of all 
the other similar right triangles). The tangent plane drawn from 
to these wavelets will lie normal to the surface, and will touch 
the wavelets in a single point only (in the sectional diagram). The 
refracted ray therefore will travel along the surface, or more cor- 
rectly there will Ix' no refracted ray. 

The value of i for which this condition exists can be found by 
combining sin i=ACjAB with ACjii-ABy which gives us sin 
t = M of course lieing the refractive index of the rarer medium 
with respect to the denser. If, as is customary, we consider g as 
the refractive index of the denser with respect to the rarer the last 
equation becomes 

. . 1 
sin 

The angle determined by the aliove expression is known as the 
Critical Angle. If it lx? exceeded, the secondary wavelets cut the 
surface beyond the point B' and no tangent plane can lie drawn, 
therefore no refracted ray exists. The energy in this case is totally 
reflected. 

If in the fonnula sin i/sin r=^i we a.ssign various values to t, and 
solve for r, we shall find that ever>^ [lo.ssible value of i IxUween 
0® and 90® gives a corresponding value of r if fi is greater than one, 
which is alwnys the c:use when the ray passes from a rare into a 
denser medium. Take the case of rays of light entering the level 
surface of a pond, at all possible incidences from if to 90®. The 
zenith light passes straight down, the horizon light is refracted in 
a direction given by sin 9()®/sin r— 1.33, or sin r= 1/1.33, which 
gives for r a value slightly greater than 48®. In other words, no 
ray in the water makes an angle with the normal greater than about 
48®. The light therefore which enters an eye under water consists of 
rays embraced by a cone of 96® angular aperture (Fig. 52) instead 
of 180®, as is the case when the eye in air is directed towards the 
zenith. If therefore, when submerged in water, the eye be directed 
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towards the surface, the sky appears compressed into a circle of 
light subtending an angle of 96"^, the appearance being precisely 
as if the water were covered with an opaque roof with a round 
hole directly overhead. If, however, we arc in diving armor, and 
look upward through the plate glass window of the helmet, the 
illusion of the hole vanishes, for now the horizon rays are refracted 
back into their original direction on passing into air once more, as 
is shown in Fig. 53, the 96° cone widening out to 180°. 

In this connection it is of interest to ascertain how the external 
world appears to a fish below the surface of smooth water. The 
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objects surrounding or overhanging the pond must all appear 
within the circle of light previously alluded to. There must l>e a 
great deal of distortion of objects which are not very nearly over- 
head, but we can gain absolutely no idea of their appearance by 
opening the eyes under water, since the lens of the human eye is 
only adapted to vision in air, and when submerged is (piite unable 
to distinguish the shape of objects. There is, however, no diffi- 
culty in photographing tiie circular window of light and the ex- 
ternal world as seen through it. It was found after a little ex- 
perimenting that IxMter results were obtained with a pin-hole than 
with a lens, and a small camera was constructed which could be 
filled with water and pointed in any direction. If pointed vertically 
it recorded the view' si'en by a fish in a pond; if horizontally, the 
view as seen by a fi.sh looking out tlmnigh the side of an aquarium. 
It is obvious that the plate must be immersed in water, as otherwise 
refraction occurs as in the helmet of diving armor. 

The fish-eye camera can l>e made of a wooden or metal Iwx meas- 
uring about 12 X 12X5 cins. (inside measure).* A hole 3 cms. in di- 
ameter is bored through tiie centre of one of the sides, over which is 
cemented a piece of mirror glass with the silvered and varnished 
side facing the interior. The glass must be quite opaque, i,e. free 
from pin-holes in the silvered film. A very small hole should b^ 
made through the film by scratching it carefully with a needle, 
l)efore the plate is cemented to the I)ox. This small ajjerture 
passes the rays of light which form the image to the photographic 

* R. W. Wood, “Fiah-cyo Vlowa,*’ PhU.. .\ug. fJOO. 
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plate which lies against the opposite side of the box. The box 
must be light-tight, and filled with clean water. A little considera- 
tion will show that the part played by the water in the pond is, in 
this case, played by the glass plate. A number of views secured 
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with the apparatus are reproduced below, Fig. 54. The camera 
obviously has an aperture of 180®. 

One of the views is of a railroad bridge passing overhead, the 
Other represents the appearance of a crowd of men standing around 
a pond, to a fish below the surface. The two lower views were 
taken with the camera pointing in the horizontal direction, t.e. 
the views correspond to what a fish sees when looking out through 
the side of an aquarium. One of them shows a view looking both 
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up and down a street, the other a row of men standing in a straight 
line taken from a point only 50 cms. in front of the central figure. 
These last two show in a very effective manner that the angle of 
view embraces 180®. 

Total Reflecting Prism. — A right-angle prism, as shown in 
Fig. 55 constructed of glass or quartz, gives practically total re- 
flection for rays of all wave-lengths for which the material is trans- 
parent. Quartz prisms of this 
type are used for reflecting 
ultra-violet light without loss 
of energy, as in the construc- 
tion of some spectrographs. If 
a ray enters such a prism in 
the direction indicated by the 
dotted line, it suffers two in- 
ternal reflections and emerges 
in a direction perpendicular to 
the incident ray, regardless of 90 ^ 

the angle of incidence z, pro- 
vided it Ixi large enough to Fio. 55 

cause the two internal reflec- 
tions. Since this holds accurately only if the two acute angles are 



exactly equal, and the right angle exactly 90°, such prisms are 
tested by viewing an object by the emergent dotted ray, and then 
turning the prism to and fro on a vertical axis (perpendicular to 

the page in Fig. 55). 
If no movement of 

.y . 1 aTarrB. .VWrCK f9M thc ObjoCt iS SCCO thc 

\ \ prism is accurately 

I 1 1 figured. 

[ — I i Total Reflection 

I I [ I N® j within Rods. — Light 

I / j 1 \ I can be conducted from 

y / ' I point to another 

f ^"" '1 — n without much loss of 

y v. J j energy by total in- 

\ / ternal reflection from 

y the walls of a rod of 

glass, or better of fused 

Fig. 66 quartz, as shown at 

thc right of Fig. 55, 

the device being sometimes of use in experimental work. It can be 
conducted in this way to a considerable distance along a flexible 
thread of fused quartz, which is more transparent than glass. 
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Total-Reflectioii Refractometer. — A very simple and inexpen- 
sive refractometer by which refractive indices of liquids can be 
determined to the third place of the decimal, has been described 
by A. H. Pfund. “It consists of a plane-parallel glass plate having 
the approximate dimensions 10X10X0.5 cms. The lower surface 
of this plate is coated with white paint which is allowed to dry. 
From above (as shown in Fig. 56) a brilliant * point-image ’ of an 
auto headlight lamp is projected on the glass-paint interface. This 
image acts as a new source of light which sends out rays in all 
directions. At the angles of emergence ecpial to and greater than 
the critical angle all rays are returned to the lower white surface, 
thus producing an illuminated area which has a black circular disc 
A at its center. If a film of water Ije spread over the upper sur- 
face, a second and larger circular ring B makes its appearance. As 
is evident this ring is due to rays which are totally retlected at the 
glass-water interface. From a knowledge of the plate thickness 
and ring-diameters, refractive indices may be calculated. 

“Let plate thickness in cm. 
ne= refractive index of glass plate 
n,= refractive index of liquid covering glass plate 
!)<,= diameter of central disc (no liquid on glass plate) 

• 2),= diameter of outer ring (liquid on glass plate) 

then it follows, simply, that : 

1 ), 

n, 

“ For ordinary purposes a good grade of plate glass of about 7 mm. 
thickness will do. It is advantageous to remove the white paint 
over half the area of the plate and to attach a millimeter scale of 
white celluloid with Canada bal.sam r.see lower part of Fig. 57). 
Since ring-diameters may l)c nnid from the scale with a reading 
glaas to 0.1 mm., the refractive index is determined to the third 
^imal place. In view of the rclativcly low refractive index of 
[date glass, the liquids studied should not exceed 1.48 in refractive 
index. 

* “A wider range is secured by employing a plate of dense flint 
gjass of refractive index 1.7. 

^'The apparatus is constructed as follows (Fig. 57). 

is an auto head-light bulb well blackened, but for a small 
window, with^lamp-blfiek, water glass and a little glyceirine. The 
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containing tube B ia lined with 
black velvet. The ‘point-image' 
f) of the lamp filament is 
formed by means of the lens 
C which elTects a reduction in 
the ratio of alK)ut 1:10. To 
reduce spherical al)erration a 
diaphragm is introduced at E, 

The tulK? is held in a slotted 
vertical bar F which, in turn 
is attached to the base-plate 
(r. Sharp focusing of (ho fila- 
ment image on the lower, 
white surface of (he refracto- 
metcr plate // is brought 
alx)ut by changing the tilt of 
the tul)e B. 

“The appearance of the 
rings is shown in Kig. 58 where 
the outer ring is due to a film 
of water (n~ 1.838). 

“ This photograph was made 
by su))stituting a photo- 
graphic plate (film side up) for the white paint surface, covering it 
with the glass plate (with a film of glycerine In'tween), and spread- 
ing a film of water over the surface of the plate. After an exposure 

of a few seconds the 
plate was washed and 
develo|>ed. 

“ In spite of the fact 
that the filament-image 
D (Fig. 57) is far from 
Ix'ing a point image, the 
sharpness of the rings is 
mnarkable. The ab- 
sence of chromatic ef- 
fects at the ring is due 
to a pro(M^ss of achroma- 
tization brought al)out 
by a ixdatively constant 
ratio of the refractive 
index of glass to that of 
water throughout the 
8f)ectrum. Repeated 
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trials have shown that ring-diameters may be measured to an 
accuracy of =^0.03 mm. on a dividing engine supplied with long- 
focus microscope of unit magnification. Under these conditions 
refractive indices may be determined to the fourth decimal 
place.” 

Refractioii of a Wave by a Plane-Parallel Plate. — The applica- 
tion of Huygens’s construction to the passage of a plane-wave 
through a glass plate bounded by parallel planes, shows at once that 
the emergent wave-front is parallel to the incident, no matter how 
great the angle of incidence. The direction of the ray is therefore 
unchanged, though each individual ray is shifted to one side by its 
passage through the plate. Inasmuch tis the position of an object 
at a great distance depends solely on the direction of the parallel 
rays reaching the eye, it will not Ix^ changed by the interposition of 
a thick plate, at any angle. We can test this by viewing a very dis- 
tant object through a thick piece of plate glass and turning the 
plate rapidly around a vertical axis to the 
right and left. Objects near the plate, how- 
ever, will Ix' found to shift their apparent 
position considerably as the plate is turned. 
If the two objects and the eye lx? in the sjirnc 
straight line it may seem at first sight as if the 
intervention of the oblique plate would in no 
way affect their apparent positions, for parallel 
rays from the distant object are unchanged in 
direction by passage through the plate, and 
the same is true of the rays from the near 
Fio. 59 object. If, however, we rememlxjr that the ray 
is shifted laterally, the difficulty disappears, 
for the lateral shift, while it dex's not alter the apparent position 
of an object at infinity, displaces an object situated at a finite 
distance. This will be made clear by reference to Fig. 59. 

l^t be a point not far from the plate. It is seen by an eye at 
E by means of the rays pursuing the path A BCE, and its apparent 
position is A K If the oblique plate be removed, the point A will 
be seen by the direct pencil of rays AE, and will appear in its 
true position A. 

If we make the same construction for parallel rays coming 
from a distant point we shall find that the apparent position, 
br the direction from which the rays by which it is seen come, 
is unchanged. 

The O^tfaalmometer. — This principle is made use of in the 
ophthalmometer, an instrument devised by Helmholtz for deter- 
inining tfie curvature«of the lens of the eye, by measuring the 
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diameter of the image of a source of light seen reflected from the 
curved surface. 

The instrument enables us to measure the distance between two 
points, or the diameter of an object, without taking into account 
its distance, l)y an optical method. 

It consists of a small telescope with two plane-parallel thick glass 
plates in front of the objective, arranged so as to rotate about a 
common axis, the angle of inclination l^etween the plates being 
measured by a graduated circle. If the object is at a great dis- 
tance rotation of the plates produces no effect of course. If at a 
small distance we see it doubled as soon as the plates are inclined, 
and by setting the plates in such a position that the two images 
touch each other end to end, and reading off the inclination we 
can determine the length I of the object by the formula 


l=2a sin 


— .<in‘ <t> — cos ^ 
\/ /i“-~sin‘^ ^ 


in which a is the thickness of the plates, n their refractive index, 
and the angle through which each plate is turned from the zero 
position (plates parallel). 

As will l)e seen, the distance of the object does not come in at 
all. As we l)ring the object nearer, it appears larger, but the angular 
shift necessary to produce a given displacement increases at the 
siune rate. In other words there is com|)ensation. The instrument 
can !>e used only for measuring objects at a moderate distance. 

Refraction of a Spherical Wave at a Plane Surface. — Suppose 
a spheric^il wave originating at O (Fig. 60) to be refracted at the 
plane surface .1^. If we con- 
st met the refracted wave-front 
by the method of Huygens, 
making the points on the re- 
fracting surface the centres of 
secondary wavelets whose radii 
nre found by dividing their 
distances (measured along 
rays) from the wave in its 
unrefracted position, by the refractive index of the medium, we 
shall find that the incident wave is flattened down into what at^ 
first sight appears to be a sphere of less curvature. 

It can be proved (sec earlier edition) that the refracted ray^ 
are normal to an hyperlwloid, and the wave-fronts are parallel 
cur\'es, located by measuring off equal distances from the hyper- 
lx)loid. They will not be themselves hyperBolae, for the parallels 
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to a conic are in general curves of the eighth degree. The evolute 
of the hyperbola is the caustic of the refracted wave, in this case 
virtual of course. After refraction, then, the different elements 
of the wave-front appear to come from points distributed along 
the caustic. If then we transfer our eyes from one position of the 
wave-front to another, the position of the radiant point in space 
will apparently alter. The same thing is true when the waves are 
refracted from a dense to a rare medium, the caustic in this case 
being the evolute of an ellipse, and the refracted waves parallels of 
an ellipse. The formation of a caustic under these conditions is 
shown in Fig, 61. 

A small portion of the wave around the ray leaving the surface 
normally comes from the cusp of the caustic, which we may regard 
as a point, consequently this portion of the wave is approximately 
spherical. 

The cusp of the caustic from which this portion comes is elevated 
above the true radiant point, conse(iuently the refraction tip|)ears 

to bring tl\e point nearer 
the ey(‘. The bottom of 
a vessel of water con- 
se(|uently apixwrs to Ikj 
nearer titan it really is. 

The apparent eleva- 
tion of the bottom of a 
body of still water is a 
matter of common ob- 
servation. It is most 
marked when the eye is 
only a little above the 
plane of the surface and the bottom at a considerable distance is 
under observation. The rays which leave the surface at nearly 
grazing emergence come from that portion of the catistic which 
is very near the surface, as is apparent from Fig. 61. The bottom 
at a distance may thus appear elevated almost to the surface. 

In the case just considered the caustic is virtual and not real, 
and since it is in reality non-existent, there are no moving cusps 
on the wave-front as in the cases considered under reflection. If 
we could reverse the emergent wave, and at the same time remove 
the water, the caustic would become real, and cusps would develop 
*upon the wave-front. This cannot of course be done experimentally, 
but attention is drawn to it in order to clearly define the difference 
between a real and virtual caustic. 

Refractive Index of a Plate Measured by the Microscope. — 
This apparent elevatidn of a point due to the decrease in the radius 
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of curvature of the wave-front when it emerges into the air can be 
used for measuring the refractive index of a glass plate, of which 
we know the thickness d. An object seen through the plate ap- 
pears nearer by the amount a=d(w 7 -l)/n. 

If we focus a microscope upon an object, and then place the glass 
plate over it, we shall have to raise the microscope through a dis- 
tance a to bring the oi)ject into focus. The refractive index is then 
given by n = dld—a. We should use an objective of as short focus 
as possible, consistent with its use with the plate. It is Ijest to 
provide the eye-pioco with cross hairs and focus by absence of 
parallax, i.e. so that there is no relative motion l)etween the object 
and the cross hair as the eye is moved from side to side. 

Two modifications of the method may Ik? cited. Make a mark 
on the upper and lower surface. To change from one to the other 
tlic microscoiK? must Ix' raised a distance a: then n = d!a. Make 
a small dot with white paint on the upper .surface and illuminate 
it from above, on a dark l)ackground. Focus first on the object 
and then on its image seen reflected from tlie lower surface, moving 
the miscroscof>e a distance a: then n = 2d/n. The values are correct 
to the tliird place of the decimal if the observations are made with 
great care. 

Fermat’s Law. — In the case of reflection wo have seen that 
the path of a ray from one point to another by way of a reflecting 
surface is either a maximum or a minimum. The same is true in 
the case of refraction. If the nTracting surface is plane, the lime 
of transit is a minimum, and we have what is known as the prin- 
cinle of h'ast time. If (he refracting surface is curved, the time 
may Ik? either a maximum or a minimum, according to whether 
the refracting surface lies within or without the aplanatic surface, 
th(' same as in the case of reflection. Fermat’s law may l)e deduced 
from Snell’s law by the maximum and minimum method of the 
calculus, the full treatment l)eing given in earlier editions. 

Refraction by a Prism. — In the case of refraction by a prism 
we have to determine the deviation of a ray or wave-front, by 
passage through a medium bounded by two planes which make 
an angle with each other: this angle is called the angle of the prism. 
If the refractive index of the prism Ixi greater than that of the 
medium in which it is immersed, as is usually the case, the devia- 
tion of the ray is always away from the vertex, that is, towards 
the base of the prism. This is obvious at first sight, except iier- 
haps in the case in which the incident ray falls on the prism in the 
direction shown in Fig. 62, for here the deviation at the first sur- 
face is towards the vertex, while that at the second is towards the 
base, the final direction depending on the •relative magnitude of 
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these two deviations. The angle of refraction at the second sur- 
face is greater than that at the first, and since the deviation in- 
creases as this angle increases, the deviation towards the base at 
the second surface is greater than the deviation towards the apex 
at the first. 

We will now derive an expression for the deviation. I^et the angle 
of the prism be a (Fig. 63) and let i and r be the angles of inci- 
dence and refraction at the first surface, r' and i' at the second. 



Fio. 62 



The deviation is obviously D, the angle between the emergent ray 
and the incident ray. The deviation at the first surface is i-r, at 
the second i'— r', while 

Z) = (z~r)+(i'~r')=i+t'-(r+r'). 

But r+/=a, since a+the two base angles of the prism =2 right 
angles and (r-hr')+the base anglc.s = 2 right angles. 

.-. D = i+i' — a. 


Refractive Index of a Prism. — Ixjt us now suppose the angle 
of incidence to be such that the ray passes through the prism par- 
allel to the base. In this case i=i' and r= r', and if we can measure 
D and know the angle a we can easily determine the refractive 
index of the prism. 

We have Z)=2i-a, or f=^^-^^,alsor=^- 


Substituting these values in 
sin i , 

u= — we have u= 
sinr 


si n h{ct+D) ^ 
.sin ha 


We must now find some method of arranging the angle of inci- 
dence so that the path of the ray through the prism will be parallel 
to the base, sirux ii is only for this condition that the above formula 
holds. . 
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This adjustment is very easily made, for the deviation of the 
ray can be shown to be a minimum when the passage through the 
prism is symmetrical. 

Effect of Refraction on the Width of the Beam — It is at once 
apparent, by reference to the diagrams for the construction of 
the refracted wave-fronts, that the width of the beam is increased 
in a direction parallel to the plane of incidence, when the rays pass 
from a rare to a dense medium, or a given portion of the wave-front 
is spread out over a larger surface. In passing from a dense to a 
rare medium the reverse is the case, the wave-front Ixiing com- 
pressed into a smaller area. This change in the width of the beam 
diminishes or enlarges (in one direction) the apparent size of 
objects seen under these conditions, a matter which will now be 
investigated. 

Magnifying Power of Prisms. — When the prism is set at mini- 
mum deviation the widths of the incident and emergent l)eam8 are 
the same, otherwise not. For example: in Fig. 64 when the inci- 
dent l)eam falls normally on the first surface, and leaves the sec- 
ond surface at a large angle with the normal, the width of the 
beam has l)een contracted. If we view an object under these 
conditions, the eye \mng placed in the contracted beam, we shall 
find that it is magnified in the direction in which 
th(‘ beatn has suffered contraction. A circular 
opening in a card backed by a sodium flame is 
a suitable object, and will l>e found to appear as 
an ellipse. If an achromatic prism is available a 
circular white object can lx? used, when the effect 
is very striking. If on the other hand the incident 
light makes a large angle with the normal, the 
emergent wave-front is expanded in width, and, if 
the eye be placed in it, the object will appear de- 
creased in size in this dimension, a circular card Fig. 64 
appearing ju? if turned edgewise. Brewster suggested 
that by using two achromatic prisma at right angles to each 
other, magnification might l)e shown in both directions, and the 
action of a telescope imitated. 

Lord Rayleigh has given a very neat demonstration of magnify- 
ing power, based on Fermat’s law, which is applicable to telescopes 
as well as to the case just cited. It proves by a wave-front method 
that the contraction of a loeam of light, or the compression of a’ 
wave-front, causes magnification. Consider a wave-front of wddth 
AB (Fig. 65) refracted at the surface CP, and compressed thereby 
to width A^B\ By Fermat’s law the time of transit over the path 
AC A' is equal to the time of transit over the path BPB\ being a 
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minimum in each case. This we may express by saying that 
S nds (the reduced path) is the same along each ray. If from 
any cause B is retarded relatively to .1, say an amount BEy B' will 
be retarded an equal amount relatively to .1', namely B'E' = BE. 

(This is of course true only if AB and A'B' 
are in the same medium; the first surface 
of the prism, parallel to A By is not rep- 
resented.) If this retardation be considered 
as represented by a rotation of the wave- 
front .1/^ through angle d it will l)e meas- 
ured by (AB)d. The wave-fronts AB ’xn 
the two positions can In' thought of tus two 
separate fronts coming frotn two distant 
stars subtending an angle B at the point 
of observation. The retardation of B' must 
be of the same amount, con.scviuently the rotation of the wave- 
front A'B' will Ik? much greater than By lK‘ing measured by 
Since the retardations are ecpial we can write 

Now 4> is the angle formed by the rotation of A'B' the compres.sed 
wave-front, consequently we may regard it in it.s two positions as 
two front.s coming from stars which subtend an angle 4>, as much 
greater than B as AB is greater than A'B'. 

The same reasoning ciin lx* applied to telescof)es, the compression 
here l)eing symmetricjil, a plane-wuv(' of large ar(*a emerging from 
the eye-piece as a plane-wave of smiill area, the magnifying power 
being equal to the ratio of the widths of the stream of light before and 
after entering the telesco]>€. 

The reduction in »\7a% or minification, re.sulting from expansion 
of the wave-front, can l>e shown in a striking manner with a prism 
spectroscope and a sodium flame, for the I) lines can l)e resolved 
with a slit width of a millimetre or two if the prism is rotated to a 
position such as to make the rays incident at an angle of nearly 90°. 
It has been suggested that a great gain in light could 1 k' obtained 
in this way, but it is obviou.s that the loss due to the utilization 
but a small part of the light from the collimator rnorti than offsets 
the gain. 

* In recent years concave gla.s.s diffraction gratings have come 
into use for the study of the remote ultra-violet spectra and the 
best results have been obtained with nearly grazing incidence, 
as the reflecting power of the glass is greater under these condi- 
tions. l^Jxtijemely narrow lines are obtained with a fairly wide slit. 
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The Fraunhofer lines can be seen in the sun's spectrum by 
mounting a plane grating (speculum) in sunlight at grazing inci- 
dence, minification compressing the solar disk to a narrow line. 

Refraction by a Lens. — In the C'hapter on Reflection it has been 
shown that a parabolic mirror transforms a plane-wave into a con- 
tracting spherical wave, while an ellipsoidal mirror exerts the same 
action on spherical waves originating at one of the foci. It is pos- 
sible to construct refracting surfaces having the same property. 

We will l>egin by computing the refracting surface, which shall he 
aplanatic for spherical waves. 

liCt 0 (Fig. 66) l)e the luminous point, and 0' the conjugate 
focus where the converging waves are to shrink to a point. By 
Format’s principle the reduced paths along the different rays will 
1)0 equal, and the disturbances will all reach 0' in the same phase, 
resulting in intcn.se illumination. Suppose 0 to lie in a medium 
of ref. index 1, practically in 
air, while 0' is in a medium 
of ref. index 2 l)etween which 
've require an aplanatic sur- 
face of separation. Let r 
and r' 1)0 the distances of any 
point on the surface from 0 
and O', then 

stant, the equation of a (’ar- 
tesian oval, (’hoose a point 
on the line joining 0 and 0' 
such that r = 5 and r' = 7. 

The constant for this particular case will be 19. Now describe 
around 0 a circle of radius 6 and around 0' a circle of radius of 
(19*-6)/2. The intersection of these circles will give two more 
points on the aplanatic surface, which can he gradually built up 
by giving to r constantly increasing values. 

The general fonn of the equation of a (’artesian oval is 

dr df^ 

Mr+ mV = Const ant, from which we get Mjjr^+M^^=9* 

In the case just considered the conjugate foci lie in different media. 

they are to he in the stime medium we require an intervening 
medium capable of effecting the required change in the form of the , 
wave-front. We thus come to the Aplanatic Ixns. 

Spherical light-waves, originating at a point in air, are to be trans- 
fonned by a lens into converging spheres which come to a focus at 
‘uiother point also situated in air. Suppose the lens to be midway 
between the two points and the curvature of Vs two surfaces the 
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same. The spherical wave will be changed into a plane-wave by the 
first surface, consequently the simplest way to construct the form 
of the lens will be to trace the surface aplanatic for a plane-wave by 
the method given above, modifying it, however, in such a way as to 
make the sum of any path measured along a ray from the plane- 
wave to the aplanatic surface, and the reduced path from this 
point to the focus, a constant. These aplanatic surfaces are, how- 
ever, of very little practical importance, for they can be reproduced 
only when the departure from a spherical surface is very slight. 
In the process of lens making the surfaces which are being ground 



together assume of their own accord a spherical form, since two 
surfaces, to fit together in all positions, must be of constant curva- 
ture. Lenses with spherical surfaces do not bring rays accurately 
to a point, or in other words do not give converging waves which 
are truly spherical. This results in what is known as spherical 
aberration, which has been treated sufficiently for the purposes of 
this book under reflection. A spherical surface may be made ap- 
proximately aplanatic by local grinding, if the amount of material 
to be removed l)e not too great. This process is known as correcting 
the lens for spherical aberration, or figuring, and is largely a cut 
and try operation. 

^ Refractioii by Sphere. — There is one special case in which the 
spherical lens is aplanatic, which is made use of in the construction 
(tf the microscope. Weierstrasse gives this simple method of 
constructing the refracted rays when incident upon a sphere. 

Suppose a sphere of refractive index n' and radius r immerCbd in 
a m^edfum of refractive index n. If the sphere is in air, n** 1. 
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Describe a circle of radius r representing the sphere, and around 
its centre two other circles of radii (n7n)r, and (n/n')r, respectively, 
as in Fig. 67. Draw the ray LE incident upon the sphere at E, at 
incidence angle a, and continue it until it cuts the outer circle at A : 
then join this point with the centre, the line cutting the inner circle 
at A'. The line EA^ is then the refracted ray. If now we have a 
convergent system of rays falling upon the sphere, which would 
unite at A if the sphere were absent, it is clear from the con- 
struction that the sphere will bring them all together in a point 
focus at A\ Conversely if rays emanate from A' within the sphere, 
they will, after refraction out through the lower half of the sphere, 
traverse paths which, if produced backwards, meet at A. A and A' 
are called the aplanatic points of the sphere, and the sphere is an 
aplanatic surface for these two points, one of which is real, the 
other virtual. 

The proof of the al)ove construction is as follows. 

Triangles EM A and EM A' are similar having in common, 
and its enclosing sides in equal ratio 

EM AM _n' 

MA' EM n 
Z£M'3/ = Z.4A\V/, 
and since A EM == a, 3 = a. 

In triangle EM A' 

sin b_ EX n' 
sin j3 A 'M n 
sin a _n^ 

“ sin /3 n 

Microscope Objective. — The existence of the aplanatic points 
just proved was utilized by .\mici in the construction of micro- 
scope objectives of wide aperture. A section of such an objective 
is shown in Fig. 68. 

A hemispherical lens I receives the wide cone of mys from a 
point at L. After refraction by the plane surface, they pursue 
directions as if coming originally from L\ If LMs the aplanatic 
f)oint, refraction by the spherical surface will render them still less 
divergent without introducing any spherical aberration. Since 
refraction at a plane surface introduces al)erration, better condi- 
< ions obtain if a drop of some oil having the same refractive index 
as the glass is introduced between the plane surface and the object, 
which must now be at Lh the aplanatic point. This virtually im- 
beds the object within the medium of the sphere, and the wave 
leaving it has its centre at L*. The next lens II is a meniscus, its 
hrst or concave surface having the same raddus of curvature as 
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the spherical wave leaving lens /, t.e. its centre of curvature is at L*. 
The wave therefore enters lens 11 without change of form. The 
Second surface of the meniscus is spherical and of such a curvature 
that L* is an aplanatic point for it. The wave on leaving the me- 
niscus is still spherical, the centre being now pushed back to L*. 
The rays are rendered still less divergent and finally convergent by 
the two achromatic lenses III and IV. 

The Amici principle has a disadvantage which makes it impos- 
sible to use it more than twice. It introduces chromatic aberra- 



tion, which can be compensated by the overcorrected (for color) 
achromatic lenses III and IV provided the divergence is not too 
small. If it is too small, as it would be if the principle was made 
use of again, it would be impossible to com- 
pensate it, and at the same time render the 
rays convergent. 

. Refraction of Light in Non-Homogeneous 
Media. — The consideration of the laws of 
refraction in media in which the refractive 
index varies continuously from point to point 
leads us to a most interesting class of phenomena, the most 
common examples of which are the illusions known as Mirages. 

As an introduction to the subject it will l)e well to investigate 
the refraction of a ray of light by a number of media of different 
refractive indices arranged in horizontal strata of equal thickness. 
Let the velocities of light in the different strata represented 
by c, and and let the angle of incidence on the ffrst layer 
be i (Fig. 69) — we require the deviation of the ray by the two 
bout^daries. * 



Fig. 69 
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We have for first boundary. sin r = sin i— • 

sin r v' V 


The incidence angle at the second boundary is obviously r, there- 
fore we have 


sin r 
sin r' 


V 

ir 


or 


sin 2 - , 

V 

sin r' v"* 


which gives 


sin i V 

7 = T/» 

Sin r V 


showing that the direction of the ray in the third medium is the 
same as if the intervening medium were not present. Now suppose 
the numl)er of layers to l)e increased indefinitely, and the thickness 
of each to be reduced indefinitely. This gives us a medium of con- 
tinuously varying refractive index, and we see that the direction 
of the ray at any point is the siiine as if the upper layers were 
removed, and the ray entered the fiat surface of a medium of re- 
fractive index equal to that which the non-homogeneous medium 
rias at the point in question. Suppose a ray to he travelling in a 
horizontal direction in a medium of this nature. As the ray is 
moving in a direction in whicli the refractive index does not change, 
it may seem at first sight as if there would be no change of direction. 
The discussion of the case by ray methods would lead to this con- 
clusion, a result which plainly shows the danger of handling optical 
problems in this way. No matter how limited the width of the ray, 
the wave-front, — the motion of which constitutes the rays, — 
must have a finite size, and the upper and lower edges of the front 
an moving in regions of different optical density. The upper edge 
will consequently move faster than the low’er, and the front will 
gradually wheel around, which means that the direction of propa- 
gation is constantly changing. 

Astronomical Refraction. — The optical density or refractive 
index of the earth’s atmosphere decreases as we iiscend from the 
surface, consequently the rays of light, which reach our eyes from 
the stars, move in curved paths, except when the star is in the 
zenith. Since the direction in which the star appears to be is 
the direction from which the ray comes when it enters the eye, 
the true position of the star can lx* determined only by taking 
into account the refraction of the atmosphere. The effect of re- 
fraction is to make the star appear higher up above the horizon, • 
or nearer the zenith than it really is. For stars at the horizon the 
elevation amounts to 36 minutes of arc. 

Now we have seen that the final direction of the ray is independ- 
ent of the layers intervening between the njedium in which the 
observation is made and the region from which the light comes; it 
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is therefore apparent that the change in direction can be deter- 
mined by determining the refractive index of the air at the point 
where the instrument is situated, which can be done by observing 
its temperature, pressure, etc. 

The curvature of light rays in the atmosphere also influences the 
apparent positions of objects on the earth’s surface, the usual effect 
being an elevation of an object above its true position, a circum- 
stance which must be taken into account in all geodetic observa- 
tions. As a result of this refraction it is possible to see the sun 
and the eclipsed moon above the horizon at the same time. 

The displacement due to atmospheric refraction increases very 
rapidly as we near the horizon as can he seen from the flattened 
solar disk when its lower edge is on the horizon, and careful observa- 
tion shows that the lower portion is more flattened than the upper. 
The upper edge of the disk remains visible two and a half minutes 
after it has actually passed below the true horizon, and rises ahead 
of time by the same amount. The day is thus five minutes longer 
than it would be in the absence of an atmosphere. Horizontal 
strata of air at different temperatures sometimes distort the setting 
sun’s circular outline into curious shapes. 

The “ Green Ray.” — The green ray, or more properly speak- 
ing, the green flash is an interesting accompaniment of the phe- 
nomenon just treated. Owing to dispersion the blue and green 
rays are more powerfully refracted than the red and yellow. The 
upper edge of the disk, just as it disappears, shows a marked color 
change, the orange being replaced by a greenish-yellow or even a 
blue-green color. In the North Atlantic the phenomenon is rather 
rare, though it can occasionally be seen. It has frequently been 
contended that the phenomenon is an illusion due to contrast, the 
green spot being an “after-image.” This however is sheer nonsense, 
as any trained observer can testify. The fact that it is sometimes 
seen and sometimes not is very probably due to a temperature 
difference between the air and water as was pointed out by the 
author some years ago in a letter to Nature. With the water colder 
than the air, the normal gradient of refractive index of the air 
would be increased by the chilling of the layer near the water. 
With the water warmer, the reverse would be the case, the condi- 
tion being as in the case of mirage. This would be unfavorable 
, for the occurrence of the green flash. 

While the radius of curvature of a ray of light travelling parallel 
to the earth’s surface is much greater (about 7 times) than the 
radius of the earth, it is possible to conceive of an atmosphere with 
a density gradient sufficient to lessen the radius of the ray to that 
of the planet. If such a condition pre railed a ray would travel 
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completely around the planet, if the atmosphere were perfectly 
transparent. In some cases we may even have an atmosphere with 
a density gradient sufficient to give us an even smaller radius of 
curvature. 

Schmidt’s Theory of the Sun. — Schmidt has made the sugges- 
tion that the sun may be such a body, and that the disk as we see 
it may be an optical illusion. He considers the sun to be a mass 
of gas the density of which increases from the surface towards the 
centre. At a sufficient depth the radiation of the gas will be 



“white” light, i.e. it will give a continuous spectrum. What we 
shall see, however, will be a white-hot ball with a sharply defined 
rim. The radius of the ball will l)c the radius of the sphere taken 
within the gas mass, upon the surface of which light rays will have 
a similar radius of curvature. Schmidt calls this the critical 
sphere. 

In Fig. 70 consider the circle to the critical sphere, and 
assume light radiated in all directions from a point A deep down 
within the gas mass. The ray B, with a small radius, will turn ^ 
back into the mass; the ray D, leaving A at a smaller angle with 
the normal will travel around the critical sphere; while the ray 
leaving A at a slightly less angle, will pass off into space. Other 
rays, such as C, will also pass off into space, but will not reach us. 
If the gas without the critical sphere does nol emit light the ray E 
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will come apparently from the edge of the critical sphere, notwith- 
standing the fact that it originated much deeper down in the mass, 
where the gas is radiating light as a result of its high temperature 
and density. On this theory what we call the diameter of the sun 
is merely the diameter of the critical sphere, plus a slight increase 
due to the refraction of the gas outside of it. An atmosphere can 
in the same way cause an increase in the apparent diameter of the 
body which it surrounds. We can show this very nicely in the 
following way. Make a small rectangular glass tank by cement- 
ing five squares of glass together with sealing wax. Fill it with 
melted gelatine and support an empty test-tube in the fluid with 
a clamp-stand. The bottom of the test-tube should be within 
half a centimetre of the bottom. After the jelly has solidified, 
pour hot water into the test-tube, and immediately withdraw it. It 
will leave a cylindrical hole in the jelly, with a hemispherical bot- 
tom. Now pour a mixture of glycerine and powdered chalk into 
the cavity until it is half full. Fill the remainder with water to 
which a few drops of milk have l)een added. The glycerine will 
gradually diffuse into the gelatine, increasing its refractive index. 
The condition at the end of a few minutes will l)e not unlike that of 
a white body surrounded by a dense atmosphere, for the refractive 
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index will be high at the boundary between the jelly and glycerine, 
gradually decreasing as we pass out into the jelly. 

The magnification resulting can be seen by looking through the 
aide of the trough, the lower portion of the cavity appearing swol- 
len out like a mushroom. If we perform the experiment with pure 
glyoerine and clean water the same thing happens. By placing an 
arc light behind the tank and throwing an image of the cavity 
upon a piece of ground glass with a camera objective, placed at the 
centre of the shadow of the tank, we can sec the bright ring of 
light which appears fb surround the bottom of the cavity. This is 
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analogous to the ring of light which would be seen surrounding the 
earth by an observer on the moon during a lunar eclipse, or rather 
a solar eclipse. As the glycerine penetrates into the jelly this ring 
of light eventually separates from the line of the cavity. Photo- 
graphs of the gelatine cavity at two different stages of the diffusion 
are reproduced in Fig. 71. 

Refraction by Planetary Atmospheres. — From what has been 
said it is clear that the diameter of a planet will appear to be greater 
than it really is if it is surrounded by an atmosphere, and the 
diameter will appear greatest for ultra-violet light, which is the 
most strongly refracted. As was pointed out by the author in 
1911,^ in describing work on lunar photography by ultra-violet 
light it seemed highly probable that photography of the brighter 
planets by infra-red light might l)e expected to yield valuable 
results if the planets are surrounded by light scattering atmos- 
pheres, since the surface of the earth as seen from a neighboring 
planet, would l)e seen through a haze equal in brilliancy to that of 
the blue sky, that is it would present much the same appearance as 
that of the moon when seen at noonday. 

The author’s experiments on the photography of landscapes and 
of the planets * through infra-red and ultra-violet filters showed that 
the obscuration of distant objects by haze was completely elimi- 
nated by an infnv-red filter, and that the darkening of the planet’s 
disk as we approach the limb is less than in photographs made with 
violet light, which is what would be expected on the theory that 
the darkening results from atmospheric absorption or scattering. 
It was urged that Mars l^e photographed by infra-red, visible, and 
ultra-violet light at its next oppo.sition, but this was not done until 
thirteen years later, when Wright secured some very fine pictures 
of Mars, showing that the diameter of the planet in the ultra- 
violet pictures wjis greater than in those made by infra-red light. 
This was the first real proof that Mars was surrounded by an at- 
mosphere. 

Mirage. — The normal variation of the refractive index in the 
atmosphere is often disturlx^d by temperature variations, as when 
the air near the surface is warmed by the heated ground, or when a 
layer of cold air flows over a layer of warm air, as may occasionally 
happen. These abnormal conditions in the atmosphere give rise to 
the phenomenon of mirage, the commonest type being that seen 
on the desert where the air is heMed by the hot sand. In this case 
the refractive index is abnormally low along the ground, rises to a 

‘ Royal Institution Locturo, May 11 , 1911. 

* Astro fthyaical Jourtiod, July, 1912, and xHii (1016). Clontrib. Mt. Wilaon 

m. 1916. 
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maximum as we ascend, and then decreases more slowly according 
to the usual law. Rays of light near the surface are therefore con- 
cave upwardSf while those travelling at greater elevations are con- 
cave downwards. The result of this is, that rays which would or- 
dinarily strike the ground are turned upwards and reach the eye, 
appearing as if reflected by the ground, while other rays starting 
originally from the same point may reach the eye by the usual 
path. The point thus appears double. The sky at the horizon may 
thus appear as if mirrored in the sand, and since the only reflecting 

body in nature capable 
of acting in this manner 
with which we are fa- 
miliar is a smooth sheet 
Fig. 72 of water, the natural 

inference is that a lake 
exists between us and the horizon. Where the sky is broken by 
mountains, we see their inverted images mirrored. The paths of 
the rays in mirage of this type are shown in Fig. 72. 

It can be very beautifully reproduced by a method which was 
described by the author in the Philosophical Magazine in 1899, and 
which has since been somewhat improved. Three slabs of flat 
sheet steel each a metre long, 20cms. wide, and 3 or 4 mms. thick, 
are mounted on iron tripods and carefully brought into the same 
plane, so that the upper surface is continuous and flat, which can 
be ascertained by ^'sighting’’ it from one end (upper figure on 
Plate 3). The surface is sprinkled with sand, to prevent reflection, 
which may occur at grazing incidence. A sheet of ground glass 
with an arc light behind it represents the sky, or a mirror mounted 
so as to reflect the sky when viewed from the opposite end of the 
desert. The artificial sky must come down to the level of the sanded 
surface, and in front of it a chain of mountains cut out of paste- 
board is mounted, with peaks varying from 1 to 2 cms. in height, 
and valleys which come quite down to the sand. The desert is 
heated by a long gas burner made by drilling numerous small holes 
in a long piece of gas pipe. The gas should be introduced at each 
end of the long tube, and the flames should be about 5 cms. in 
height. If we look along the sand, holding the eye an inch or two 
above the plane of the surface, we shall see, as the desert warms 
up, what appears to be a brilliant pool of water on the sand, in 
* which the inverted images of the mountains and sky appear re* 
fleeted. Photographs of this artificial mirage are shown on the 
platej^t^jgs.^.^ 

Noii**Hoiiiogeneou8 Cylinders as Pseudo-Lenses, — If there 
were a nmi)ar variation in the refractive index in horizontal di- 
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rections, magnification in all directions would occur. In a medium 
capable of acting in this way the equi-indical surfaces, or layers, of 
equal refractive index will be coaxial cylinders, the highest refrac- 
tive index being along the axis, Exner has shown that the eyes of 
some insects are arranged in this way, the convergence of the rays 
to a focus resulting from the action of a non-homogeneous medium. 

Cylinders of gelatine soaked in water were found by Exner and 
Matthiessen to behave in the same way. 

It is possible to prepare cylinders which have the maximum 
refractive index on the surface or along the axis, and act accord- 
ingly as concave or convex lenses. 

The original method has been improved by the author by the use 
of glycerine. These pseudo-lenses are not at all difficult to prepare 
and are extremely interesting. A handful of photographic gelatine 
is soaked in clean water until thoroughly softened. The excess of 
water is poured off and the mass is then heated until quite fluid, 
and filtered through a funnel with a small piece of absorbent cot- 
ton placed at the lx)ttom of the cone. If the gelatine refuses to run 
through, add a little more boiling water. Pour a small quantity 
into a test-tulx5, and let it stand until solid. Evaporate the re- 
mainder over a small flame, stirring con- 
stantly until it is of the consistency of 
syrup. This means Ixfiling it down to 
one- third or less of its original volume. 

Now add an equal volume of glycerine, 
and pour the mixture into a second 
test-tube. After the jellies have set, 
crack the bottom of the tulxjs by a sharp blow, warm them by 
the momentary application of a Bunsen flame and push out the 
cylinders. 

Cut the cylinders into disks of different thicknesses, with a warm 
pen-knife. The best thickness is alxnit two-thirds of the diameter. 
Mount the disks Ixit ween small squares of thin plate-glass (window 
glass will do), warming the plates slightly, to ensure getting the 
jolly into optical contact (F'ig. 73). It may be found necessary to 
prop the upper plate in position until the surface in contact with 
the glass has “set.” The cylinders which are made of gelatine and 
water are now to be immersed in glycerine, the glycerine jelly cylin- 
ders in cold water. The glycerine should be stirred occasionally, as 
the layers in contact with the jelly take up the displaced water. * 
The action will be found to lx> well under way in a quarter of an 
hour, the glycerine gradually diffusing into the jelly, driving out 
the water, and the water gradually replacing the glycerine. A 
jelly containing glycerine has a higher refractive index than one 
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containing water, consequently the cylinders soaked in glycerine 
act as concave, while those soaked in water act as convex lenses. 

The focal length will be found to be only 8 or 10 cms., and very 
sharp images of the filament of an incandescent lamp or a gas 
flame can be obtained with them. 

Schott has prepared similar cylinders of glass, by pouring the 
molten glass into iron tubes. The sudden chilling of the outer 
layer produced tension in the glass cylinder, and a corresponding 
variation in the refractive index, plane-parallel plates cut from the 
cylinder acting as concave lenses. 

Curved Light Rajrs. — A ray of light entering a medium of this 
description will be bent towards, and cross the line of maximum 
optical density, where it changes its curvature and is again bent 
towards the line, which it may thus cross again and again, travers- 
ing a path which is approximately a sine curve. If we are dealing 
with a diverging pencil of rays, the mys will alternately converge to 
and diverge from a focus, passing in this way through a numlxjr of 
successive foci. These effects can l)e well shown by the following 
device, which was descril^ed by the author in the Philosophical 
Magazine for April, 1899. 

A glass trough 50 cms. long by 10 cms. high and 2 cms. wide, with 
plate glass ends, is filled to the depth of 3 cms. with a strong solu- 
tion of alum. On this is floated a layer of water containing 10% of 
alcohol, which is very much lighter than the alum solution, though 
having about the same refractive index. A mixture of glycerine 
and 85% alcohol has a much higher refractive index, but a specific 
gravity intermediate between these two licjuids, consequently it is 
possible by means of a glass siphon, drawn down to a small aper- 
ture which is bent in a horizontal direction, to introduce a layer of 
it between the alum solution and the supernatant water. The nec- 
essary precautions and fuller directions will l)e found in the original 
paper. The three solutions were previously acidified with sulphuric 
acid, and rendered fluorescent with sulphate of quinine in order 
that the paths of the rays could be followed. By cautious stirring 
the diffusion of the layers into each other can Ixi assisted, and we 
shall have as a result a medium in which the refractive index 
increases from the surface towards the median plane, and then de- 
creases from this plane towards the bottom, the condition being 
mmilar to the atmospheric condition producing the Fata Morgana, 
' the apparent elevation of objects on the horizon into pinnacles and 
spires. 

If a very narrow beam of light from an arc-lamp, made parallel 
by means of a condensing lens, be thrown obliquely into one end 
of the trou^, it will be seen to traverse the liquid in the form of a 
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most beautiful blue wave, the curvature of which varies with the 
angle at which the ray enters. A ray of light travelling in a sine 
curve is shown in Fig. 86 of Plate 3, which was photographed 
directly from the trough. 

The alternate convergence and divergence of rays, and the 
successive foci can be shown by allowing a parallel bundle of 
rays to enter one end of the trough in a horizontal direction. A 
photograph of this phenomenon is also shown in Fig. 87 of 
Plate 3. 

Scintillation. — In addition to the more or less regular grada- 
tions in the refractive index of the atmosphere there exist striae, or 
small regions of sud- 
den change due to the 
mixing of hot and cold 

currents, somewhat = 

similar to the condi- ^ 

t ions exist ing in a mix- " ^ ^ '' 

ture of glycerine and 

water. When a wave- y 

front of light passes ^ y" 

t hrough a region where ^ ^ 

the refractive index is ^ ' 

low it gains, and while ^ 

travelling in a region 
of high refractive in- 

(lex it loses. The re- pj^ 

suit of this is, that 

the striae deform the plane-waves of light coming from the 
stars into corrugated waves, portions of which are convex in the 
direction of propagation, while other portions are concave. The 
concave portions naturally converge, while the convex portions 
diverge; the result Ixnng that the energy concentrates itself in 
certain areas at the expense of the adjacent areas, as shown in 
Fig. 74. 

This uneven distribution of light produces the familiar phenome- 


non of scintillation or twinkling of the stars. If the intensity of the 
light from a star were sufficient, we should find that instead of 
illuminating a white surface uniformly, as doos the sun or moon, it 
would illuminate it unevenly, dark and light patches alternating, 
over the surface. This uneven illumination is actually observed 
during the few moments immediately preceding the total stAge of a 
«olar eclipse, the patches of light and shadow being arranged in 
more or less parallel bands. They move alonj over the ground with 
a velocity depending on the velocity of the upper currents of the 
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atmosphere, usually from ten to twenty feet per second. The same 
phenomenon occurs also in the case of star light, except that the 
light is too feeble to produce shadow-bands which are visible. Their 
presence, however, can be inferred from the well-known fact that 
the brilliancy of the star observed by the eye appears to suffer 
rapid periodic changes, the star appearing bright or feeble accord- 
ing to whether the eye is in a light or dark area of the moving sys- 
tem of shadows. The width of the bands is frequently not over 
3 or 4 eras. This means that it may easily happen that one eye is 
in a dark, while the other is in a bright area at the same moment. 
If we look at a star with the eyes slightly converged, which we can 
" easily do by focussing them on some object at a distance of five 
or six feet, and in a line with the star, the star will appear doubled 
and the two images will fluctuate in intensity, but the fluctuations 
will not lye “in step,” one eye seeing the star dark at the moment 
when the other eye sees it bright. 

If a star is viewed through a telescope of large afxjrture, the 
resultant illumination at the focus is the integral of the bright and 
dark bands covering the olqect-glass at the moment, and this aver- 
age illumination is practically constant, therefore .scintillation is 
no longer obser v^ed 1 f t he apert ure of t he inst niment lx» cont racted 
by a diaphragm of such .size that only the light of a single bright or 
dark band can enter the instrument, the twinkling reap|)car8. It is 
possible in thi.s way to actually measure the radius of curvature of 
the corrugations of the wave-front in the case of star light. Sup- 
pose that at a given instant the wave entering the small aperture 
of the telescope is concave, it will come to a focus at a point 
slightly nearer the object-gla.ss than the focus of the telescope for 
objects at infinity. At another in.stant when the aperture is in a 
dark band where the wave is convex, the focal point for this wave 
will be behind the principal focus. .\s the dark and light bands 
sweep acro&s the aperture the image of the star will alternately 
appear sharp and blurred. If the eye-piece i.s at the focus for the 
concave wave it will l)e inside the focus for the convex wave. By 
pushing the eye-piece in up to a point where it is pos.siblc to occa- 
sionally catch a glimpse of a sharp image of the star, and then 
drawing it out to a point out.sidc the focus, for which the same 
conditions prevail, it will l)e possible to determine the minimum 
^radius of curvature of the convex and concave portions of the 
wave-front. Measurements made in this way show that the aver- 
age radius of curvature is about 6000 metres, although it may some- 
times fall as low as 1800 metres, or rise as high as 20,000 metres. 
Obviously the conditions most favorable for work with astronomi- 
cal instruments are tb be found when the radius of curvature of 
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the corrugations is very large. This means that the waves are 
approximately plane. 

One other point is worthy of mention in this connection, namely, 
the difference between planets and stars in the matter of twinkling. 
In the case of planets the light comes from a luminous disk of an 
appreciable size, every point of which produces a system of shadow- 
bands of its own. It is true that the inclination to each other of 
the rays coming from the different portions of the planet to the eye 
is very slight, but when we consider that they have travers(Kl a dis- 
tance of, say 6(KK) metres, in coming to a focus, that is, in forming 
a bright band, it is easy to see that the light from one side of the 
planet may easily produce a system of shadow-bands exactly out 
of step with those, produced by the light of the other side of the 
disk. The superposition of a large numl)cr of shadow systems re- 
sults in practically uniform illumination and absence of scintilla- 
tion. 

The Method of Striae. — A very ingenious ami beautiful method 
was originated by Tbplcr ‘ (which he named the “Schlieren- 
methode”) for making visible in a transparent medium those re- 
gions in which the refractive index differed but slightly from that 


6 



Fig. 75 


of the surrounding regions. By employing as a source of light the 
instantaneous flash of an electric spark he was able actually to see 
the spherical sound-waves sent off from another spark which had 
occurred a moment Indore. Mach has used the method extensively 
for studying by photography the air waves given off by sparks, 
and accompanying rifle bullets in their flight, and an extensive 
series of photographs were made by the author ^ of sound-waves 
undergoing reflection and refraction, to illustrate some of the fun- 
damental principles of optics. The apparatus for showing these 
waves can \ye set up in a few minutes, with very little trouble, and 
as the experiment is a very Ix^autiful and instructive one it will be 
described in detail. 

The general arrangement of the “Schlieren” appanUiis is shown 
in Fig. 75. A good-sized achromatic lens of the finest quality ob- 
tainable, and of rather long focus, is the most important part of 

* Wird. ylnn., rxxxi, 33. 

* Phil. Man.. Aur.. 1899. July. 1900, Muy. 1901. 
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the device. The object-glass of a small telescope three or four 
inches in diameter is about right. 

This lens is mounted in front of a suitable source of light (in the 
present case, an electric spark), which should be at such a distance 
that its image on the other side of the lens is at a distance of about 
fifteen feet. 

The image of the spark, which we will suppose to be straight, 
horizontal, and very narrow, is about two-thirds covered with a 
horizontal diaphragm (a), and immediately Ix'hind this is placed 
the viewing-telescope. On looking into the telescope we see the 
field of the lens uniformly illuminated by the light that passes un- 
“der the diaphragm, since every part of the image of the spark re- 
ceives light from the whole lens. If the diaphragm be lowered the 
field will darken, if it be raised the illumination will lx> increased. 
In general it is l)est to have the diaphragm so adjusted that the 
lens is quite feebly illuminated, though this is not true for photo- 
graphic work. I^t us now suppose that there is a globular mass of 
air (b) in front of the lens of slightly greater optical density than 
that of the surrounding air. The rays of light going through the 
upper portion of this demser mass will l)e Ix'nt down, and will form 
an image of the spark l)elow the diaphragm, allowing more light 
to enter the telescope from this particular part of the field; conse- 
quently, on looking into the instrument, we shall see the upper 
portion of the globular ma.ss of air brighter than the rest of the field. 
The rays which traverse the under part of “6,’’ however, will he 
bent up, forming an image of the spark higher up, and wholly 
covered by the diaphragm, conse<|uently this part of the field will 
appear black. It will be readily understood, that with the long 
path between the lens and the image a ver>' slight change in the 
optical density of any portion of the medium in front of the lens 
will be sufficient to raise or depress the image alwve or below the 
edge of the diaphragm, and will consequently make itself manifest 
in the telescope. 

The importance of using a lens of first-class quality is quite ap- 
parent, since variations in the density of the gla.s8 of the lens will 
act in the .same way as variations in the density of the medium 
before it, and produce unequal illumination of the field. It is impos- 
sible to find a lens which will give an absolutely even, feeble illu- 
mination, but a good achromatic telescope-objective is perfect 
*enou^ for every purpose. A more complete discussion of the opera- 
tion of the apparatus will be found in Tdpler’s original paper in the 
Annalen. The sound-waves, which are regions of condensation, 
and consequent greater optical density, make themselves apparent 
in the s^me way as the globular mass of air already referred to. 
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They must be illuminated by a flash of exceedingly short duration^ 
which must occur while the wave is in the field of view. 

Topler showed that this could be done by starting the sound- 
wave with an electric spark, and illuminating it with the flash of a 
second spark occurring a moment later, while the wave was still in 
the field. A diagram of the apparatus used is shown in Fig. 76. In 
front of the lens are two brass i)alls (a, a), between which the spark 
of an induction-coil passes, immediately charging the leyden-jar c, 
which discharges across the gap at e an instant later. The capacity 
of the jar is so regulated that the interval l>otween the two sparks is 
about one ten-thousandth of a second. The field of the lens is thus 




illuminated by the fliush of the .second spark l)efore the sound-wave 
started by (he first spark has gone l)cyond the edge of the lens. 

To secure the proper time-interval betwenm the iwo sparks it is 
necessiiry that the capacity of the jar Ik* quite small. This limits 
the length and brilliancy of the illuminating spark, and with the 
device employed l)y Topler it was inqwssible to get enough light 
to secure photographs of the waves. After some experimenting it 
was found that if the spark of the jar was passed between two thin 
pieces of magnesium ribbon pressed lietween two pieces of thin 
plate glass, a very marked improvement resulted. I^rex glass or 
fused (|uartz will Ik* found more durable. With this form of illu- 
minator five or six times as much light could 1x5 obtained as by the 
old method of passing the spark Ix'tween two brass balls. The 
spark is flattened out into a band, and is kept always in the 
same plane, the light issuing in a thin sheet from between the plates. 
By this arrangement we secure a light source of considerable 
length, great intensity, and bounded by straight edges, the three 
essentials for securing good n^sults. The gliiss platen, with the 
ribbon terminals between them, must be clamped in some sort of 
a holder and directed so that the thin sheet of light strikes the lens: 
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this can be accomplished by darkening the room, fastening a sheet 
of paper in front of the lens, and then adjusting the plates so that 
the paper receives maximum illumination. The image formed by 
the lens will be found to have very sharp straight edges, on one of 
which the edge of the diaphragm can be set in such a manner as to 
allow but very little light to pass when the intervening medium is 
homogeneous; a very slight change, however, in any portion may 
be sufficient to cause the entire amount of light passing through 
that portion to pass below the diaphragm and enter the tele- 
scope. 

For photographing the waves the telescope is removed and a 
photographic objective put in its place. A vertical board is firmly 
clamped behind this in such a position that the image of the balls, 
between which the sound-spark passed, would be in focus on a 
plate held against it. This arrangement is used instead of a 
camera, because it is necessary to move the plate rapidly during 
the exposure, to prevent the image of more than one wave being 
formed on the same place. It was found that simply holding the 
plate in the hand against the vertical lx)ard and advancing it 
slowly from left to right, at the same time giving it a rapid up-and- 
down motion, answered eveiy^ purpose. 

The images obtained in this manner show the waves in different 
stages of development, for the time-interval Ixjtwcen the two 
sparks varies between rather wide limits. This is really an advan- 
tage, for on a single plate it is possible to pick out a series showing 
the successive changes in the form of the wave-front produced by 
reflection, refraction, etc. Each picture shows the circular field of 
the telescope-lens with the two brass rods crossing it and supporting 
in the centre the two balls Ixjtween which the stjund-spark passes. 
The hot air rising from the spark appears in most of the pictures like 
a puff of steam above the ball. 

A few words regarding the apparatus may be helpful to those 
wishing to repeat the very Ix^autiful experiments of Topler. An 
induction-coil capable of giving a three- or four-inch spark is about 
right, while a good-sized test-tube partly filled with mercuiy, and 
standing in a cylinder of mercury, will be found most convenient 
for a leyden-jar. The balls between which the sound-spark passes 
should be adjusted so as to obtain almost the maximum spark pos- 
sible, which will in general be rather less than half as long as the 
eoil will give between its terminals. The l)est results are obtained 
when the sparks give off the same crackle found desirable in experi- 
ments with Hertz waves. Fresh plates of glass should be put in 
the illuminator every little while. 

It is not at^all difiicidt to get the apparatus to work properly, 
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and doubtless it could be made to work on quite a small scale with 
a good photographic objective of rather long focus. The objective 
of a good-sized spyglass would also give results. Topler was, I 
believe, of the opinion that he got more uniform results with an 
influence-machine than with the coil. He certainly found the 
time-interval between the two sparks to be more constant. This, 
however, is no object in photographic work, for the wide variation 
is the very thing that makes the pictures interesting. 

In earlier editions, will l^e found other experiments with these 
waves, such as their refraction in tanks filled with hydrogen and 
carbonic acid, covered with collodion films of soap-bubble thick- 
ness. Very much l)etter photographs have been made by Foley 
by casting the simple shadow of the wave on the plaU*.^ Fig. 31. 

In examining liquids or solids for striae, or regions of variable 
refractive index, we can employ a flat gas flame as our source of 
light, covering the lower part of it with an opaque screen having a 
straight edge. The lens will form an inverted image of this in front 
of the objective of the viewing telescope, and all but a strip half a 
millimetre or so in width is to l)e cut off from above by a second 
screen. The object to l)c examined is placed immediately in front 
of the lens. A piece of ordinary window ghiss makes a good object. 
The heated air rising from the hand can also l)e seen, and if a tank 
made of optical glass, filled with warm water, is placed Ixjfore the 
lens, a drop lifted out and allowed to fall back can he seen descend- 
ing through the liciuid: the change in the refractive index is ob- 
viously due to the cooling by evaporation. Opaque objects placed 
before the lens appear with brilliantly illuminated margins, the 
light in this case l>eing diffracted: with the arrangement of screens 
described only the upper and lower edges appear illuminated, since 
lateral deflection of the rays is without effect. The method is an 
extremely useful one, and can lx* applied to many lines of inves- 
tigation, and the student should he thoroughly familiar with its 
possibilities. 

Invisibility of Objects. — Opaque substances are seen by the 
light reflected from their surface's; transparent substances in part 
by reflected light and in part by transmitted light. If we analyze 
carefully the appearance of a cut-glass decanter stopper we shall 
find it to be extremely complicated. Each facet reflects the image 
of some object in the room from its surface, and in addition to this 
shows some other object by refracted rays which have entered 
some other facet, these latter being in general more or less spread 
out into a spectrum by dispersion. If the stopper is wholly or in 
part made of colored glass, the refracted rays passing through the 

* Phytvxd Rep., 55 , 373 , 1912 . 
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colored portions are modified by absorption, and affect the ap- 
pearance. This remarkable complex, we say, looks like a stopper, 
and unless We try to paint a picture of it, or have our attention 
drawn to the details, we are apt to regard its appearance as quite 
simple. 

We thus see that reflection, refraction, and absorption all play a 
part in making objects visible. It is interesting to examine into the 
conditions under which objects are invisible. If they arc immersed 
in a medium of the same refractive index and dispersion, reflection 
and refraction disappear; and if they possess in addition the qual- 
ity of perfect transparency, they will 1x3 absolutely invisible, the 
B^t rays passing through them without any modification either in 
intensity or direction. Could a transparent solid l^e found whose 
refractive index was the same as that of air, objects made of it 
would be invisible. The effect of immersing a transparent solid in 
a medium of similar optical properties is usually illustrated by dip- 
ping a glass rod into ( 'anada balsam or oil of cedar, the immersed 
portion being practically invisible. A still lx3tter medium can be 
made by dissolving chloral hydrate in glycerine by the aid of heat. 
Only a little glycerine should 1x3 taken, as it is necessary to dis- 
solve some eight or ten times its volume of the chloral lx3fore the 
solution acquires the right optical density. A glass rod, if free 
from bubbles or striae, Ix'comes absolutely invi.sible when dipped in 
the liquid, and if withdrawn presents a curious appearance, the 
end appearing to melt and run freely in drops. 

Asa matter of fact, traasparent objects are visible only by virtue 
of non-uniform illumination, as is pointed out by lx)rd llayleigh in 
his article on optics in the Encyclopedia Britannicn, If the illumi- 
nation were the same on all sides they would 1x3 invisible, even if 
immersed in a medium of very different optical index. A condition 
approaching uniform illumination might, he says, 1x5 attained on 
the top of a monument in a dense fog. The author has devised a 
very simple method of showing this curious phenomenon, which, in 
teief, is to place a cut-glass decanter stopper within a hollow globe, 
the interior surface of which is painted with Balmain’s luminous 
paint, and view the interior through a small hole. 
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THE ABSORPTION AND DISPERSION OF LIGHT 

The Absorption of Light. — The transmission of light through 
a material medium is always accompanied by a certain amount 
of absorption, regardless of the color or wave-length of the light. 
Media which we commonly speak of as transparent, if not em- 
ployed in too great thickness, transmit without appreciable ab- 
sorption the range of wave-lengths comprised within the region of 
the visible spectrum. 

In general, however, they exercise powerful absorption in the 
infra-red and ultra-violet regions, and if a sufficiently great thick- 
ness is employed, absorption will l^e found present even in the range 
of visible radiations. Pure water, which is one of the most trans- 
parent substances which we have, in long columns appears dis- 
tinctly blue, showing that it absorbs more or less completely the 
red end of the spectrum. The same is true of most varieties of glass. 
The definition ‘Mransparent” is thus seen to be purely arbitrary, 
there Ixjing no such thing in nature as a perfectly transparent 
substance. 

The character of the absorption exerted by any substance can be 
best observed by receiving the transmitted light on the slit of a 
spectroscope, when dark regions will seen in the spectrum, 
corresponding in position to the wave-lengths absorbed. If the 
absorbing medium is moulded into the form of a wedge, which is 
placed in contact with the slit of the instrument, we can observe 
at once the effect of increased thickness, the form of the absorption 
curve being pictured in the spectnmi. In general, it will be found 
that as the thickness increiuses, the absorption band widens out. 
One edge of the a|x*ctrum shows us the absorption of a thin layer, 
the other edge that of a thick layer, intervening portions corre- 
sponding to intermediate thicknesses. The resultant curve is some- 
times symmetrical, but more often not -so, and we shall see, when 
we come to consider the theory of al)sorption, that the form of this 
curve depends upon a number of different factors. The absorption 
spectra of about 150 aniline dyes have l)een photographed and 
published in the form of an atlas by Uhler and Wood. A wedge- 
shaped layer of the liquid was used, contained in a quartz cell which 
placed in contact with the slit of a laage grating spectroscope. 

. ' 90 
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Photographs were in this way obtained showing the position and 
forms of all absorption bands, both in the visible and ultra-violet 
regions. Three of these pictures are reproduced in Fig. 77, and 
show the absorption of nitroso-dimethy 1-aniline, auramine, and 
potassium permanganate. We shall first examine the phenomenon 
of absorption in a general way, and then in its relation to other 
closely related phenomena, such as dispersion, emission, and the 
transformation of the absorbed radiations into other types of 
energy. 

At the beginning of the subject we shall find it convenient to 
distinguish between two types of absorption: general, in which the 
absorbing power is very nearly the same for all wave-lengths, at 
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least over a fairly wide range; and selective, when the absorbed 
region is more or less limited in extent. The absorption of metal 
films and lampblack represents the first type fairly well. The 
light transmitted through thin layers differs but slightly in its 
(^position from the original light, and exhibits therefore but 
little color. Of course there are exceptions, for, as is well known, 
thin films of gold transmit an excess of green light, while silver is 
fairly transparent to theniltra-violet. Aniline dyes, and, in fact, all 
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colored media, represent the second type, certain colors being 
freely transmitted, while others are strongly absorbed. When we 
come to consider the theory of the phenomena, we shall see that 
the causes of the absorption are radically different in the two cases, 
though in many cases both conditions may occur simultaneously 
in one and the same medium. 

Laws of Absorption: Lambert’s and Beer’s. — Lambert's law 
states that each layer of equal thickness absorbs an equal fraction 
of the light which traverses it. If we consider layers of the thick- 
ness of a single molecule, we can say that each molecule absorbs 
an equal fraction of the light which passes by it. 

J=«/oC“^* (Lambert's law) 

expresses this relation, J being the intensity of the light after 
passage through a layer of thickness x, and Jo the intensity of the 
light entering the layer, i.e. the original intensity reduced by reflec- 
tion at the first surface. The light emerging at the second surface 
also suffers a reduction by reflection. Formulae taking care of 
these los^s will l)e given presently. 

In a solution, then, the absorption depends upon the concentra- 
tion and thickness of the layer traversed. Unit layer and unit 
concentration absorb in the same degree as a layer of thickness 2 
with half the concentration. 

Calling the absorption coefficient of unit concentration a, the 
thickness x, and the concentration c, we have, if Jo is the entering 
intensity, 

J=Jo6"^ (Beer's law). 

No exceptions have ever been found to Laml^ert’s law which could 
not be attributed to experimental error. Beer’s law holds, however, 
only when the absorbing power of a molecule is not influenced 
by the proximity of its neighlK)rs, which is not always the case. 
Cobalt sulpho-cyanato is one of the most striking exceptions, con- 
centrated solutions Ixiing sky-blue w^hile dilute solutions are reddish- 
purple. In this case it is not the proximity of the cobalt sulpho- 
cyanate molecules to one another, for the purple solution can be 
changed to blue by adding crystals of calcium cliloride to it, or by 
the addition of potassium sulpho-cyanate, the action l)eing one of 
dehydration. A drop or two of a solution of cobalt chloride or 
nitrate mixed with a concentrated solution of potassium or am- 
monium sulpho-cyanate in a test-tulw gives a blue solution, while 
the same amount added to an equal volume of a dilute solution 
gives the purple color. 

A convenient method of looking for exceptions to Beer’s law is 
to put equal amounts of a concentrated* solution in two flat- 
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bottomed test-tubes, fill one up with water and hold both above a 
sheet of white paper, looking down at the light through the tubes. 

Detenniiiation of Extinction Coefficient. — Suppose that we 
have a partially transparent plate, say of colored glass, and wish 
to determine the fractional part of the light of any wave-length 
lost by absorption when the light traverses the plate. In addition 
to this loss there will be the loss by reflection at each surface which 
must be taken into account. If I is the initial intensity of the light, 
and R the reflection coefficient and A the absorbed fraction of the 
light entering the plate, the intensity emerging from the plate is 

Entesixo Absorbed Reflected at Seco.vd Surface 

/i = / - IR-{AI -AIR) -ilR - IR* -AIR+AIR^) 

or 

Ii^I{l-R)\i-A) 

The loss by reflection can be eliminated by immersing the plate 
in a glass cell filled with a liquid of the same refractive index, or 
by measuring the absorption of two different thicknesses of the 
substance, in which case if Ii/I and /^/Z are intensities transmitted 
by the two layers (/j</i). Their quotient / 2//1 is the fraction 
absorbed by a layer equal to the difference in thickness. The 
absorption can also be expressed in terms of another constant k, 
such that the amplitude of the light-wave of length X in the medium 
decreases in the ratio 1 ; c-**"*^ in traversing a layer of thickness X. 
If the thickness of the layer is d, the ratio expressing the decrease 
of amplitude is 1 : If X is for vacuum, I : 

Now the intensity of the light is measured by the square of the 
amplitude, and the intensity therefore decreases in the ratio 
1 : To avoid the error due to reflection from the surfaces 

of the layer, or the glass plates between which it is held, it is cus- 
tomary to employ layers of different thicknesses. Let these thick- 
nesses be di and d 2 , and the intensity of the incident light be Jn. 
The intensities aft er traversing the two layers will be 
and ^ 

j 

log Ji=log J„-Avk^ loge, 

log dialog Jo— log c, 

A 

log /, -log log e(fh-di). 

A 

log loge. 
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From this equation we can calculate the extinction coefficient k, 
by measuring the intensities of the transmitted beams with a 
apectro-photometer. The layers of different thickness are best 
obtained by pouring the liquid into a glass cell containing a glass 
plate which reduces the thickness of the layer along the bottom 
of the^cell. The spectro-photomet^r best adapted to the purpose 
is the instrument designed by Vierordt. It is provided with a 
double slit, before which the cell is placed in such a position that 
the dividing line between the two layers coincides with the junction 
of the two slits. The intensities of the two spectra, which lie one 
above the other, can lx* made e<|ual for any value of X by altering 
the widths of the slits. Equal illumination is obtained when the 
slit widths bi and €2 are inversely proportional to the intensities of 
the illuminating beams, that is, when 

J2 bi 

Our equation now takes the form 

= loge, 

1 . , ^ 

^ 47r(c/2““di) log c bi 

The absorption coefficient which we have called k is given by 

, 1 i . k\ 

m l^Kr» sincex = j^- 

2(a2-ai) log c 61 ztt 

Body Color and Surface Color. -The colors of most natural 
objects result from absorption. The light penetrates their surfaces 
and then suffers internal reflections or refractions and emerges 
robbed of the rays which are most strongly absorlxd. If this is to 
happen, it is clear that the substance must not lx homogeneous, 
otherwise the reflections and refractions, which return the unab- 
sorbed light, will not occur. It is thus not strictly correct to say 
that colored pigments reflect certain colors more strongly than 
others. If the pigment particles formed a continuous and homo- 
geneous medium, no color whatever would appear in the reflected 
light, which would lx white. If any color appeared, as it might if 
the pigment were a very powerful absorbent, it would be the tint 
complementary to the one exhibited by the powder. Cases of this 
nature we shall consider presently. 

Since pigments produce color by absorption, it is at once appar- 
ent why a mixture of two pigments does not exhibit the color 
which we should obtain if we actually milled the colored lights 
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which they appear to reflect. The light reflected from the mixture 
is the residual color which remains after the dual absorption has 
taken place. For example, if we mix yellow light and blue light, 
we get white, while a mixture of a blue and yellow pigment ap- 
pears green. The reason of this is, that the yellow pigment absorbs 
the blue and violet, the blue pigment the red and yellow, the 
mixture absorbing everything except the green. 

The nature of pigments can l^e well studied by preparing a num- 
ber of beads of fused borax, colored with varjdng amounts of cobalt. 
If we powder a bead which appeared bright blue by transmitted 
light, we shall find that the powder is nearly white, the reason l)eing 
^at the light in this case does not penetrate a sufficient thickness 
of the absorbing medium. A bead colored so dense as to appear 
black will, however, furnish us with a blue pigment when it is 
reduced to powder. Pigments, then, are very powerful absorbing 
media, and, if they could \ye obtained in homogeneous masses, 
would be intensely opaque, even in fairly thin sheets. 

If we go on increasing the alx)rbing power, we shall finally ob- 
serve a phenomenon of a different nature. The color, instead of 
being al)sorl)ed, is selectively reflected. Substances which possess 
this property are said to exhibit surface color. The aniline dyes 
are excellent examples, one which in solution absorbs green light, 
appearing purple by transmitted light, in the solid state reflects 
green light selectively. 

Coefficient of Transmission: Dichromatism. — If the absorbing 
medium is homogeneous, the quantity of light of a given wave- 
length which is al)sorbed will be proportional to the thickness of 
the medium traversed. If we repre.sent the intensity of the light 
that enters the front surface of the medium by /o, the intensity 
after transmission through unit thickness can be represented by 
/oa, in which a is a fraction depending on the nature of the medium 
and the wave-length of the light. If the same fraction is absorbed 
by each successive layer, it is clear that the intensity, after travers- 
ing a thickness x of the medium, will be the quantity a being 
called the coefficient of transmission. 

The coefficient of transmission varies with the color, and the 
emergent light is therefore colored. In the case of most absorbing 
media the color of the transmitted light does not depend to any 
great degree on the thickness, the depth or saturation merely in- 
creasing. In some cases, however, the color depends on the thick- 
ness, thin layers, for example, appearing green, and thick layers red. 
Such substances are said to exhibit dichromatism. Some of the 
aniline dyes, or mixtures of them, show the phenomenon. Thin 
layers of a solution of canine appear blue, thick layers rei^. The 
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addition of a little nitroso-dimethyl-aniline to the solution gives us 
a green-red dichromatic liquid, as has been shown by Pfluger. The 
explanation of the change of tint is very simple. Suppose we have 
a substance which absorbs the yellow and blue. The transmitted 
light then consists of a mixture of red and green. Let us assume, 
as is usually the case, that the visual sensation produced by the 
green is greater than that due to the red. Writing for these inten- 
sities Ig>Irt and assuming that the coefficient of transmission of 
the green is less than that of the red, a^<ar, it follows that for 
small thicknesses Iga/ will l)e greater than /r«/, while the reverse 
will be true for thick layers. They will lye equal for a thickness x 
given by the equation 

I y(lg^ — I jUr f 

or taking the logarithms of both sides, 

^ _ log /,~log/r 

log«r-loga<, 

For this thickness the intensities of the red and green will be 
equal, and the color of the transmitted light will appear to be 
yellow, for a mixture of red and green light produces the sensation 
of yellow when mixed in prof)er proportions. An excellent mixture 
for illustrating this can formed l)y dissolving “brilliant green” 
and ‘'naphthaline yellow” in hot ('anada balsam and pressing the 
mixture Ixjtween two glass plates in the form of an acute prism. 
The balsam should l)e previously boiled down until a drop solidifies 
on cooling, and the dyes should not lye added until the fluid has 
cooled somewhat, otherwise they are apt to decompose. The thin 
edge of the wedge will appear green, the thick edge red, and the 
intermediate portions, where we have equality of transmission, 
yellow. 

If some of the same mixture is moulded into a prism of 20 or 
30 degrees angle, the mechanism of dichromatism can be beauti- 
fully shown by observing a lamp flame through it. The prism will 
show the red image well separated from the green, and the latter 
will be found to he extinguished more rapidly than the former as 
the prism is moved laterally before the eye. 

Our equations for color show us as well that the color of the 
transmitted light, for a given thickness, will vary with the compo- 
sition of the original light. If the plate of stained balsam is ex- 
amined by gas-light and then by daylight, it will l)e found that 
parts of it will appear red in the former and green in the latter 
case. A solution of cyanine and nitroso-dimethyl-aniline in alcohol 
appears red by lamplight and bottle-green by daylight. The same 
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phenomenon is exhibited by the gem Alexandrite, found in the 
Urals. 

Absorption by Porous Surfaces. — The absorption of light at 
surfaces formed of lampblack or finely divided metals such as 
platinum black is accompanied by very little reflection. The ques- 
tion naturally arises as to why a metal with a high reflecting power 
can, under certain conditions, appear nearly dead black. The 
roughness of the surface will not account for the fact, for matt 
surfaces of elect roly tically deposited silver appear as white as 
plaster. Chemically precipitated silver, on the other hand, appears 
black. 

The phenomenon is to be referred to the condition of the surface. 
Consider a bunch of polished steel needles, turned with their points 
towards the light, llays falling upon the surface formed by the 
points will lx* reflected down into the interstices between the nee- 
dles, and practically none of it will escape or lx? reflected back. A 
portion is absorlx^d at each reflection, and the large numl)er of 
reflections reduce the intensity rapidly to zero. Surfaces of lamp- 
black (soot) and platinum black can be considered as porous, the 
pores acting as light ‘Uraps.’^ The energy penetrates into the 
spongy mass by multiple reflection, and is speedily transformed 
into heat by al)sorption. If the pores are closed up by compress- 
ing the mass, its reflecting power is increased or wholly restored. 
If, too, the angle of incidence is too large to admit of downward 
reflection into the mass, the light is more or less completely re- 
flected. A surface of smoked glass reflects very perfectly at large 
an^es of incidence, and at the same time yields a sharply defined 
image of the source of light, as we have seen in the C'hapter on 
Huygens’s Principle. The extreme blackness of black velvet is 
produced in this way, and Pfund has recently obtained an even 
blacker surface by condensing the vapor of tellurium on the walls 
of an exhausted tulx?, the material crystallizing in the form of a 
thick forest of vertical needles. The tube must be opened of 
course to observe the effect. 

Dispersion of Light. — In our treatment of refraction we have 
assumed a constant retardation of the waves for a medium of 
given refractive index. We have seen that the velocity of light in 
free space is independent of the color or wave-length. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case in refracting media, for here the waves not 
only travel slower than in free space, but waves of different length 
travd with very different velocities. In all such media as air, 
water, and glass, the long waves travel faster than the short ones; 
consequently the deviation of the ray, or the angle through which 
the wave-front' turns* when encountering the boundary of the 
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medium, depends on the color of the light as well as on the optical 
density of the medium. 

When white light enters a transparent medium, the long red 
waves forge ahead of the green ones, which in their turn get ahead 
of the blue. If we imagine an instantaneous flash of white light 
traversing a refracting medium, we must conceive it as drawn out 
into a sort of linear spectrum in the medium, that is, the red waves 
lead the train, the orange, yellow, green, blue and violet following 
in succession. The length of this train will increase with the length 
of the medium traversed. On emerging again into free .space the 
train will move on without any further alteration in its length. 

We can form some idea of the actual magnitudes involved in the 
following way. Suppose we have a block of perfectly transparent 
glass (of ref. index 1.52) twelve miles in thickness. Red light will 
traverse it in H 0,000 of a second, and on emerging will lx? about 
1.8 miles in advance of the blue light which entered at the same 
time. If white light were to traverse this mass of glass, the time 
elapsing l>etween the arrival of the first red and the first blue light 
at the eye would l)e less than 'oooo of a second. Michelson^s 
determination of the velocity of light in carlx)n i)isulphide showed 
that the red waves gained on the blue waves during their transit 
through the tulx) of liquid and the colors were spread out into a 
spectrum by the rotation of the mirror, as they arc by a glass 
prism which deviates the wave-fronts of different frequencies 
through different angles. The aKsence of any change of color 
in the variable star Algol furnishes direct evidence that the blue 
and red rays traverse apace with the same velocity. In this case 
the distance is so vast, and the time of transit so long, that the 
white light coming from the star during one of its periodic increases 
in brilliancy, would arrive at the earth with its red component so 
far in advance of the blue that the fact could lx? easily established 
by the spectro-photometer or even by the eye. 

Inasmuch as the deviation of a ray of light depends on the change 
of velocity of a wave on going, say, from a rare into a denser 
medium, we infer that those rays which are deviated the most, 
namely the violet, suffer the greatest change of velocity or move 
the slowest. Later on, when we come to the study of interference, 
we shall find other evidence that such is the fact. 

Newton was the first to systeraaticiilly study the phenomenon of 
dispersion. He discovered that ordinary white light was made up 
of different colors which could be separated from each other by 
passing the light through a prism. His most complete and con- 
vincing experiment may be briefly summed up as follows. The 
light of the sun was admitted to a darkened room through a small 
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hole in the shutter, and the narrow beam passed through a prism. 
Instead of a round white image of the sun, there now appeared on 
the screen a colored band of light or spectrum, made up in reality 
of an infinite number of differently colored images of the sun 
superposed, but slightly displaced with reference to one another. 

A small perforation was made in the screen which allowed light 
of approximately a single color to pass. This ray was transmitted 
through a second prism, and m\s found to form a fairly sharp 
image of the sun on a second screen, proving that monochromatic 
light suffers no decomposition or dispersion in the prism. By 
slightly turning the first prism, the six?ctrum could be moved so 
as to ^ow light of any color to pass through the perforation and 
be refracted by the second prism. Newton found that the colored 
image of the sun on the screen changed its position with every 
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Fig. 78 

change of color, the deviation being greatest when the color was 
violet, and least when it was red. 

The refractive index of a 8ul)8tance varies then with the wave- 
length of the light employed. To determine the relation between 
the two we can measure the index of a prism for light of known 
wave-lengths, e g, the bright lines in the spark spectrum, or the dark 
lines in the solar spectrum, and plot the results on coordinate paper, 
taking the refractive indices as ordinates, and the wave-tongths 
as abscissae. * 
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We shall find that the refractive index increases more rapidly 
than the wave-length decreases as we approach the violet, the. 
curve having the general form shown in Fig. 78a, which is the 
dispersion curve for quartz. Having plotted such a curve for a 
given prism, we can determine the wave-length of any other line 
in the spectrum by determining the refractive index for the line, 
and finding the corresponding ordinate on the curve. If a prism 
spectroscope is to be used for wave-length determinations, it must 
i)e calibrated in this manner, for dilTerent samples of glass have 
very different dispersive powers. Were the deviations propor- 
tional to the wave-lengths, the curve would l)C a straight line, 
and we should have what is known as a normal spectrum. Such a 
spectrum can be formed by a diffraction grating, but never by a 
prism. The dispersion curve can l>c shown experimentally in the 
following way. Let a vertical normal spectrum, formed by a 
diffraction grating, be viewed or projected through a prism stand- 
ing with its refraction edge vertical. The entire six'ctrum will be 
deviated by the prism, but the deviation will increase very rapidly 
as we near the blue, the spectrum Ving Umt into a curve. Fig- 
ure 786 shows dispersion curves made in this way. A quartz prism 
in which the rays travelled per|)endicular to the optic axis was 
mounted in front of t he lens of a camera, and a small glass diffrac- 
tion grating placed Ixjhind it. The source of light was an “end-on” 
helium tube placed at a distance of three metres. Instead of 
spectrum lines we have small circles of light, corresponding to the 
different wave-lengths emitted by the glowing helium gas. 

The quartz prism is doubly refracting and consequently gives 
two spectra, and the photograph shows the dispersion curve for 
each. The straight spectrum is made up of the superposed spectra 
which the quartz prism gives of the central image formed by the 
diffraction grating. This will l>e lx*tter understood after we come 
to the subject of diffraction. This method of “crossed prisma,” 
due to Newton, is of use in studying the remarkable phenomenon 
of anomalous dispersion, which we shall come to prestmtly. 

Newton came to the erroneous conclusion that the dLspersion 
was proportional to the refraction, that is to say that substances of 
high refractive index had great dispersive powers, or gave wide 
spectra, while the reverse was true for substances of low refractive 
index. While this is apt to ho. the case, it is not always true, for 
we find that there are substances the mean refractive indices ofi 
which are small, while their dispersive powers are large, and 
vice versa. 

Achromatism. — The fact that dispersion is more or less inde- 
pendent of refractive index makes it posvsiblato arrange two prisms 
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of different kinds of glass, with their refracting angles turned in 
opposite directions, which shall have the power of deviating a ray 
without spreading it out into a spectrum. One of the prisms almost 
entirely annuls the dispersion of the other, without entirely annul- 
ling the deviation, a thing which Newton considered impossible. 
Such a combination is known as an achromatic prism. Let us see 
just how such a system operates. 

Flint glass has a much higher dispersive power in proportion 
to its mean refractive index than crown glass. The refractive 
indices of the two glasses for red, yellow and bluish-green light 
of wave-lengths corresponding to the C, D and F lines in the solar 
spectrum are as follows: 


CDF 

Flint glass 1.630 1.635 1.648 

Cro\vn glass 1.527 1.530 1.536 


If prisms of small angle are employed we can write the devia- 
tions for these colors as proportional to the refractive indices less 1, 
that is for flint glass the distance from a point on a screen where 
the direct ray falls, to the points where the red-green and blue 
rays fall when the prism is put in the path of the light, will be 630, 
635 and 648. 

The length of the spectrum, or rather the distance between the 
C and F lines, is obviously 648 — 630 or 18. 

For crown glass the distances will be 527, 530 and 536, and the 
distance between the C and F hnes will be 536 —527 or 9. The 
dispersion of the flint glass is therefore double that of the crown 
glass. If now we make a crown-glass prism of twice the angle of 
the flint-glass prism, the distance between the C and F lines will 
be the same as with the flint prism, while the distances of the 
lines from the spot where the direct ray falls will be twice as great 
as before, or 1054, 1060 and 1072. 

Suppose now we place the two prisms together with their refract- 
ing angles turned in opposite directions. The crown prism alone 
would shift the F line to a distance of 1072, but the flint prism 
i^ifts it back a distance of 648, and its resulting position is 1072 — 
648 or 424 from the spot where the direct ray would fall. The C line 
would be deviated by the crown prism to a distance 1054, but the 
flint one moves it back 630, and its position is 1054 —630 or 424. 
The C and F lines are thus deviated the same amount, and the 
dispersion is annulled so far as these two colors are concerned. 
The combination is achromatic for red and greenish-blue light, 
deviating both to a distance of 424. I^et us now see if the yellow 
light fails, in the same place. The position of the D line will be 
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given by 1060 —635 or 425, that is, it will he deviated a very little 
more than the C and F lines, consequently the combination is not 
perfectly achromatic. By means of two prisms it is possible to 
bring any two parts of the spectrum together, the other colors 
lying a little to the right or left of the superposed portions, forming 
what is known as the secondary spectrum. 

The general rule to follow in the construction of an achromatic 
prism is as follows. To bring any two lines of the spectrum to- 
gether, the angles of the two prisms must be so proportioned that 
the distance between the lines in question is the same for each 
prism. Were the distances l)etween the other lines the same for 
both prisms, the combination would lie tnily achromatic, but such 
is not the cjise, owing to the irrationality of dispersion. 

Achromatic prisms are of very little practical use, but the 
principle is of great importance in connection with achromatic 
lenses. 

Partial Achromatization by a Grating. — A diffraction grating 
gives a normal spectrum, that is, one in which the distances be- 
tween the lines are proportional 
to their difference of wave-length. 

Some very l)eautiful effects can 
b(‘ seen by viewing a distant gas 
flame through a flint-ghiss prism 
of GO'*, and a glas.s diffraction 
grating of about 2000 lines to 
the inch. The grating alone gives 
two sets of spectra turned in op- 
posite directions. Those on one 
side of the central image are 
still further expanded by the 
prism, while those on the other 
are more or less closed up. By 
varying the angle at which the 
prism is placed, and tilting the 
grating so as to vary its dispersion, 
we can achromatize for the middle 
of the spectrum and obtain a green image of the flame, with a red 
and blue spectral band extending out from it as a purple flare of 
light. If we turn the grating so that its direction of dispersion makes 
a small angle with that of the prism we shall see how this colored 
image and the purple flare has lxH;n produced: the spectnim has 
been bent back upon itself, and resembles a portion of an ellipse. 
As we rotate the grating still further, this curve gradually opens 
out, acquiring the form of the dispersion cifrve of the prism when 
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the rotation has reached 90®, that is when the prism and grating 
are crossed. Photographs of the spectrum obtained in this way, 
with the grating in four different positions, are reproduced in 
Fig. 79. It is clear that when the curved spectrum is flattened 
together (which occurs when the lines of the grating are vertical) 
the red and blue will be superposed, while the middle or green 
portion will be pretty well concentrated at a single spot, giving 
the green image of t he flame. 

Direct-Vision Prisms. — By referring to the table of refractive 
indices for crown and flint glass it is easy to see how a combination 
of two prisms can give dispersion without deviation, that is, yield 
an undeviated spectrum. If, instead of giving the crown prism 
an angle double that of the flint, we make it 1.2 times as great, and 
make the same calculation as Ix^fore, we shall find that we have a 
spectrum the length of which is 7, and the centre of which falls on 
the spot where the undeviated ray would fall. Such a combina- 
tion is known as a direct-vision prism, and is emplojTd in cases 
where any considerable deviation would l)e detrimental, as when 
compactness of the instrument is desirable. 

Achromatic Lenses. — We are now in a position to consider the 
principle on which the achromatic lens is made. Any lens can be 
considered as a prism of varying angle, or rather as a solid formed 
by the rotation of a thin section of a curved prism around its base. 
Since the distance of the focus of a lens from its centre depends on 
the deviation of the rays, it follows that the focus will be different 
for the different colors, the blue rays which are l)ent the most 
meeting nearest the lens, and the red, which are lx*nt to a less de- 
gree, coming together farther away, an effect known as chromatic 
aberration. What we require is a combination which 
will produce an equal deviation, and consequently a 
(\T common meeting point for rays of all colors. If we can 
^ F M arrange two pri.sms of crown and flint glass which will 
\ / / give deviation without dispersion, we can in the same 
V LJ |,y employing a double convex lens of crown and a 

Fio. 80 plane concave of flint glass, give exactly the same devia- 
tion to two colors widely separated in the spectnim, and 
very nearly the same deviation to the other colors, with the result 
that rays of different refrangibility come together at very nearly 
the same point. 

• Reference to Fig. 80 will make the analogy between the ach- 
romatic lens and prism clear. The blackened parts indicate how 
each portion of the lens combination can be considered as two 
oppos^ prisms. We found that in the case of the prism the ratio 
between th^ angles was 1 :2, and applying this to the lens it is 
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easy to see that if the surfaces A, B and C have the same curvature, 
the surface D of the flint lens must be plane, since the angle of 
the elementary prismatic portion of the flint lens must be every- 
where opposed elementary crown prism. Just as 

by employing two prisms we could unite two lines of the spectrum, 
so by the use of two lenses we can bring rays of any two different 
colors to the same focus. 

Resolving Power of Prisms. — By the resolving power we mean 
the ability of the prism to show a line as double when two different 
wave-lengths are present. This will obviously dej^end upon two 
things: the narrowness of the images of the lines and their dis- 
tance apart. The former depends upon the width of the l^eam of 
light, that is the horizontal aperture of the instrument, for as we 
shall see when we come to the ('hapter on Diffraction the image of 
a very narrow slit broadens by diffraction as the aperture of the 
lens is reduced, and it always has a finite width. It is moreover 
accompanied by fainter images on each siile, with dark minima 
l)etween them. Now Lord Rayleigh has shown that if we have 
two wave-lengths Xi and Xo which are very 
nearly equal, to see the slit image double, 
the image due to X 2 must l>e separated 
from that due to Xi by at least the dis- 
tance of the first minimum bordering the 
image formed by Xi. This lies in such a 
direction that the path difference betweem Fio. 81 

the disturbances coming from opposite 

sides of the aperture, instead of being zero, the condition at the 
centre of the image, differs by exactly one wave-length. 

Though the following treatment by Lord Rayleigh will hardly 
be understood until after the C'hapter on Diffraction has been read, 
it is introduced at this point for future reference. 

“liCt doRo (Fig. SI) i)e a plane wave-surface of the light before 
it falls upon the prisms, AB the corresponding wave-surface for a 
particular part of the spectnim after the light has passed the prism, 
or after it has passed the eye-piece of the observing-telescope. The 
path of the ray from the wave-surface AoRo to A or R is determined 
by the condition that the optical distance, represented by f gds, is 
a minimum; and as AR is by supposition a wave-surface, this 
optical distance is the same for both points. Thus 

f ixda (for A)-fy^ds (for R). (2) 

“We have now to consider the behavior of light belonging to a 
neighboring part of the spectrum. The path of a ray from the 
wave-surface AoRo to A is changed; but in Virtue of the minimum 
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property the change may be neglected in calculating the optical 
distance, as it influences the result by quantities of the second 
order only in the change of refrangibility. Accordingly the optical 
distance from AoBq to A is represented by J* the in- 

tegration being along the path Ao ... A ; and, similarly, the optical 
distance between A^^Bi^ and B is represented by J^(ju+6M)ds, 
where the integration is along the path Bq... B. In virtue of (2) 
the difference of the optical distance is 


y* dfjids (along Bq ... B) — J' Bfxds (along Ao ... A), 


(3) 


“The new wave-surface is formed in such a position that the op- 
tical distance is constant; and therefore the dispei'sioUy or the 
angle through which the wave-surface is turned by the change in 
refrangibility, is found simply by dividing (3) by the distance AB. 
If, as in common flint-gla.ss spectroscopes, there is only one dis- 
persing substance, J* b^ids^bfxs, where .s is simply the thickness 
traversed by the ray. If we call the width of the emergent l^am a, 
the dispersion is represented by 5ju(s2— sO/a, and st being the 
thicknesses traversed by the extreme rays. In a properly con- 
structed instrument .si is negligible, and sz is the aggregate thickness 
of the prisms at their thick ends, which we will call t; so that the 
dispersion ($) is given by 

eA (4) 


“The condition of resolution of a double line whose components 
subtend an angle d is that B must exceed \/a. Hence from (4), in 
order that a double line may lx* resolved whose components have 
indices m and necessary that t should exceed the value 

given by the following equation: 




6m 


( 5 ) 


which expreascs that the relative retardation of the extreme rays 
due to the change of refrangibility is the same, namely one wave- 
length, as that incurred without a change of refrangibility when we 
pass from the principal direction to that corresponding to the first 
minimum of illumination. 

“That the resol ving-power of a prismatic spectroscope of given 
dispersive material is proportional to the total thickness used, 
Without regard to the number of angles, or setting of the prisms, 
is a most important, perhaps the most important, proposition in 
connection with this subject. Hitherto in descriptions of spectro- 
scopes fai- too much stress has been laid upon the amount of 
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dispersion produced by the prisms; but this element by itself tells 
nothing as to the power of an instrument. It is well known that 
by a sufficiently close approach to a grazing emergence, the dis- 
persion of a prism of given thickness may be increased without 
limit; but there is no corresponding gain in rcsolving-power. So 
far as resolving-power is concerned, it is a matter of indifference 
whether dispersion 1x5 effected by the prisms or by the telescope.” 

The expression for the resolving-power of a prism is usually 
written in the form X/5X = ^(5 /li/ 6X), which follows at once from (5). 

This equation states that two lines of wave-lengths X and X+6X 
will be just barely separated when the thickness of the prism’s base 
t, multiplied by 6/x/5X, is equal to X/6X. 

As an example we may calculate the thickness of a prism which 
will just separate the sodium lines. We must first got a value 
for 6 m/5X. 

This we can do by differentiating the dispersion formula 


d\ X^' 

The value of B varies with the material of the prism. Let 
B= .984X10“^^ which is for extra dense flint, 

X = 5.890 X 10~’‘ cms. , 

6X= .006x10“^ cms. (difference Ix^tween Dj and D 2 ). 

Therefore t = = 1.02 cms. 

The base of the prism must thus Ix' at least a centimetre thick 
if the sodium lines are to appear separated. 

Lord Rayleigh found aa a result of a numlx'r of experiments 
that from 1.2 to 1,4 cms. were actually required, depending on the 
observer. 

He also found lx)th from theory and by experiment that a de- 
cided improvement in resolving-power resulted from stopping the 
rays which pa8.sed through the centre of the a^x'rture. 

Christiansen’s Experiment.* — While engaged upon some de- 
terminations of the refractive indices of white iwwders by the 
method of immersing them in liquid mixtures of the siune refractive 
index, Christiansen observed some very remarkable and interesting 
effects. Owing to the different dispersive powers of the liquid and 
powder, complete transparency could only Ix' obtained for mono- 
chromatic light. If white light was employed the transmitted light 

* tried. Ann., Nov., 1884. 
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was highly colored, the transmitted color corresponding to the 
particular wave-length for which the two substances happened to 
have the same refractive index. Finely powdered glass immersed 
in a mixture of benzol and bisulphide of carbon was found to 
exhibit the colors well. The powder must be quite free from dirt, 
the elimination of which is sometimes very difficult. The author 
has obtained the best results with the powdered quartz, which 
can be procured from the large chemical houses. The powder is 
boiled in nitro-muriatic acid to free it from impurities and thor- 
oughly washed in clean water. It is then dried and placed in a 
test-tube with enough bi.sulphide of carbon to wet it thoroughly. 
Benzol is then added a little at a time until the mixture l:)egins to 
get transparent. It will lie found that red light is transmitted 
first, then yellow, green and blue in succession as more benzol 
is added. It is Ix'st to stop when the transmitted light is yellow. 
In the general illumination of a brightly lighted room the colors 
are not very pronounced, and it is l^est to employ a distant lamp 
in a fairly dark room as the source of light. If a permanent prep- 
aration is desired, the following method gives good results. A 
quantity of the quartz powder is introduced into a 100-c.c. flask 
(not more than ?io of the volume of the flask), the neck of 
which is then drawn down until it has a diameter of only a few 
mms. The liquid previously adjusted in the manner described 
is then introduced in sufficient quantity to form a rather thick 
pasty mass, which will stick in a thick layer to the walls of the 
flask if it is shaken. The flask is then packed in powdered ice 
and salt and the neck c1o.s<h1 by fusion in the flame. The freezing 
mixture is necessiiry on account of the inflammability of the vapor 
and its tension, and it is a good plan to wrap a towel around the 
beaker containing the flask and cooling mixtuiy in case of explo- 
sion. On removing the flask from the ice it will Ixj found to lx? 

quite opaque, owing to the 
change in the refractive index 
of the liquid. As the temper- 
ature ri.scs red light is trans- 
mitted first, and by slightly 
warming the flask in spots by 
momentary contact with a 
flame or even with the fingers 
b 31 colors of the rainbow may be made to appear simultaneously, 
the whole appearing like a great opal. The reason of these 
b^tiful temperature changes will be readily understood by 
reference to Fig. 82. 

Supped A to be a linear source of light which is deviated to the 


‘0 



Fig. 82 
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right and spread out into two spectra by prisms of the same angle, 
the one composed of quartz, the other of the liquid mixture. The 
refractive indices having the same value for yellow light, the yel- 
low of one sjMictrum will fall immediately above the yellow of 
the other. Since, however, the liquid has a much higher disper- 
sion it will yield a longer spectrum and the other colors will not 
be in coincidence, or in other words the refractive indices are dif- 
ferent for all the other colors. The color transmitted will obviously 
be the one for which we have coincidence in the above diagram. 
The other colors will Ixi more or less scattered by irregular refrac- 
tions and rcHcctions. Suppose now we heat the mixture, the in- 
crease of temperature will cause the liquid to expand and its re- 
fractive index to decrease, while the effect upon the quartz is 
comparatively slight. This will mean a shift of the lower spectrum 
in the diagram towards the left, the green regions of the two 
spectra coming into coincidence, while a further increase of temper- 
ature will bring the blue regions together. The effect of the warm- 
ing is thus to shift the region of transmission down the spectrum 
towards the blue. 

In general, unless the thicknc.ss of the heterogeneous medium is 
considerable, the light which is not directly transmitted emerges to 
some extent as diffused light. The color of this diffused light is 
complementary to the transmitted, and the green image of a lamp 
flame seen through a thin layer of the paste is surrounded by a 
purple halo. The colors seen when eijual volum(‘s of glycerine and 
turpentine are shaken together into an emulsion are of similar 
nature, though erroneously attributed to interference in some text- 
books. The opalescent precipitate obtained ])y the addition of 
hydrofluorsilicic acid to a solution of potassium chloride has been 
found by the author to l)e another case, the color of the transmitted 
light changing in a niOvSt lx»autiful manner upon the addition of 
water, which diminishes the refractive index of the licpiid, precisely 
as the rise of temperature did in the case of the l)enzol mixture. 
Similar colors were observed in 1896 in a jar of etliyl cinnamate 
in a Berlin lal)oratory due to partial saiwnification. Fuller par- 
ticulars regarding these curious mixtures will l>e found in the 
original papers of Christiansen, and in an interesting paper by 
liOrd Rayleigh.' 

Determination of the Dispersion of a Substance in the Form o\ 
a Powder. — If a transparent substance in the fonn of a powder be 
mixed with a liquid of the same refractive index, the whole becomes 
optically homogeneous, and the opacity resulting from the irregu- 
lar reflection and refraction of the particles disappears. Owing to 

* PhU. Mag., xi. 3S8, 1886. 
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the irrationality of dispersion it is not possible to obtain a liquid of 
exactly the same refractive index and dispersion, the mixture being 
optically homogeneous for a single color only: this color is trans- 
mitted as we have seen, while the other colors are scattered, and to 
a greater or less extent refused transmission. Suppose we wish to 
determine the dispersion of precipitated potassium fluosilicate, 
which in the solution of KCl, in which it is formed, shows brilliant 
opalescent colors by transmitted light. Introduce the mixture 
into a hollow prism and allow it to stand until the precipitate has 
settled. Place the prism on the table of a spectrometer, cover the 
upper part of the prism with a card to cut off the light which passes 
through the clear liquid and examine the transmitted light with a 
telescope. It will l)e found to consist of some definite portion of 
the spectrum, which can l)e considerably narrowed by shielding all 
of the prism except the base. Set the cross hair of the eye-piece 
on the centre of this band, uncover the upper portion of the prism 
and note the wave-length of the Fraunhofer line which comes 
nearest to the cross hair. Detennine the refractive index of the 
liquid for this line in the usual manner, which will Ik? also the re- 
fractive index of the fwwder for the siime color. By adding KCl 
or water we can vary the refractive index of the li(|uid, making it 
coincide with that of the powder for the other colors of the spec- 
trum, and in this way the dispersion of the powder can be deter- 
mined. (’ompare (his with the disj:)crsion of the liquid at such a 
density, say, that it is optically the equivalent of the powder for 
green light. 

Unless the prism has a thickness of alK)ut 10 cms. the trans- 
mitted color is ver>^ impure in the case of the fluosilicate. In cases 
such as this more accurate results can Ik? secured by putting the 
mixture into a long tulK? closed by glass plates, and making an 
independent ol>servation of the wave-length of the transmitted 
light. 

The potassium fluosilicate has lK?en found by the author to have 
the lowest mean refractive index of any known transparent solid, 
and a dispersion much less than that of water. 

Anomalous Dispersion. — In the case of transparent substances 
the dispersion is said to l)e normal, that is, the refractive index 
increases as the wave-length decreases, though the rate of change 
varies according to the nature of the substance. 

In the case of substances which show selective absorption this is 
not generally the case, the refractive index for the short waves 
on the blue side of the absorption band being less than the index 
for thej^ light on the other side of the band. 

This phenomenon hfts been named anomalous dispersion, but, as 
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we shall see presently, there is nothing anomalous about it, the so- 
called normal dispersion being nothing more than a special case of 
the anomalous. Fox Talbot appears to have been the first to notice 
the peculiar effect, but his discovery wiis not followed up. In 1860 
1.C Roux ^ discovered that a pri.sm containing iodine vapor deviated 
the red rays more tlian the blue, the indices at a temperature of 
7(K)° ( \ for the red and violet l)eing 1.0205 and 1.019. Christiansen * 
ill 1870 detected anomalous dispersion in the case of an alcoholic 
solution of fuchsine, wliich is one of the aniline dyes having a 
strong absorption band in the green. Of the remaining colors, 
the red, orange and yellow occur in the same order as in the 
case of a glass prism. The violet, however, is less refracted than 
the red, and separated from it by a dark interval. C'hristiansen's 
jirism was made of t wo glass plates inclined at an angle of 1 degree, 
the solution being held Ix'tweeii them by capillarity. The sub- 
ject was next investigated by Kundt, whose papers will be found 
in Pogq. vl/m., 1871, 1872. His ob.sc^rvations showed that the phe- 
nomenon is to Ix) observed in the case of all bodies which possess 
what is known as surface color, that is, bodies which selectively 
reflect certain wave- 
lengths. Kundt applied 
the method of crossed 
prisms, due originally 
to Newton, to the in- 
vestigation of anoimi- 
lous dispi^rsion. If a 
>iX'ctrum is formed by 
a glass prism with its 
refracting edge vert ical, 
and this spectrum is 
further deviated by a 
prism formed of an al- 
coholic solut ion of some 
aniline dye with its refracting edge horizontal, the appearance 
seen will l)e similar to that shown in Fig. S3. Kundt established 
the law that on approaching an absorption band from the red 
side the refractive index i^ abnormally increased by the presence 
of the band, while if the approach is from the blue side the index 
is abnormally decreased. So great is the difficulty of seeing the 
effect with the small dispersion obtainable by alcoholic solutions," 
that the earlier results of Kundt were not at first accepted by 
some physicists of repute, the effect l)eing attributed to a want 

' Ann. di'. Chimif el dc Physique^ 3d seriea, vol. xU, p. 285, 1861. 

* Pogg- Ann., 1870. • 
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of achromatism of the eye. The demonstration by means of crossed 
prisms, however, removed all doubts regarding the reality of the 
phenomenon. 

Considerable trouble is usually found in repeating Kundt’s 
experiment with fluid prisms. 

The phenomenon can be studied to much better advantage by 
means of prisms formed by squeezing fused cyanine between plates 
of glass. ^ A certain amount of dexterity is required to make good 
prisms, which can be acquired only by practice. Small rectangular 
pieces of thin German plate glass are prepared (measuring about 
2X3 cms.), and a thin strip cut from a visiting-card glued along 
the short side of one. A piece of cyanine ^ about the size of a coarse 
shot is placed near the opposite side, and the edge of the plate 
heated over a small flame until the dye fuses, holding another 
coverstrip in the flame at the same time, in order to have both at 
about the same temperature. The hot edge of the cover is now to 

l)e brought down into the cy- 
anine, and the plate gently low- 
ered until the edge rests on the 
strip of card. The plates must 
\ye at once placed under pressure 
in a small clamp, where they are 
to remain until cold. The pres- 
Fig. 84 sure is to be applied close to the 

refracting edge of the prism only, 
as shown (Fig. 84). This is very important. Experience is the 
only guide to the degree of pressure required. 

It will be found that there is a very narrow strip of clear glass at 
the refracting edge, where the gkiss plates have come into optical 
contact. This produces a diflfraclion-band superposed on the anom- 
alous spectrum, but it is so faint that it is not troublesome. One 
has only to view a narrow and brilliant light source through the 
prism, the anomalous spectnim showing colors in the order orange- 
red, blue, green, the latter being the least deviated. 

It is usually necessary to turn the prism slightly to get the green 
part of the spectrum; that is, the incidence should not be normal. 

If a prism of this nature is covered with a small transmission 
diffraction grating, the lines of which are perpendicular to the 
edge of the prism, the oppositely cur\ ed branches of the diffraction 
hpectra appear most beautifully when an arc light is viewed through 
the comUnation. If a grating is not available, the cyanine prism 

» Wood, PhU, Mag,, Juno. 1901. 

* Sonw preparations of cyanine do not fuse. That used for the preparation of 
priams was in the form of rfcedlo-Hke crystals, and was prepared by Qrilber. 
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can be mounted over a small aperture in a card and combined with 
a glass prism of low dispersion, or better a water prism, both being 
mounted on the table of a spectrometer illuminated with sun or 
arc light. 

Other remarkable cases will be described in the Chapter on the 
Theory of Dispersion. 

Anomalous Dispersion in Its Bearing on Solar Phenomena. — 

W. H. Julius ^ made the very brilliant suggestion that the “flash 
spectrum'’ seen immediately preceding the total phase of a solar 
c'clipse might be due to photosphere light abnonnally refracted 
in the atmosphere of metallic vapors surrounding the sun: in 
other words, come not from the reversing layer at all, but from 
the photosphere. 

The theory of Julius supposes the sun to be surrounded by an 
atmosphere of metallic vapors, the density and refractive index of 
which decrease with increasing distance from the surface. In this 
atmosphere the rays of light coming from the photosphere will 
move in curved paths similar to those of rays in our own atmos- 
phere. The reader should refer back to Schmidt’s theory of the 
solar disk. 

The refractive index is, however, very small except for wave- 
lengths very near those which are absorl)ed by the vapor, conse- 
quently the light most strongly refracted, if it could be sorted out 
and examined with the spectroscojK*, would n'semble very closely 
the light emitted by the vapors. Julius shows that this sorting out 
of the more refrangible rays may account for the bright line spec- 
trum usually attributed to the reversing layer, these rays moving 
in curved paths in the sohir atmosphere, thus reaching us after the 
photosphere has Inxm hidden by the moon. 

This phenomenon, namely the production of a bright line spec- 
trum by the anomalous refraction of light from the equivalent of a 
white-hot source, was reproduced in the laboratory by the author, 
and independently by hJ)ert at about the same time. The condi- 
tions supposed by Julius to exist at the surface of the sun were 
imitated Jis closely as possible, and a spectrum of bright lines was 
obtained with light from a source .showing a continuous spectrum, 
by means of anomalous disix'rsion in an incandescent metallic 
vapor. 

For the reproduction of the phenomenon in the laboratory it iq 
necessary to form an atmosphere of metallic vapor in which the 
refractive index changes rapidly from layer to layer. This was 
accomplished by allowing the flame of a Bunsen burner fed with 
nietalUc sodium to play against the under side of a white plaster 

* Astrophysical Journal, xii, 196. 
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plate. On looking along the surface of the plate it was seen that a 
dark space existed between the flame and the cold surface, resem- 
bling somewhat the dark space surrounding the cathode of a 
Crookes’s tube. It seemed highly probable that, inasmuch as the 
temperature of the flame was lowered by contact with the plate. 



Fig. 85 


the density of the sodium v apor would increase very rapidly from 
the surface of the plate downward. The under surface of the 
plaster plate having l)een thus covered with a non-homogeneous 
layer of sodium vapor, a spot at the edge of the flame was illu- 
minated with sunlight concentrated by a large mirror. This spot 


radiated white light in 
every direction and cor- 
responded to the incan- 
descent photosphere of 
the sun (Fig. 85). A 
telescope provided with 
an objective direct- 
vision prism was di- 
rected toward the white 



spot and moved into 
such a position that, 
owing to the reduction 
in the width of the 
source of light by fore- 
shortening, the Fraun- 
hofer lines appeared in 
the spectrum. This rep- 
resented the stage of 
an eclipse when only the 
thin crescent of the sun is 




-Flash SrKcrnrM of Sodium Produced 
BY Anomauiuh Dispkkhion 

r>le. The sodium flame appeared 


superposed on the spectrum, of course. On moving the spectroscope 
until it was well inside of the plane of the illuminated surface and 
feeding the flame with fresh sodium, the solar spectrum vanished 
and there suddenly blazed out two narrow bright yellow lines, al- 
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most exactly in the place of the sodium lines, as is shown in Fig. 86, 
in which the inverted sodium flame appears on the continuous spec- 
trum. Cutting off the sunlight with a screen caused the instant 
disappearance of the bright lines. Repeating the experiment it was 
found that the bright lines came into view on the sides of the 
sodium lines towards the blue, that is to say, it is light for which 
the medium has an abnormally low refractive index that is bent 
around the edge of the plate and enters the instrument. This is 
precisely what we should exp('ct, for sodium vapor has a refractive 
index of less than 1 for waves slightly shorter than Di and Dj. 
The rays then will 1 k^ concave upward in a medium in which the 
refractive index varies, as in the present case. If the sodium 
vapor is very dense wo see (»nly a single bright line bordering Dj, 
owing to the complete absorption of the light between the lines. 



CHAPTER V 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECTRA 

Older Theories. — The modern treatment of matters to be 
considered in subsequent chapters such jus the Zeeman and Stark 
effects requires a knowledge of the quantum theory of radiation 
and the origin of spectra. A complete treatment of atomic struc- 
ture, and its relation to spectrum lines would be out of place in 
this book and the brief account here giv^en is intended only to 
serve as an introduction to the subject.- 

The classical theory of a generation ago referred the radiation 
complex, which the s|)ectroscope resolves into a series of lines more 
or less regularly spjiced, to vibrating electrons, each one remain- 
ing fixed in position within the atom, unless disturlx»d by some 
outside force, under the influence of which it executed vibrations 
about its equilibrium fX)sition, and radiated light of the same 
frequency as its own. No sjitisfactory model of such an atom could 
be conceived, as the simultaneous presence of an attractive and 
repulsive force was required to account for an equilibrium position 
of the electron. 

Then came the atom of J. J. Thomson in which the electrons 
were imagined as imbedded in a unifonn sphere of positive elec- 
tricity in which he showed thjit they would take up stable ar- 
rangements in concentric rings, the number of rings fonned in- 
creasing with the atomic weight and total number of electrons 
present. 

On adding electrons one by fine, theory showed that they ar- 
ranged themselves in a ring up to the number of five. On adding 
a sixth, one goes to the centre, when the ring again Ix^comes stable 
until it contains eight, after which others go to the centre to form 
an inner ring. The effect can lie well shown by steel bicycle balls 
floating in a dish of mercury over the pole of a magnet, the author’s 
modification of Meyer’s experiment with magnetized needles sup- 
ported in water by small corks. This model suggested the periodic 
table of the elements, and other chemical properties but was 
ipcapable of representing spectroscopic results. 

.Rutherford’s atom came next, and as interpreted by Bohr has 
formed the basis of the modem theory of spectra. Re imagined 
that the effective massHif the atom consisted of a positively charged 
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nucleus, very small in comparison to the actual size of the atom, 
surrounded by negative electrons in orbital motion, like planets 
revolving about a central sum. This atom he devised to account 
for his observations on the scattering of alpha particles from radio- 
active substances. On the classical theory, however, an electron 
rotating in an orbit should emit radiation of a frequency equal 
to its own, which at first sight might appear to account for spectral 
lines, but a little further consideration showed that the radiation 
of energy would cause the orbit to contract, and the frequency to 
change, a condition that would give ri.se to a continuous spectrum 
instead of one made up of narrow lines. 

Moreover, atoms radiate only when excited electrically or by 
some other means, no light l)oing given off by atoms in the normal 
state. And we are therefore forced to define the electronic structure 
of a non-radiating atom as distinguished from that of one which 
is emitting light. 

The simplest of all spectra is that of hydrogen in the atomic 
modification consisting of a numl)er of series of lines, each series 
converging upon a limit and spaced at intervals which become 
uniformly smaller as we proceed from the first line to the “head^^ 
or limit of the s('ries. One of these s(M*ies constitutes what is com- 
monly known as the ‘Mine spectrum” or Baliner series of hydrogen, 
the first four lines lx‘ing in the visible region and the remainder 
in the ultra-violet. The first line, !!«, in the red, the second Up 
in the blue-grwn and the third H 7 in the violet, can be seen 
in the usual laboratory vacuum tul)e, while Ha is visible in 
me powerful tulx's employed by the author in extending the 
series from the ten lines previously observed in the laboratory, 
to twenty-two; thirty-three have been observed in certain stellar 
spinet ra. 

Production of the Hydrogen Spectra. — Prior to 1920 only ten 
lines of the Balmer series had l)een observed in the laboratory, 
while 33 had been identified in the spectrum of the sun's chromo- 
sphere, and certain stars. Bohr's explanation of the absence of 
the higher meml)ers in the sjiectra of hydrogen-vacuum tubes 
was that it resulted from lack of room for the larger orbits, the 
atomic diameter for the higher excited states l)eing larger than 
the mean distance between the atoms. Extremely low pressures 
appeared to be the necessary condition, and this might obtain in 
stellar upper atmospheres. An attempt to put this theory to ex- 
perimental test by the author ^ led to the discovery of the proper 
condition for extending the series, though, lus it turned out, this 
condition was not ultra-low pressure. An end-on tube one metre 

* H. W. Wood, “An Extention of the Bolmcr Seriw?*’ Proc, Roy, Soc,, 97, 1920. 
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in length with a bore of 7 mms. was placed at a distance of 3 metres 
from the spectrograph and an image of the long column of lumi- 
nous gas focussed on the slit by a Ions of 20-cm. focus. It was found, 
however, that at the lowest pressures at which the discharge could 
be maintained, fewer lines could be seen than with pressures 
considerably higher. The best pressure was such as to give a 
Crookes dark space of about 2 mms. at the negative electrode. 
The discovery was made that the central part of the tul)e gave 
practically a pure Balmer spectrum, uncontaminated by the sec- 
ondary spectrum and continuous background, and that this was 
the condition necessary for an extension of the series, as the 
higher members are extremely faint. The color of the discharge 
was fiery-purple at the centre of the tube and bluish-white near 
the electrode bulbs. The tulx' was accordingly l)ent at a right 
angle in two places so that only the central part was u.sed, with 
the result that 22 lines of the series were photographed. Moist 
hydrogen from an electrolytic generator flowed continuously 
through a long and very fine capillary into one end of the tube, 
and was pumped off at the other end. This kept the spectrum 
free from impurities. It was ojKTated with a transformer giving 
20,000 volts and a current of *4 ampere. Similar tul)es immersed 
in a water-bath can ctirry a full am[KTe of current. With a tul)e of 
this description Brackett sul)sec|uently found a new series of lines 
in the infra-red and Ffund ol)served a single line of still another 
aeries. The successful operation of the.se tul)es depends upon the 
circumstance that the hydrogcm in tlu* central iK)rtion is in the 
atomic condition, the return to the molecular .state near the ends 
resulting from the catalyzing action of the electrodes. It was 
also found that with dry hydrogen admitted through a palladium 
tube, it was possible to secure the s(*condary s^x^ctrum wholly 
free from the Balmer serie.s, after ofxjrating the tulx? for several 
hours with repeated washing out with fresh dr>" hydrogen. The 
original paper should be consulted ft)r furtlMT details. 

A by-product of the investigation * was the discovery that the 
hydrogen remained in the atomic condition after passing out of 
the region of the discharge and that a fine wire (>f tungsten mounted 
in the tube leading to the pump at a distance of 10 cms. from the 
discharge was maintained at a white heat by the comparatively 
cold atomic gas, the atoms combining to fonn molectilar hydrogen 
at the surface of the metal and giving up their heat of combina- 
tion. This observation led to the invention of the atomic hydrogen 
welding torch by Langmuir. 

*R. W. Wood* ''Spontancmiii Incandescence of Suhetances in Atomic Hydro- 
Wm,** Proe, Bay. Soc., JOt, f, 1922. 
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Early Studies of Spectral Series. — Balmer in 1885 discovered 
the law governing the spacing of the lines in the hydrogen spectrum 
of which nine had been obtained in the laboratory, while five 
more were photographed in the spectrum of Sirius by Huggins. 
'Fhe series was represented by the fonnula 

X = 3645.6-2—7 

in which 7n takes the successive values, 3, 4, 5, • • •, etc. 

Tlie constant term 3645.6 was found from the first four lines, 
and represents the “head” (jr point of convergence of the series, 
as can l)e seen if we put ;a= x in the formula. 

Studies of other sf)ectra by Kayst^r and Runge, Rydlx^rg and 
others showed that the lines could Ik‘ sorted out into overlapping 
series, similar in appearance to the Balmer series, and like it 
converging to heads on the .short wave-length side. Some of the 
series had a common point of convergence. The lines of the series 
may Im' single, as in the ca.se of helium, double as in the case of 
the alkali metals or, as in the case of mercury for e.xample, there 
may l)e series of single lines, and .also .<eries of triplets, the latter 
in this case being .so widely .separated as to be unrecognizable by 
inspection (mercury 5461, 4358 and 4016 for example). 

Haliner’s fonnula expres.sed in wave-nmnbers T = 1 /X = numl)er 
of waves ix'r cm. takes the form V = -4)/4m-]. The constant 

R is named for HydlKTg, .since h(' showed that it occurred, not 
only in the formula for the hydrogen .s{>ectrum but in the fonnulae 
for all spectral .series. lAunan discovered a hydrogen .sc'ries in 
the ultra-violet, working with a v.acuum spectrograph (for these 
radiations are absorlx'd by air) and Paschen found another series 
in the infra-red. 

All three series were represented by the Rydl)erg fonnula 

in which /?= 109,67Scw“* and m and a are integers. 

For the three serie.s we have: 

Lyman HPries m ~ 1 n -2, 3, 4. • • • 

Balmer Hcries m =2 n =3, 4, 5, • • • 

Paschen seric,s m =*3 n =4, 5, 6, • • • 

'ind the more recently discovered Brackett series w = 4 n=5, 6, 
7. ••• This means that each line of tlte entin' sped mm of hy- 
drogen can be represented as the difference between two terms of 
form R/m*. If we assign the proper intej;er to m, R/tn* repre- 
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sents the wave-number of the head of each aeries. A physical 
significance has been given to these terms by Niels Bohr, whose 
theory will be given presently. 

For other elements than hydrogen the work of Kayser and Runge 
and of Rydberg showed that there were, in each case, a large 
number of series, generally more or less superposed, each series 
resembling a hydrogen series when sorted out from its overlapping 
neighbors. 

Four chief series have been recognized, the Principal, Diffuse, 
Sharp and Fundamental (or Bergman) designated by the letters 
P, D, S and F. These four series ^r lithium are shown in Fig. 87. 

All of the lines shown are close 
P doublets, or, as in the case of 
the diffuse and Bergman series 
compovsite doublets which ap- 
^ pear as triplets. Similar series 
are shown by sodium, the first 
doublet of the principal series 
l)eing the yellow sodium lines 
Dxy Di. This series is the most 
” complete ever observed. The 8 
members previously recognized 
in the emission spectrum, were 




5S 56 54 52 50 48 46 


Fig. 87 


raised to 48 by the author * (1909) by photographing the absorption 
spectrum of the vapor of the metal in a long steel tube, and the 
number still further increased to 58 by Wood and Fortrat * (1913). 
The last line obsers^ed is only 1.2 Angstrom units from the theoreti- 
cal head. A diagram of the last twelve lines is shown at the bottom 
of Fig. 87, the head lying to the left at a distance from the 
58th line equal to the di.stance between the 46th and 58th lines. 
If we continue plotting the series on the same scale, the D lines 
will lie on our right at a distance of 348 metres or more than a 
thousand feet! The last 32 members, or more than half of the 
. series, cover a spectral range no wider than the distance between 
the D lines. 

We win now see how the Rydberg formula fits the case of the8(‘ 
spectra. Referring to Fig. 87 we observe that the diffuse and 

^ Wood. Phil. Mag., 1909; AUrophyneal JourruU, 29, 07, 1900. 

* Wood and Fortrat, Atrophytical Journal, 46, 73, 1916 (pub. delayod by War) 
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sharp series converge to the same head. The formula for hydrogen 
requires modification in the case of the other elements. As given 
by Rydberg, it is of the form: 


Fm 




( 1 ) 


in which A is the head or limit of the series, R the Rydberg constant 
for hydrogen and Fm the wave-numl)ors of the lines which are 
found by taking successive integral values of w. /x is usually a 
decimal part; of m, though sometimes larger than unity. 

Each series is represented by a limit, minus a series of variable 
parts or ''terms.” The four series are given by 


Prinripal 

Sharp 

Diffuse 

Fundamental 


Pm = P«»-/2/(m+p)* 


In these expressions Pm, for example, means the mth line of the 
Principal scries, and p the value of pin (1). 

This may be illustrated by taking the case of lithium regarding 
the very close doublets as single lines 

Pm -43.487 - 109,72l/(/w +0.959)* 

.Sm = 28,001 - 109,721 /( m +0.595)* 

/>m = 28,598 - 109,721/(/« +0.997)*. 


If we compare this fonnula with the one for hydrogen we see 
that for large values of ttiy i.e, for lines near the head of the series, 
the two are practically identical, since the correction terms p, s, d 
and f, usually less than unity, have less and less significance, as 
the integral values of w increase. We shall see presently the 
physical cause of these correction tenns, and why they have 
different values for the different series. 

The important thing to Ix'ar in mind is that the frequency or 
wave-number of each spectrum line of a series is represented as the 
difference between two terms, one fixed, the other variable, to w’hich 
a real physical significance was first given by Niels Bohr in 1913.* 
Bohr’s Theoiy of Atomic Radiation. — Bohr made the bold 
hypothesis (contrary to the supposedly established laws of electro- 
dynamics) that an electron in orbital motion is non-radiating, and 
that the terms corresponded to the energy of the atom with its 
t'lectron in orbit^s of different diameters. He considered that, 
radiation occurred only when the electron jumped from an orbit 
of large, to one of smaller diameter, the frequency of the radiation 
■ iepending on the difference between the energies in the two orbits. 
On these assumptions he developed an expression for the fre- 
’ Bohr. PhU, Mag., 96, 1476, 1913. 
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quencies of all lines in the hydrogen spectrum, and found that it 
was identical in form with Balmer’s empirical formula, the Rydberg 
constant being expressed in terms of the mass and charge of the 
electron, Planck’s constant h and c the velocity of light. 

We shall now develop expressions for the diameters of the elec- 
tronic orbits in the allowed states, and the atomic energies in these 
states, and show that the expression for the difference in energies 
of the two states concerned in a transition is the equivalent of 
the right-hand member of the Rydberg equation, the constant 
appearing as a term composed of natural constants which have 
all been measured. 

Consider first the case of an electron of charge — e moving in a 
circular orbit of radius r about a nucleus which has a positive 
charge Ze (Z l)eing the atomic number, or 1 for hydrogen), the 
attraction for the electron following (’oulomb’s law, i.e. varying 
inversely with The energy of the electron is in part kinetic, 
if 7n is its mass, and in part potential, depending on its 
distance from the nucleus. The total energy is the quantity with 
which we are concerned. Now it is impo.ssible to give absolute 
values to the potential energy. Relative values only can Ize deter- 
mined, i.e. we must fix on some position of the electron at which 
the value zero is arbitrarily assigned to the potentitil energy. It is 
customary to take infinity as the zero point, i.e. to consider the 
ionized atom as having zero fKztential energy. I’his will really be 
the position of maximum potential energy, and the energies at 
finite distances become negative quantities on this convention. 

The potential energy at a distance r from the nucleus is then 
defined as the work re<|uired to bring the electron from infinity, 
where the p^ztential energy is, by definition zero to the distance r. 
This amount of work is a negative (|uantity. The attractive force 
is Ze^jr^y the integral of which from r to infinity is Ze*/r, conse- 
quently we have for the potential energy —Ze^lr. 

It is important to note that as r increases, the value of the 
potential energy increases, i.e. it is greater for a larger orbit. The 
total energy of the electron is therefore 



( 1 ) 


This introduction of negative potential energies does not affect 
•the final result which involves only energy differences. If the 
electron runs in a stationary circular orl)it the centrifugal force 
must balance the attraction, therefore we have 




r 


( 2 ) 
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This expression makes it possible to express the total energy E in 
terms cither of the orbital velocity v of the electron or of the orbit's 
radius r 


penial Vial ^ 

^“2 r "" “2“““ 2r 


( 3 ) 


which shows us that the kinetic energy is always one-half of the 
potential energy —Ze^/r. The total energy is always negative, 
on the convention adopted, that is when referred to the ionized 
atom. Decreasing the orbit’s radius r increa.ses the kinetic energy 
hut decreases the total energy as shown by either of the above 
expressions on account of the negative sign. 

Hohr postulated further that only orbits of certain definite size 
are permissible, for which the angular momentum of the electron 
is ??/?/27r, n being any integral number and h Planck’s constant 
defined in the (’hapter on Radiation. These orbits he termed 
“Stationary Stales.” The frecpiency of the emitted radiation is 
det(‘rmined by the difT<‘rence l>etween the energies of the electron 
in its two orlhts (or the two stationary states) a-? expressed by 

hv = En-E,, 


or the energ}^ difTerence is etpial to the product of the frequency 
and Planck’s constant. 

Monochromatic radiation occurs when the electron passes from 
an outer to an inner orl)it, and at no other time. 

Equating angular momentum to nh,2Tr gives 


or r^ = 




2 7rm/T == nh 


by substitution of which for r* in Eq. (2) gives 


7' = 7i^ 


47r^777Z<’* 


while r = 


2irZv'^ 

nh 


( 4 ) 


which shows that the diameters of the allowed orbits are as the 
j^tiuares of /i, the total quantum number, /.c. as 1,4,9, 16, etc., 
that of the outer orbit concerned in the production of the 22nd 
line being 484 times that of the innermost. This was the circum- 
stance that lead Hohr to the idea that very low gas pressure was 
necessary for the apj)earance of the higher ineml)er8. 

Hy combining the expressions for r and v we can calculate the* 
li<*(|uency of t he electron in its orbit, which is found to Ixj inversely 
the cube of n 
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For the above-mentioned orbit this is 1/10648 of the inner orbit 
frequency. We next calculate the energies of the various orbits 
thus: Calling W the total energy of the atom we have from (3) 

mv^ Ze* 1 


The absolute values of W are inversely as the square of w, which 
means a diminishing value of the negative energy with increasing 
orbital diameter (or an increase of the energy if considered as a 
positive quantity). This means that the larger orbits have the 
greater energy values. 

Writing AW for the change of energy during the orbital trans- 
fer, we have for the frequency emitted rr= AW//i or wave-number 
y=AW/Ac, c being the velocity of light and the wavc-numl:)er 
the reciprocal of the wave-length or the number of waves per 
centimetre. For hydrogen Z=l, and therefore falls out of (5), 
and the wave-number emitted is represented by 


/ 1 1 \ 
ch^ 


( 6 ) 


in which n' and n'* are the total quantum numl^ers of the outer 
and inner orbits, the change of sign resulting from the circumstance 
that we are dealing with negative energies. This is the equivalent 
of the Balmer formula and shows us that the Rydberg constant is 


ch^ 


( 7 ) 


a quantity made up of already detennined constants and equal 
to lOOjSOOcm"'. The value determined from the hydrogen spec- 
trum is 109,678 and this close agreement (within the limits of ex- 
perimental errors in the determination of the values of m, e and h) 
constituted the first great triumph for the Bohr theory. The transi- 
tions involved in the emission of the lines of the various series of 
the hydrogen spectrum are shown in Fig. 88, the orbits having 
their correct relative size. At the right of the figure the same transi- 
tions are shown on a diagram of energy levels (not drawn to scale, 
however), expressed for convenience in wave-numbers since we 
are concerned chiefly with frequencies in the case of spectral lines. 
For a diagram with the levels given to scale sec Fig. 89, next 
^section. It should be noted that while the distance Ixjtween ad- 
jacent allowable orbits increases as we go out from the nucleus 
the energy levels crowd together. The lowest term, corresponding 
to the smallest orbit, is the Rydberg constant for hydrogen, 
5*109,800, the successive terms above it being 5/n*, or 5/4, 
5/9 . f /, etc. The^levels, here defined in wave-numbers, can be 



given values expressed in energies, by multiplying by he. The lowest 
level has the value 2.15X10'^^ ergs, which means that 2.15X10”^^ 
ergs are required to ionize the atom with its electron in the small- 
est orbit. The values for the next two orbits are .539 and .239. 

In the unexcited stale the hydrogen atoms have their single 
electrons in the innermost orbit. By electrical excitation the 
electrons are thrown out to the outer orbits, from which they 



return to lower orbits and eventually to the lowest. Those return- 
ing to orbit n= 1, give the lines of the Lyman series in the remote 
ultra-violet, while the ones which land in orbit n = 2, are responsible 
for the visible or Balmer series. The infra-red series discovered 
by Paschen and l)y Brackett are ivssociated with returns to orbits 
n=3 and n = 4. One line of the next series for n = b was observed 
by Pfund, its wave-length lx‘ing 7.4 It is to he noted that an 
atom can radiate only a single frequency at any one time. If we 
could observe the spectrum of one atom under continuous re- 
peated excitation, we should find that only one line at a time ap- 
peared in the spectrum, its position changing at random. This is 
a great advance over the old idea that each atom radiated simul- 
taneously the hundreds or thousands of frequencies which made 
up its complete spectrum, a phenomenon that would require am 
atom of enormous complexity. 

The Spectrum of Ionized Helimn and Doubly Ionized Lithium. — 
Bohr found a further remarkable verification of his theory in the 
spectrum of ionized helium. 
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The normal helium atom consists of a nucleus with a mass four 
times that of the hydrogen nucleus and of charge +2, with two 
electrons in orbital motion. If the atom is ionized, which may 
occur with heav>’' electrical discharges, one of these electrons is 
lost and the atom becomes similar to the hydrogen atom except 
for the double charge, and quadruple mass of its nucleus. 

Long before the advent of the Bohr theory, Pickering had ob- 
served a series of absorption lines in the spectrum of the star 
f Puppis which ap[)eared to converge to the same limit as the 
Balmer lines of hydrogen, a relation characteristic of the “ sharp 
and “diffuse” scries of other elements, jis we have seen. This 
suggested they were due to hydrogen in some modification not 
obtainable in the laboratory'. Rydlx^rg calculated a principal 
series for hydrogen on this a.ssumption, and found values X = 4688 
and 2734 for the first two lines. The former agreed closely with a 
strong line observed in f Puppis and certain nebulae and general 
acceptance was given to the theory’ of a special form of “co.smic” 
hydrogen. The other members could not l)e verified, as the earth’s 
atmosphere cut.*? off all wave-lengths l)e!ow 29(H). These lines were 
finally found in the laboratory’ by Fowler in vacuum-tul)es con- 
taining a mixture of helium and hydrogen. In addition to the 
series predicted by Rydlxirg, he found an intermediate series of 
which the first lirie was X = 32()3, as well as three lines of the 
Pickering series. All of these lines were subsequently shown by 
Bohr to be due to ionized helium. The first line of the Pickering 
series is at 10,123 in the infra-r(*d, the 2nd, 4th, Oth and 8th lines 
are almost in exact coincidence with the hydrogen lines Ha, H/a, 
H>, etc., while the 3rd, 5th, 7th, etc., are midway Ijetween them. 

If now we make Z=2 in place of Z = I in equation (5), equa- 
tion (6) becomes 




40/l-lV 



The series are as follows: 
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1 in which n»2, 3, 4, 
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For even values of n" and n' the helium lines are practically in 
coincidence with hydrogen lines, while odd values give lines which 
occupy intermediate positions. 

If we put R in place of \R in the above expressions we have 
the Lyman, Halmer, Paschen and Brackett series respectively. 
Now R for hydrogen was 109,8(K)cm“L for ionized helium AR is 
therefore 439,200, and in a similar way the other hydrogen energy 
levels may l3e transformed into ionized helium levels by multiplying 
their values by 4. This is 
nearly, but not quite exact, o- 

for the Rydl)erg freciuency R 
is slightly smaller for helium 
than for hydrogen, owing to 
the greater mass of the nu- 
cleus. This factor comes in if 
we consider the motion of the 
nuoleus (neglected in the treat- 
ment of hydrogen) for in re- 50 - 
ality nucleus and electron 
rotate al>out their common 
centre of gravity, and the 
heavier helium nucleus will be 
more nearly stationar>\ This so- 
imuion of the nucleus is taken 
into account in the more com- 
plcte treatments given in works . 
on atomic .structiire and spec- 
tral theory. The en(*rg\’ levels 
for hydrogen and ionized he- 
lium are showm on the s:ime 
scale in Fig. 89, the wave- 
luirnlKT values at the left ex- 
pres.sed in thous:inds. The lower level for helium should lx* very 
much further down than shown in the diagram. The energj" nec- 
essary to remove the second electron is four times that which is 
required for the ionization of hy<lrogen. 

The lithium atom is made up of a nucleus Z=3 with two elec- 
trons revolving close to it and a third at a somewhat greater dis- 
tance. The two inner elect n)ns form the K ring of X-ray si)Cctros- • 
while the outer electron is the f)ne displaced to higher orbits 
m the formation of the lithium spectrum, which as we shall show 
1‘dor on consists of series of double lines. If this outer electron 

driven off we have an atom resembling helium, except for the 
f^^'cater mass and charge of the nucleus, and tRc spectmm of singly 


llyd. 


Helium 

Ionized 
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ionised lithium resembles that of normal helium. Doubly ionized 
lithium we should expect to give a spectrum resembling that of 
hydrogen and this has recently been observed. 

Elliptical Orbits and Two Quantum Numbers. — Bohr, in his 
earlier treatments, had considered the case of elliptical orbits apd 
showed that the energy was inversely proportional to the major 
axis, being the same as for a circular orbit of the same diameter. 
He considered ellipses of all degrees of eccentricity to be possible, 
but was obliged to introduce a second quantum number for cases 
in which the attractive force exerted by the nucleus on the electron 
was not strictly proportional to the inverse square of the distance. 
Such a departure from a Coulomb field will cause the orbit to 
precess in its own plane, and a second periodicity is thus intro- 
duced, which must also be quantized. As we shall see, this is the 
case for the great majority of atoms, for the inner shells of electrons 
partially screen the outer electron from the full attractive force 
of the nucleus, but if the orbit penetrates this shell, the screening 
action is more or less completely removed and the force increases 
more rapidly than by the inverse square law. 

Now observations with spectroscopes of high resol ving-power 
had shown that the lines of hydrogen and ionized helium were in 
reality double, the separation of the components of being about 
0.3 of an Angstrom unit or one-twentieth of the distance between 
the D lines of sodium. 

Sommerfeld developed a theory explaining this phenomenon 
by considering the change of mass of the electron which accom- 
panied its change of velocity as it traversed its elliptical orbit. 
This periodic change of mass, called for by the theory of rela- 
tivity, will be greater for orbits of large eccentricity, since the 
difference between aphelion and perihelion velocity increases with 
the eccentricity. 

This change of mass is accompanied by a change in the energy 
of the orbit. The electron in an elliptical orbit has two degrees of 
freedom, r the radius and 6 the angular coiirdinate, and Sommerfeld 
quantized both, calling Ua and Ur the azimuthal and radial quantum 
numbers, the sum of which equals the total quantum number n. 
In place of a single circular orbit for each value of n as in the pre- 
ceding treatment, we now have n orbits of var 3 dng eccentricity 
as shown by Fig. 90. The total quantum numbers are shown to 
* the left and the azimuthal numbers below. For hydrogen and 
hydrogen*like atoms the ellipses for a given n lie practically on a 
horizontal line, which line represents the energy level. These 
should, of course, be spaced as were the levels in Fig. 88. They are 
represehteci here as crowded together to reduce the size of the fig* 
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principal” aeries (the first member being the D lines in the yel- 
low). Differences between the lowest P term and the 5 and D terms 
gave the sharp” and diffuse series respectively, while differences 
between the F terms and lowest D gave the fundamental series, 
as it was formerly called, as the lines were of low frequency. (It 

is now called the Bergman 
series.) Other combinations 
of tenns do not, in general, 
give observable lines, i,e. 
transitions do not take place 
between upper D and lower 
S levels. Bohr’s selection 
principle expresses this by 
stating that transitions are 
restricted to those in which 
the azimuthal quantum num- 
ber changes by =^1. 

As a matter of fact such 
transitions do occasionally 
take place, especially in 
strong electric fields. Datta 
found absorption lines of potassium corresponding to the transi- 
tion from the lowest S level to the two lowest D levels. Here 
there was no possibility of an electric field. 

Now it is clear from Fig. 90 that each line of the Balmer series 
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can be emitted as a result of the three allowable transitions shown 
by the arrows for Ha, while the 
Paschen series lines may result in five 
different ways as shown by dotted 
arrows for the first line. In other 
words, Ha could be regarded as three 
superposed lines, due to three differ- 
ent transitions, on Bohr’s original idea 
that the energy of the elliptical orbit 
was dependent on its major axis alone. 

But by Sommerfeld’s introduction of 
the change of mass of the electron as 
a result of the high perihelion veloc- 
ity, the ellipses and the circle corre- 
. spending to any given value of n, do not lie exactly on a hori- 
soqtal line, i,e. there is a slight difference in the height of thr' 
energy levels. Recent work has shown that electron spin must b(‘ 
considered as will be shown presently. 

The lower level for Ha, n»2 splits into two representing the 
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energies of the elliptical and the circular orbits respectively. The 
upper level, n=3 splits into three, which are much closer together 
than the two lower levels, as shown in Fig. 92, the separation of 
the levels being enormously magnified. On this scale of separation 
the n=2 levels should lie 300 metres below those for n=3. The 
transitions are indicated by arrows, and it is clear that we have 
three lines in all, two of which have very nearly the same wave- 
length, the double hydrogen line resulting from the energy differ- 
ence between the two lower levels. The failure to find the third 
line formed a serious objection to Sommerfeld’s theory, but the 
more recent theory involving electron spin calls for the third line 
between the two main components, in.stead of to one side, and 
recent work by Hansen and by Kent has given evidence that such 
a line exists, though the three have not In^en resolved, and the 
presence of the third line is only inferred from the asymmetrical 
form of the intensity curve of the line. The theory of the 
electron spin will Iw given in the (diapter on the Zeeman Effect. 
'Phe lines of the Ljnnan series, formed by transitions from the 
P levels to the lower S level are single as only one transition is 
possible for each line. 

Soinmerfeld also calculated the expected fine structure of the 
lines of ionized helium, and his predictions were verified in a re- 
markable manner by Paschen’s photographs of the 4686 and 3203 
lines of the Fowler series which, as we have seen, correspond to the 
Pa.schen series of hydrogen, (he former having five coTnponents. 

Spectra of Alkali Metals. — Next to hydrogen in pf)int of the 
simplicity of their spectra come the alkali metals, lithium, sodium, 
potassium, rubidium and caesium. 

As we have seen the spectra of these metals consist of more 
or less superposed series, each one of which resembles, at first 
sight, one of the hydrogen series, but (he spacing of the lines 
follows a different law. The higher tenns in fact give lines spaced 
\fTy nearly according to the law governing the spacing of the 
liydrogen lines, the departure l^ecoming more pronounced as we 
proceed toward the lines of longer wavi'-length. This is shown by 
die energy diagram (Fig. 93), on which the upper levels arc prac- 
tically in coincidence with the levels for hydrogen. The Rydberg 
ciiuations for the alkali metals are: 

Prinripal Scries — /?/(m+/))* 

Shar|) Series r * - R/{m i-d)* 

Diffuse Scries /Z/fw-fs)* 

Bergman Series r » C - H/( w + 1 )*. 

'ni(‘.se differ from the hydrogen formula by the presence of Rydberg 
I'Crrection terms p, d and 
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In these equations A and B and C are constants, R is the Ryd* 
berg constant for hydrogen, m takes successive integral values, and 

5 PDF 
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pf d and s have values generally less than one, and are attached 
to m as decimals. 

The constants A, B and C can be expressed in terms of p, d and i?. 

A ^ ^ 

(2+p)* ^ (3+d)*' 

'PiC 8, Pf D, F energy levels of these elements are shown in Fig. 93 
it is to be noted in the first place that the lowest or ground lev( 1 
whiclr retnesents t^^e energy of the unexcited atom^ as it exists 
in the case of t^ vapor formed by beating the metal in vacuo to 
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a moderate temperature, has not the total quantum number, 
m=l, but numbers which increase progressively as we pass along 
the series, n=2 for lithium, 3 for sodium, 4 for potassium, etc., 
in both the S and P sequences, while in the D sequence the lowest 
terms have values, 3, 3, 3, 4 and 5 in the F sequence all lower 
levels have n=4. The positions of these energy levels have been 
determined from spectroscopic data, and the levels for hydrogen 
are given on the same scale at the left of the figure. 

The assignment of these higher total quantum numbers to the 
ground orbits, or lowest energy levels of the S, P, Z>, F sequences 
comes about in the following way. 

The lithium atom consists of a nucleus with a charge of 3, and 
three electrons. Spectroscopic data show that two of these occupy 
IS circular orbits, corresponding to the IS orbit of hydrogen, while 
the third occupies the next larger or 2.8 orbit, which, as we see 
from Fig. IK) is elliptical. In the case of sodium we have two 
electrons in IS orbits, two in the 2.S orbits, 6 in 2P orbits (circular) 
and one, the valence electron, in the 3.S orbit, so that the lowest 
energy level for sodium has a total quantum number of 3. The 
orbital distribution of electrons for the five alkali atoms is given 
in the following table: 

K L M N 

/.S iS iP 5P SD 43 4P 40 4F 63 6P SD 6P 68 

U 2 I X 

N a 2 2 6 1 X 0 

K2 26 26X1 0 

Kl. 2 2 6 2 6 10 2 6 X 0 1 

2 26 26 10 26 10 0 26X 1 

The K, L, M, N rings of X-ray spectroscopy are given above. The 
orbital structure for sodium is shown in Fig. 94 and by comparing 
this with Fig. tK) and the above table, the meaning of the table 
will i)e clear and the reader will have no difficulty in constructing 
similar diagrams for the heavier atoms. 

'I he table shows clearly why the lowest energy levels of Fig. 93 
for the iS and P sequences have total quantum numbers increasing 
from 2 to 6 as we pass from lithium to caesium. Spectra arise from 
transitions of the valence electron which occupies, in the normal 
or unexcited atom, an S orbit of one quantum number higher 
than that of the highest S orbit containing its full quota of two 
rioctrons. The 2P level, or orbit, for the valence electron of lithium 
the lowest, while in the case of sodium the 2P orbit has its full 
quota of six electrons, and the valence electron, in falling back 
rorn a higher orbit cannot land here, the next unoccupied P orWt 
Having quantum number 3. 
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That the lowest D orbits have quantum numbers 3, 3, 3, 4 and 5 
is shown also by the table in which they are designated by an X, 
while the lowest F orbits are all of value 4, designated by 0 in the 
table. In view of what has been considered thus far, we might 
infer that the lowest level for lithium would coincide with the 2S 
level for hydrogen, but our diagram (Fig. 93) shows us that this 
is not the case, the lithium levels being well below the corresponding 

ones of hydrogen. This depres- 
sion comes about as follows. 

Penetrating Orbits. — The ex- 
planation of the peculiarities in 
the spacing of these energy levels 
rests upon theories developed by 
Sommerfeld, Bohr, Schroedinger 
and others. In brief we no longer 
have the orbital electron moving 
in a Coulomb field, since the 
nucleus is surrounded by one or 
more shells of electrons outside 
of which shell the single valence 
electron rotates in quantized 
orbits. The charge on the nucleus is equal to the atomic numl)er 
of the element, 3 for lithium, 11 for sodium, 19 for potassium, etc. 
The outer electron, whose orbital transitions give rise to the 
spectrum lines is more or less completely shielded from the at- 
traction of the heavily charged nucleus by the screening action of 
the intervening electrons. Taking sodium as an example we have 
a nucleus with a positive charge, eleven times that of the hydrogen 
nucleus, surrounded by ten electrons, two in an inner shell, and 
eight in the outer. This is termed the core of the atom. Rotating 
about this is the single valence electron subjected to the attractive 
force of the core which may be regarded as having a positive 
charge of unity, or 11 — 10. If the orbit is elliptical and not too 
lai^, the electron penetrates the core during its perihelion passage, 
and having passed through the screening ring of electrons, comes 
under a more powerful attractive force. This will increase the 
potential energy in the same way that the increased nuclear charge 
of the ionized helium atom makes the energy of the ground orbit 
greater than in the case of hydrogen. This, as we saw depressed 
the energy level on our diagram and in the same way the* 
penetration of the electron into the core, by increasing the 
potential energy, depresses the lowest levels of the alkali atoms, 
below the'^hy(b<^n levels of corresponding total quantum num^ 
ber. If the orbit ^ the valence electron is largei it may lie 
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wholly outside of the core, in which case it is approximately 
elliptical. 

If smaller, or of great eccentricity, it may penetrate one or more 
of the electron shells in which case it is no longer elliptical but of 
the form shown in Fig. 95 in which the 
core is represented by the dotted circle. 

Outside of this circle the orbit is ap- 
proximately elliptical, but the electron on 
penetrating the core experiences an in- 
creased pull by the nucleus and is deflected 
from the elliptical path which it would 
have followed in a (Coulomb field (shown 
dotted), and making a closer approach to 
the nucleus, passes out of the core into the 
second elliptical orbit. We thus have an orbit prccessing in its own 
plane. Whether or not an orbit is a penetrating one depends upon 
the size of the core, and the diameter and eccentricity of the orbit. 

In Fig. 96 are shown three orbits of say the S sequence, for 
which the azimuthal quantum number is k= 1. Their total quan- 
tum numbers are 1, 2 
and X , the lat ter a parab- 
ola of course, corre- 
sponding to the upper 
^ limit of the series of ellip- 
ses. All have the same 
parameter c which is 
also the radius of the 
circular orbit h = 1, at the 
centre of which is the 
nucleus. It is clear that 
the elect Ton’s nearest ap- 
proach to the nucleus is 
c/2 for the parabolic or- 
bit. If now the radius 
of the core of the atom is greater than c all of the orbits pene- 
trate it, the circular one lying wholly within it. If r is less 
than c/2 no orbit penetrates, white if r is intermediate between 
^/2 and c, orbits of high quantum number will penetrate while 
those of low will not. A core of such diameter is shown by the ^ 
dotted circle. 

It is clear that, in general, orbits are most likely to penetrate 

they belong to the S series, and least likely if they belong to the 
f'' scries, for the diameter of the circular orbit and major axis of 
the ellipses increases with increasing azimuthal quantum number 
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(see Fig. 90). Also they are more likely to penetrate as the size 
of the core increases, as in passing from lithium to caesium. 

Referring back to Fig. 93 we see that, for lithium the 2S level 
is less depressed below the 25 level of hydrogen, than in the case 
of caesium with its lowest level 6S far below the 65 hydrogen level. 

For the F series, with its larger orbits, 2P for lithium is almost 
in coincidence with 2P for hydrogen, while 6P for caesium is 
greatly depressed owing to its large core diameter. The D series 
terms are only slightly depressed and the F terms practically not 
at all. An example of a case in which orbits of higher total quantum 
number penetrate while the lower orbits do not, was found by 
Wentzel in the IP sequence of terms for mercury. The mer- 
cury atom has two valence electrons, however, which complicates 
matters somewhat. 

The Effective Quantum Number. — We have seen that for the 
hydrogen terms or \/Wjp—n in which n is a whole num- 

ber defined as the total quantum number. The deviations of a 
given term v for the corresponding hydrogen term was taken care 
of by the Rydberg correction but it can also be expressed by the 
so-called ^^^ective quantum number,^' designated by n* defined 
by the equation 



In Fig. 93 the total quantum numbers for hydrogen, at the left 
have been subdivided into tenths, which are not equally spaced 
of course, as the distance between the integral quantum numbers 
decreases as we ascend. The effective quantum numlxjrs for the 
various 5, P, D terms of the alkali metals are given by noting 
where they fall on this scale, for example the 25 terms for lithium 
has n*=^1.59 while for the 2P terms n* = 1.96. In the former case 
the Rydberg correction 5=0.6 in the latter p= —0.05. 

Absoiptioii of Light on Bohr’s Theory. — Bohr regarded ab- 
sorption as the reverse process of emission, i.e. he attributed it 
to a transition from a lower orbit or level to a higher one. Atoms 
in the normal or unexcited state will absorb only radiations of 
wave-lengths corresponding to that of lines emitted as a result of 
transitions from the upper levels to the ground level of the atom. 
The energy necessary to cany the electron from the inner to the 
outer orbit is furnished by the absorbed light quantum, which 
must have exactly the right magnitude {i.e, frequen<y) otherwise 
no absorption occurs, l^e electron in some cases returns to its 
original .orbit remitting ^the absorbed light. This is resonance 
motion. Atomic hydrogen in the unexcited state is o^mble of 
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absorbing the radiations corresponding to the Lyman series, while 
sodium absorbs those corresponding to the principal series. Ex- 
cited atoms may, however, absorb radiations corresponding to 
transitions from higher levels to the level representing the excited 
state. Thus in the case of hydrogen excited by electrical discharges 
there are atoms with electrons on the 2S level and these are 
capable of absorbing radiations corresponding to the Balmer series. 

Numerous interesting examples of this type of absorption will 
be given in the Chapter on Absorption and Resonance Radia- 
tion. 

Absorption Spectra of Sodium. — We will consider one typical 
case of an absorption spectnim in its relation to Bohr’s theory, 
that of the vapor of sodium obtained by heating the metal in a 
long steel tube closed by quartz windows. By this method the 
author raised the number of lines of the principal series from the 
seven previously known to 48, and in a subsequent investigation 
in collaboration with Fortmt to 56. The only series of such an 
extent previously known was the hydrogen Balmer series of cer- 
tain star spectra which showed 32 members. 

A photograph of a portion of this scries is shown in Fig. 97, 
the number of each unresolved pair being indicated. This figure 
"is a reproduction of a photograph made in 1933 by the author and 
H. Straub, with a 21-foot concave grating, the source l)cing an 

end-on” hydrogen tube. A microphotometer curve of the portion 
near the head is also reproduced. Lines up to the 60th member 
were counted on the original plate. Just Inflow this, in spectrum h, 
from the author’s first {)aper we have the same absorption spec- 
trum, with an iron compari.son spectrum. The short wave-lengths 
ate to the left, and the remarkable general absorption which begins 
at the head of the series and extends to extreme ultra-violet is 
fiho^. Spectrum c was taken with denser vapor, and shows that 
esJdb pair of the series is immersed, so to speak, in a band spectrum, 
ahalogous to the one accompan 3 dng the I) lines which will be con- 
mdered in detail in another chapter. The continuous absorption 
beginning at the head of the .series is of especial interest though its 
great theoretical importance was not recognized at the time of its 
(feoovery. Its cause is clear on the Bohr llMK)r>% for this absorption 
rq)resents the complete expulsion of the electron from the atom 
(ionisation) which can be accomplished by any frequency higher 
than the one required for raising the electron to the outermost of the 
allowed stationary orbits. 

Molecular Spectra. — In the case of monatomic gases we have* 
seen thatThe absorption of light is associated with the transfer oi 
electrons from lower*ehergy levels to higher, the emission of Ught 
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occurring when the reverse process takes place. In the case of 
diatomic or polyatomic gases, in which the emission or absorption 
is produced by molecules, the process is of a different type. We 
will begin by considering the case of a diatomic polar molecule, 
that is, a molecule in which the two atoms are charged, one posi- 
tively and the other negatively, constituting a dipole. If the two 
atoms forming this molecule are in vibration along the line joining 
them, we should, on the classical theory, expect an electromagnetic 
radiation of the same frequency as the frequency of the oscillation, 
while if the molecule were in rotation we should expect a radiation 
of frequency corresponding to that of the rotation frequency. 
As long ago as 1892 Lord Rayleigh ^ pointed out that if an oscillator 
with frequency Pn is rotating with a frequency Pr alxmt an axis 
perpendicular to the direction of the oscillation it should emit two 
frequencies, one (Pn+Pr) and the other {po—Pt). A rotating linear 
oscillator will emit plane polarized light along its axis of rotation, 
the plane turning with the same frequency as the rotation fre- 
quency and in the Chapter on Polarization we shall sec that this 
is the equivalent of two oppo.sed circular vibrations of different 
periods. In a direction pi'rpendicular to the rotation the intensity 
will fluctuate from zero (when the line of vibration is parallel to 
the ray) to a maximum (when it is at a right angle to the ray) the 
equivalent of the interference beats of two sources of different 
fretiuencies. 

As I^)rd Rayleigh pointed out, the velocities i)f rotations of 
gas molecules are of the order of magnitude to produce a widen- 
ing of the si)ectrum line far greater than that actually observed, 
and that this failure of the rotation to manifest itself as a broaden- 
ing of the line constituted a grave objection to t he theory of spectra. 
In 1912 a paper was published by Bjerrum ^ in which it was pointed 
out that the width of the infra-red absorption bands of gases was 
of the order of magnitude to Ix' ex}>ected on the assumption that 
they were due to vibration in comlnnation with molecular rotation. 
As a matter of fact the infra-red emission band of Ciirbon dioxide 
at 4.3 fL had already been resjolved into a doublet by A. Trowbridge 
and R. W. Wood * with a vacuum spectrograph and echlette 
grating. This work was published two years before the appear- 
ance of Bjemim’s paper although the significiince of the result was 
not recognized at the time. In 1913 the doublet structure pre- 
dicted by Bjerrum was found also for the absorption bands ot 
hydrochloric acid, hydrobromic acid and carbon monoxide by 

* Phil. Afoff., $4, 410. 

* Norn»t, FesUchrifi, HaUe, 1912. 

* PkU. Mag,, Nov., 1910. 
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Bunneister * and by Eva von Bahr.* From the Maxwell-Boltzmann 
law governing the rotations of molecules in thermal equilibrium 
Bjerrum calculated that the separation of the doubl et on the fre- 
quency scale should be represented by lliry/2kTII, I being the 
moment of inertia of the molecule and k the gas constant. This 
formula furnishes us an optical means of determining the moment 
of inertia of the molecule. There is in addition a region of 
absorption in the extreme infra-red, which is regarded as a pure 
rotation spectrum, and its frequencies are to be identified with the 
frequencies Pr of the molecular rotation. It should extend from the 
extreme infra-red to a frequency represented by half the frequency 
distance between the components of the doublet. This region is 
very difficult to investigate experimentally but von Bahr showed 
that the theory was in agreement with such experimental data as 
were available. The next step in the development of the theory of 
band spectra came with von Bahr\s ® discovery that the near 
infra-red band not only had a doublet structure, but under high 
resolving-power could be subdivided into a large number of smaller 
bands, which appeared to be conclusive evidence of the quantiza- 
tion of the molecular rotation. Bjerrum considered that the ob- 
served fine structure of the infra-red band was a proof that the 
langular velocity of a diatomic molecule is an integral multiple of 
a certain unit of angular velocity. In other words, that the molecule 
rotates at certain definite velocities, intermediate values being 
absent. In the nomenclature of modem theory this is spoken of 
as quantized rotation, and Nerast ^ and Ijorentz ® made the hypoth- 
esis that the energy of rotation was equal to an integral multiple 
<rf Planck’s constant h, multiplied by its rotational frequency, 
which leads to the formula Pr—mhl2TrH in which Vr is one of the 
possible frequencies of rotation, / is the moment of inertia, while 
m assumes successive values 0, 1, 2, 3, etc. It was later shown by 
Kemble that this energy should be set equal to an integral multiple 
of y^hpr and hence that Pr=mhlAir^l. It is obvious that we must 
attribute the fine structure of the bands to variable velocities of 
the molecular rotation, since the diatomic molecules can have 
but a single period of vibration. As we shall see later on certain 
pbenmnena show that the energy of vibration must also be quan- 
tized, but this applies only to the amplitude of the vibration which 
may increase by certain finite amounts, the frequency, however, 
remaining the same. 

1 Verk, deid, phy$. Oet.. /5. 589, 1913. 

< V^rlL dmd, phyi. IS, 710, 731, 1913. 

* Verh. Oei„ IS, 1150, 1913. 

« ZeiL Bledroekem,, 17, m 1911. 

*IUp, Solway Conf, 1912fp.447. 
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We will now consider more in detail the production of an ab- 
sorption or emission spectrum by a rotating polar molecule such 
as HCl or CO. Bohr’s theory applied to this case calls for an ab- 
sorption or emission of energy only when the velocity, of rotation 
increases or diminishes, rotation at constant velocity in a station- 
ary state being unaccompanied by radiation. The energy in these 
stationary states was shown by Schwartzschild ‘ to be for the 
(mth) state Em= , I being the moment of inertia and 
in taking the value 0 , 1, 2, 3, etc. Further development showed 
that m must be replaced by m+}^2 giving 3 ^, 1 }^, 23 ^, etc. 

If we represent these energies by levels, as we have done in the 
case of atomic radiation, it is clear that they will have values pro- 
portional to > 4 , 2yi, 6 > 4 , etc., and the energy differences between 
adjacent levels which determine the frequencies of the absorbed or 
emitted radiation corresponding to the change in rotation velocity 
will be represented by — 63 ^ 4 - 2 ^:^, etc., or 2, 4, 6 , etc. 

During the transition m can change by one only and we have 
the frequencies given by u=2rnB in which B is a constant rep- 
resenting hlSir^I. This fonnula represents a spectrum of lines 
evenly spaced on the frequency scale 2 B, 4B, 6 B, 8 B, etc. The 
frecpiency difference between adjacent lines is constant and equals 
2 B, or By measuring this interval the moment of inertia 

of the molecule may be calculated. A series of absorption lines of 
this type has been measured by Czerny * in the remote infra-red 
in the case of hydrogen chloride, seven absorption maxima being 
found between the wave-length 40 /m and 100 /a the maxima forming 
an approximate arithmetical progression. The frequencies were 
represented by the fonnula = 20.794 . 00164 w®. The small 
cubic term which gives ix slight convergence to the period is due 
to change of the moment of inertia of the molecule with the angular 
velocity. More recent pajicrs from the lalx)ratory of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, where a great amount of work has been done in 
the remote infra-red with echelette gratings, are listed l)elow,* of 
especial interest Inking one by N, Wright and H. M. Randall^ on 
NHa and PH 3 in the region l)etween 50 and 125 fi, very high re- 
solving power being employed in this case. The transitions in- 
volved in the case of pure rotation spectra, both absorption and 
emission, are shown at the left of the diiigram, Fig. 98, upward 
pointing arrows representing absorption, downward pointing, emis- 
sion. The lower set of horizontal lines are the energy levels of rotar 

‘ SiUb prruM Akad. WtM.. /, 648. 1916. 

® ZeU. far Phya,, 54, 227, 1925. 

® Moyor and Levin, J. O. S. A., W, 137; Meyer and Bennett, Phya. 5f, 
SH8; Meyer and Levin, PHya, Rev,, 54. 44; Randall and Weber, Phya. Rev., 40, 836. 

* Wright and Randall. Phya. Rev., 44, 391. • 
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tion of molecules with zero vibrational energy. The heights of the 
levels, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, • • above the zero line are 2)4, 12K • • 

As we have seen, a molecule rotating in the steady state repre- 
sented by line number 2, is capable of absorbing energy of fre- 
quency corresponding to the energy difference between lines 3 and 2 
by which its velocity of rotation is increased until it possesses 
energy represented by the line 3. It can then emit radiation of 
frequencies represented by the energy differences between levels 3 
and 2, 2 and 1, 1 and 0, the emission occurring in three successive 
steps. The lines would lie in the remote infra-red as the energy 
differences involved are small which means low frequency. 

We will now take up the case of the so-called vibration-rotation 
band in the production of which transitions occur both in the 
vibrational and rotational energy of the molecule. If the force 
of restitution when the atoms are displaced from the position of 
equilibrium were proportional to the displacement, the vibration 
would be harmonic and a monochromatic radiation w^ould be 
emitted by the oscillating dipole according to the classical theory, 
the intensity of which would decrease as the amplitude of the os- 
cillation decreases. If the force is not pro|M)rtional to the displace- 
ment we have what is known as the anhannonic oscillator and 
overtones will be emitted in addition to the fundamental. On the 
quantum theory the energy of the vibration is quantized, and 
radiation occurs only when the state of vibration changes from a 
level of high energy to one of the next lower energy. With a har- 
monic oscillator the distances between the levels is constant, 
consequently the frequency of the emitted vibration is the same 
on the quantum as on the cla.s8ical theory. For the anharmonic 
oscillator the levels for the higher quantum number of vibrations 
crowd closer together. By studying the position of the lines in the 
spectrum we can tell at once whether it is emitted by an harmonic 
or an anhannonic oscillator. Two vibration energy levels for a 
diatomic polar molecule, each one quantized for rotation are 
Aown in Fig. 98. Suppose the molecule to be in the state repre- 
sented by the point above X, that is, on the lower vibrational 
level and not rotating. If radiation of the same frequency as the 
dormal frequency of vibration of the atomic dipole strikes it, its 
vibrational energy will be increased by one quantum, the transi- 
tion being represented by the upward pointing arrow above X 
which terminates on the zero level of the upper vibrational state. 
If the radiation has a slightly higher frequency, the molecule 
may receive one quantum of rotational energy in addition, this 
transition being represented by the adjacent arrow terminating 
on line 1 of the uppei^level. E^h of the two trantitions will give 
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rise to an absorption line but the former is not usually found. 
In other words, this line corresponding to the natural frequency 
of the oscillator is absent and is spoken of as the missing line. 
This means that a transition in vibrational energy is usually ac- 
companied by a change in rota- 
tional energy. Suppose now 
that in a gas, the molecules are 
rotating with different velocities ^ | 
but without vibration, that is 
lying on the various rotational 
levels of the lower vibration 
level. By the absorption of suit- 1 1 
able frequencies, that is suitable ^ 
amounts of energy, they will be 
carried from these levels to the 
rotation levels of the upper 
vibration level as shown in 
Fig. 98, the right-hand group of •a 
arrows representing transitions S| 
in which the rotation is in- 
creased by one quantum, the 
left-hand group transitions in || 
which the rotation is diminished 1 .3 
by one quantum. These ab- 
sorbed frequencies correspond to 
an equidistant series of lines 
symmetrically spaced to the 
right and left of the missing line Q. In many cases we may have 
an emission spectrum corresponding to the absorption spectrum 
just described in which the transitions take place in the opposite 
direction. 

It is to be noticed that, if the absorption transition is accom- 
panied by a decrease of n)tational energy, the corresponding emis- 
sion process involves an iticrease. 

If m! is the quantum number in the upper state, and w" in the 
lower state then transitions for which m'— = +1 give lines on 
what is called the positive or R branch, while m'— m" = — 1 tran- 
•^itions give lines on the negative or P branch. Some confusion has 
r(‘sulted from definitions based on initial and final states. , 

The frequencies of the lines constituting these spectra are 
ffTresented by the formula v^Vn+2Bm in which Vn is the 
bccjiienoy of the missing line, that is the natural frequency of 
•hration of the diatomic molecule. Bo*fc/87r*/o while m assumes 
!‘'>«itive or negative integral values yieldidg the two branches 
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of the band previously alluded to. The line obtained by putting 
m»0 may be called the zero line of the series. It may be remem- 
bered that the zero line is never an actual line but is always 
missing. The frequency difference between adjacent lines is 
equal to 2H as in the case of the pure rotation spectrum. The 

arrangement of the lines in the two 
branches is shown in Fig. 99, the 
transition involved being indicated 
below each line. This figure, how- 
ever, is obsolete and represents no 
actual band. If the vibration is 

tttt I tftt anharmonic the energy difference 
***'*^’" **** between adjacent vibration levels 
is not equal, and we have harmon- 
ics of the fundamental vibration which give rise to other bands 
also having fine structure due to the rotational transition. The 
doublet of the Rayleigh-Bjerrum theory is formed by the unre- 
solved positive and negative branches of the bands just dis- 
cussed. A typical double band of this nature is that of hydro- 
chloric acid which in addition to the pure rotation bands in the 
remote infra-red 
discovered by 
Czerny has a 
strong band at 
3.4 M shown in 
Fig. 100. This was 
first resolved into 
fine structure by 
von Bahr and in- 
vestigated more 
thoroughly by 
Brinsmade and Kemble,' who found in addition the first harmonic of 
the band, resolving it as a doublet but not getting the fine struc- 
ture which was subsequently found by Imes * who used the grating 
with which he was able to get in addition the fine structure of the 
absorption of bands of HBr and HF. The second harmonics of (^0 
and HCl and the first harmonic of HF have been found by Schaefer 
and Thomas.* The number of lines forming the band will obviously 
hicrease if we increase the rotational energy of the molecule, for 
this will occasion absorption corresponding to higher initial values 
of M, the rotational quantum number. In 1923, Colby, Meyer 

1 Prpe. VaiMead. Sci.. 5. 420, 1017. 

* Adnplti)$ieal Journal, 40, 261, 1919. 

* ZtU. far Pkgo., 1$. 330* 1923. 
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and Bronk ^ measured the 3.4 band of hydrochloric acid with 
the gas at 300^ Centigrade and were thus enabled to extend the 
band on both sides to the 20th member giving 40 lines in all. 
They also discovered five new lines which apparently belong to a 
weaker overlapping band. Colby states that these new lines were 
observable only at the higher temperature, and must therefore be 
believed to have an initial state very infrequent under ordinary 
conditions. This would be the case for the vibrational transition 
1 to 2 which moreover should fall close to the fundamental band 
0 to 1. 

The rotation and vibration of polyatomic molecules present 
considerably more intricate problems as Colby remarks in his 
report on Band Spectra, and, as one might expect, the bands are 
on the whole much more complicated. The work is of the greatest 
importance in the study of molecular models as revealed by their 
normal modes of vibration. Considerable work has been done 
already with vapors of this class, H2O, CO2, NH3, ('H4 and HCN 
having heen very thoroughly investigated by Sleator and E. R. 
Phelps using an echlette grating designed for this region. The 
most recent investigations have l)cen made at the Physical Lab- 
oratory of the University of Michigan, by means of echlette 
gratings, preliminary analysis of the light being made with a 
spectrometer furnished with five rock-salt prisms. The further 
study of these absorption bands has already thrown much light 
upon the subject of the grouping of the atoms in the molecule 
just as the study of the line spectra of the elements has furnished 
most of our information al) 0 ut atomic spectra. 

Electronic Bands. — Another type of band occurs if the elec- 
tron system of the atoms making up the molecule is disturbed. 
This requires in general more energy abstraction from the incident 
light, which on the quantum theory means that the absorption 
will be for waves of higher frequency, that is in the visible or ultra- 
violet region. These electronic bands involve the electron fre- 
quencies as well as the vibration rotation frequencies, and the 
quantum theory attributes the bands to simultaneous changes in 
rotational, vibrational and electronic quantum numbers. 

In the case of monatomic gases we have seen that the line ab- 
sorption spectra result from the jumps of electrons from lower to 
higher energy levels. If this process occurs in an atom which is 
united to another atom forming a molecule, simultaneous changes * 
in the vibration and rotation energy will occjir giving rise to a 
hand consisting of two or more branches as we shall see presently, 
lu the case of absorption these bands usually lie in the ultra- 

* Asirophuiical Journal, 57, 7, 1023. 
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violet, iodine and bromine being exceptions, while in the case of 
emission, where we have to do with excited states in which the 
energy levels are close together and the electron frequencies low, 
the band may extend up into the visible or even the near infra-red. 
The C3ranogen bands of the carbon arc and the fluted bands of 
metallic oxides seen in the arc are examples of this type. The lines 
of the electronic band differ from those of the infra-red bands in 
that they are not spaced at equal distances on the frequency scale 
but crowd together at a head, resembling somewhat the series 
lines of the elements, such for example as the Balmer series of 
hydrogen. The law of convergence, however, is quite different 
from that which obtains in the case of the spectra of atoms. The 
following account of the electronic bands is quoted from Page’s 
article on Quantum Dynamics in the Bulletin of the National 
Research Council report on the “Molecular Spectra in Gases.” 

“In the pure rotation spectrum the motion of the molecules 
consists solely of a rotation about an axis through the center of 
mass. In the rotation-vibration spectra this rotation is accom- 
panied by vibration of the two ions along the line joining them. 
To account for the ordinary bands of the visible and ultra violet 
^it is necessary to assume that a change in the electronic configura- 
tion of the atoms accompanies the changes in the motions of 
rotation and vibration which occur during a transition. In fact, 
m the case of a non-polar molecule, an electric moment exists 
only by virtue of this electronic configuration, and therefore the 
correspondence principle requires it to change during a transition. 
An alteration in electronic configuration will change the forces 
bolding the atoms together and therefore change the equilibrium 
distance between them. Hence it is no longer legitimate to assume 
the moment of inertia h in the final and initial states to be the 
same. Let the term in the frequency of the emitted radiation due 
to the change in energy of the electronic configuration be denoted 

Vt. Then if we neglect the mutual energy of rotation and os- 
dilation v— 

“For the positive (R) branch, if the electronic angular momen- 
tum vanishes, and hence 

r=Ai+2BoW-bCm* (ft) 

•where m is put for m”, and 

*’"837 
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from which it is evident that C is generally small compared to 
B{). C may be either positive or negative. The negative (P) branch, 
due to transitions in which the energy of rotation increases, is 
obtained by putting = — 1 giving 

v^A\—2Bom+Cm^. (b) 

“The molecule may, however, have an electric moment at right 
angles to the plane of rotation. Hence m may remain unaltered 
during a transition. This gives rise to the zero (Q) branch 

v=:Ao+C?n* (c) 

where A^^Ve+Pn. 

Equations a, b and c are parabolas in m. 


“In Fig. 101 p is plotted agaimst m for the three branches, the 
points for which m is an integer l>eing projected to the diagram- 
matic spectrum in the lower part of the figure. The zero branch 
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meets the axis of abscissae at the frequency Vt+Vn^ while the point 
of intersection of the other two branches lies at a distance h/Sir^lQ 
to the right of this frequency. The head of the band is the line 
nearest to the vertex of the parabola representing the negative 
branch in the case in which C is positive.” 

Heurlinger pointed out in 1917 that certain electronic bands 
resembled in structure the infra-red bands of the diatomic gases 
which were due to rotation-vibration. Treating the moment of 
inertia of the molecule as variable owing to the elastic nature of 
the inter-atomic bond, the fundamental equations of the Bjerrum 
theoiy led to a frequency formula of the type p=VQ^2Bm+Cm^. 
In this formula i^o denotes either the frequency of the atomic vibra- 
tion or a combination of the frequency of an electron with that 
of the atomic vibration. For an absolutely rigid molecule, in which 
the moment of inertia is the same in the two states the term in the 
parenthesis (page 155) becomes equal to zero and the quadric term 
in the expression for the frequency disappears. If there is a slight 
difference in the moment of inertia in the two states, C will be 
small in comparison to H, and the lines of the bands will l^e nearly 
equidistant in the vicinity of the frequency vo as is the case with 
the absorption bands of hydrochloric acid in the infra-red. The 
existence of the small quadric term causes the spacing between 
the lines of the band to increase in one branch and decrease in the 
other as we recede from i^o in the positive and negative direction. 
If on the other hand C is relatively large as will be the case if 
thm is considerable difference l)etween the moment of inertia in 
one state and that in another, the lines in the negative branch will 
(for-hC) crowd together as m increases and the band will eventually 
double back on itself forming a head, there being two lines in 
the band for each value of m, the rotational quantum number. 
This is more clearly seen by plotting the frequencies against the 
rotational quantum numbers a graph first employed by Fortrat 
for the representation of band spectra. Such a graph is shown in 
Flgj’ 101, the position of the lines of the bands being immediately 
below the intersections of the paralx)la with the energy levels m. 
In addition to the negative or P branch and the positive or K 
branch, certain bands show a third branch designated as the Q 
branch. The lines of this branch are formed by transitions in 
which there is no change of the rotational energy of the molecule. 

*Tlie frequencies of the lines in this band are given by the formula 



CHAPTER VI 

INTERFERENCE OF LIGHT 


Thus far we have treated single disturbances only, and have not 
considered the effect at a point when two or more trains of waves 
act on it simultaneously. We know from observation that two 
rays of light will cross each other without interference in so far 
as can be seen in the region beyond the crossing point. The 
feeble rays from a faintly illuminated object will cross a region 
traversed by rays of great intensity without being influenced in 
any way so far as we can see. In this respect then light does not 
interfere with light. When t;^ light-wav^ act simultaneousl y on 
a point at the same t ime. The di spla cement is the a lgebraic sum 
of the 'dis||Taceinents that produced by tEe" waves acting 

separatelx^ This is known as the pnheipTe of sup e rpositibg, Tt 
was stated by Huygens in 1678 as follows. TTHiT displacement, 
due to a source of small vibmtions, is the same whether it acts 
alone or in conjunction with other sources, provided the displace- 
ments are small.” This is the fundamental principle which underlies 
the whole subject of interference. The resultant amplitude depends 
not only on the separate amplitudes of the two waves, but on 
their relative phase. If the phases agree, or the waves reach the 
point simultaneously, the amplitudes are added: if they are half 
a wave-length apart the smaller amplitude is subtracted from the 
larger. We shall presently determine the amplitude for any specified 
phase relation. If, however, zero illumination is produced at a 
point, there is always increased illumination at some other point, 
since energy cannot be destroyed, interference then produces 
only a redistribution of the light. Now the energy in wave-motion 
exists partly as kinetic and partly as potential, that is, we have 
displac^ particles at rest but poss^ing potential energy in virtue 
of their displacement from their position of ^equilibrium, and 
particles moving, across tlie line of equilibrium which possess 
l<inetic energy only. Other particles on the wave possess both* 
potential and kinetic energy, and it Ckn be shown that the total 
energy of the wave is equally divided between potential and ki- 
netic. Let us now determine the relation existing between the 
energy and the amplitnde. 
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Average Kinetic Energy of a Vibrating Particle. — > The displace- 
ment of a particle at any time i is given by the equation 

y — as\n — a). 

Its velocity at any moment then will be v-dyldt-a<») cos (w<— a) 
and its kinetic energy ll2mv\ where m represents the mass of the 
particle. 

The velocity varies from 0 to aw, as is clear from the above 
formula, and the mean energy during a complete vibration of 
periodic time T is 

. 1 . o/ . n1 1 t i ■ u- u 2*- 

= - jy ■■ I ^+^810 2(w^— a) I =^wo*w*, m which w=-^- 

The average energy is therefore 7mi®w*/4 = W7r*a®/r*, which can 
be taken as the measure of the intensity, if ^e define intensity as 
the energy in unit yohin^ of the vibrating medium. It can be 
proved that the total enerj^ is evenly divided between kinetic 
and potential, and since we have only considered the kinetic 
.energy in the above treatment the total energy will \ye double the 
amount calculated. We can also define intensity as the quantity 
<rf energy transmit te^Tin unit time acroas unit cross section of a 
piai»B perpi^dicular to the direction in which the energy is travel- 
^5^Tn this case the velocity of propagation enters as a factor, 
ana we must multiply the quantity calculated above by t>=X/T, 
which gives us rmrWXITK 

The important thing to notice is that the jntensUx yari^^ 
as the squa re of the amplit yd e, and inversely as the square q 
periodic time. The first is of importance in the study of interfer- 
ence, the second in considering the laws of radiation which will 
form the subject of a subsequent chapter. 

If we are dealing with two sources of light which emit mono- 
chromatic radiations of th#same periodic time or wave-length, 
their intensities are in the ratio of the squares of their amplitudes. 

In comparing the intensities when the periodic times are diifer- 
mif ere cannot use the eye, for it is impossible to judge accurately 
of the equality between two different colors. Moreover the eyv 
flomoi directly determine the true int^ty, for, as we know, the 
true intensity or energy of the extreme red end of the spectrum 
far greater than that of the yellow, while the eye is more strongly 
impressed by the latter. In comparing the intensities of two 
sources Vhtefa do not emit similar radiations, we must resort to 
some measuring instrftment which reduces thm tp eneiiQr of the 
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same tjrpe, for example the thermopile or bolometer, which meas- 
ures their heating power. Since the intensity of radiation varies 
as the inverse square of the distance from the source, as can be 
proved by the most elementary methods, it follows that the 
amplitude varies inversely as the distance. 

Composition of Vibrations. — If wo have a point moving in a 
circular orbit with a uniform velocity, the projection of this point 
on any diameter of the circle moves with 
harmonic motion, just as does a particle vibrat- 
ing under the influence of a force directly 
proportional to its distance from its position of 
equilibrium. The point moving in a circle has 
an acceleration V-/r (directed towards the 
centre), where F = the orbital velocity, and 
r=the radius of the circle. This acceleration 
can be resolved into two components parallel 
and at right angles to the given diameter A A'. 
to the diameter is V^/rXar/r, where x is the distance of P, the 
projection of the point on the diameter, from the centre of the 
circle (Fig. 102). 

The acceleration of P is then * j, directed always towards 
the centre, and proportional to its distance from the centre. This 
acceleration is similar to that which the 
particles of an elastic lx)dy receive when 
move<l out of their [position of equilib- 
rium, and we assume the ether parti- 
cles acted on by a force of a kindred 
nature. The velocity with which the 
point P moves on the diameter is e=sF 
sin where represents the phase. 

Suppose now we require the effect on 
a point of two harmonic motions of equal 
periods and different amplitudes and 
phases. We can represent their motions 
by constructing two concentric circles with radii proportional to 
the amplitudes (Fig. 103). 

The two harmonic motions will be represented by the projections 
a diameter of two points 0 and G\ which move around these 
circles with equal angular velocity. P will then represent the posi- 
tion of the particle at a given time as due to the motion repre^ 
j^nted by G alone, while P' will represent its position at the same 
bme as due to the motion represented by G' alone. If both these 
motions are impressed simultaneously, the position of the particle 
will be represented by B, so situated that kC^PC+P*C (by the 
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principle of superposition). The phase difference between the two 
vibrations is the angle GCG\ which of course remains constant. 
If we complete the parallelogram GCG*St R will represent the 
projection of & on the diameter, and as the parallelogram turns 
with G and O', the motion of /?, the projection of S, will represent 
the resultant motion. The diagonal of the parallelogram is evi- 
dentty the amplitude of the resultant vibration, and its square 
measures the intensity. Consequently if a and a' are the ampli- 
tudes of the component vibrations, and e the phase difference 
between them, the resultant intensity will be 

/=a*+a'^+2aa' cos c. 


Distribution of Illumination. — If we have two similar sources 
of light, which are vibrating in unison, the value of e in the expres- 
sion wUch we have just deduced will vary from point to point. Let 
us consider the distribution of illumination along a line, perpen- 
dicular to the direction in which the two sources lie. In this case 
we will consider that a=o' since the sources are similar, and we 
will consider the sources as lying on each side of the axis of ordi- 
nates. Taking distances along the other line as abscissae, and 
lepresenting the illuminations as ordinates, we have the illumina- 
tion due to one source represented by a straight line parallel to the 
axis of abscissae, the ordinate of which is a^. With both sources 
a^ing together the amplitude will vary from point to point; on 

the axis of ordinates, 
where the disturbances 
arrive in the same phase, 
we have the amplitude 
2a and the intensity 4a^ 
We can express our ab- 
scissae in terms of the 
phase difference. If this 
is 90®, or the waves ar- 
rive a quarter of a wave- 
length apart, cos e«0 
and the illumination is 
2a^ or double that due 
to one source acting alone. For 180, cos — 1 and the illu- 
mination is zero. Intermediate points can be determined by 
fcwfigTfring different values to e, a curve similar to that shown in 
104 being the result. 

If now there be no loss of energy the total illumination must 
remain the^same; we can represent this by the area comprised 
between the curved line and the axis of absdasaq. The total in- 
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tensity due to the two sources acting without interference, which 
would be the case if they did not vibrate in unison, would be 2a\ 
This is true of course only when we consider the average illumi- 
nation for a time which is long in comparison to the time between 
certain assumed abrupt changes in the phases of the vibrating 
sources. 

If no energy is lost the area l^etween a line parallel to the axis 
of abscissae of ordinate 2a^ and the two ordinates erected at e=»0 
and e=360 should 1x5 equal to the area of the curve within the 
same limits. 

The total illumination along a distance Ax on the axis of abscissae 
is 

/i = 2a2Ax, 

if we assume no interference. 

With interference taking place the total illumination is 
/,= X,^'^^(2a^+2a^ cos e) dx, in which x is the value for which e=0. 

Since e is a linear function of x we can write e = /CAx, in which 
/C is a constant, and if Ax represents the distance from to 
e=360 

K£ix=2Tr. 


Integrating we have 

/2=2a*Ax+X'^‘^2a* cos Kxdx, 

2a* 

/ 2 = 2 a*Ax+-j^[sin /v(x+Ax)— sin Kx], 
/i*=2a*Ar*®/i. 

It must be clearly understood at the outset tjmt to havfijZfinzias. 
nent interferenccj, the phase relation betwec^th^wo sourc ^ must 
remmn extant, or^ they muatl)e similar ^t^ir periodic jlm es of 
vibration^must oe the sanie^anSSny changes of ph^ which o<x mr 
in one must occur also in the other. The only way in which this 
condition can be attained experimentally is by making one source 
the image of the other, or by dividing the bundle of rays which 
issue from a single source into two portions, either by reflection or 
refraction, and then reuniting them. 

Resttltaiit of a Largo Number of Disturbances of Arbitrary 
Phase. — In the case of illumination by actual sources of light, 
say a sodium flame, we have countless radiating sources in ^ 
possible phases, and the disturbances from all at a given point will 
produce an illumination depending, at any given point and time, 
upon the phaee relations between the different disturbances. If 
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there are n radiatwg sources and the phases at the point happened 
to agree, the illumination would be n*: at another moment there 
might be complete cancellation of effects and zero illumination. 
If only a few sources were operating the illumination would fluotu- 
j^te. The problem was first solved rigorously by Lord Rayleigh 
who showed by the theory of probabilities, that the average 
illumination, due to a large numl)er n of disturbances of arbi- 
trary phase is n times the illumination due to a single one of the 
disturbances. 

^ Interference of Light — Grimaldi, who was the first to observe 
accurately and describe diffraction, or the tending of light around 
the edges of obstacles, descrited curly as 1665 an experiment 
which he believed proved that darkness could te produced by the 
addition of light to light. He admitted sunlight into a darkened 
room through two neighboring pin-holes, and received the light on 
a white screen. Each pin-hole casts on the screen a circular image 
of the sun surrounded by a feebly illuminated ring. By placing 
the screen at such a distance from the pin-holes that the outer 
rings overlapped, the outer edge of the ring formed by one of the 
holes being tangent to the outer edge of the sun’s image formed 
' by the other, he obsen^ed that the edge of the ring was less brilliant 
in the overlapping portion than at other places. We shall see 
presently that interference could not have occurred under these 
^.conditions, for two sources of light, in order to produce permanent 
destructive interference at a given point, must te similar — that is, 
must te vibrating in unison with similar amplitude and period — 
and two pin-holes illuminated by sunlight would not fulfil these 

conditions unless they were less 
than 0.05 mm. apart, as will te 
proved later on. 

^ A century later this experiment 

5^' modified by Young, and true 

** destructive interference of light 
observed. Young passed the sun- 
light through a pin-hole, and then 
^ Fio. 105 received the diverging cone on two 

other pin-holes (Fig. 105). From 
each one of these a divergent cone of light spread out, and where 
Jtfaese two cones of light overlapped on a screen, he observed 
and light bands. In this experiment, the two pinholes lie 
otk the wave-front of the disturbances coming from the first hole, 
eoheequenjly they are always in the same phase. The dark bands 
are the lod of points situated at distances from the two pin*holes, 
differing an odd ftumber of half-waves. The in 
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experiment, being produced by diffracted light, did not prove that 
two streams of ordinary light could destroy one another at a point. 
Diffracted light was not well understood at the time; some modi- 
fication was supposed to have taken place, and the fringes might 
be due in some way to this modification. 

Fresnel realized the importance of producing two streams of 
light, capable of interfering and containing no diffracted light. 
The streams must come from 
two similar sources, and not 
pass the edges of any ob- 
stacles. This was accom- 
plished by Fresnel by reflect-- 
ing the rays from a point 
source of light from two 
mirrors inclined very slightly 
towards one another. Two 
virtual images of the point 
wore thus formed behind the ^ 
mirrors, “separated by a very Fio. 106 

small distance, depending on 

the angle Iwtween the mirrors. Two mirrors of silvered or black 
glass, receive light from a point source at S (Fig. 106). 

The light reflected from the two mirrors comes then from two 



virtual images S' and S", which lie very clos(‘ together if the angle 



Fig. 107 


Ix'twiH'n the mirrors is small. We thus 
have rays coming from the two similar 
sources. S' and iS", and within the region 
where they overlap interference takes 
place. The light, instead of l^eing uni- 
formly distributed, is collected, as it weje, 
into bright lines with dark spaces l)etween 
them. The dark bands are the places 


where the waves fn>m the two sources 


arrive half a wave-length apart and destroy each other; at the 
bright bands the waves arrive together, and we have reenforce- 
ment. It is evident that as the angle l)etween the mirrors in- 
creases, the two virtual sources S' and S" approach, coalescing 
when the angle equals 180. 

Ix^t us now examine the form and position of the fringes. , 

Inasmuch as we can consider the virtual sources S' and S" as if 
they were teal points of light, we will suppose the mirrors removed, 
•^nd consider the illumination on a screen placed at a distance 
' « " from the sources. Let ^4 B be a section of the screen (Fig. 107). 
At P , wtUdiiion a^Iine nemendicular to the line joining the sources 
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at its middle point, we shall have a maximum illumination, since 
P is equidistant from the sources, and the waves starting together 
reach it in similar phase and reenforce. Going away from P we 
shall find a point M half a wave-length nearer St and Si, and here 
the waves will arrive half a wave-length apart, and destroy one 
another. If we advance a little further along the line AB we shall 
reach a point where the path difference is a whole wave-length, 
and we shall have another maximum. 

If a is the distance of the screen at P from the sources and S 
the distance between them, the distance x of any bright or dark 
^fringe is given by x= (a/s)n(X/2), odd values of n corresponding to 
dark bands, even values to light. 

It is clear from the diagram that the point P will be a maximum 
for light of any color or wave-length. If the source of light is white 
this central band will also be white. The positions of other maxima 
being a function of the wave-length, it follows that the spacing 
between the bands will be different for the different colors, conse- 
quently there will be an overlapping, and instead of white fringes 
with dark spaces between we shall have colored fringes, the dark 
minima being absent except in the immediate vicinity of the cen- 
tral white band. 


We will now take up a more complete investigation of the dis- 
iTibution of the maxima and minima in space, The locus of all 
points equidistant from two points is a plane perpendicular to the 
^^ddle point of a line joining the points. The first maximum is 
then a plane lying between the two sources. The second maximum 
is the locus of all points in space so situated that the differences 
between their distances from the sources is one wave-length. 
Points f ulfilling this condition lie on a hyperboloid of revolution, 
^ s ources being the foci, for by definition an hyperboloid is a 
surfa^ generated by the movement of a point in such a way, that 
the difference between its distances from two fixed points is a con* 
4ant.- The locus of the second maximum will be another hyperbo- 
loid with a constant difference of 2. The loci of the maxima and 
j^jn^apa^ form a system of (K)nfo<^ Hyperboloids, amd the 



( formed on a screen intercepting them will be hyperbol^, 
Inthe case of our interference experiments the luminous ^ints 
ire so near together, and the screen so far removed, that its inter- 
sections with the hyperboloids are approximately straight lines. 

* Very satisfactory Fresnel mirrors can be made of modem mirror 
flas^,<v even of thin plate glass, unsilvered. Silvered glass is prefer- 
able owing to its greater reflecting power. The varnish can he 
disBolfedl from the rilvered surface with alcohol, and the metal filnt 
pdisimd* If glass of iltis description cannot be pioeiins^ 
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thin plate glass can be chemically silvered. Two pieces measuring 
about 2 cms. along each edge are laid side by side on a second piece 
of plate glass, the outer edge of one being raised slightly by means 
of a narrow strip of thin paper. The edges of the plates should be 
in contact and both should be pressed against the supporting plate. 
They are then fastened in this position with a little sealing wax. 
The angle between the plates should be such as to make the re- 
flected images of an illuminated slit (situated at a distance of 40 
or 50 cms.) appear about 3 mms. apart. The slit should be backed 
with a bright sodium flame and the mirrors mounted about 30 cms. 
from it. The dividing line between the mirrors should be adjusted 
accurately parallel to the reflected images, which lie on either side 
of it, and the field examined at a distance of 20 or 30 cms. from the 
mirrors with an eye-piece or pocket magnif3nng-glas8. The eye- 
piece should be held at the point at which both of the reflected 
images are- seen. If the fringes do not appear at once they can usu- 
ally be brought into view by readjusting the mirror for parallelism 
with the slit, the field being watched with the eye-piece. The dis- 
tance of the nth fringe from the centre of the system is given by 




a+6 X 


a and h being the distances of the slit and the plane in which the 
fringes are seen from the mirrors, and a> the very acute exterior , 
angle between the mirrors. If we measure this angle, which we 
can do with a spectrometer, and the distance between the fringes, 
we can determine roughly the wave-length of the sodium light. 

Lloyd’s Single Mirror. — Even simpler than the Fresnel mirrors 
is the device employed by Dr. Lloyd. Here the light streams from 
the source and its reflected image are made to interfere. The ex- 
periment is easily repeated with a strip of plate glass thirty or forty 
centimetres long and three or four wide, mounted in a clamp-stand 
with its surface vertical. The illuminated slit is placed a little be- 
yond the further end, and one or two millimetres in front of the 
plane of the surface. If the eye is now brought up to the opposite 
end, the slit and its reflected image are both seen, and the fringes 
are easily found at this point with an eye-piece. Dr. Lloyd found 
that the centre of the system did not lie on the plane of the surface, 
might be expected, but was displaced by the width of half a, 
fringe. This is due to the phase change which the light experien<^ 
^n reflection. As the mirror is turned slowly about a vertical axis, 
the distance between the fringes changes. With the images close 
ingether they are broad and very easily seen; with the images 
larther apart th^y are very fine, and only* seen with difiioulty. 
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This piece of apparatus is the easiest of all to work with, it being 
abnost impossible to miss finding the fringes at the first attempt. 
'^ItesnePs Bi-Prism. — In this experiment the beam of light M 
divided by refraction by means of a prism of very obtuse angles as 
shown in Fig. 108. 

The rays, originally emanating from a source at s, after refrac- 
tion have directions as if 
they came from the two 
sources s' and s". The 
illuminated slit should be 
parallel to the edge joining 
the two opposed prisms. 

The wave-length of the 
light can be approximately 
determined with the bi- 
prism. 

If a is the distance of the source from the prism, b is the distance 
of the plane in which the fringes are observed, and c the distance 
between «i and « 2 , we have, if we call 6 the angle of deviation pro- 
duced by each half of the prism, 



c=2asin S=5=2a(M-l)€, 




in which n is the refractive index of the glass and € the prism angle. 
The distance of the nth fringe from the centre of the system is given 


by 


0+6 X_ X 

“r'"2~2a(iu-l)t”2’ 


which shows us that the bi-prism is equivalent to a pair of Fresnel 
mirrors inclined at an angle (ju— !)<. A bi-prism can be easily 
made in the following manner. Heiit a little Canada balsam in a 
watch glass over a small flame until a drop becomes nearly k)lid on 
cooling. Cut two pieces of thin plate glass measuring 1X2 cms., 
and cement them, with the long edges in contact, to a second piece 
of plate glass with a little of the balsam, pressing the outer ^ges 
into contact with the supporting plate, and allowing the inner edges 
to be slightly raised (0.5 mm. is about right) by the balsam layer. 
'a prism made in this way works almost as well as those supplied 
by opticians, which are made of a single piece of glass. 

, In using the prism, it should be mounted at a distance of about 
4&cins. from the illuminated slit, and the dividing line betweeti the 
{dates made paialle! to it. The fringes can be found with ^ eye- 
pirn in the same way as in the case of the mirrors, a little leadjust- 
fng el t1ie*prism being perhaps necessary. The fringes 
by idl of the device^ thus mentioned are modified by d^ra<fliion 
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effects, due to the fact that the waves which diverge from the two 
virtual sources are not complete, but are abruptly cut off at the 
point of union of the mirrors, or at the obtuse angle of the prism. 

The Corresponding Points of the Sources. — It is clear that con- 
tinuous interference can result only between streams of light which 
come from corresponding parts of the two sources. Our slit is 
backed by a sodium flame, and even if we make it extremely nar- 
row, the phase of the vibration will by no means be constant across 
its width. We must remember that the sodium flame contains 


countless vibrating sources of light, and continuous interference 
can result only in the case of rays emitted by one of these and its 
image, or between the two images of the same vibrator. A large 
number of these sources will be comprised by the width of the slit, 
consequently interference takes place Ixitween strt'ams of light 
which come from corresix)nding parts of the images. In the case 


of the Fresnel mirrors and the bi 
on the siime side of the images, v 
mirror they are on opposite 
sides. In the latter case the axis 
of symmetry, or the position of 
the central fringe, for which the 
path difference is zero, is the 
same for all the corresponding 
points; in the former case it is 
different for each pair of points. 
The fringes obtained with 


-prism the corresponding parts lie 
diilc in the case of Lloyd's single 
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Lloyd's mirror are therefore more sharply defined, and a wider 
slit can be used. This will be clear by reference to Fig. 109, in 
which Aj C are corresponding points, and .s the axis of 83 rm- 
nietry, which in the case of the bi-prism sources is seen to have 
a different position for each pair of correspf)nding points. 

Limit to the Number of Fiinges. — Very interesting conclusions 
regarding the vibrations of the molecules in the flame can be drawn 
from the number of fringes which can be counted. At the first dark 
fringe it is clear that we have destructive interference Ixjtween vi- 
l)ration8 which left the corresponding points at the same instant. 
At the 100th dark fringe we have interference lietween a vibration 
from one source with a vibration from the other which left the 


source 100 T earlier, if T is the time of the vibration. At the 1000th 
dark fringe we have interference between vibrations which left the 


sources 1000 T apart. If now we consider that the atoms execute 
^^nly about 1000 vibrations without any abrupt phase change, it 
clear that we cannot have more than 1000 dark fringes; for, 
with a differen6e of path greater than 1000 wave-lengths, we shall 
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have a train of waves meeting another train which left the sourS 
under different phase conditions, and which may therefore reinforce, 
instead of destroy, one another. The number of fringes which can 
be observed gives us therefore information regarding the number 
of r^lar vibrations performed by each atom before an abrupt 
change occurs. Fizeau counted as many as 50,000 fringes in the 
case of sodium light, while improved apparatus and methods of 
modem times have raised the number to a million in the case of 
certain kinds of monochromatic light, from which we conclude that 
under favorable conditions as many as a million vibrations can be 
performed before any abrupt change takes place. 

^ Shift of the Fringes by Introduction of Thin Transparent Plate. 
— If a thin plate of some transparent substance is put in the path of 
one of the interfering streams of light, the optical path will be in- 
creased owing to the retardation of the waves in the medium. If the 
refractive index is n and the thickness €, the increment of path is 
(m— 1)€, in which there are (/it— 1)«/X waves. Increasing the path 
by one whole wave-length will cause a bright or dark fringe to shift 
into the position of its neighbor, therefore in the above case the 
shift will be n fringe widths; « = (/*— l)tfK if we call a fringe width 
the distance between two bright fringes. 

When the fringes are formed with white light the introduction of 
the plate produces a somewhat more complicated effect. This case 
will be discussed presently. It is clear that we can determine the 
refractive index of a thin plate if we know its thickness, and meas- 
ure the shift of the fringes. The above formula holds only for 
monochromatic light, and with light of this description the fringes 
are similar in appearance, and the shift cannot be determined 
if it exceeds one fringe width, unless it can be produced gradually, 
as by introducing a gas slowiy into a tube, the ends of which are 
dos^ with glass plates, and watching the drift of the fringes. 
More will be said on this subject after we have taken up the sub- 
ject of the interference of white light. If we require the actual 
distance through which the central fringe is shifted we can easily 
deduce the expression l)€(a/s), in which s is the distance 

be^een the sources and a the distance of the screen. 
Xlbtaiference Fringes with White Light. — We have thus far con- 
sidered our sources as sending out light of a single wave-length 
only. If we illuminate the slit with white light and examine the 
fringe system^ we find that only a few rainbow colored bands are 
visible. The cause of this is at once apparent. The formulae which 
we have deduced for the distances between the fringes show us that 
this distance is a function of X the wave-length, which occurs hi the 
numerator of our dkpresdon for x, the distance of a (^ven fringe 
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from the centre. It is thus clear that the shorter the wave, the 
closer together will the fringes lie. If we assume white light to be^ 
made up of waves of various lengths, the fringes will be out-of-step 
at every point save on the axis of symmetry. The central bright 
fringe will coincide for all the colors, but since the red bands are 
about twice as broad as the violet, the bands soon get completely 
out-of-step, and we have practically uniform illumination. 

The condition of things is shown in Fig. 110, in which the red 
fringes are represented by the unbroken line, the violet by the 
dotted line. The first dark fringe on each side of the central bright 
one will therefore be tinged deeply with violet. The other colors 
will produce other systems of bands of intermediate spacing, and 
it is clear that at points a short distance from the centre, we shall 
have maximum illumination for a large number of wave-lengths 
regularly distributed throughout the spectrum. The resultant 
illumination cannot lye distinguished from white light by the un- 
aided eye, and the field therefore appears uniformly illuminated. 


Something resembling interference is taking place, however, in 
this region just as 

XMMlfX/yMM . 

stitutinga small spec- Fio. 110 

troscope for the eye- 
piece, when the spectrum will be found to he crossed by dark 
bands corresponding to the wave-lengths, for which the posi- 
tion of the slit of the instrument is a position of zero illumi- 
nation. We can get a better idea of the state of affairs if we 
consider what happens if we place the slit of the spectroscope 
on the central bright band and then move it slowly out into 
the fringe system. At the central bright band we have all 
colors present, and consequently see a continuous spectrum. On 
fnoving the instrument the slit enters presently into the first dark 


fringe for violet, and the violet of the spectrum disappears. As 
we move the slit along the other colors disappear in turn, a dark 
band moving up the spectrum. By the time that we reach the first 
dark band for red, we are again in a region of maximum illumina- 
tion for violet, which, therefore, appears again as the dark band in 
the spectrum nears the red end. It is clear that owing to the differ- 
ence of spacing of the fringes, the dark bands will enter the spec- 
trum at the violet end more rapidly than they leave it at the red 
end; they will consequently accumulate in the spectrum, the 
number increasing as we move the spectroscope farther and farther 
away from the central band* The experiment can be easily pei^ 
formed by means of Lloyd’s single mirror, illuminating the slit 
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with sun- or lamplight^ and substituting a small pocket spectro- 
scope for the eye-piece,. The instrument should be mounted in a 
clamp-sti^ and pointed towards the double source, the slit being 
close to Wb edge of the plate. 

Fizeau and Foucault were enabled in this way to detect inter- 
ference with a path difference of 7000 waves. This result was at 
the time interpreted as indicating that the elementary components 
of white light must consist of periodic wave-itrains, several thou- 
sand regular vibrations being executed without abrupt change of 
phase. Lord Rayleigh has shown, however, that we can infer 
nothing whatsoever about the regularity of the vibrations of the 
source in this case, the limit of the number of bands seen in the 
spectroscope depending solely on its resolving-power. The inter- 
ference, in point of fact, does not take place until after the light 
has passed through the spectroscope. 

We now know that white light consists of irregular pulses, and 
that the pri.sm or grating of the spectroscope spreads them out into 
long wave-trains of approximately monochromatic radiation. It 
is the interference iDetween these wave-t rains (which we may re- 
gard as Fourier components of the pulse), which give rise to the 
dark bands seen in the s|x^ctrum. I'his case will be more fully 
discussed in the section on white light. 

The Flow of Energy in a System of Interference Fringes. — The 
interference minima formed by two similar sources of light form 
a system of confocal hyperboloids, and the question of the flow 
of energy in this case, or any .similar case, was discussed by the 
author many years ago. Energy is obviously flowing out from both 
sources at its normal rate, but the direction of flow is perhaps not 
quite obvious. Suppose the minima equal to zero, which is nearly 
correct at the centre of the system. Energy evidently cannot cross 
a plane along which there is no disturbance. 

In stationary waves, if the nodes are absolutely at rest, which is 
the case if the two wave-trains are of equal amplitude, we cannot 
speak of a flow of energy across them. A node may be considered 
as having the properties of a perfect reflector, that is to say the 
ia)int acquires the pfjwer of reflecting as a result of the arrival of a 
wave travelling in the opposite direction, the reflection being 
accompanied by a phase change of tt as we shall see presently. 
We are thus forced to the conclusion that the flow of energy in the 
ease of the interference fringes must be along the h 3 rperboloid 8 , 
that is along curved paths. We can show this experimentally by 
means of riprples in mercury excited by two needles moimted on the 
prong*(ff a tuning-fork^ If we view the mercury surface through a 
narrow slit opei^ and closed by the vibrations of another fork 
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slightly out of tune with the first, we see the waves (strobo- 
scopically) creeping slowly along the surface, and following the 
lines of the hyperboloids. Two questions now naturally occur to 
us. How does the energy get into the bright fringes, i? the dark 
fringes are supposed to act as barriers? and what is the nature of 
the wave that is travelling along a bright fringe? In re>gard to the 
first question: the dark fringes are never absolutely black, as 
no one of them is equidistant from both sources. The amplitudes 
are therefore slightly different, and there will be a flow of energy 
across the minimum in the direction of the disturbance having 
the larger amplitude. Though it may l)e very slight at any given 
point, it is ample to account for the flow along the hyperboloid. 
We can take as an analogous ca.se two parallel sheets of cloth 
tightly stretched, and very close together. Consider water forcing 
its way into the space l)etween the two sheets from both sides. A 
very small flow across unit cross section will give us a large flow 
across unit section taken perpendicular to the sheets. 

We may, however, have a fringe which is absolutely black, for 
there is nothing to prevent us from considering the sources as vi- 
brating with a difference of phase of 180 ®. This makes the centre 
of I he system dark, and equal to zero, and it must act as a barrier 
to the flow of energy from both .sources. In other words, the cen- 
tral fringe can ho considered as acting as a perfect mirror, and we 
can regard the fringes as formed by the interference of the reflected 
waves with the direct. If the flow of energy is along the hyperbo- 
loids, it is evident that in the region between the sources the flow 
is in a direction nearly perpendicular to the rays. We can watch 
this flow with the mercury ripples and tuning-forks. (A ring of 
castor-oil or glycerine poured around the edge of the mercury 
surface prevents troublesome reflections fnnn the walls, and to a 
large extent waves due to jars from the table. It is analogous to 
painting the walls of a room black in optical experiments.) The 
bars of light perpendicular to the line joining the vibmting semrees 
slide out sideways, each one of them forming one of the waves 
which travel along the hyperboloid. We can f)erhaps get a better 
idea of what happens if we consider what is going on in a bright 
fringe outside of the region l)ctween the sources. What is the type 
of wave, and is it capable of showing us both of the sources if it 
alone is allowed to enter the eye? If we regard the dark fringes as* 
absolutely dark, that is, as perfect reflectors, we must regard the 
waves as travelling between them as between two silver walls. The 
incidence is very oblique, i.e, the wave is nearly perpendicular to 
Ihe reflecting plane; and if we consider the jyave as a portion of 
n sphere with its centre at one of the sources, the wave after re- 
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flection from the interference plane will be a portion of a sphere 
with its centre of curvature at the other source. This process will 
repeat itself over and over again, a given portion of the wave-front 
appearing to come first from one source and then from the other. 



Fig. Ill 


The bright fringe will then contain two groups of wave-fronts in- 
dined to each other at a small angle. These can be seen with the 
tuning-fork waves, in some of Mr. Vincent’s photographs, pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Magazine. An enlargement of a portion 
of one of these photographs is reproduced in Fig. Ill, the inclined 
wave-fronts showing especially 
well above the point marked X. 

In Fig. 112 we have intersect- 
ing wave-fronts described around 
the two similar sources A and 


B (at a greater distance than 
shown). It is to be noted that 
wave-front 1, a crest centred on ^ ^ ^ 

A, is reflected from the right- 

hand interference minimum as \ — 

trough 2 centred on and trough Min. Max. 31 ^ 

3 Is reflected as crest 4, that is, ||2 

a phase change of 180^ occurs at 

reflection. This accounts for the fact that the inclined wave- 


fnmts in Fig. Ill do not join, as only the crests are photographed, 
the condition being as if 1 and 4 of Fig. 112 were photographed. 
; Though each bright fringe contains two wave-fronts, we cannot 
^'resolve ’\the sources with them, for calculation shows that their 
width win be insufficient. In other words, if we screen off the other 
bright fringes, paaring the waves in the one throo^ aslit^ the slit 
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width necessary turns out to be just what is needed to prevent 
resolution, for, as we shall see when we take up diffraction, two 
small sources close together cannot be seen separated or resolved, 
if viewed through a sufficiently narrow slit. In the case of light 
reflected at 45® from a mirror as in Fig. 134 the flow of energy 
in the region in which the direct and reflected beams overlap is 
parallel to the surface of the mirror. 

/ A Simple Interference Refractometer. — A very simple and in- 
expensive interference apparatus, which can be used for measuring 
the refractive index and dispersion of a gas, and for showing and 
measuring anomalous dispersion at the absorption bands of a gas, 
can be made of a slit and a long focus lens. This type of apparatus 
was used by Fizeau in determining the velocity of light in a rapidly 
moving. medium (see Chapter on Relative Motion of Matter and 
lather), and it has since been employed by I^ord Rayleigh in deter- 
mining the refractive indices of the rare gases of the atmosphere. 

As usually employed its chief disadvantage lies in the fact that 
the fringes are very narrow, and invisible except when viewed 
through a very high power eye-piece. Lord Rayleigh used a glass 
cylinder 1 mm. in diameter, as magnification in one dimension 
only is required, and a much brighter image is obtained in this 
way. 

This trouble can also be overcome by the use of long focus lenses, 
which lessens the convergence of the interfering rays. A lens of 
about 2 metres focus (spectacle lens) is covered by a screen fur- 
nished with two verbal slits a millimetre or two in width, and 
si^parated by a distance of from .5 to 3 cms., de|>ending on the re- 
quired separation/of the interfering beams. If we are to measure 
the njfractive in^ex of a gas, we use two parallel tubes, with their 
ends closed by pieces of thin plate glass cut from the same piece, 
and the beams must be far enough apart to enable us to pass one 
clown each tube. 

The slits can be made by pasting strips of black paper across an 
aperture cut in a card. The illuminated slit should be well made, 
iw it is necessary to make it very narrow. The slit of a small spec- 
troscope can be used, and it should be mounted at a distance of 
4 metres from the lens. An image of the sun or the crater of the arc 
should be focussed on the slit, and the lens with its two apertures 
placed in such a position that it receives the light from the slit. 
Hold a card behind the lens, and move back until the two lines of 
light transmitted by the slits fuse together into a single image at 
the conjugate focus. This is the position for the eye-piece, and 
wo shall find the image traversed by a beautiful set of vertical 
interference fringes. Their distance apart will^increase, as the difh 
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tance between the two slits is made less> and their sharpness will 
increase as the first slit is narrowed. 

If it is desired to receive the fringe system on the slit of a spec- 
troscope, the three slits should be mounted in a horizontal instead 
of vertical position and the slit of the spectroscope substituted for 
the eye-piece. The spectrum will then be found to be traversed 
by horizontal dark bands which are closer together in the blue 
ihsjx in the red. This is the arrangement commonly used for the 
study of anomalous dispersion of gases by the interference method. 

The shift of the fringes by the introduction of a transparent 
plate can be shown by holding a very thin flake of mica over one 
of the slits. If the flake is too thick the fringes will l)c shifted out 
of the field and disappear. Or we can put two pieces of thin plate 
glass, one in front of each slit, and by slowly turning one of them 
cause the fringes to move, the result depiending on the increase in 
the path through the glass with increasing angle of incidence. 

The Rayleigh interferometer was improved by Haber and Loewe 
who substituted for the cross hairs a second system of fixed inter- 
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ference fringes in coincidence with the first, which served as a 
fiduciary mark. Much higher accuracy is obtained by bringing 
two systems into coincidence, than by setting a cross hair on the 
centre of a fringe. Moreover any distortion of the framework due 
to temperature changes or other causes, affects both systems alike 
and hence introduces no error. The arrangement is shown in 
1^. 113. iS is a vertical slit (perpendicular to the paper) from which 
the light, rendered parallel l)y the lens passes through the two slit/S 
andi the tubes to a second lens after passage through two thin glass 
plates at 46^ one of which, A, can be rotated on an axis, thus 
varying the optical path of the rays passing through it, and oaus' 
ing a lateral shift of the fringes. That portion of the light which, 
coming from the lower portions of the slits, passes below the tubf s 
forms a iQrstem of Tringes superposed on the first, viewf^i 
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with an ordinary eye-piece, but with a cylindrical eye-piece we 
see the two sets one above the other separated by a dark band due 
to the lower floor of the tubes. The lower set is brought up into 
coincidence with the upper by an inclined plane-parallel plate, B, 
bevelled at the top so as to make the line of demarkation as narrow 
fis possible. It is only with a cylindrical eye-piece that the fiduciary 
set of fringes can be employed. With a cylindrical lens we are 
viewing the aperture of the telescope through a simple slit so far 
as the vertical dimension is concerned, and if we cover the lower 
half of the lens the lower half of the field vanishes while in the case 
of a lens eye-piece, covering any part of the objective does not re- 
strict the field of view. This point does not appear to have been 
brought out in recent text-books, and in one case all mention of the 
single inclined plate is omitted, both in text and figures. 

The width of the first slit plays a very important part, for if it 
is too wide no fringes will be seen. In general the greater the dis- 
tance between the slit a[)erturc8 which cover the lens, the narrower 
iMUst be the slit which transmits light to them. 

That this must be so is clear from the following considerations: 
Wo imagine the first slit divided into a number of vertical linear 
elements. p]ach one of these will produce a system of interference 
fringes, but the individual systems will be displaced laterally 
with respect to each other. The angular shift between the systems 
due to the edge elements of the slit will be the angle subtended by 
the edges of the slit as seen from the lens. This angle will be 
independent of the distance which separates the two slit apertures 
on the lens. The distance l)etwcen the maxima and minima of each 
system, however, becomes less as the distance l)etween the aper- 
tures is increased, consequently if this is made too great, the 
fringes will disjippear, iis the maxima of one system will coincide 
with the minima of another. The condition for disappearance of 
the fringe's is, for a slit of angular width e (as seen from the lens) 
and .slit separation s 


that is the maxima of the system formed by the light from one 
f‘dge of the slit, must coincide with the maxima due to the light 
from the other edge. This can be seen at once by dniwing the dis- 
placed intensity curves for the linear elements into which we di- 
vided the first list. Faint fringes reappear >vhen e exceeds X/s as a 
new set of maxima and minima are superposed on the uniform field. 
If wo consider the two edges only, or rather if we have two very 
narrow slits separated by a distance equal to the width of the first 
^lit, disappearance occurs when the maxima tdue to one, coincide 
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with the minima due to the other, and this condition is represented 
by 

X 

^ 2s' 

It is thus clear that we have here a method of measuring the 
width of a distant slit or the distance between two slits if we know 
how far off they are. This is the principle employed in the ap- 
plication of this type of interference apparatus to the problem of 
measuring the diameters of stars, or the distance Ijetween two 
double stars which are unresolvable by the largest telescopes. 

^ Application of Interference Phenomena to Astronomical Obser- 
vations. — If the first slit of the interference refractor just de- 
scribed exceeds a certain width the fringes are no longer visible. 
This is due to the fact that each vertical linear element of the 
widened slit forms its own set of fringes, and these sets are rela- 
tively displaced, the superposition of all producing uniform illu- 
mination. The greater the distance l3etween the two slits in front 
of the lens, the finer must be the front slit, in order to have the 
fringes appear. It is thus clear that we have a means of measur- 
ing the angular diameter subtended by a distant source of light. 
This meth^ was proposed by Fizeau in 1868 for measuring the 
diameters of the fixed star 4. 

In 1874 Stefan made an attempt to carry out Fizeau’s plan, 
placing two slits in front of the objective of the Marseilles telescop.^, 
the largest available at the time. The fringes remained visible 
even when the slits were separated by the full diameter of the 
objective. In 1890 Michelson measured the diameters of the 
four moons of Jupiter, using the 36-inch telescope of the Lick 
Observatory. The method can also be used for determining the 
distance between the components of a double star. 

Each star produces its own fringe system, the two being dis- 
placed with respect to one another through the angle €, which is 
the angle subtended by the stars. This angle is, of course, inde- 
pendent of the distance between the slits. If now the slits are close 
together, the fringes are broad, and the angular displacement € of 
the two systems does not alter their appearance. As we separate 
the slits, however, the frini^s become finer and presently disappear, 
owing to the fact that the maxima of one system fall upon the 
minima of the other. In the case of a disk as the source of light, 
the expression for the disappearance of the fringes is 

1.22X 
€ = 

* V « 

tile factor 1.22 being the same as that employed in calculating ttit* 
lesolving-power of a«telescope, which will be studied lathe Chai> 
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ter on Diffraction. The centre of the disk contributes more light 
than the edges. 

The theory of the double slit interferometer as applied to the 
measurement of star diameters and the distance of separation of 
close double stars is as follows: 

In Fig. 114 a lens brings plane waves to a focus at 0. If 
we consider, however, that secondary waves (diffracted rays) radi- 
ate from all points on the wave in lateral directions, we must take 
thorn into account in determining the nature of the image at 0. 
Rays diffracted in the direction indicated by the dotted arrows 
have a path difference X as indicated, and will be brought to a 
focus at the point marked 3^^, where the illumination will be 
zero, since the path difference between a ray passing through the 

edge of the lens and one at 

the centre will Ire X/2 as - Wavt 


indicated, and they will de- 
stroy each other. The same 
vvill Ire true for the disturb- 
ances coming from other 
pairs of points, such as 2 
and 8, 3 and 9, etc. For 
more oblique rays the de- 
structive interference is less 



complete, and we have a / \ 

faint maximum of illumina- /\ J \ /\ 


tion at 1, where diffracted ^ i ® 7 ^ 

rays from the edges with a 


path difference of 3X/2 are [ \ Two 

brought to a focus. Wc A I \ A 

may consider the effect of 

of the wave-front de- * 

stroyed, the illumination re- 

suiting from the remaining The intensity distribution is shown 
by the curv’^e. If now we restrict the passage of light to two slits 
close to the edges of the lens, the path difference between the 
diffracted rays indicated by the dotted arrows, as before, reenforce 
each other at the point where zero illumination occurred before, 
and halfway between this point and the point 0, rays diffracted at 


an angle equal to one-half of the previous angle will cancel each ^ 
ether, having a path difference of X/2. The fringes are thus seen * 
to Ix) twice as close together as before. 

If the source of the rays is double, say a double star, each compo- 
T^cnt will produce its own set of maxima and minima, , shifted with 


ro.s|Xict to each other through a diffractioif angle equal to the 
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angular separation of the stars. The fringes will disappear when 
the maxima of one set fall on the minima of the other, and the 
closer together they are, the less the angular shift necessary for 
their disappearance, consequently they will vanish (for a given 
case of star separation) when the slits are employed, and not 
vanish when the whole lens is employed. By the use of the slits 
we thus have double the resolving-power of the whole lens. This 
matter will be better understood after the subject of diffraction 
and resolving-power has been discussed. 

In 1920 Michelson took up the problem of the determination 
of stellar diameters. Even the great l(K)-inch telescope of the 
Mt. Wilson Observatory is not large enough to allow of a sufficient 
separation of the slits; consequently Michelson designed a “peri- 
scopic” arrangement of four mirrors, the two outer ones, twenty 
feet apart, reflecting the light to two inner ones which in turn 
reflected the beams down upon the mirror of the 100-inch tele- 
scope. The mirrors were mounted on a metal beam attached to 
the top of the telescope tute. The instrument was constructed 
in collaboration with F. G. Pease of the Mt. Wilson Observa- 
tory. 

The bright star Betelgeuse was the first investigated. This 
star shows evidence of its diameter with the 100-inch telescope 
if a canvas cover is placed over the instrument, provided with 
two holes 7 inches in diameter and 94 inches apart, the diffraction 
disk of the star being croased with faint interference bands. If 
either hole is covered the bands disappear. If the telescope is 
pointed at Rigel, however, the bands are clear and strong, show- 
ing that its angular diameter is smaller than that of Betelgeuse. 
With the twenty-foot interferometer the bands disappeared en- 
tirely in the case of Betelgeuse when the mirrors were separated 
by a distance of 120 inches, while Rigel showed very distinct 
bands. The angular diameter of Betelgeuse was computed as 
.047 second of arc. From the known distance of the star, its 
actual diameter was calculated as 250 million miles or greater 
than the earth’s orbit about the sun. Its diameter has Ixjen found 
to vary, however, for at times the mirrors must be separated by a 
distance of 14 feet before the fringes disappear. Antares was found 
to be still larger, having a diameter of 400 million miles. The min- 
imum angular diameter measurable with the 20-foot instrument 
‘ ia .024 second of arc. 

An instrument has more recently been constructed with mirrors 
50 feet apart capable of measuring stars having an angular diameter 
of .01 ,of *a ^cond which is equivalent to that of a cent seen from 
a distance of 260 mites! The new instrument is complete iu itself^ 
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and not an attachment for the 100-inch, its main mirror being only 
40 inches in diameter. 

Williams Refractometer. — A very ingenious improvement of 
the Rayleigh refractometer has been made by W. E. Williams. ‘ 
In his paper he brings out very clearly that more accurate values 
of the refractive index and dispersion of air are necessary if reduc- 
tions of wave-lengths to vacuum are not to introduce errors greater 
than the errors of observation, or as he says 
“The ordinary double-slit arrangement of the Rayleigh instru- 
ment, with slits of width ‘a,’ is modified as shown in figure 115. 

A single slit S 2 of width 2a is used and the beam is divided and 
displaced by an Albrecht prism so that the two l)eams have the 
same relative separation W as I)efore. As far as the observing 
telescope is concerned, the angle between the fringes will still be 
(X/ie), but the pri- ^ , 

mary slit may now A 

he opened until it j 

subtends an angle ^ 

3^2X1.43\ at the S, 

collimator objec- j | 

live before the 115 

fringes disappear. 

The arrangement in fact practically amounts to a Michelson star 
interferometer used in the reverse way, with the difference that 
the distance lx?tween the outer Ix^anis is fixed, and that we are 
using the arrangement for an entirely different purpose — to 
increase the brightness of the fringes. 

“While the same standard of visibility of the fringes is retained, 
the primary slit can now l)e opened to a width 0-7 low /a of its 
previous value, so that the briglitness of the fringes is increased 
as the square of this ratio. 

“The instrument l)ehaves (apart from the increased brightness 
of the fringes) as a standard Riiyleigh interferometer; the angle 
l)ctwcen the fringes and the distribution of light among the fringes 
remain exactly as before. The fringes at the focal plane of the 
telescope objective are so close together that a very short-focal- 
length cylindrical rod of glass must he used to magnify them 
sufficiently. This, not being achromatic, requires refocussing in 
different parts of the spectrum, so that in spite of the increased, 
brightness of the fringes, the modified Rayleigh instrument cannot 
successfully combined with a spectrograph. 

“The success of the first separation of the two beams from the 
centre naturally led to a trial of the reverse process at the telescope 
^ Proc. Phy$, Soc., xUv, 1 S 32 . 
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end. When the two beams are recombined by a second rhomb or 
analogous device, their separation w on entering the telescope 
objective is reduced to a third. The angle between the fringes 
increases from (X/3o) to (0 • 715X/a) and the focal length of the eye- 
piece can be doubled while the same magnification as before is 
retained. As far as the telescope is concerned, what we now have 
is a two-plate transmission 6chelon, and the six or eight fringes 
obtained with the standard Rayleigh are reduced to the two or 
three orders seen with an Echelon grating. 

“The nett overall gain of brightness when two rhombs are used 
as described has not been carefully measured, but a conservative 
estimate would be alx)ut twenty times. The increase in brightness 
will be practically appreciated when it is realized that the white- 
light fringes with a 2-volt pocket-lamp source are brighter than 
the fringes of the standard Rayleigh with a Pointolite lamp source. 
While this is of value in making the apparatus more portable, the 
real advantage lies in the fact that it now becomes possible to 
carry out refractive-index measurements with the lines of helium, 
neon, etc., while previously the use of the Rayleigh with mono- 
chromatic light was confined to the stronger lines of mercury.” 

Interference of Waves of Different Lengths. Light-Beats. — 
When two tuning-forks of slightly different pitch are sounded 
simultaneously we hear a fluttering sound, the intensity rising 
and falling. The interference in this case is not continuous in 
time at a given point in space. If we draw two wave-trains of 
slightly different wave-length we shall see that they are “in step” 
and “out-of-step” at periodic intervals. Where they are in step 
we shall have maximum amplitude, where they are out-of-step we 
shall have minimum or zero amplitude. As the double wave- 
trains sweep by a given point it will be in alternation the seat of 
large and small disturbances. 

If we seek for the optical analogy it is easy to see that two sources 
of monochromatic light, of slightly different period, should give us 
a moving ^stem of interference fringes, any given point in space 
being alternately the seat of maximum and minimum illumina- 
tion. The frequency of the beats being equal to the difference 
between the two interfering trains, the wave-length of the beat is 

vx/v-x. 

^ Light-beats have never been obtained by uniting two streams 
of light from sources of different color. Righi has, however, per- 
formed an experiment in which the frequency of vibration of ono 
of the two stmms of light which form a system of fringes can be 
increased any desired number of times per second by passing the 
lig^t through a revolving Nicol prism. 
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It is also worthy of remark that the moving fringes observed in 
a Michelson interferometer, as the back mirror is advanced, can be 
regarded as a manifestation of light-beats, the wave-lengths of one 
of the interfering trains being lessened by reflection from the 
moving mirror by Doppler’s principle. 

These cases are not very satisfying, however, as a statical treat- 
ment can be given as well as a dynamical, the fringes, observed in 
motion in Righi’s experiment, merely occupying positions depend- 
ing on the orientation of the Nicol. Rupp has recently described a 
more dynamical experiment in which a change in the wave-length 
of the green thallium line was produced by very rapid interruptions 
of the light l)eam, by means of a Kerr cell operated by electrical 
oscillations of half metre wave-length. This experiment will be 
descril3ed later on. 

The moving system of interference fringes which constitute beats 
can l)e most Ixiautifully shown by means of capillary waves on a 
mercury surface excited by two fine wires attached to the prongs 
of two tuning-forks of the same pitch, one fork being thrown 
slightly out of tune with the other by small lumps of wax attached 
to the prongs. The tips of the wires are dipped into the surface 
of the mercury and the hyperboloid fringes will be seen to be 
in motion, sweeping around in a most Ix'autiful manner. Between 
the wire points they will he observed to travel from one vibrating 
point towards the other. If the wax lumps are removed, the 
fnnges immediately l)ecomc motionless. The phenomenon can 
\)Q projected on a screen to advantage, by reflecting the light 
down upon the mercury surface, and thence to the screen through 
a projecting lens, by means of a pair of mirrors or large reflecting 
prisms. 

' Achromatic Interference Fringes. — As we have seen, the 
fringes obtained with Lloyd’s mirror and a source illuminated with 
white light soon blend into a uniformly illuminated field, owing to 
the fact that the distance l)etween the maxima and minima varies 
with the color. If by some artifice we can make the widths of the 
fringes the same, the system will become achromatic, and we can 
count a large nurnlxjr of fringes even with white light. This can 
he accomplished by using, as our source, a short spectrum with its 
i)lue end towards the reflecting plate. The blue sources will thus 
be closer together than the red, and if the adjustments are right, 
the blue sources will give fringes of the same width as the red, 
which are farther apart. 

rhe condition is best realised by employing a diffraction grating 
and a lens to form the spectrum. A vertical dit is illuminate with 
or arc light, and a glass grating with t^o to three thousand 
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lines to the inch, combined with a lens of four or five inches focus, 
is so arranged as to form a series of diffraction spectra on a card 
mounted in the focal plane of the lens. The card should be per- 
forated with a small hole through which the light of one of the 
first order spectra is allowed to pass. The Lloyd plate is placed 
in such a position as to furnish a reflected image of the spectrum, 
the blue end of which is turned towards the original spectrum, as 
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shown in Fig. 116. The reflect- 
ing surface should be pointed 
exactly at the central image 
formed by the grating and lens, 
if perfect achromatization is 
desired. The fringes are viewed 
as before with an eye-piece, a 
little adjusting of the plate 
being all that is necessary to 
completely fill the field of view 
with fine black and white lines. 

If the spectrum is formed by 
a prism of about 20®, which 
can be made of plate glass, and 
filled with water, less perfect 
achromatization is obtained; 
still a large number of fringes 
can be seen. 


The spectrum in this case can be virtual, i.e, no lens need be 
used, the prism being mounted between the slit and the mirror, 
as shown in the second diagram (Fig. 116). If the prism is placed 


between the mirror and the eye-piece no achromatization results, 


for in this case the two spectra are not opposed, 
g^^troduction of Thin Transparent Plate. — As we have just seen, 
a plate of thickness t and refractive index /i shifts the central fringe 
for monochromatic light through a distance 




This distance will be different for the different colored systems, 
since n varies with the wave-length, and there will therefore he 
,no point at which the waves of all lengths will arrive in the same 
ph^, or, in other words, there will be no strictly achromatic 
fringe. 

There will, however, be a system of colored fringes with a central 
band which appears nearly achromatic, the determining condition 
of which is not that the path difference be equal to zero, but that 
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the change in phase with change of X be a minimum. Suppose 
the introduction of the plate shifts the whole system to the right. 
Owing to the dispersion of the plate the blue fringes will be shifted 
through a slightly greater distance than the green, and the green a / 
trifle more than the yellow. It is clear that this difference may 
close up the rainbow-colored band to the right of the central fringe, 
into an approximately achromatic band, and expand what was 
originally the white central band into a rainbow band. If we do j 
not take this into account, we shall make an error of one fringe ! 
width in measuring the shift of what appears to he the central band. < 
If our plate had a higher dispersion with the same average refrac- 
tive index, the second or third rainbow band might be achro- 
matized and app('ar to be the centre of the system. If the distance 
of the achromatic fringe from the original centre is x the difference | 
of path is xslo-{p—\)ey since the shift is towards the side on \ 
which the -plate is introduced, and the original short path is 
lengthened by the introduction of the plate. Now is a 

function of X, and we will write it /(X). The difference of phase 
at the point in (luestion for any value of X will be, writing 

D = (iu-l)e=/(X) and D'=j, 

A ^2.^. 


The required condition of minimum phase variation with X is 
given by differentiating this exi)ression with respect to X and equat- 
ing to zero; performing the operation we get, put ting /' (X) = d/(X)/(/X 

r = 0, or D' =/(X) -X/'(X). 

The central fringe corresponding to wave-length X is shifted by 
the plate to the position of the nth fringe given by 

(m-1)€^/(X) 


By our original supposition regarding the position of the shifted 
nchroniatic (approximately) fringe it occupies the position of a 
fringe of order n' given by 



ly 

X 


= n~/'(X), 


Jind is therefore shifted relatively to the central fringe for mono- 
ciirornatic light of wave-length X by a number of fringes given by 
u'^n=:^/'(X). 
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The variation of /i with X is well expressed in the present case by 

^ B 

the equation 


which we shall discuss more in detail when we come to the subject 
of dispersion. 

/(X) = (m-iX 
dm 2Bt 

dX 


which shows us that the ^ift of the approxim ately achromatic 
fr inge obtaincd ^ with wEite li^tj, with re^'c^tTolfTi^ ^ 
o^mned with monc^hromatic light of wa veJeygfTr^ ^varics in- 
verselyasthe cufe of the wave-Iengni^ ahH^dTfeHIv as the thick- 
ness of th e pla^. We shall have occasion to make use of this 
fermiila^hen we come to the subject of the interferometer. 

A remarkable instance of the shifting of the region of fringe visi- 
bility far out into the system was observed by the author ' in study- 
.ing the dispersion of sodium vapor with the interferometer. The 
path difference under which it is possible to obtain interference 
fringes with the light of a helium tube can lx? nearly trebled by 
the introduction of a small amount of sodium vapor into the path 
of one of the interfering beams. This development of fringes far 
out in the system by the dispersive action of the vapor is ac- 
companied by their complete disappearance at the centre of the 
system, where the difference of path is zero. 

The introduction of a medium into the path of one of the inter- 
fering beams causes a shift of the fringe system as a whole, and if 
the medium is dispersing, the shifts will Ix' different for the differ- 
ent colors. The red, green and blue fringes, which are out-of-step 
at a given point, may thus lx? brought into coincidence by the in- 
equality of their respective displacements. In this case, however, 
since the systems are shifted as a whole, the fringes will lx? thrown 
oo^-of-step at the centre of the system, consequently we have ol>- 
tained an increased visibility far out in the system at the expense of 
visibility at the centre. Now the helium light is very near the D 
lines of sodium, and sodium vapor in this region of the spectrum 
has a dispersive power so great that a prism of it giving the same 
deviation as a 60® glass prism (if it could lx? formed) would separate 
two lines only as far apart as the f) lines, by an amount as 

‘R. W. Wood, ** Achromatlsation of approximatoly monochromatic Interf^*’* 
anoe fringes by a highly dbperiive medium,” Phil. Mag,, September, 1904, 
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great as the distance between the red and the greenish-blue of the 
spectrum yielded by the glass prism. This enormous dispersive 
power may well be expected to modify profoundly the appearance 
of the fringe system produced even with light as monochromatic 
iis that of the line. That a change is produced depends on the 
fact that no light is absolutely monochromatic, the finest spectrum 
lines having an appreciable width. We can thus consider the Dz 
light as an extremely short spectrum, and apply the same reason- 
ing as in the cas(i of a thin transparent plate introduced into the 
path of one of the interfering streams of white light. 

The treatment will be bet ter understood after a study of the in- 
terferometer and the resolution of spectral lines, but it. is given 
here, on account of the identity of the phenomenon with the dis- 
placement of the white centre. The helium fringes under ordinary 
circumstances disappear when the path difference is between 1.5 
and 2 cms., thon^ being no recurrence of visibility by further incre- 
ment of path difference as in the case of sodium light. We must 
iherefore regard the helium {Dz) line as a single line of finite breadth 


A 



or a close group of lines. In Fig. 117 let EC represent the intensity 
curve of the helium light, C l>eing the edge of shorter wave-length. 
Immediately above we have a schematic representation of the 
fringe system, with its centre at A, Light from the side B of the 
Ez lino will produce the fringes indicated by the dotted line, which 
are farther apart than the fringes fonned by the light of shorter 
wave-length coming from the side C of the line. There will, in 
addition, be an infinite number of other systems fonned by light 
of wave-lengths intermediate between B and C which are indicated 
hy light shading. t 

Now suppose sodium vapor to be introduced into one path of the 
instniment, and the whole system shifted slightly to the left in con- 
sequence. Owing to the enormous dispersive power of the vapor, 
dotted 83r8tem (longer X's) will be shifted more than the other, 
since the line lies on the blue side of tHh sodium absorption 
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band» and the change in the velocity of the light is greatest for the 
longest waves, namely, those on the B side of the line. The result 
of this dispersive action is that the fringes are brought into step at 
a point D, to the right of the centre, thrown out-of-step at the 
centre and still more out-of-step to the left of the centre. 

The achromatizing action of the sodium vapor is most beautifully 
shown if we illuminate the interferometer with white light. 

Under ordinary conditions only two or three black and white 
fringes are seen, bordered on each side by perhaps a dozen rainbow- 
colored bands, which fade rapidly into a unifonn illumination. If 
sodium vapor is formed in one of the interferometer paths, the 
colored fringes rapidly achromatize, and increase in niimlx^r, break- 
ing up, however, into groups. As the density of the vapor increases 
the number of groups increases, each group, however, containing 
fewer fringes. The position of the centre of the grouped system 
drifts in the same direction as the point of maximum visibility in 
the pre\ious experiments. 

A fuller treatment with a rigorous mathematical analysis by 
Lord Rayleigh will be found in an earlier edition. 

Distribution of Phase over Small Area Illuminated by Source of 
Finite Size. — In Young^s celebrated experiment, where interfer- 
ence was observ'ed l)etween the diffracted rays coming through two 
pin-holes illuminated by .sunlight corning from another small hole, 
it is clear that the phase of the vibration must be the same at the 
two pin-holes. If the source of light were infinitely small, the 
phase relation between the vibrations pasvsing through the two 
holes would be permanent, even if the holes were widely separated; 
but if the source has finite .size, as is always the case, this will not 
be true. The reason for this is clear. The vibration at each hole 
is the resultant of the disturbances coming from the various points 
of the source, and this will vary with the position of the holes. 

It can be shown (see earlier editions) that the diameter of the 
area over which we have constant phase is /^X/2r in which 2rlK 
represents the apparent diameter of the luminous source (of 
actual radius r), as seen from the area at distance /^, and we can 
therefore say in general that the phase can \yo considered constant 
over a circidar area not greater in diameter than the wave-length 
of light divided by the apparent diameter of the source. In the 
jcase of sunlight rlR=im 16' =.005, and X=.0005 mm. and the 
diameter of the area of constant phase =.0005/.01 = . 05 mm. 

In ordinary sunlight, therefore, the phase is the same over an 
area meaauring only .05 mm. in diameter, or in a square milli- 
metre there are 400 different states of vibration. We can easily 
apply our formula t<f Young's experiment. Suppose we form an 
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image of the sun with a lens of 5 mms. focus. Its diameter will be 
.05 mm. and from a distance of 1 metre p/R will be .00005. 

The diameter of our circle of similar phase will be 5 mms., i.e. the 
two pin-holes should not be over 5 mms. apart if we are to regard 
them as similar sources, which is the condition which we must fulfil 
if we wish to obtain interference fringes. 

Interference Fringes When the Sources Are in Line. — If we 
consider the hyperboloid fringes formed in space when waves 
radiate in all direc- , 7 ,-. 




Fig. m 


tions from two 
similar sources, to 
be cut by a plane 
jMTpendiculartothe 
line joining the 
sources, the maxima and minima form circles which have a 
common ci'ntre on the prolongation of the line joining the sources. 

Fringes of this description were obtained by Meslin ' by an 
ingenious modifictition of the arrangement of the Billet split lens. 
Tliis instniment con.sists of a double convex lens, cut in halves, the 
two portions being slightly separated, so as to form two images Si, 
&‘2 of the source, the fringes being observed in the plane X (Fig. 118). 



Fig. 119 


By displacing one of the halves as shown in Fig. 119 the sources 
are brought into the line of sight. The fringes will lie circles in 
(his case, but they will not lie found as liefore in the plane X, since 
the i)eams from the two sources do not overlap in this region, but 
in the plane X' between the sources, where overlapping occurs. 
This is in reality interference between waves radiating from a 
source, with waves converging to a similar source. 

Interference Fringes along Caustics. In the diapter on Re- 
flection wc have seen that the caustic surfaces are traced by the 
custied wave-fronts. Just within tlie caustic wc therefore have 
two wave-fronts, which travel obliquely with resix'ct to each other, 
and which came originally from the same source. Lot c, c' be the 
caustic traced by the cusped waves, the crests of which are repre^ 
rented by solid lines, the tnnighs by dotted lines (Fig. 120). 
Along the line A we have crests meeting troughs, and a consequent 
destnictive interference, while along the line B we have similar 

* ComjA. Rendua, 1893. 
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phases, and maximum illumination. It is clear from the diagram 
that the interference is between a portion of the wave which has 



passed through a focus with one which 
is converging to a focus, the condition 
being similar in some respects to experi- 
ments with the Billet split lens, described 
in the previous section. These fringes 
are easily seen by concentrating sunlight 


Fio. 120 upon a pin-hole and reflecting the light 


from an oblique concave mirror. The 


fringes will be found in the region l)etween the primary and 


secondary focal lines, i.e. along the caustic, 
vfe^ The Colors of Thin Plates. — ^The iridescent colors which are 


displayed by thin films of transparent substances were first investi- 
gated by Boyle. In 1665 Hooke devised the method of producing 
the colors by means of an air film between two lenses of large radius 
of curvature. He found that the colors were distributed in concen- 


tric rings, showing that they depended on the thickness of the film, 
and that equal thickness gave always the same color. Hooke ex- 
plained the production of color as follows. A portion of the light 
|s reflected from the upper surface, and a portion ixjnet rates the 
film and is reflected from the lower surface. This portion has been 
weakened, and Hooke’s notion was that sensation of color de- 
pended on successive impacts on the retina of strong and weak 
impulses. If the stronger preceded the weaker one color was 
pr^uced. If vice versa, then another color resulted. He was right 
in explaining the color as produced by the union of the light streams 
reflected from the two surfaces, and lieing ignorant of the nature 
of white light and of wave-length as we speak of it, gave what 
seemed the simplest and most probable explanation of the regular 


sequence of the colors. 

The subject was more carefully investigated by Newton, who 
made careful measurements of the colored rings (since known by 
his name) produced by the air film between a lens and a plate of 


glass. 

It remained for Young, however, to give the true explanation 
that the rings were due to the interference between the wave-trains 
reflected from the upper and lower surface of the film. 

If we place the curved surface of a plano-convex lens of very long 
Tocus (the longer the better, say 2 or 3 metres) on a flat plate of 
^ass, and view the reflected image of a sodium flame, we shall sec 
the point of contact surrounded by dark and bright circles of light, 
produce(I*by interference of the streams of light reflected from the 
two surfaces. This gives us a very simple means of obtaining inter- 
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ference under a variable path difference. The diameters of the 
circles vary according to the same law as that which obtains in 
the case of the zone-plate, the scale however varies with the wave- 
length, red light giving us larger rings than yellow or green. 

If the source emits two wave-lengths, the bright rings will there- 
fore be in-step at some points, and outrof-step at others. In the 



Fig. 121 


case of sodium light we have two wave-lengths the difference be- 
tween which is l/KKX) of their actual values. The fringes are there- 
fore exactly out-of-step, or in Dissonance’’ at the 50()th ring from 
the centre. At the lOOOth ring they are again in-step or in Con- 
sonance.’^ When in dissonance they arc nearly invisible. The al- 
ternate appearance and disappearance of the sodium flame rings 
cannot be well seen with the lens and plate unless we use a strong 
rnagnifying-glass to view the fringes. 

1'heir distinctness is much greater if we get rid of the light re- 
flected from the upper surface of the lens, and the lower surface 
of the plate. This can be done by putting a horizontal slit .5 cm. 
hi width in front of the soda flame. The images reflected from the 
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different surfaces will appear separated, the rings being seen only 
in one of them. An easier way of showing dissonance is to use a 
lithium and thallium flame. This gives red and green rings where 
dissonance occurs, and yellow (subjective) at the points where the 
red and green are superposed. If white light is employed we get 
colored rings. 

Photographs of the rings produced by the green light of the 
mercury arc, and by the green and yellow lines showing dissonance 
are reproduced in Fig. 121. 

^ Newton’s Rings. — The thickness of a film of air at any point 
between a spherical and a plane surface in contact is easily ex- 
pressed in terms of the distance of the point from the point of 
tangency, and the radius of curvature of the surface. 

This gave Ne^\’ton the means of determining accurately the color 
produced by an air film of any thickness. A kms, the radius of 
cur\'ature of which is known, is placed on a 
piece of plate glass and viewed by reflected 
light. Circular colored rings are seen sur- 
rounding the point of contact, the colors l>eing 
most brilliant where the air film is very thin. 
We wash to determine its thickness e, for ex- 
ample, where the first yellow ring appears. 
Let the radius of curvature of the lens \)e /^, and the radius of 
the yellow ring r (Fig. 122), We have 
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since €* is small in comparison to 2/?€, an expression which shows 
us that the thickness of the air film is proportional to the sejuare 
of tJi§^j^c(rus of t he ring . Newton found that with monochromatic 
fij^t he obtained bright and dark rings, and that the rings when 
produced by red light were larger than when produced by blue. 
With white light, then, we have an infinite numl)er of ring sys- 
tems superpcised, and to the blending of these systems is due the 
coihplicated succession of colors observed by Newton. 

It may be remarked hen? that in viewing the interference phe- 
nomena produced by thin plates, the eye must be focussed on 
him. 

-Newton’s Black Spot. — Interference by reflection from a thin 
film is illustrated in Fig. 123, The ray AB is refracted at B and 
1:eflected at C, emerging at D in the direction of reflection of 
the ray A'D, and interference will occur. At normal incidence AB 
and A'D will coincide, and the path-difTercncc will be twice the 
thickne^ of the film. For a path-difference small in comparison 
to X we might expeci strong reflection, but Newton found that 
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in this case the reflection was zero, the film showing a black spot. 
Such spots can be seen on thin soap films and with the “ Rain-Bow 
Cup’' of C. V. Boys (supplied by J. J. Griffin, Kingsway, I^ondon) 
in which the soap film is rotated in its own plane and thinned by 
centrifugal force, concentric rings of the most brilliant colors form- 
ing with a circular black spot at the centre an inch or more in 
diameter. On reversing the rotation, the colors form wonderful 
pjit terns, winding up in spirals and designs similar to those on 
Persian shawls. The black spot under certain conditions shows 
different degrees of blackness, the areas being 
sharply bounded. An intcit'sting paper, illus- 
trated by color photographs has recently been 
published by Andrd Marcelin ^ which will be 
referred to presently. The black spot is due to 
the fact that the two reflections take place under 
different Conditions. At the upper surface the 
reflection is from a rare medium to a dense, at 
the lower surface, from a dense to a rare. The 
waves reflected at the rarer m(*diuin are reflected 
without change of phase, those reflected at the 
denser medium suffer a phase change of 180®. This is, of course, 
e(piivalent to a path-difference of half a wave-length. 

''Phis explanation was given by Young, who devised a very beau- 
tiful experiment in support of it. By using a lens of crown and a 
plate of flint glass with a film of cas.sia oil l)et ween them, he secured 
a system in which reflection from the upper and lower surface of 
the film took place under the same condition, the oil having a 
refractive index intermediate l)etween that of the crown and flint 
glass. The ring system formed under these conditions had a white 
centre, exactly in accordance with his theory. 

Under normal incidence we have then the following equations 
for the thickness e of the film: 



(2n"- 1)^ for a ma.ximum 
e = 2(n--’l)~ for a minimum 


by reflection, 


where the reflection takes place under opposite conditions, i(nd 


c» 2 n 7 for a maximum 
4 

e = (2n+l)~ for a minimum 
' J- (i< Ckcmie Phyiiqwt, Dec., 1931. 


by reflectio^/ 
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where the conditions are the same as in the case of the cassia oil 
experiment. In these equations X is the wave-length in the film. 
If the film has a refractive index p, and X is the wave-length of 
light in vacuum, we must write X/p for X in the equations. 

An inspection of the formula for the maxima c=(2n— l)(X/4) 
shows us that with a given thickness, large in comparison to the 
wave-length, the formula will hold for a number of different values 
of X, n taking different values as we change X. Thus a given thick- 
ness may fulfil the conditions of the equation for maxima for a 
large number of different colors. The analogy l)etween this case 
and that of the fringes produced by the Fresnel mirrors with large 
path-difference is obvious. Suppose the thickness of the film to 
be .01 m., we then have .01 = /dX/4) or .()4 = wX for a maximum 
when the value of n is any odd numlx'r. If we give X its value for 
red, .0007, we find n to be 57, or we have n = 57 for red, correspond- 
ing to the 28th maximum. 

With violet light of wave-length .0003 we find n=133, corre- 
sponding to the 66th maximum, between these two values we shall 
have 66.28 other maxima for intermediate wave-lengths, (-on- 
sequently a film measuring .01 mm. in thickness will reflect 38 
different parts of the spectrum and refuse to reflect 38 intermediate 
parts, or if we examine the light reflected from the film with the 
roectroscope we shall find the spectrum crossed by 38 dark bands. 
V Refractive Index and Dispersion of a Thin Plate. — It is plain 
that we have here a means of determining the thickne.ss of a thin 
film. By examining the light reflected from it with a spectroscope 
and counting the numl^er of dark bands Ix^twecn any two known 
points (Fraunhofer lines) in the spectrum, we can, by making the 
substitutions in the formula, calculate the thickness. In the 
formula which we have given we have supposed the incidence 
normal, and X to be the value of the wave-length in the material 
of the film. If we are dealing with films of glass we must, of course, 
reduce the wave-length values to their values in glass. 

The complete formula for determining the thickness of a plate 
of any substance with light reflected at any incidence is 

71X1X2 


co8r(Xi-X2) 


m which n is the number of dark bands between wave-lengths Xi, 
^ fi the refractive index of the film, and r the angle of refraction. 

If we know the thickness we can determine /x at different points 
of the spectrum, or measure the dispersion. 

Influence of Multiple Reflections. — The theory of thin plfttes 
as it came from the hdnds of Young had an imperfection. The por- 
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tions of the light reflected from the two surfaces are not equal, since 
the light which suffers reflection at the second surface has already 
been weakened by reflection at the first. The two portions should 
therefore never wholly destroy each other as they do when we em- 
ploy monochromatic light. Poisson showed that we must take 
into account the multiple reflections which occur within the film. 
If the retardation of the ray A^B'CB on the ray AB \%b=2e cos r, 
the retardation of consecutive rays incident at B" B'", etc., are 
25, 36, etc. (Fig. 124). We thus know the phases of the components 
as they arrive at B, and to calculate their joint effects we must 



Fig. 124 



know their amplitudes. A certain percentage of the incident light 
will be reflected at the glass-air surface, and a certain percentage 
at the air-glass surface, but we have no right to assume that the 
fractional part reflected is the same in each case. The following 
method of ascertaining the relations between the amplitudes of the 
reflected rays was used by Stokes. 

Let the amplitude of the incident ray lx* a (Fig. 125), then the 
amplitude of the reflected ray will lx; a5, in which 6 is a fraction, 
and the amplitude of the refracted ray will be or, c Ix^ing in general 
a fraction larger than 6. By the principle of reversibility, if we 
send these two rays back along their paths, they should give rise 
to the original ray, reversed in direction of course, with the orig- 
inal amplitude a. If we reverse BC, however, it will give rise to 
two rays, one along BA of amplitude and one along BE of 
amplitude abc. In reversing DB we cannot obtain the amplitudes 
of the reflected and refracted components by multiplying its 
amplitude by b and c respectively, since the reflection takes place 
under different conditions. We will therefore designate the ampli- 
tudes of the reversed components of BD by acf (along BA) and ace 
(along BE). If the sum of these components is to represent a rajf 
Jdong BA of amplitude a, and we are to have no ray BE, as must 
the case if the reversed rays give rise to the original ray only, 
t h(3 following relations between 6, c, e and / must hold : 

a<5f+a6*»o and ace+a6c*t). 
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These equations give us 

c/=l— and 6= — e. 

The latter equation shows us that the amplitude of the ray aris- 
ing from reflection in passing from the upper to the lower medium 
is equal to the amplitude of a ray of equal intensity which has suf- 
fered reflection in passing from the lower to the upper medium. 
The fact that the sign of b is opposite to the sign of e indicates 
moreover that there is a relative phase change of half a period 
between the ray reflected under opposite conditions. This explains 
the absence of a ray along BE when we reverse the reflected and 
refracted components, the components along BE having a phase 
difference of 180 and destroying one another. 

The perfect blackness of the interference fringes when mono- 
chromatic light is used follows at once from the alcove equations. 
The amplitude of the stream reflected from the first surface is ab. 
The transmitted amplitude is ac, of which abc is reflected from the 
lower surface, and abcf emerges into the upper medium. The 
amplitudes emerging into the upper medium owing to the multiple 
reflections form a series a5r/+a6V/+a6V/H — . Complete inter- 
ference will occur if the sum is equal to ab. This is seen to he the 
case, for 

abcf(l+¥+b*, etc.)=air/=^^"=oi>j^=o6, 

since cf=l— 6^, as we have seen alx)ve. 

Silvered Films. — A remarkable conclusion is reached if we 
consider that the two surfaces have a very high ix^flecting power, 
as when they are coated with a thin film of silver. Suppose that the 
metal films are of such a thickness that they reflect 80% of the 
light and transmit 20%. This condition can never Ixi realized in 
practice owing to absorption by the silver, but there is nothing to 
prevent our assuming the possibility of a film with high reflecting 
power and zero absorption. If the plate had the right thickness 
before silvering to give zero reflection (owing to interference) it 
will also show zero reflecting power after the silvering. This is of 
great importance in connection with a remarkable instrument 
which will be discussed later on, the interferometer of Fabry anci 
JPcrot, 

At first sight there seems to be a paradox here for if the plate 
has zero reflecting power (by interference), it must give complete 
transmi^ioh, provided there is no loss by absorption. This can 
mean only that if a reflecting film, which is so opaque that but 
20% of the incident light gets through, is backed hy a second 
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of equal opacity at the right distance, the combination becomes 
perfectly transparent, instead of twice as opaque as experience with 
opaque media such as smoked glass might lead us to expect. 

liCt us see how this surprising l^ehavior comes about. To apply 
the equations which have just l^ecn developed we must translate 
our intensities into amplitudes which are the square roots of the 
intensities. Suppose the intensity of the original light is 100, the, 
reflected intensity will then \)C 80 and the transmitted 20. The 
corresponding amplitudes will now 1x5 10, 9 and 4.5 (very nearly). 

In our ecpiations a will now be 10, 6 = .9 and c=/=.45 and c/= 
.2025 while 1—6“=. 19. We get our series of emergent rays by 
multiplying acf or 2.025 by 6, 6^, 6'*, etc. The first three terms, or 
the amplitudes of the first three emergent rays are 1.82, 1.48 and 
1.2 which add up to 4.5 or one-half of the required amount to de- 
stroy the reflected amplitude of 9. 

Putting this in the form of a diagram, we see at once how suffi- 
cient energy is thrown up against the upper film to destroy its orig- 
inal high reflecting power by interference. Ix^t the incident ray l>e 
Mi, of amplitude 10 (Fig. 126). This gives a reflected ray BR of 
amplitude 9. A neighlK)ring 
ray, A \ Ix'longing to the same 
wave-front, after one roflec- 
tion from the lower silver film 
emerges at B also in the din^c- 
tion BR with amplitude 1.82, 
tlie ray .4" after three' reflec- 
tions emerges at B with am- 
plitude 1.48, the ray A" after 
five reflections emerges with 
amplitude 1.2 and so on for 
other rays etc., until the 
sum of all the amplitudes equals 9, which is sufficient to destroy 
the ray BR. We thus see that when the two films have a high 
reflecting power, the comparatively small amount of energy which 
penetrates the first film is l>eaten back and forth Ix'tween the film, 
and we have available a large number of emergent rays at any 
point, all in the right phjise to interfere destructively with a ray 
incident upon the upper film at the stwne point. 

We will now determine the path-difference between the rays 
reflected from the upper and lower surfaces. 

Interference with Thick Plates. — Consider the plane-wave 
AB incident on a thick plate (Fig. 127). The ray BS will be re- 
flected to P, while the ray B'li will, after refraction by the plate 
Jmd reflection from E to 5, emerge into the iir and follow the path 
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SP. We r^uire the path-difference between these two rays at S, 
Draw HK and SR perpendicular to the incident and refracted rays. 
The phase at R and 5 will then be the same, and the path-difference 
required will be {RE+ES)fx where ju is the refractive index of the 
plate. Extend RE until it cuts at F the perpendicular dropped 
from Sf and SF = 2t, t being the thickness of the plate. The angle 
at F (or the angle of refraction r) we will designate {is r. We now 
have RF==RE+ESy and for the path-difference fiRFy or 2 juf cos r, 
since RF/2t=cos r. To this we must add a half wave-length, since 

there is a phase-change of 180 
degrees as a result of the re- 
flections taking place from 
air to glass ahd glass to air 
respectively. The reflected 
intensity will be a minimum 
whenever 2 ixt cos r+X/2 = 
7nX/2, m l)eing an odd num- 
l)er, or transposing 2 yi cos 
r=7{X, n being any integer. 

The path-difference is a 
maximum for normal inci- 
dence and decreases wjth increasing inclination of the rays. This 
also is of importance in connection with the Fabry and Perot in- 
terferometer, which will l)e considered in the C'hapter on Inter- 
ference Spectroscopes. 

>/ Testing Glass Plates for Flatness and Plane-Parallelism. — 

If we have an optical glass flat, we can test the flatness of any 
other plate by laying it upon the flat and observing the reflection 
of a sodium flame from the surfaces. Flatness is indicated by 
perfectly straight fringes, parallel and equidistant. If we have no 
flat plate we can use a method due to Lord Rayleigh. The glass 
plate is mounted in a small dish, which is then filled with clean 
water until the fluid covers the plate to the depth of about a milli- 
metre. There should be a margin of surface of 2 or 3 cms. between 
the edges of the plate and the sides of the aish, to avoid capillary 
troubles. The whole is mounted upon a stand provided with 
levelling screws, in a locality free from all tremors. A glass plate 
should be placed over the dish to prevent air currents from dis- 
turbing the surface. The fringes formed by the interference be- 
tween rays reflected from the glass-water surface and the water- 
air surface are observed. The two surfaces should first be made as 
nearly parallel as possible, by observing the reflection of a very 
small. aifd bright point of light, and bringing the two images 
together by means ofHfae levelling screws. A small miifonishoUd 
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be mounted over the surface of the water which reflects sodium 
light down upon the surface. The surface should be observed by 
means of a magnifying-glass. At first the fringes will usually be 
found very close together, but they may be made as broad as de- 
sired by levelling. If the water surface is of a certain thickness, 
they may not appear owing to the fringes formed by Di and Dt 
being out-of-step or in dissonance. It is safer to use the light of the 
mercury arc filtered through a green glass, for the green line is 
very homogeneous. If the fringes are curved the plate is not flat. 
We must now determine the nature of the surface, that is whether 
convex or concave, spherical, cylindrical or saddle-shaped. 

If we move our eye so as to increase the angle of incidence, the 
retardation will decrease, since cos i decreases in the formula 
2 fie cos i=n\ for a fringe of order which remains constant for 
a given fringe. The thickness e must therefore increase, and a 
given fringe move towards a region of greater thickness. 

If the surface is convex the fringes will move out towards the 
edge as the eye is moved down, if concave they will move away 
from the edge. 

It is however so much easier to work with a glass flat, that the 
water method should be attempted only to standardize the test 
plate. Suppose we have a small square plate which we know to be 
flat. 

If we place a larger piece of thin plate glass upon it, and press 
down upon the four corners with the fingers, the under surface will 
become concave, and we see Newton’s rings, which will close in 
towards the centre as the eye is moved dowm. 

If the surface is cylindrical, and we can bring the plate into this 
condition by pressing down iqx>n two opposite edges, the fringes 
will be straight, but not e(]uidiatant, lying closer together along 
the two edges than at the surface. 

A saddle-shaped surface gives fringes shaped like hyperbolae. 
The thickne.sa along a given fringe is a constant, and the fringes 
can therefore Ix' regarded in the same way as the contour lines 
on a map. 

It is instructive to try the experiment of improving or figuring a 
poor surface by means of dilute hydrofluoric acid applied with a soft 
brush over the regions from which material must be removed. 

1 he surface should be tested frequently by laying it upon the test^ 
plate. A subsequent polishing with rouge upon a surface of pitch 
will remove the slight irregularities introduced by the etching 
process. 

To test for plane-parallelism we observe the Haidinger fringes 
obtained with thick plates when the eye is focussed for infinity. 
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Mount the plate in a horizontal position and reflect the green 
light from the mercury arc down upon it from above by means 
of a piece of plate glass at an angle of 45°. The plate must first 
be made perpendicular to the line of vision (from above) by ob- 
serving the reflection of the pupil of the eye in it. The fringes 
appear as concentric circles when the eye is focussed for infinity. 
The direction of the incident light and the line of vision should 
coincide as nearly as possible. Fix the attention upon the central 
ring, and move the plate slowly in its own plane. If the rings ex- 
pand, new ones opening out from the centre, we arc moving towards 
a region of greater thickness, for the incidence angle i is greater 
for each successive ring and the fonnula for a ring of order n is 

nX=2/xccosf. 

As i increases cos i decreases, therefore e must increase, that is the 
ring moves out. To determine the error, count the rings which 
develop in passing from edge to edge of the plate. If k represents 
this number, then A/2 is the number of wave-lengths by which the 
plate departs from parallelism, and {k/2 ix)\ is the actual difference 
in thickness in millimetres. (X=. 000546 for the green mercury 
light.) 

y Colors of Iridescent Crystals and Opals. — Some very remark- 
able phenomena connected with the colors of thin films are fre- 
quently exhibited in crystals of chlorate of potash. The cause of 
these colors was investigated by Stokes, and found to be due to 
the existence of planes within the crystal at which a periodic 
twinning” had occurred. The colors are extremely brilliant and 
pure, much more so than any exhibited by soap-films. An interest- 
ing paper by I^ord Rayleigh will \)c found in t he Phil. Mag.^ xxvi, 
pp. 256-265, 1888. One of the most remarkable facts connectecl 
with the phenomenon is that the spectrum of the reflected light is 
frequently found to consist of a comparatively narrow band. One 
in possession of the author at a certain angle of incidence reflects 
yellow light which, when examined in the spectroscope, is found to 
consist of a narrow band not much wider than the distance between 
the yellow mercury lines. In the case of a fdngle thin film, of such 
thickness that but a single region of the spectrum is reflected, this 
region is always of considerable l)r(»adth. To account for the r(*- 
flection of light of such a high degree of purity I^rd Raylciglj 
'assumes that the reflection takes place at a number of thin laminae 
sensibly equidistant, the distance between gny two being of the 
order qf magnitude of the light-wave. Quoting from his paper, 
“In or^r to explain the vigor and purity of the color reflected in 
certain ciystals it is necessary to suppose that there are a ^onsid' 
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erable number of thin surfaces disposed at approximate equal 
intervals. At each angle of incidence there would be a particular 
wave-length for which the phases of the several reflections are in 
agreement. The selection of light Of a particular wave-length would 
thus take place upon the same principle as in diffraction spectra, 
and might reach a high degree of perfection. '' Lord Rayleigh de- 
scribes an interesting acoustical analogue, the sound of a bird call, 
giving a pure tone of high pitch, being most copiously reflected 
from a number of flat equidistant screens made of thin muslin, 
stretched upon brass rings at a certain distance apart.^ The pure 
colors of some opals arc due to the same cause. 

This remarkable limitation of the reflected light to a narrow re- 
gion of the spectrum will l)e better understood after a study of the 
diffraction grating. It will 1)6 interc'sting to compare this action of 
multiple films with the action of the Fabry and Perot interfer- 
ometer, which will be descrilx'd in a subsequent chapter. The 
colored cr>\stals of chlorate of potash are easily prepared by making 
a hot saturated solution of the potash, and allowing it to cool 
slowly in a large flat-bottomed tray. On breaking up the crystalline 
mass, and shaking the tray gently in front of a window, numerous 
highly colored flakes will appear, which can l)e lifted out by means 
of a small bent spatula, made of thin sheet copper or brass. They 
should be dried on filter-paper, and mounted in balsam, preferably 
l)ctween two glass prisms of about ten degrees angle. This prevents 
die dilution of the color by white light reflected from the surfaces 
of the crystal plate. 

As we have seen, a plate several wave-lengths thick shows maxi- 
mum reflection for a numl)er of spi'ctral regions, the number in- 
creasing with the thickness. This is the explanation of the fact 
that the crystals usually show several narrow bright bands by 
reflection. Their optical properties in the ultra-violet were ex- 
amined by the author ^ and maxima of higher orders found in 
the expected positions. The colored flakes were mounted in glycer- 
ine l)etwecn two quartz prisma of small angle, and the light of a 
cadmium spark reflected from them into a quartz spectrograph. 

The position of the maxima in the case of certain crj’^stals indi- 
cated that the first order color was in the infra-red region, and a 
flake showing this peculiarity, for which the cfilculated position 
nf the first order band was 1.2 fx was examined, at the request of« 
the author by A. H. Pfund. 

The radiometer gave a deflection of several centimetres, when 
Illuminated with the red band, immediately dropping back to zero 

I .y^wrr, xl, p. 227, isao. 
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as the prism was so turned as to bring the infra-red region 
upon the slit. At about 1 /i & huge deflection was obtained, 

which at 1.2 fi was *^off 
the scale.” The energy 
curve was then plotted 
from a large number of 
readings, the slit having 
been narrowed in the 
meantime, and a strong 
maximum found at 
1.25 /X. 

The series of photo- 
graphs obtained in the 
ultra-violet is reproduced 
in Fig. 128. In some cases 
a number of bands ap- 
pear in the ultra-violet, 
and in other cases only 
one or two. It is obvious 
that the thicker the re- 
flecting strata, the larger 
will be the number of 
regions selectively r('- 
flected in a given spectral 
range. The approximate values of the lengths of the reflected 
waves are given in the following table: 




1st Okiier Color 

UiniiER Order Cow)RH 

A 

1.6 m 

.SO .54 .40 ..30 .26 .23 

B 

.617 

.31 

c 

.53 

.28 

D 

1m 

.53 .28 

E 

.64 

.325 .22 

F 

1.26 m 

.663 .435 .32 .23 

G 

1.13 

.565 ..39 .235 

H 

1.23 

.614 .42 .326 .266 .226 

I 

.44 

.23 

J 

.60 

..30 


One flake, measuring about 6 mms. on a side, exhibited total 
, reflection at normal incidence of a region of the spectrum only 10 or 
12 Angstrdm units in width, that is, only double the distance be- 
tween the D Knee. The spectrum of the transmitted light exhibited 
a very black band at the same point, and of the same width. This 
ban^was photographed, after having been brought into the vicinity 
of the D lines by suitable inclination of the plate, and the D lines 
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themselves impressed on the plate by holding a sodium flame in 
front of the slit for a few seconds. The photograph is repr 9 duced in 
Fig. 129, spectrum The position of the D lines is marked on 
the spectrum immediately above this one. (The marks refer to 
the lower spectrum only.) 

By increasing the angle of incidence, the band can be made to 
move down the spectrum, widening as it moves. When in the green 
it appears aa in spectrum '*6’' and is accompanied by fainter lateral 
minima. The narrowness of the 
reflected region has been shown to 
be due to multiple twin planes, 
sensibly equidistant. From the 
width of the reflected region we can 
form an estimate of the number of 
laminae present in the crystal plate. 

Each lamina gives us by reflection 
a virtual image of the source, these 
images being in line, one behind the 
other, at normal incidence. The ac- 
tion is not unlike that of a diffrac- 
tion grating when the diffracted ray is at grazing emergence. If 
we are dealing with a first-order spectrum, 1000 lines are necessary 
to resolve the D lines. 

If now we compare the width of the band in the photograph with 
the distance Ix^tween the D lines, it is clear that the crystal plato is 
very nearly able to separate or resolve the D lines. In other words, 
if we incline the plate a little less, causing the band to move up the 
spectrum, it will reflect D 2 l)efore it reflects D\. It was, however, 
not quite able to do this, but would easily separate lines of twice 
the separation of the />’s. From this w^e may infer that the number 
of twin planes in the crystal is somewhere between 500 and 1000, 
say roughly 700. If we are dealing with a firstK)rder spectrum the 
path-difference Ixitwecn rays reflected from two adjacent twin 
planes must l)e equal to the wave-length of the light in the crystal. 
Assuming no phase-change this makes the thickness of each lamina 
al)out .0002 mm., and multiplying this by 700 gives us .14 mm. 
as the thickness of the crystal plate, which was not very far from 
the truth. 

It is interesting to compare this crystal with the best Lippmann* 
photographs, which show color resulting from the same type of 
interference. 

H. E. Ives has made remarkably brilliant Lippmann photographs 
with monochromatic light and the spectrum ^of the band reflected 
from his best plate is shown, Fig. 140, on the same soale'of 
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wave-lengths, i.e. taken with the same spectroscope. It has a 
width about three times as great as the band reflected from the 
ciystal. tves sectioned a similar film and counted about 250 silver 
laminae, built up by the stationary waves. This is in good agree- 
ment with our estimate of the number in the chlorate crystal. 

Effect of a Prism upon Newton’s Rings. — It was observed by 
Newton that, when the colored ring system formed by a lens and a 
flat plate was viewed through a prism, the number of rings visible 
was greatly increased on one side of the system, the increase being 
about twelvefold. If the fringes were equidistant, as is the case 
with the Fresnel mirrors or the bi-prism, a prismatic shift would 
bring the fringes of different colors into step at a point far out in 
the system, but would throw them out-of-step at the centre, so that 
their appearance would not be much altered. The rings, however, 
become narrower as we advance out into the system, and if we sim- 
plify the problem by supposing that we have only red and blue 
fringes which are shifted through different distances by the prism, 
it is not difficult to see how the achromatization results, for the 
blue arcs, from a portion near the centre, can he made to fit ap- 
proximately over the red arcs in a more remote region. Now the 
blue rings are shifted more than the red, consequently the achroma- 
tization will occur on the side of the centre towards which the shifts 
have taken place. A full treatment of the subject will be found in 
Lord Rayleigh’s ‘ paper on achromatic interference bands. Fringes 
can often be found by this means on thin glass bulbs, easily made 
by blowing out a glass tulje; sodium light will give fringes without 
the prism, but nothing can be seen with white light owing to the 
thickness of the glass. 

Achromatization of the Fringes Formed by a Thin Reflecting 

Lamina. — An arrangement was devised by Talbot which yielded 
achromatic fringes of equal widths. The achromatization which we 
have just considered depends upon the different widths in the differ- 
ent parts of the system, and cannot be applied to the equidistant 
fringes obtained with a wedge-shaped film. 

To obtain achromatization in this case it is necessary to arrange 
matters so that the scale of the system is the same for the different 
colors. Now the scale depends on the angle of the wedge (which is 
obviously fixed) and the angle of refraction. Under ordinary cir- 
^cumstances the angle of refraction is very nearly the same for the 
different colors, but if we employ an air film tx^tween glass plates, 
with the light incident in such a direction that the an^e of refrac- 
tion is nearly 90®, owing to the powerful dispersion the angle will 
vary with X, and sinqp the angle is greater for the blue than for the 

< Phu, Man., isse. 
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red, the blue fringes may be formed on the same scale as the red, 
and nearly perfect achromatization result. 

To obtain a sufficiently large angle of refraction it is necessary to 
employ a prism of the form shown in Fig. 130. A right-angle prism 
answers nearly as well. It should be placed with its hypotenuse on 
a silvered glass plate or a plate of polished speculum metal. A hori- 
zontal slit illuminated with white light is placed in such a position 
that the light is incident on the second surface at nearly the critical 
angle. This position can be found by lifting one end of the prism a 
little and watching the slit image, varying the height of the slit 
until a number of images appear side by side. On lowering the 
prism these images will run together. They are virtual images 
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formed by multiple reflections between the prism face and the metal 
plate. The colored fringes can now l)e found with an eye-piece, and 
by tilting up the edge of the prism which is nearest to the slit it is 
usually possible to achromatize them at once, 50 or 60 black and 
white bands appearing in the field. When the prism rests on the 
plate, the fringes are broad and highly colored. An eye accustomed 
to the appearance of fringe systems near the central fringe will 
recognize that there is something |ieculiar in this case. The appear- 
ance is due to the fact that we have a numlx'r of virtual sources 
in line one behind the other. If the slit is illuminated with sodium 
light, the fringes will present a remarkable appearance. The max- 
ima will appear bright and narrow, with broad minima l>otween 
them. On one side of each maximum a number of fainter maxima 
will l)e seen, which gives a corrugated or shaded appearance to the 
system. A photograph of the system can be obtained by laying an 
orthochromatic plate on the face of the prism, and exposing it for 
a couple of hours, taking care to shield it from all light except that , 
which comes through the slit. A picture obtained in this way is 
reproduced in Mg. 131. 

Preparation of Films for the Exhibition of Newton’s Colors. — In 

die case of a thin transparent lamina, such as a soap-film, the ampli- 
tudes of the disturbances reflected from the t^o surfaces are equal, 
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and consequently completely destroy each other when the phase- 
difference is 180®. Inasmuch, however, as only a small percentage 
of light is reflected from each surface, the colors, though saturated, 
are not as intense as is desirable. If a plate of mica is pressed 
against a pool of molten selenium on a glass plate, and the whole 
allowed to cool under pressure, on stripping off the mica, films of 
mica of variable thickness will be left upon the surface of the sele- 
nium, which show Newton’s colors of great beauty, arranged in mo- 
saics. The patches of equal thickness being sharply bounded by 
straight lines, present an appearance similar to that of selenite 
films under the polariscope. The selenium has a much higher 
refractive index than the mica, consequently the reflection at each 
surface is the reflection of rays incident from a rare to a denser 
medium, and the difference of phase is given by the difference of 
path alone; i.c. we do not have the loss of half a wave-length due 
to reflection under opposite conditions, as would be the case if the 
mica films were in air. * 

Still more brilliant films can be prepared by first thickly silver- 
ing the mica, cementing the silvered side to a glass plate with a 
beeswax rosin cement, and then stripping off the mica. The 
^colors are scarcely visible, owing to the disproportionality between 
the amplitudes of the two interfering streams of light, but appear as 
soon as the upper surface of the mica is half-silvered, which can be 
done by immersing the plate in a silvering solution until the colors 
reach their maximum brilliancy. 

The colors are of great purity and intensity and the fact that 
the areas of the mosaic are bounded by straight lines, adds to the 
beauty of the colored pattern. Gradual gradations of color are 
obtained by an alternative method. 

A sheet of glass can be silvered chemically, or procured by re- 
moving the varnish from the back of a piece of modem mirror-glass 
with alcohol. The silver film is then flowed with collodion diluted 
with three or four parts of ether. As soon as the film dries colors 
appear, contra^ to theory. These colors may be quite brilliant, 
and are due to diffraction, as will be shown presently. If the plate 
be now immersed in Brashear’s silvering-bath, the colors will 
instantly disappear, owing to the fact that the collodion film and 
the solution have nearly the same refractive index. As soon as the 
^ silver begins to deposit, the colors reappear and increase rapidly 
in intensity. The bath should be rocked, the process being similar 
to the development of a negative. A little experience will enable 
the monient of maximum brilliancy to be correctly judged, when 
the phte should be removed from the solution, washed and dried. 

* E. W. Wood, Phif. juiflr.. April, 1904, 
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A cover-glass, sloping at an angle of say 20° to avoid its reflec- 
tion is provided to exclude dust, and side plates attached with 
strips of lantern slide binders, the whole forming a prismatic box. 
These plates make wonderfully beautiful objects for reflectoscope 
lantern projection. 

In repeating the experiment with the mica film on selenium, 
described above, Ren6 Marcelin conceived the brilliant idea of de- 
termining the thicknesses of the various colored areas with the 
idea of finding the smallest difference in thickness that could 
occur, or in other words to determine the thickness of what may 
be termed the elementary strata of which the crystal is built up. 
He used a colorimetric method, matching the color of the patches 
in the mica mosaic by sliding a quartz wedge of small angle across a 
slit mounted Ixi tween two Nicols. 

If the thickness of the mica is e and its refractive index n the 
path-difference of the interfering rays is 

5=2nc 

since the phase-change is the same at each surface owing to the 
high refractive index of the selenium. 

For the quartz wedge, with indices n' and n" (Ord and Extra- 
ord) and thickness E the path-difference corresponding to the same 
color as that shown by the mica 

5' = E(n'-n"), 

E 2n 

or --- 7 — rr 

e n — n' 

Since for the quartz n'— n"=.009 and for mica n = 1.6 it follows 
that Ele^Sbb, or that the variation Ac in the mica thickness which 
determines a certain color change, corresponds to a variation 355 
times greater in the thickness AE of the wedge, which quantity is 
measurable. He made a very large number of rtieasurements and 
found that the quantity was in every case a multiple of 7 Angstrom 
^mits (.0000007 mm.). 

His values are given in the following table in which Ac values 
are measured differences of thickness and N the corresponding 
number of unit strata of 7 A.U. thickness. 


In A.U. 

N 

In A.U. 

N 

8.4 

1 

42.4 

6 

12.2 

2 

71.1 

10 

20.8 

3 

90.9 

13 

28.4 

4 

98.8. 

14 

34.1 

5 

UU^ 

10 
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tNeoretioal diameter of the molecule of mica he gives as 
between 7.2 and 6.6 A.U. 

These experiments showed that the cleavage of mica could be 
pushed to molecular dimensions, and that the molecular diameter 
could be determined optically. An autochrome photograph of a 
highly magnified portion of a mica on selenium plate, which ac- 
companies a paper by his brother Andr6 Marcelin ‘ is reproduced. 
Plate 4, Fig. 1 (facing this page). 

He had previously made similar observations and measurements 
on 80 i^[>-films which under special conditions exhibit sharply marked 
areas of uniform color similar to the mica mosaics, only bounded 
by arcs of circles instead of straight lines. These he found to be 
integral multiples of a unit stratum of 43.5 A.U., obtaining for Ae 
the numbers 43.5, 94, 138, 188, 222, 276, the first being the mean 
of 120 measurements, the others the mean of 40 each. 

We have thus a species of liquid crystalization, and Marcelin 
showed that the thickness of the elementary stratum is double 
the kngth of the molecules of oleic acid deduced from the study 
of surface films of the acid on water. The condition necessary for 
the formation of these sharply bounded areas of uniform thick- 
ness is the presence of a small amount of fluorescent material in 
the soap solution combined with the presence of light of suitable 
#av04ength for the excitation of the fluorescence. An autochrome 
of tfaiese soap-film mosaics from the same paper is also reproduced. 

In ^tiie same paper are reproduced photographs showing the 
^Newton black spot of eight different grades of blackness. 

Colors of FriUed Transparent Films on Metallic Surfaces. 
Some observations were published by the author ^ on a curious 
type of interference-colors of a different nature. As Lord Rayleigh 
pcfote out in his article on ‘‘Wave-Theory of Light,” a trans- 
parent, film on a perfectly reflecting surface shows no interference- 
colors. It was found, however, that a thin film of collodion 
'deposited on a bright surface of silver shows brilliant colors in re- 
flected light. It, moreover, scatters light of a color complementary 
to the color of the directly reflected light. This is due to the fact 
that the collodion film “frills,” the mesh, however, being so small 
tiiat it can be detected only with the highest powers of the mi* 
eroecope. The collodion should be diluted with five or parts 

to which a little alcohol has been added. The of 

itdtop or two of water may help the frilling. If dhemiqa8|{^ pure 
letter obtained by distillation is used, the film does Irm, and 

t^ace of color is exhibited. Still more remarkabfe is tbe fact 

ChmU Physique, Ml? 

Mao., rsOi. 
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that if sunlight is thrown down upon the plate at normal inci- 
dence, brilliant colors are seen at grazing emergence, if a Nicol 
prism is held before the eye. These colors change to their comple- 
mentary tints if the Nicol is rotated through 90®, i.e, in the scat- 
tered light, one-half of the spectrum is polarized in one plane, and 
the remainder in a plane perpendicular to it. 

In the cases of the transparent films with the first surface lightly 
silvered, the second heavily coated, the waves absent in the re- 
flected light are absorbed by the metal. In the present case these 
waves are scattered by the granular surface. If a spot on the film 
which appears purple by reflected light is illuminated with sun- 
light, it will be found that green light is scattered, not in all direc- 
tions, but through a range corresponding to the size of the granu- 
lation, as in the case of the mixed plates, described in the Chapter 
on Diffraction. 

If the light is incident normally, the scattered light comes off 
through an angular range included between 10® and 30®, and again 
at an angle of nearly 90®, the latter being strongly polarized. Con- 
versely, if the sunlight be incident at nearly 90®, strongly polarized 
light is scattered normally. Considerable difficulty has been found 
in explaining these colors satisfactorily. They appear to be satu- 
rated, i.e. certain wave-lengths are completely absent in the re- 
flected light, and until the granulation was detected with the 
microscope it was impossible to make even a satisfactory hypothe- 
sis. Even now the polarization effects are difficult to account for. 

Tentative explanations and a fuller description of the experi- 
ments will be found in the original paper or in earlier editions of 
this book. 

Curves of Equal Thickness and Equal Inclination. Haidinger’s 
Fringes. — In the case of fringes formed by the reflection of light 
from a thin film of variable thickness, the thickness of the film 
iilong any fringe is a constant. These fringes are therefore called 
“curves of equal thickness.'' 

The fringes are located at the film, and the eye should be focussed 
the film to see them distinctly. 

Another class of fringes was first described by Haidinger, in 1849, 
and subsequently stuped by Michelson in 1882 and by Lummer 
in 1884. 

They are produced by interference of light reflected from or 
transmitted by the two surfaces of a thick plane-parallel trans- 
parent plate, when waves of different inclinations fall upon it. 
Thc8e fringes are not located in the plane of the plate, as in the 
of thin but at infinity, and to see them it is necessary to 
focus the paiaM iay% or ^ploy a tcSeeoope previously 
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focussed for a distant object. This type of interference bands is 
very important in connection with the interferometers of Fabry 
and Perot, and Lummer and Gehrcke, which will be discussed in a 
later chapter. The manner in which the fringes are formed is not 
quite as easy to follow as in the previous cases, and we will dis- 
cuss those formed by transmitted light as the diagram is less com- 
plicated in this case. 

It is clear that in the case of thin films each portion of an inter- 
ference maximum is seen by the light coming from a definite region 
of the source. 

In the case of the Haidinger fringes, however, the complete ring 
S 3 r 8 tem is formed by a single luminous point of the source, and this 
ring system is in coincidence with the rings formed by all of the 
other luminous points. 

In Fig. 132 let H, C, D represent three luminous points of the 
extended light source, a sodium flame for example. P is a thick 

plane-parallel plate, L a lens 
with a focal plane for parallel 
rays at F, or simply the lens of 
the eye. Consider first the rays 
from B, C and D which are 
incident nonnally on the plate: 
they are parallel and the lens 
will, therefore, bring them to- 
gether at the focus A, which 
will be the centre of the ring 
system. The multiple reflec- 
tions within the plate of these 
three rays will also contribute 
to the illumination of A which 
will be a maximum or minirnuni 
according to the path-difference 
corresponding to twice the thick- 
ness of the plate. It must be clearly understood that the inter- 
ference is only between the directly transmitted ray and the twice- 
reflected ray from each source; there is no interference between the 
rairs from source B and source C, of course. Next consider the 
rays BB^ and DD\ which are also parallel, but which will he 
brought together at A" since they slope to the right. Similar rays 
sloping to the left will be united at A\ One of these is shown for 
the source B. The twice-reflected ray is shown for this ray and the 
ray BB'/and the emergent rays, being in each case to the 

directly transmitted rays, are brought to the saine¥o$nis poiot^ 
A" and A'. It is ttfus clear t h at if we takeaccncof layi tf s'oo'- - 
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ap erture from each so urce (of whi ch the rays just considered form 
a sectio n) we shaiTEave the m uni^d in a n‘n^, and the ring thus 
defined will fe bri ght or daf lTaccording To tHepath-diffei^hwT 
twee^Q the directly transmittedTray and the one resulting from the 
intern al refKcnsfi&T' IFin the ca^^ of the rays normal to the plate, 
the path-3ifference introduced by the double transit through the 
plate is an odd number of half-waves, the twice-reflected rays will 
interfere destructively with the transmitted rays, and the illumi- 
nation at the point A will be decreased. There will be another set 
of rays in the form of a cone around each normal ray from all 
points in the source, for which the path-difference is half a wave- 
length less, since the maximum path-difference is for normal trans- 
mission, as we saw in the preceding section. These rays will all 
come to a focus in a ring surrounding i4, and there will be reenforce- 
inent here, tis the path-difference between the directly transmitted 
rays and the twice-reflected rays is now a whole number of wave- 
lengths, we thus have a bright ring around a darker centre, and 
tones of increasing aperture give bright and dark rings in alterna- 
tion, similar in ap|>carance to Newton’s rings, but originating in a 
very different manner. The actual difference in the illumination 
will l)e small as the interference takes place between a feeble twice- 
reflected ray and the very intense directly transmitted one. Con- 
sequently the rings are not very amspicuous by transmitted light. 
By lightly silvering the two surfaces of the plate the contrast 
btMween the bright and dark rings can be made as strong as we 
please, as we shall see when we come to the Fabry and Perot inter- 
ferometer, By reflected light the dark rings are practically black, 
as the intensities of the interfering beams in this case are very 
nearly equal. To see them by reflected light the best method is to 
reflect the light from the source (e.g. a mercury arc with a green 
filler) down on to the plate by means of a piece of plate glass at an 
angle of 45®. The rings are then seen by looking down through the 
reflecting plate with the eye focussed for infinity. Lummer recom- 
mends a concave silvered mirror perforated with a hole, such as is 
nspcl by oculists, instead of the plate glass mirror. 

Influence of Multiple Reflections on Width of Fringes. — If 
the two surfaces of the plate are lightly silvered so that about 50% 
of the light is reflected, we have a large number of parallel emergent 
rays for every incident ray, as we have seen. This circumstance 
P^’ofoundly modifies the character of the fringes. The transmitted 
stem, instead of consisting of light and dark rings of equal widths, 
Is now made up of very narrow bright rings separated by broad 
**f‘Kions of complete darkness. This is the prjpciple employed in 
I ho Fabry and Perot interferometer, and if two different wave- 
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lengths are present in the incident light (as with a sodium flame) 
the D\ and D% fringes, when out-of-step, will not disappear, as 
with Newton^s rings, or the Michelson interferometer, but will 
. form a double system of narrow bright circles. These can be well 
seen by lightly silvering two small squares of thin plate glass, 
which are then placed with their silvered surfaces together, but 
separated by two narrow strips of thick writing paper. If held in 
front of a sodium flame they will resolve the Z) lines, i,e, show a 
double set of fringes. By varying the thickness of the paper strips, 
commencing with thin tissue, the process can be followed. The 
fringes appear at their best when the eye is normal to the plates, 
an adjustment best accomplished by bringing the reflected image 
of the pupil of the eye into coincidence with the flame. The flame 
viewed by reflection from the opposed silver films shows very nar- 
row dark fringes with broad regions of uniform illumination be- 
tween them. The transmitted and reflected systems are thus 
complementary. This experiment illustrates in a striking manner 
how the reflecting power of a silver film can be destroyed by 
radiations coming up from below as explained previously. 

Referring to Fig. 132 it is clear that if we take incident rays 
slightly more oblique than the ones giving a bright ring, we shall 
get a dark ring. Suppose that only two rays are interfering in the 
transmitted light, as in the figure, and the increment of angle neces- 
sary is 6. We can represent the illumination as the sum of two 
vectors, which for a bright ring point in the same direction, thus 
— > — > and for a dark ring in opposite directions t hus 

If the plate is silvered and we have a large number of emergent 
parallel rays due to the multiple reflections of our incident ray the 
illumination along the bright ring will Ik) represented by vectors 
thus while an increment in the angle of incidence 

very much less than h will now give us zero illumination, since each 
vector need turn only through a very small angle with respect to 
its neighbor, to cause the chain to bend around into a closed poly- 
gon, which means zero illumination. The next bright ring will 
occur with an incidence angle such that each vector has rotated 
through 360® with respect to its neighbor. The intervening region 
is filled with very faint maxima and minima which arc too faint to 
observe. This treatment will be taken up in greater detail when wc 
come to the diffraction grating, in which the interference fringes 
produced by light coming through any number of parallel equi- 
distant slits is discussed. 

yf Stationary Light-Waves. — In all the cases of interference whicli 
we have thus far ^mined, the interfering wave-trains have been 
moving in nearly the same direction. In acoustics we have 
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3 f interference where the waves are moving in opposite directions. 
Interference under these conditions gives rise to the so-called 
stationary waves. If we send a train of waves along an elastic 
3 ord, one end of which is fastened, the waves are reflected from 
the wall, and ninning backward along the cord, interfere with the 
:lirect waves. The cord is at rest at points half a wave-length 
ipart, vibrating in nodes. We should expect something of the kind 
to occur when light is reflected normally from a mirror, and the 
[)ossibility of such an action was early recognized. Zenker in his 
Lehrbiich der Photochromie explained the colors sometimes exhibited 
in photographs of the spectrum taken on silver chloride as due to 
the formation of layers of reduced silver l)etween the nodal points 
oi a system of stationary light-waves. 

The existence of these stationary light- waves was first demon- 
i^t rated in 189(J by Otto Wiener. When rays of light are incident 
normally on a polished mirror the reflected rays travel back over 
the same course. If the light is monochromatic, we shall then have 
planes of zero illumination half a 
wave-length apart, parallel to the 
plane of the mirror. 

The presence of these nodal planes 
was demonstrated by Wiener who 
employed a photographic film one- 
twentieth of a wave-length in thick- 
ness mounted oldiquely in front of pjo ^33 

th(* mirror Jis shown l)y the line 

*171 in Fig. 133 which intersects node^i and loops in succession at 
distances which increase as the angle of inclination is made 
smaller. The film will \yc acted on by the light along lines mark- 
ing its intersection with the loops. 

Wiener coated a ghiss plate with a thin photographic film, placed 
the film side close to the mirror, at a very small angle, and allowed 
monochromatic light to pass through the film and suffer reflection 
from the mirror. On developing the film he found it blackened 
nlong lines corresponding to the points where it intersected the 
loops of the standing waves, while the interv'ening portions were 
^nite clear. Increasing the angle of course caused the dark lines 
to IxToine finer, since a greater mimlwr of planes were cut in a 
Kiv('n distance. The presence of stationary waves can be shown 
imiependently of photography by employing a thin fluorescent 
1dm in place of the sensitized collodion. This experiment was 
I>erformed by Drude and Nemst.^ 

Another very beautiful experiment was performed by the same 

‘ ^ied, .Ann., 46, 460, 1802. 
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investigators. One-half of a glass plate was coated with a film of 
silver, and the whole then coated with a fluorescent film only a 
small fraction of a wave-length in thickness. When this plate was 
illuminated with monochromatic light obtained from a spectro- 
scope, it was found that the fluorescence was much stronger over 
the transparent portions of the plate than over the silvered por- 
tions. In the former case the film is traversed by a l)eam of light 
of which only a small percentage is reflected back through the film, 
consequently it fluoresces brightly. In the latter case we have 
stationary waves, and the film is located at the first node, which 
lies on the surface of the silver, a position in which fluorescence is 
impossible, since there is practically no vibratory motion at this 
point. 

Wiener also made a study of the interference field formed by 
light incident at an angle of 45®. In this case the two interfering 
beams are at right angles to each other, and the nodal planes, 
parallel to the reflecting surface, are separated by a distance equal 
to Vi (X/2) instead of X/2 as in the case of perpendicular incidence 
of the light, as shown by the construction in Fig. It34 in which 
wave-crests and troughs are represented by solid and dotted lines 
respectively, the intersections of which give the lines of minima. 
It should be noted that a crest is reflected as a trough. The experi- 
ment was made with polarized Jight and interference was found 
when the electric vector was perpendicular to the plane of inci- 
dence, as in this case the vectors of the incident and reflected waves 


are parallel. The correspond- 
ing magnetic vectors are, how- 
ever, at right angles to each 
other consequently the inter- 
ference pattern is not repre- 
sented magnetically except as 
\ a system of plane, elliptical 
PiQ, 134 and circular vibrations as will 

be shown presently. With light 
poiaiized parallel to the incidence plane the electric vectors are 




at right angles and pannot interfere, while the magnetic vectors, 
being parallel, can form a system of maxima and minima. The 
phptograidiic film recorded interference only in the fonner case, 
proving that the electric vector was the one responriUe for 
lrfioto*diemicad change. Drude and Nemst repeated tte experi- 
ment, qring a fluorescent film in place of the photographic plate, 
and to tihis case also the electric vector was found to bp the one 
producing ^ fluorescence, as the maxima and minime^ found 
in the same positions. 
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A very striking and instructive modification of the experiment 
was made by P. Selenyi who employed a deposit of very minute 
sulphur particles on a glass plate as a detector of the interference 
field. These scatter the light only when they are in regions in 
which there is an electric vibration, as they do not disturb a mag- 
netic field. They are thus luminous in the same regions of activity 
indicated by the photographic plate and fluorescent film, but 
differ from these in the following very important respect. The 
fluorescence and photographic action is a measure of the total 
intensity of the light, while the scattering is produced only by 
the component of the electric vector perpendicular to the line of 
vision, as was shown in the ('hapter on Scattering, the component 
parallel to this direction producing no scattering (except in the 
case of anisotropic particles). With light incident at 45° and 
polarized ptwallel to the plane of incidence the electric vectors of 


the incident and reflected 
light are perpendicular to 
each other as shown in Fig. 
135a. Each can lx? resolved 
into two components parallel 
and perpendicular to the 
mirror surface. Those paral- 
lel to the surface will inter- 
fere producing minima and 
maxima, with the electric 



ADDENDUM 

The second treatment of the Selenyi exix?riment given 
at the bottom of page 213 was prepared rather hurriedly 
and one important point was not mentioned. While it is 
very gmierally stated that polarized vibrations at right 
angles are incapable of interference, this is true in one 
sense only for in this case we cfin have a system of inter- 
ference fringes, differentiated not by intensity as in the 
usual case but by the state of polarization. 

In Selenyi 's experiment the state of polarization in the 
planes parallel to the mirror will vary from a plane vibra- 
bon perpendicular to the mirror surface through a cir- 
cular vibration to a plane one parallel to the surface, and 
bung in the plane of incidence. The former will cause the 
particles to scatter along the ?/, the latter along the x 
direction. The circular vibration will causes scattering of 
reduced intensity in both directions. 
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condition being as shown in Fig. 1356. The circular vibrations 
will cause scattering when the particles are viewed in the x direc- 
tion, the plane vibrations when they are viewed in the y direction. 

Transition from Stationaiy Waves to Lloyd Mirror Fringes. — 
As we have just seen, the distance between the interference maxima 
and minima in a stationary wave-system increases from X/2 to 
V2 (X/2) as we increase the angle of incidence* from 0° to 45°. The 
separation increases indefinitely with further increases of angle, 
as can be seen by drawing wave-fronts as in Fig. 134, but with 
increased inclination, and in the vicinity of 90° incidence we have 
the case of Lloyd's mirror, with a fringe separation sufficient for 
direct observation with a low-power eye-piece. 

Lippmann’s Color Photographs. — Photographs in natural color 
were accidentally obtained by E. Becquerel in 1850, by means of 
standing light- waves, although he was not aware of the part they 
played. In 1868 Zenker explained the colors, sometimes seen in 
Be^uerePs photographs of the spectrum, as due to standing waves, 
formed by the reflection of the light from the surface of the silver 
plate on which the sensitive film was formed. The silver was re- 
duced in the anti-nodal planes forming a system of reflecting lami- 
nae, which showed interference-colors in 
reflected light in the same way as the 
crystals of chlorate of potash previously 
described. 

A process of direct color photography, 
based upon this principle, was originated 
\yy Lippmann in 1891. The photographic 
plate is placed in the camera with the 
glass side facing the objective, and the 
sensitive film backed by a reflecting 
layer of mercury. This of course requires a special form of plate- 
holder. 

A system of stationary waves is formed in the film as shown in 
Fig. 136, and the silver compound is acted upon only at the anti- 
nodes, which form planes parallel to the reflecting surface. On de- 
veloping and fixing the plate in the usual manner, it is found that 
the film shows, in reflected light, brilliant colors, similar to the 
colors which illuminated it. The silver, instead of being reduced 
in a mass, uniformly distributed throughout the thickness of the 
film, is laid down in thin laminae, coinciding with the antinodal 
planes of the stationary light-waves. The distance between the 
lamii^ds equal to the half wave-length of the light which formed 
tiiem, consequently^ they show the same color by interference i» 

reflected light. The process is not an easy one to carry out, imd very 
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few have been successful with it. Especially prepared plates must 
be used, as the grain of the commercial plates is too coarse to record 
the minute structure of the wave-system. 

A very complete study of the process was made by H. E. Ives, 
who gives the following formula for the preparation of the plates: 

A. Gelatine I gram B. Gelatine 2 grams C. AgN0^3 gram 

Water 25 c.c. KBr 0.26 gram Water 5 c.c. 

Water 50 c.c. 

A and B are heated till the gelatine melts, allowed to cool to 40®, 

( ’ added to A and then A to B slowly with stirring, and the whole 
filtered. After flowing and setting, the plates are washed for fifteen 
niinu^s and (flowed to dry. The most satisfactory thickness was 
obtained by flowing the, emulsion on and off glass plates at room 
temperature.^ The plat^are bathed for 10 'minutes in a 1/100000 
solution of iwcol &i water and dried rapidly to render them color- 
sensitive. They are exposed in a plate-holder so arranged that 
mercury can be introjJtipiB^d behind the plate, and in contact with 
the film. Exposmte mth //3.6 on sunlit objects range from IJ^ to 
0 minutes according to sensitizers, etc. 

After development and drying, the pictures are made ready for 
viewing by cementing a thin prism of small angle to the film side to 
destroy the disturbing surface reflections, and the back of the glass 
is flowed with asphaltum varnish. The prism is usually cemented 
hy means of Canada balsam. 

The plates bathed in isocol lose their color-sensitiveness in four 
or five hours, and must therefore be used immediately. If plates 
of better-keeping quality are required we may introduce 1 c.c. each 
of a 1/1000 alcoholic solution of a mixture of erythrosine and pina- 
cyanol into the emulsion before pouring it over the plates. 

It is of considerable interest to see how nearly we can reproduce 
0 monochromatic color by means of the Lippmann process. If we 
form the laminae in the film by means of monochromatic light, 
ibe light, selectively reflected, will embrace a* considerable range of 
Jlu* siKJctrum unless a very large number of laminae are formed. 
Tbe case is the sanie as with the chlorat^ of potash crystals, which 
'VC have already studied. 

Mr. Ives made an exhaustive study of this, and found that to 
obtain a large number of laminae special precautions as to the 
prc[)aration of the sensitive film and its development must be * 
taken. The film was illuminated by the green line (X=5461) of 
tbo merouiy arc, and after developing and diying the film, it was 
to reflect sunlight into a spectroscope. In this way it was 
possible to see at onoe how nearly the film was»able to manufacture 
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green monochromatic light. A number of photographs obtained 
with the spectroscope are reproduced in Fig. 137. As will be seen 
the green light manufacture from white light in the case of film 
No. 6 is highly homogeneous. This was the film compared with the 
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chlorate of potash crystal previously alluded to. By cutting a 
section of the film and examining it with a microscope, the laminae 
thrown down by the standing light-waves can be seen and counted. 
It was found in this way that as many as 250 laminae could bo 



Fig. 138 

formed, if the sensitizing dye was introduced into the emulsion 
and the plate developed with hydroquinone. In the case of bathofl 
plates the sensitizing action only penetrated a short distance, and 
with pyn^Uic add* development the developing action ^GCum^^ 
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(chiefly near the surface, limiting the possible number of laminae. 
A microphotograph of a similar section by Mr. Senior is repro- 
duced in Fig. 138. 

Ncuhauss in 1898 was the first to make thin sections of the film 
and observe the laminae with the microscope. Since the distance 
between them is X/2 they are at the limit of the resolving-power of 
the microscope, but the effective distance can be increased by 
cutting the sections in an oblique direction, or by causing them to 
swell by the application of moisture as was done by Cajal. 

Neuhauss improved the color process by bleaching the pictures 
with bichloride of mercury; this treatment increases the trans- 
parency of the laminae without sensibly reducing their reflecting 
power, consequently a larger number are able to cooperate, as the 
incident light is able to penetrate to a greater depth. 



CHAPTER VII 

DIFFRACTION 

The passage of a system of waves past the edge of an obstacle 
is accompanied by a phenomenon known as diffraction. Primarily 
the term is applied to the bending of the waves around the edge 
into the region of the shadow, but in the region beyond the obstacle 
we find usually a system of maxima and minima of illumination 
produced by interference and tenned diffraction fringes, the study 
of which is of importance in connection with their bearing on the 
formation of images by optical instruments and the part played 
by them in the production of spectra. 

Fresnel, who was the first to make a careful study and formulate 
a theory of these fringes, accounted for them as the integrated 
effect of the secondary wavelets of Huygens originating on those 
portions of the wave-front not intercepted by the obstacle. Some 
years earlier Thomas Young had rightly attributed them to inter- 
ference, regarding them as produced by the simultaneous action 
of the unscreened part of the wave and a wave originating at the 
edge of the obstacle, a viewpoint which has, in comparatively 
recent times, been confirmed as correct by the very complet(‘ 
mathematical investigations of Sommerfeld. As we shall see later 
on we can see and photograph the source of this secondary wave, 
the edge appearing, under suitable conditions of observation, as a 
highly luminous line. 

In our study of the phenomena of diffraction we shall first make 
use of FresneFs method, employing the zone construction which he 
introduced, and which has already been fully described in the Chap- 
ter on The Rectilinear Propagation of Light, and later on consider 
the effects from the viewpoint which regards them as due to the 
interference between two sets of waves, those passing by, and those 
originating at the edge of the obstacle. 

The older theories accounted for the distribution of light 
in the vicinity of the geometrical edge of the shadow, but to 
fully account for the effects observed at large angles of diffrae- 
tion it is necessary to specify the optical constants — refractive 
index and absorption coefficient — of the material forming the 
obstacle,* as was shown by the work of Gouy ^ and Wien.* The 

> ComvU» Rendm 96, 967, 1S83. 

’ BtHin SiU. her., 1885, t». S17. 
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matter is still further complicated by the state of polarization of 
the light. 

The diffraction of light was first observed by Grimaldi about the 
middle of the 17th century. Admitting sunlight into a darkened 
room through a very small aperture, he observed that the propaga- 
tion of the light by the edges of objects, did not obey strictly the 
laws of geometrical optics. The edges of the shadow were bor- 
dered by several rainbow-tinted fringes, while in the case of very 
small objects similar fringes were found within the geometrical 
shadow. 

Newton repeated and improved upon the experiments of Gri- 
maldi, using light of different colors, and found that the distance 
between the fringes decretised as the refrangibility of the light in- 
creased, and increased as the screen was removed to a greater dis- 
tance from the object casting a shadow. He explained this phe- 
nomenon on his corpuscular theory as due to attractive or repulsive 
forces, which the edges of the obstacle exerted on the fljdng cor- 
puscles. 

The first attempt to bring the wave-theory to bear upon the 
subject was made by Young, who regarded the fringes as due to 
interference between the rays passing close to the edge, and rays 
reflected at grazing incidence. The internal fringes he explained 
as clue to the interference of inflected rays, without attempting to 
explain how the inflection took place, and in this he was in part 
correct, for the internal system we can regard as a set of inter- 
ference-fringes produced by two similar sources of light situated 
at the edges of the obstacle. 

Fresnel made a series of experiments with slits having polished 
and blackened edges, and showed that the intensity of the fringes 
was independent of the nature of the edge. 

He was the first to give a rigorous mathematical treatment of 
the phenomena, regarding the maxima and minima as the result 
of the interference of the hypothetical secondary wavelets diverg- 
ing in all directions from those portions of the wave-front not 
l)locked off by the opaque screen. 

Fresnel Class of Diffraction Phenomena. — In commencing the 
^^tudy of diffraction the following simple experiment will be found 
nsoful in forming an idea of the actual magnitude of the effects. 
Arc, or preferably sunlight, is concentrated by a lens on a pin-» 
hole in a thin metal plate, the diverging beam from this minute 
source being received in a dark room on a large sheet of white 
pnper, placed at a distance of two or three metres. Diffraction 
fringes will now be found to border the edges of obstacles held 
Olid way between the source and screen. Beautiful effects can be 
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secured by shaking a little lycopodium dust in the air, the shadow 
of each particle being surrounded by colored rings. 

Fringes formed in the above manner, in which the source and 
screen are at a finite distance from the diffracting edge, belong to 
the so-called Fresnel class. The mathematical treatment of the 
phenomena is simplified if the screen and source are at infinity. 
This can be accomplished, on a small scale so to speak, by em- 
ploying parallel rays from a lens, and mounting the screen at the 
focus of a second lens placed close to the obstacle on the.side facing 
the screen. The fringes thus formed belong to the Fraunhofer class. 

If, in our first experiment, we are dealing only with the fringes 
bordering a straight edge, the pin-hole may be replaced with a 
narrow slit, giving enormously increased illumination. 

Difih:action by a Straight £^e. — We will begin with an experi- 
ment. Illuminate a narrow slit with concentrated sun or arc light, 
or back the slit with a mercury arc, arranging matters so that 
the room is in comparative darkness. The light from the slit is 
rendered parallel by a lens and allowed to fall upon a razor blade 
mounted with its ^ge parallel to the slit. If we bring the pupil 
-of the eye into the region of the blade’s shadow, at a distance of a 
metre or two from the blade, we observ^e that the edge of the blade 
shines like an independent source of light, i.e. light is being sent 
into the region of the shadow from the edge of the blade, the wave 
in this region having its centre of curv^ature at the blade’s edge. 
Now, holding a short focus lens in front of the eye, we examine 
the distribution of intensity over a plane in front of the eye, and 
find a uniformly illuminated field at some distance from the edge 
of the diadow but near the edge very pronounced maxima and 
minima, colored fringes if we employ white light, or nearly mono- 
chromatic fringes if we put a green filter in front of the slit. The 
fringes, however, are not equidistant, as in the cases studied under 
Int^erence, but become less widely separated as we retreat from 
the border of the shadow. Just at the ^ge of the shadow there is 
a bright fringe, conspicuously brighter than the uniform field, 
which shows that this region is more powerfully illuminated than 
by the unobstructed or total light from the slit. Within the shadow 
illumination falls off without exhibiting maxima and minima. 

We have seen that light apparently radiates from the razor 
<ed^ into*the region of the shadow as from a real source. Are w<^ 
un justified in assuming that the wave from the edge also relates 
&it6 t&e'itti|mmat^ field, and by interfering with the j[la^^wavos 
^ch by the edge, gives rise to interference-fringes?^ If thi^ 
caserwe 6^^ the maxima and mihinia as produce r ; 
by interference between intense parallel rays fro^ the sUt and feo 
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ble divergent rays from the razor edge, i.e. two sources of light, 
jind a treatment by Sommerfeld has shown that the position and 
intensity of the fringes calculated in the most rigorous manner is 
equivalent to a system originated as described above. The di&- 
Iribution of the maxima and minima in space is shown by Fig. 139 
in which the intersecting plane and cylindrical waves have been 
(irawn, the minima being given by the intersections of the solid and 
(lotted lines (crest intersecting with trough). Coming back from 
the edge the fringes trace out parabolic arcs as shown in the figure. 

The question as to why the relative intensities of the maxima 
and minima remain practically constant at all distances from the 
diffracting edge, appeared troublesome, since the waves radiated 
by the edge must decrease in intensity with increasing distance, 
while the plane-waves advance without loss of amplitude. This 
matter was submitted to Professors Herzfeld and Sommerfeld 
who supplied this ex- 
tremely interesting 
explanation: While it 
is true that the cylin- 
drical wave from the 
edge decreases in am- 
plitude in proportion 
to \l\^r along a line 
corresponding to a 
given angle of diffrac- 
tion, the amplitude 
decreases also with 
increasing angle from 
the normal or direc- 
tion of propagation of 
t he plane-waves. But 
the maxima and min- 
inia do not lie on 
straight lines, but on 
parabolae, a given 
i^ringe moving to 
smaller angles of dif- 
fraction with increasing distance. The intensity of the diffracted 
cylindrical wave is thus independent of the distance r from the^ 
^‘<lge when measured along the parabolae, the decrease due to in- 
^“rcMising r being compensated by the increase due to the fact that 
parabola along which we are measuring the intensity corre- 
^li^mds to decreasing angle of diffraction, which means an increase 
i'* the amplitude of the diffracted wave. 
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That the edge difTracts light into the illuminated region, as well as 
into the shadow can be shown by the following simple experiment: 
A long focus lens is placed behind and close to the razor blade. 
This brings the plane-waves to a line focus while the waves radiat- 
ing from the edge are scarcely affected by the lens on account of 
its proximity. If we screen off the brilliant image of the slit, the 

luminous edge is easily seen from di- 
rections well outside of the geometri- 
cal shadow as shown in Fig. 140 in 
which the focal length of the lens is 
shown much reduced. In carrying out 
these experiments one gets the im- 




pression perhaps that the inten.sity of the diffracted light from the 
edge is too small to account for the fringes. The same impression 
is also given by the numerical values given in the following tabic 
from Schuster s Optics^ for a screen at 1 metre from edge. 


Duttaxcs 
rctoM Edob 

iNTBXAmiW 

LN CMA. 

Outside Oeometrical 
Sh^ow 

Inside Geometrical 
Shadow 

.061 

1.3748 

.0298 

.094 

.7774 

.0140 

.117 

1.1995 

.0091 

.137 

.8492 

.0067 

.154 

1.1609 

.0053 

.170 

.8718 

.0044 


The intensity of the field beyond the fringe system = 1. We have 
^now as the intensities of the first bright and dark fringe 1.37 and 
,777 to be accounted for by the interference of light of unit intensit y 
with Ught of intensity .0288 and .014 respectively. If we take th(‘ 
square rbot of the two intensities, to convert them into amplitudes. 

add the first to, and subtract the second from, unity 
get the amplitudes id the bright and dark fringes, and if we squan' 
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these numbers we get almost exactly the numbers given for the 
intensities in the table. The intensity curve is given in Fig. 141. 

Treating the diffraction by a straight edge by the method of 
Fresnel zones, the usual method, we proceed as follows. In Fig. 142 
we consider that the source of light is at a distance behind the paper 
and that we are looking at the edge from the position of the screen 
on which the fringes are formed. We descrite Fresnel zone systems 
on the wave-front, as we did to account for the rectilinear propaga- 
tion of light. For a point c, distant be inside 
the geometrical edge of the shadow, the zone 
system will be phiced as at the top of the 
figure, the portions of the zones covered by 
t he edge, and hence inoperative, l)eing dotted. 

The illumination will 1x5 due to the exposed 
zones, i.e. equal to a series of form mi— m 2 
+m3 • • •, etc. which will 1x5 a fraction of 7«i 
iis the zones decrease in width, mi (the am- 
plitude due to the first uncovered zone) will 
decrea.se in value very rapidly as we move 
the point c to the right, i.e. as we paas further 
into the region of sIkkIow. The illumination 
will therefore fall off rapidly without passing 
through maxima and minima. At the edge 
of the shadow we have the zone system as at 
the middle of the figure, centred on the edge. 

One-half only of the wave o|)erates and the 
amplitude is consequently reduced to 3^ and 
the intensity to *4. Outside of the edge at 
distance 6a, the amplitude is due to one-half 
of the wave plus such portions of the zones as are not covered by 
Ihe edge. If an even numlx*r of complete zones is uncovered, wc 
have a minimum of illumination, i.e. the half-wave plus the effect 
of the two zones — or amplitude — 

This is the case shown in the figure. If our point is so situated 
lK*tween a and 6 that only one zone is uncovered, the amplitude 
'vill Ix^ a maximum, in which case 7711 is greater than 

»>wing to the partial screening of the other zones, which, if allowed 
h) operate, would reduce the effect due to the right-hand half of 
^he central zone. This explains why the bright fringes are more 
huninous than the field due t-o the unol)8tructed wave. As we move 
’’'vay from the edge of the shadow we uncover more zones and the 
‘Oaxima and minima are accordingly spaced as the radii of the 


Edge 
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zones, Le. their distances from the edge are proportional to the 
square roots of 1, 2, 3, etc. 

Circular Disk and Aperture. — The zone method is better 
adapted to the discussion of the distribution of the illumination 
produced by a small circular disk or aperture, since, if we confine 
ourselves to the axis of the conical shadow, the disk exactly coin- 
cides with zones described on the wave-front with respect to points 
lying on the axis. 

This is the celebrated problem of Poisson, who was led by the- 
oretical considerations to the remarkable conclusion that the illu- 
mination along the axis of the shadow of a small circular disk is 
the same as if the disk were removed, a prediction which was veri- 
fied experimentally by Arago. It is not very difficult to repeat this 
experiment, provided it is tried on a large scale. , The experiment 
has been described already in the Chapter on The Rectilinear 
Propagation of Light. 

Applying the Fresnel construction to this case we see that the 
illumination on the axis is due to the action of the entire wave with 
the exception of the zone or zones covered by the disk. These re- 
duce by interference to approximately one-half of the effect of the 
zone bordering the disk. Since the effect of the zones becomes less 
as we recede from the pole, it is clear that increasing the size of the 
disk, other things being equal, will reduce the illumination at a 
given point on the axis. In the case of the aperture the illumination 
along the axis is due to the zones lying within the aperture. Suppose 
the point to be so situated that the aperture contains only the two 
central zones. The disturbances from these will completely destroy 
each other at the point, and the illumination will consequently be 
zero. If we bring the point a little nearer to the aperture the scale 
of the zones will be reduced, and the aperture will contain say three. 
The two outer ones will annul each other, and we shall have an 
illumination due to the outstanding central one. We thus see that 
tlie illumination is a maximum or minimum according as the aper- 
ture contains an odd or even number of zones. 

When the illumination is a maximum, as in the last case con- 
sidered, the amplitude is double that produced by the unobstructed 
wave, since the whole of the central zone is operative, while the 
unob^ructed wave gives an amplitude due to one-half of the cen- 
tral zone, tlie intensity is thus increased fourfold by restricting 
the area of the wave to that of a circular aperture containing one 
Fresnel zone^ At points of zero illumination on the axis the light 
is found in circular rings surrounding the dark spot. 

Diffraction by a straight edge, two apertures, one contoining 
one Fresnel zone and giving a bright point, the qther two sones 
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giving a dark point surrounded by a bright ring and the bright 
spot at the centre of the shadow of a circular disk, can be simul- 
taneously demonstrated with the following arrangement of 
apparatus. 

Two holes are drilled, near the edge of a small square of sheet 
brass, with drills 47 and 39 (American gauge) ( 0.2 and 0.25 cm.). 
The diameters of these holes will be .079 and .099 inch respec- 
tively. Just beyond the edge of the sheet, and between the holes, 
which should be alx)ut 1 cm. apart a thin circular disk (made by 
turning a brass rod to a diameter of about 6 mms., and then cut- 
ting off the end) is mounted on a thin wire or glass fibre, as shown 
in Fig. 143. It is very important to have the disk accurately 
circular, with a very smooth edge. A minute hole is punched in a 
sheet of tin-foil or black paper with the point of a fine needle. 
Only the point should l)e used, as the full diameter of the needle 
will be too great. This is mounted over a hole in a light tight box, 
and backed by a small mercury arc or automobile lamp. The 
light from the needle hole is made parallel by a lens of about 50-cm. 
focus and the perforated screen and disk mounted in the path of the 
parallel rays. The diffraction effects are examined with a small 
hand magnifying-glass at a distance of about 2 metres from the 
screen, the correct point being found by trial. Fringes 
border the straight edge. A diffraction disk surroimded 
by rings, and a diffraction ring with dark centre are 
given by the holes, and a minute spot of light is seen 
at the centre of the disk's shadow. A small steel ball 
makes an excellent substitute for the disk. If the 
source of light is a minute triangular hole in a thin 
sheet of metal, placed in front of an arc, an image of 
the triangle can be seen with an eye-piece on the axis of the 
shadow. We thus have a steel sphere imitating the action of a 
lens! 

Graphical Solution of Diffraction Problems. — The graphical 
representation of the resultant of a large number of vibrations, of 
continuously varying phase and amplitude, was employed by 
t’omu in the discussion of diffraction problems. The resultant 
effect of a number of disturbances of different amplitude and 
phase can be represented graphically as the closing side of a poly- 
gon, the sides of which are proportional in length to the ampli^ 
bides produced by the disturbances acting separately, and make 
ingles with a fixed line equal to the phases of the disturbances. 
Ib)r example, in Fig. 144, let OA, Afl, BC and CD be the ampli- 
bides produced at a point by four disturbances which arrive simul- 
taneousty with pham represented by the angles a, jS, 7 and i. 
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The resultant amplitude will be represented by the closing side 
OD of the polygon, the phase of the resultant being the angle 
DOX, 


We can consider the effect of a complete wave at a point in front 
of it as made up of a large number of small amplitudes, of variable 
phase and of constantly decreasing magnitude. Each point on the 
wave-front will produce at the point in question a disturbance of 
a certain amplitude and phase. 

For example, in the lower figure 144 we have a source of light S 
illuminating a screen at A", and consider the amplitude at X as 
due to disturbances coming from the pole of the wave and the 
points A, /?, C, on the wave-front. The pole contributes the vector 
OA (which should have been drawn in coincidence with OX) 
while the points A, H, C contribute vectors AH, BC and CD, of 
decreasing length with phases of incretusing amount. The ampli- 
tude at X is equal to OD, the closing side of the polygon. In reality 
we have an infinite nun^ber of points on the wave-front. Let us 
consider the first Fresnel zone as divided into eight elements, each 
one of which produces at X unit amplitude. The effect of all 
acting simultaneously can be found by employing the following 
construction. The first element, which is next to the pole, will 
produce the amplitude AH, the second HC, the third CD, etc. 
(Fig, 145); the eighth element will pnxluce the amplitude ///, the 

phase having turned through 180®, 
since by Fresnel's construction the 
edge of the zone is half a wave- 
length farther away from the illu- 




/ H 
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minated point than the pole. The resultant effect of the first 
half zone will therefore be represented by A/. The effects of the 
second Fresnel zone can be represented by continuing the con- 
stHiction from the point I to the point /f, and as the amplitudes 
due to the successive elements decrease rapidly owing to the 
obliquity, the* broken curve will assume the form of the spiral If 
now we consider an infinite number of points on the wave-front, 
the phase will no lon|;er change abruptly, but will vary eontinu- 
cMisly in pnmng from each point to the next. The amplitudes due 
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to the successive elements being very small, the broken curve 
will now be smoothed out into a continuous one, as shown in 
Fig. 147. 

Fresnel discussed only the diffraction patterns produced by 
screens bounded by straight lines of infinite length, such as wires, 
edges and slits. He first showed that the relative intensities at 
different points on the projection screen along a line perpendicular 
to the diffracting edge could be determined by 
considering only the secondary disturbances 
coming from a section of the wave-front, the 
problem reducing to the detennination of the 
resultant of an infinite number of secondary 
disturbances from a limited portion of a linear 
circular wave. In Fig. 146, 0 is the source of 
light, AB the screen and F the edge. We have 
to determine the effect at P of disturbances 
coming from Af, M\ Af", etc., on the circular 
wave-front. If the displacement at A is pro- 
portional to sin 2TrtlTf that at P contributed by an element ds at 
the edge will be sin 2T{tlT—bl\)ds while an element at M will 
contribute a displacement represented by sin 2TrltlT—{b+S/\)]d8, 
in which b+5 = MP, 

The displacement at P due to the simultaneous action of all the 
elements ds of the circular arc will be 



Fig. 146 



and the intensity 

/=(/ C08 2ir*rf8) sin , 


in which we have resolved each disturbance into two rectangular 
components, which are separately added. 

If we can confine our attention to points not far removed from A 
we can write 8 =«*(a+6)/2a6, as can be easily shown by considering 
a and b as the longer sides of two right triangles similar tp the 
^mall triangles which have the side s in common; 5 is then equalslp 
i he sum of the short sides of the small triangles. , 

I'his gives us for the intensity 
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Writing — which gives 


us 


and the expression for the intensity reduces to 

The two integrals occurring in this expression are known as the 
Fresnel integrals. Integrating them between certain values of v 
gives us the resultant of the secondary disturbances from a cor- 
responding portion of the wave-front, v varying with s the distance 
of the wave-front elements from the pole of the wave, the latter 
taken with reference to the point at which we are determining the 
illumination. The values of these integrals between 0 and upper 
limits of various values have been evaluated by different methods 
by Fresnel, Knochenhauer, Cauchy and Gilbert, and the results 
given in tables. As we gradually increase the upper limit, the val- 
ues of the integrals pass through maxima and minima, approaching 
3^ as a limit, as we see from substitution in the formula 


J sin mx^dz= I costnx^dx 
0 ^0 

X CD 

C 08 ^»’d» = J 


sin 


-/I- 

Vr,4 


The illumination consists of the sum of the squares of two integrals. 
The two integrals, therefore, represent the components along two 
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rectangular axes of the re- 
sultant amplitude. The il- 
lumination is thus repre- 
sented by the square of a 
line joining the origin with 
a point, the coordinates of 
which are the two integrals. 
Taking { and iy as the coOr^ 
dinates of the point for dif- 
ferent values of r, we will 
investigate the curve along 
which the point moyes as v 
varies. iW geometrical 
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discussion of the equation is due to Comu, and the curve is known 
as Comu*8 Spiral. (Fig. 147 and plate at end of book.) By its aid 
the classical problems of diffraction can be solved in a geometrical 
manner, the intensity curve of the diffraction pattern being plotted 
from measurements made on the spiral. 

Cornu’s Spiral. — I^t 

^=Jo cos-ydp, sm-ytfo. 

The curve passes through the origin, since for { and tj also 
equal zero. Changing the sign of v does not change the values of 
{ and rif but only their sign; the curve is therefore symmetrical 
about the origin. 

The tangent to the curve makes an angle r with the { axis given 
by 

tan r=^=tan -^or 

At the origin, where t;=0 the curve is parallel to the { axis. For 
i;= 1 or a = 1 it is parallel to the ri axis, for 6* =2 again parallel to 
the ( axis, and for parallel to the tj axis. 

The radius of curvature is given by 

==^= 1 = 1 . 

^ dr TtV TTS 

For t;=0 the radius is infinite, and the curve has a point of in- 
flection at this point: as v increases the radius decreases, the curve 
having the fonn of a double spiral, which winds about the asymp- 
totic points P and P*, which correspond to the values of the inte- 
grals when the upper limits are 

+ « and — 00 . 

The spiral curve given at the end of the book was plotted from a 
table of the Fresnel integrals, in which successive values of { and 
V are given. This table can be found in earlier editions of this book, 
rhe use of the curve for the solution of diffraction will now be 

t.'iken up. 

rhe effect of each Fresnel zone is represented by a half turn of 
the spiral, and if we consider the action of the whole wave the 
"spiral will make an infinite number of turns, finally subsiding to 
■’''ymptotic circles at J and J' of sensibly zero radius. The spiral 
represents one-half of the complete wave, and the spiral OJ^ 
other. The line JJ' joining the two as^ptotic points repre- 
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sents the action of the complete wave. Any portion of the wave is 
represented by the corresponding chord of the spiral. The effect, 
for example, due to the second, third and fourth zone on the one 
side of the pole will be found by joining the ends of the second, 
third and fourth half turns of the spiral. It is possible by means 
of this spiral to plot graphically the distribution of light in the 
diffraction patterns formed when the wave is partially cut off by 
screens of various types. We will now consider a number of cases. 

Case 1. Straight Edge. — The elementary treatment has shown 
us that in this case we have a system of fringes of decreasing 
width, outside of the edge of the geometrical shadow, while within 
the edge the illumination falls off rapidly, without, however, pass- 
ing through maxima and minima. Consider first the illumination 
outside of the edge as represented by the spiral. 

Since our spiral represents ampliludesy we shall find our intensi- 
ties by squaring the resultant amplitude lines. At the edge of the 
shadow the intensity will be represented by the square of the dis- 
tance OJy since one-half of the complete wave is operative at this 
point. As we pass out from the edge, the lower part of the spiral 
bq^ns to operate, and on reaching a distance such that the whole of 
the first or central Fresnel zone' is exposed, the intensity will be 
found by squaring the line joining the 
point A with J (Fig. 147) ; f.e. it will be 
considerably greater than the intensity 
due to the entire wave, which is repre- 
sented by the square of JJ\ If we rep- 
resent the intensities as ordinates, our 
abscissae must be taken proportional to 
the distances, measured along the spiral 
from 0, at which the point which we join 
with Jf is located. To facilitate metisurcmcnts, equal distances 
have b^n marked off on the spiral. The first maximum occurs 
at abscissa 1.4, the distance from 0 to the lx)ttom of the spiral. 

The intensity as we proceed outward will be represented by the 
square of the line joining J with a point which travels around the 
lower half of the spiral, i'he intensity thus passes through maxima 
and minima, soon reaching a nearly constant value, owing to the 
small diameter of the convolutions. 

^ Within the edge of the shadow we have the intensity represented 
by the square of the line which joins J with a point travelling from 
0 towards J along the upper half of the spiral. This line rapidly 
shortens^ efithbut passing through maxima and minima, Gonse* 
quratly the illumination drops rapidly to zero. A curve plotted 
in this way is shown ih Fig. 148. 
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Case 2. Narrow Slit. — In this case the amplitude of the vi- 
bration is measured by an arc of the spiral, the length of which is 
proportional to the width of the slit. The intensity will be repre- 
sented by the square of a line joining the extremities of a constant 
length of the spiral. Suppose the width of the slit and its distance 
from the screen to be such that it subtends exactly one-half of the 
central zone. The length of the arc which we are to employ is then 
equal to that of the first half turn of the spiral, OMi, and within 
the geometrical projection of the aperture, the arc will lie partly 
in the upper and partly in the lower branch of the spiral. At the 
centre it will be symmetrically placed; thjit is, with its centre at 0. 
As we proceed from the centre, we push the arc of constant length 
along the spiral, squaring the line joining its extremities at regular 
intervals, plotting these values as ordinates, at abscissae corre- 
sponding to the distances advanced along the spiral as before. 

It is at once apparent that the illumination at the centre of the 
fringe system may be either a maximum or a minimum, according 
io the width of the aperture. If the aperture just covers the entire 
central zone, the illumination will be a maximum, and will have a 
larger value than that due to the wiiole wave, while it will be a 
minimum if the aperture covers tw^o zones. 

( 'ase 3. Narrow Wire. — This case is a little more compli- 
cated, for the effect of the wire is to cut out a constant arc of the 
spiral just the reverse of the condition 
in C 'ase 2. l^'he amplitude is the result ant 
of the two remaining portions of the 
spiral, which must be compounded, pay- 
ing attention to the directions as well 
as the lengths of the lines joining the 
extremities of the curves. The direction 
is always found by measuring from J' to J, 

This can be seen from the following 
consideration: The effect due to one-half 
of the wave is J'O, that due to the other 
half is OJ. The whole wave will produce 
an amplitude equal to the sum of these vectors. If we take their 
directions as measured from J' to 0, and from 0 to J, the am- 
plitudes will be added, and we shall have amplitude J'J, If, 
however, we measure from 0 to J' and from'O to J, the vectors 
will l)c opposed, and canct‘1 each other. If this is borne in mind, 
nn difficulty will be found in remembering how to determine the 
direction in which the amplitude lines |K)int. 

Suppose now that the wire cuts off one-half of the central zone, 
^ c. one half turn of the spiral measured froid 0. At the centre th^ 
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first elementary distances on each side of 0 (see Fig. 149, dotted 
line) will be absent, and the resultant amplitude will be found 
by compounding J'6 with oJ, as shown in the figure. At the edge 
of the geometrical shadow of the wire, we compound the line J'O 
with the short line which joins the lowest point, say “d,” of the 
upper branch of the spiral with J (as shown in the lower part of 
the figure), the resultant amplitude being JX, Abscissae are laid 
off as before, proportional to the distances advanced along the 
spiral. 

The intensity curve should be plotted in this manner for a wire 
covering say two zones. It will be found interesting to compare 

it with the curve ob- 
tained in the case of 
a straight edge. Re- 
garding one side of 
the wire as a straight 
edge, we see that the 
exterior fringe system 
is complicated by the 
effects due to the ex- 
posed portion of the 
wave beyond the op- 
posite edge. 

In Fig. 150 we have 
a photograph of the 
fringes produced by a 
vertical thick wire stretched across a rectangular aperture. The 
straight-edge fringes appear outside of the edges of the wire, and 
bordering the left- and right-hand edges of the aperture. No fringes 
border the upper and lower edge, since the source of light was a 
vertical illuminated slit. 

Within the shadow of the wire are seen the fringes produced by 
the overlapping of the radiations which penetrate within the 
shadow. They are equidistant, and we can regard them as inter- 
ference-fringes produced by two similar sources of light bordering 
the two edges of the wire. 

Case 4. Two Parallel Slits. — The effects in this case are 
found hy compounding the resultants of two arcs, of lengths pro- 
portional to the widths of the slits, separated by a distance propor- 
tloiial to the distance between them. 

Fraunliofer CHasa of Diffraction Phenomena. — The mathe- 
matical as w^ll as the experimental treatment of diffraction was 
much simplified l^unhofer who placed the diffracting ^screen 
between two Ibises, mtb the source and receiving scre^ at their 
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foci. This arrangement ensures that parallel rays are incident on 
the diffracting screen, and the phase is uniform over its area, and 
that parallel diffracted rays are united at the focus of the second 
lens. These conditions obtain if we place the screen between the 
telescope and the collimator of a spectroscope, removing the prism 
and bringing the tubes in line. 

The graphical method can be used in this case also, and we will 
begin with a very elementary treatment of the effects produced 
by a narrow slit. 

Narrow Slit. — We mount the slit, as described above, between 
telescope and collimator, or we may simply hold the slit close to 
the pupil of the eye, placing the source of light at a distance, giving 
us nearly parallel rays. In this case the lens of the eye focusses 
the parallel diffracted rays on the retina. 

liet DC (Fig. 151) l)e the aperture upon which parallel waves 
are incident in a normal direction. The phase of the vibration will 
then be the same across the aperture, or along any line parallel to 
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it, such as p, o. We will consider the normally diffracted ray bundle 
as divided into 16 elementary ray bundles, which are united by 
the lens at a point situated at the centre of the diffraction pattern 
which we are to study. I^et the amplitude produced at the focus 
by one of these elementary bundles lx? o, then the amplitude pro- 
duced by all 16 will be 16a, since they all arrive in the same phase, 
and the intensity of the illumination will be 

/=16V=256a*. 

Consider next a bundle of parallel diffracted rays which leave 
the aperture at such an angle that the path-difference between 
the extreme rays is exactly one-half wave-length, as shown in 
Fig. 152. These extreme rays will then arrive at the focus with a 
phase-difference of 180® and destroy each other. The other el^ 
inontary bundles destroy one another to a certain extent, and we 
determine the resultant effect by the graphical method given 
{il)ove. 

There will be 16 vectors (giving total amplitude A when in 
line) instead of the eight given in Fig. 151 \he last pointing in a 
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direction opposite to that of the first (phase-differences between 
edge bundles 180®). The closing side will be a vertical line, and if 
we consider that we have an infinite number of diffracted rays, the 
broken line will become a semicircle, and the closing side its verti- 
cal diameter. The length of this line will be the required amplitude 
“o,*’ while Ay the semicircumference, is the amplitude resulting 
from the normal rays. 

We thus have 7ra = 2i4, or for the relative intensities 




or the intensity at the point at which the lens unites the parallel 
diffracted rays which leave at such an angle that the edge rays 
have a path^iflference of X/2, is about .4 of the intensity at the 
centre. 

For diffracted rays leaving at a greater angle such that the path- 
difference for the edge rays is X, the disturbances from the one 
edge and the centre (X/2 path-difference) cancel each other, the 

same being true for all other pairs of 
points separated by the same distance. 
Or if we go back to our 16 original ray 
bundles, the first and ninth, second and 
tenth, etc., destroy each other and the 
illumination is zero, the first minimum 
bordering the central maximum. By 
the graphical method our line has now 
curled around into a closed circle. As 
the angle of diffraction increases the 
circle winds up on itself, the line joining 
the ends of A, our original line of vectors, reaching a maximum 
when the path-difference Ijewecn the edge rays is 3X/2. In this 
case we have 7ra = % and a*=4/l V9X9.86=A V22.2 or a*=.045A*, 
the intensity being a little over .04 of that at the centre (Fig. 153). 

This graphical method should \ye thoroughly understood as we 
shall employ it in an interesting manner in discussing the some- 
what complicated fringe system that occurs in the case of diffrac- 
tion 1^ a numl^er of parallel slits (diffraction grating). The second 
minimum falls in such a direction that the path-difference for the 
edge rays is 2X, the line A having coiled up into two superposed 
circles. 

The diffraction pattern thus consists of a central bright band 
which is Vfeiy intense, bordered by alternate dark and bright bands, 
the intensity of the latter decreasing very rapidly. As the width 
of the slit is made less* the angle of diffraction necessary to give the 
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extreme rays a path-difference of X/2 becomes greater and the 
minima retreat from the centre of the system, the fringes broad- 
ening. 

This can be seen by holding before the eye a slit made of black 
paper, the width of which can be varied, and viewing a distant 
lamp through it. The fringes produced by diffraction through a 
single slit were termed by Fraunhofer '‘Spectra of the First Class.’’ 

Two Parallel Slits. — VVe will now take up the case of diffraction 
by two similar parallel slits. They produce spectra of the first class 
in the same position, i.e, superposedf but we shall find that the 
maxima are broken up by a new set of minima which run through 
them. These minima are especially noticeable in the bright central 
maximum, and are produced by destnictive interference between 
diffracted rays from the first slit and corresponding rays from the 
second. 

Ixit us assume the slits A B and CD to 1x5 so narrow that in the 
direction represented in Fig. 154 the path-difference between the 
extreme rays A and By C and D is X/4. Rivys diffracted in this 
direction will then be the rays which bring about the illumination of 
that portion of the central maximum 
lying midway l)etween the centre 
and the point where the illumination 
is .4 of its value at the centre. If 

\ '» '% ' 

\ '' 

sity would be about .7. If the slit Pio. 154 

CD is at such a distance from AB 

that the path-difference lx*tween corresponding rays from A and 
C is X/2, the corresponding rays from the two slits will destroy 
each other and the illumination will lx* zero. 

It is in this way that the new minima are produced, and though 
they may 1x5 investigated in a manner similar to that employed 
in the case of a single slit, it will 1x5 Ix'st to posttx)ne their more 
complete investigation until we come to the discussion of the 
grating. These maxima and minima were termed “Spectra of the 
Second Class” by Fraunhofer. 

Transition from Fresnel to Fraunhofer Class. — The gjiin in the 
brilliancy of the diffraction effects when we use a lens to bring the 
parallel diffracted rays to a focus, can be shown by passing gradu- 
ally from the Fresnel to the Fraunhofer class. 

In Fig. 165 we have at the left the diffraction pattern product 
by a single slit, a bright central maximum lx)rdered by fainter 
niaxima. These fringes belong to the Fresnel chiss and can be seen 
by examining the region lx5hind a narrow slit with an eye-piece; a 
^^cratch made with the point of a knife on the film of an old photo- 
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graphic native answers the purpose. If now we make two dits 
aide by side, say 1 mm. apart, we have the pattern shown at the 
right-hand side of the figure. In the overlapping portions we have 
new maxima and minima, much closer together than the others due 
to the interference of disturbances coming from the two slits, as 
seen within the faint fringes between A and B. These maxima and 
minima do not appear in the bright central maxima A and B, 
sinoe these are illuminated each by its own slit, in other words, there 
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ia no overlapping here, or at least only that of the very faint 
third maxima, which are unable to produce visible interference in 
A and B. If now we put a lens behind the two slits, the two pat- 
tons A and B will be superposed at the focus, and we shall have 
the new maxima and minima furrowing the brightest part of the 
pattern. We can pass gradually from one condition to the other, by 
bolding the ^e-piece close to the lens and gradually moving it 
bade to the focus. As we do this A and B, which are at first widely 
sepamted, gradually approach, fuse together, and immediately fill 
i4> with very bright and narrow maxima and minima. This experi- 
nimit'is fflrtremely instructive, and gives a clear picture of the rela- 
tion of jybe'FVesnel to the Fraunhofer class. It is apparent that the 
conditions are the same in this experiment as in the one with the 
interference refractondter describe in the previous diapter. 
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The following abridgment of the mathematical treatment of 
diffraction problems of the Fraunhofer class is given to familiarize 
the reader with the methods employed in developing expressions 
for the distribution of the illumination in diffraction patterns. 

Mathematical Treatment of Fraunhofer Diffraction Phenomena. 
—If a converging lens is placed behind the aperture upon which 
plane-waves are falling, the lens transforms that portion of the 
plane-wave which gets through the aperture into a concave wave, 
which, if the laws of geometrical optics were followed, would col- 
lapse to a point at the focus. 

We have then to determine the effect of a small portion of a 
spherical concave wave at a plane passing through the centre of 
curvature of the wave. To do this we first get a general expression 



in the form of a double integral for the effect of a complete hemi- 
spherical wave, and then integrate this expression over the aperture 
(Fig. 166, left-hand figure). 

Let the centre of the concave wave be at the origin of three rec- 
tangular coordinates. We are to determine the effect of a disturb- 
ance starting from the point P with coordinates j, y, z at the point 
M with coordinates {, ry, and then the collective effect of all the 
fiisturbances coming from the entire wave-front. Call the distance 
MP:sp and dxdy the element of the wave at P. 

The amplitude at M produced by the secondary disturbances 
from the area dxdy will be Kdxdy sin 2T(</r— p/X), in which x is 
coefficient depending on the inclination of the surface element dxdy 
fo p and on the distance of P from ilf. Since we limit the area of 
the wave, by blocking off the greater part- we can regard the inclina- 
tion as the same for all portions considered, and k therefore be- 
comes a constant. 
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The coUective effect of all points P at Af , taking into account 
their mutual interference, is 


a=//sin2,r(|-0 


dxdy 


(in which a is the displacement). 

From this expression the intensity due to the whole wave, at 
various points in the xy plane is found to be 

/=(/ Jcos2T^^dx%y+(/ f sin2T^^dxdyy, 

(The development of the above and following expressions will 
be found in earlier editions.) 

DilBfraction by a Rectangular Aperture. — Suppose we have a 
small rectangular aperture of length a and width 6, so placed that 
its sides are parallel to x and y axes, and the z axis passes normally 
through its centre. To determine the intensity of the illumination 
the above expression is integrated between the limits +a/2 and 
—a/2, +5/2 and —5/2, and gives 


Sin^ TT 


7 = 0 ^ 5 ^ 






TT 






In diffraction problems it is, however, more convenient to em- 
ploy angular measure, as illustrated at the right of Fig. 156.. If 
parallel diffracted rays, which are brought to a focus by the lens, 
make angles 5 and 5' with the planes xz and yz we can substitute 
sin S and sin 6' for and ri/R in our expression for the intensity 
due to the aperture a, 5. 

We thus see that the intensity at the pf>int x, y (or for directions 
determined by b and b') is dependent on two variables of the form 
rin* u/u^f and that the illumination will be zero if either one equals 
zero, which will be the case if, m being a whole number, iralzlR\- 
mv or TrbrilR\=mw or sin b=m\la or sin V 

There will therefore be two systems of dark regions of which the 
equations are ^=7nR\la and rj^mRX/bf the former parallel to the 
y axis, the latter parallel to the x axis. If we bear in mind the fact 
that we oriented the aperture with its side a parallel to the x axis, 
ahd that $ is the value in the direction of this same axis, we see 
that, the distances between the parallel interference minima are 
inversely as* the width of the aperture measured in a direction 
perpendicular to them, and directly as the distance B and the wave- 
len^ X. 
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The minima form a reticulated meshwork. The central maad- 
mum is very bright and in shape similar to the aperture, but rotated 
through 90® with respect to it. The other maxima are arranged 
as shown in Fig. 157, in which A represents the aperture. Prac- 
tically all of the light goes into two bands at right angles to each 
other, the faint maxima in the angles only being seen when the 
brighter portions are cut off by a screen. This diffraction pattern 
can be well seen by covering a lens of about 50 cms. focal length 
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with a screen perforated with an aperture measuring say 2X4 mms., 
and placing a pin-hole backed by a mercury arc and green filter 
and an eye-piece at the conjugate foci of the lens, i.e. at distances 
of a metre from the lens. The experiment should be made in a 
dark room. 

Diffraction by a Single Slit. — If we let one dimension of our 
•‘^niall rectangular aperture lx}come large, we have the condition of 
a narrow slit, the diffraction by which we will now investigate as an 
introduction to the study of the diffraction grating. In this case 
we can substitute for the luminous point a luminous line, parallel 
to the slit, without altering the diffraction pattern, a device which 
enables us to use much more light, though we do not thereby in- 
crease the illumination at any given point to any great degree. 
With a point source of light the diffraction pattern is reduced to a 
series of maxima and minima, distributed along a line which is 
perpendicular to the slit. With a linear source of light the maxima 
W' extended in a direction parallel to the slit, the minima appear- , 
as dark bands. 

We will express the intensity by the equation in which the posi- 
bon of the illuminated point is defined by the angle of diffraction S, 
^nd since, if the slit be parallel to the y axis, the diffraction 
^dl only occur in directions parallel to the x axis, we can put i' *0. 
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This makes the second factor equal unity, and we can write the ex- 
pression for the intensity 




sin*ir 


a sin 5 


,a*sin*5 

^ -IT- 




8in*tt 

u* 


It will be seen that b* has been omitted. This is because varying 
6 does not change the distribution light in the maxima. It, however, 
affects the intrinsic intensity. 

The minima of this function, as we have seen, are given by u = witt 
where m is a whole number (not for m=0, however). 

The intensity is zero for all directions 5 for which sin 8 = mX/a, or 
if 8 is small the directions for zero illumination 


, mX 

8 = MINIMA. 

a 


To find the directions in which the minima lie we differentiate 
the expression sin^u/u‘ with respect to u and equate to zero, the 
resulting equation falling into two, 

sin u ^ , u cos u—sin u ^ 

u u* 

The first of these two equations gives the position of the minima, 
the second that of the maxima. 

The second equation takes the form u cos M = 8in m, w = tan n. 

This last equation can be solved graphically by plotting the 
curves y=x and y^tan x as shown in earlier editions. 

The maxima lie in directions given by sin 8 = UnX/7ra, in which 
Un is one of the roots of the equation u = tan w, or for small values 
of 8, 

8»— MAXIMA, 
ira 


The maxima are the spectra of the first class which we have 
alre^y investigated in an elementary way. 

If white light is employed, the central maximum is white, the 
other maxima colored, owing to the fact that their position is a 
function of the wave-length of the light, the red maxima beini; 
farther i^rt than the blue. 

. Diffractioa by Two Parallel Slits. — This case, which we have 
already studied by elementary methods, is the next step which ia 
taken in the development of the theory of the diffraction gratin)? 

Hie width of the slits we wiU call a and the distance between 
themdl 
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The diffracted rays coming in a parallel direction from a slit at 
angle 6 with the normal give a resultant intensity 




sin* IT 


a sin 5 
X 



sin* 5^ 
X* 


in which expression A is the amplitude. 

Parallel rays coming from corresponding parts of the two slits 
have a path-difference of (a+d) sin 5, and the vibrations when 
brought together by the lens will have a phase-difference 

2T{a+d) sin 5 
X 


We have seen in the Chapter on Interference that the resultant 
intensity of two streams of light of amplitude 4, with phase- 
difference c, is / = 2i4*+2A* cos e. 

The resultant intensity in this case is therefore 

and substituting A* from above, 


sin* TT • 


a sin 5 


/=4a*- 


,a*8in* 6 


• cos* fr 


(a+d) sin d 


X* 


This expression contains two variable factors, one of form 
sin^w/w*, which we have already investigated, the other giving 
equidistant minima equal to zero, given by the equation 


sin 


9-nd maxima given by sin 6 ' 


(2n+l)X 

2(a+d) 

nX 

a-fd 


MINIMA, 


MAXIMA, 


which expressions simply state that in the first case the rays com- 
from homologous parts of the two slita meet with a path- 
difference of an uneven number of half wave-lengths, and in the 
second case with an even number. 

The intensity will be zero when either of the two variable factors 
IS zero, t.e. when 

•mX, 

• (2n+l)X . 


sm 


sm I 
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The minima given by the first expression are the diffraction min- 
ima of a single slit which we have already studied, the second are 
interference minima resulting from the meeting of homologous 
rays from the two slits: they are chiefly noticeable in the central 
maximum of the first-class system, and the maxima which lie be- 
tween them were called by Fraunhofer spectra of the second class. 
They are the spectra yielded by the diffraction grating. See also 
the interference refractometer in the Chapter on Interference. 

If now we increase the number of slits we shall find that we have 
in addition spectra of a third class, which, however, practically 
disappear if the number of slits be very large. 
f Di^ction by Any Number of Parallel Equidistant Slits 
(Diffraction Grating). — The complete expression for a grating of 
n lines (or slits) of width a, separated by equal distance 6, is 


7=a2- 


. a sin 5 . , (a+b) sin 8 
sm^TT— y — Sin^WTT^^ 


a* sin* 8 . , (a +6) sin 8 

T* Sm* TT — 


An elaborate formula, involving double integrals, the development 
of which requires several pages of mathematics, and is finally 
solved by graphical methods, shows that between the principal 
maxima produced by the grating there are present (n— 2) second- 
ary maxima, where n is the number of 
lines of the grating. 

The following graphical method will 
be found to account for the secondary 
maxima, and show as well their num- 
ber, position and intensity, for a grat- 
ing of any number of lines. We shall 
make use of the well-known method of 
compounding vibrations, which is em- 
ployed in the elementary development 
of Cornu's spiral, and shall show that 
we have minima equal to zero when- 
ever the amplitude lines form a closed 
symmetrical figure, or mutually annul 
. each other in pairs. The closed figures are either triangles, square?, 
c regular polygons or star-shaped figures, which can be plotted in a 
very simple manner. 

Fraunhofer's treatment shows that a single slit produces maxim-^ 
and'minima, which recede from the centre and broaden as the 
width decreases. These he called spectra of the first class. 
case of the gratings^used for optical purposes, the lines arc so 6n(‘ 
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that the central maximum of the first-class spectra occupies the 
entire field; Le. there are no minima, a single line scattering light 
of decreasing intensity throughout the entire range between 0® and 
90®. In the present treatment we shall consider lines of this degree 
of fineness. “Absent spectra,” resulting from finite width of the 
line, and the consequent existence of first-class minima, can be 
separately dealt with. 

We consider parallel rays incident normally upon the grating, 
the parallel diffracted rays being brought to a focus by a lens. 

Each line of the grating acting alone, we will suppose to pro- 
duce unit amplitude at the focus. 

We find the resultant amplitude produced by a number of lines 
operating together by compounding vectors as in the graphical 
Ph/I^£ UlFFEReNCe 

0 20 ^ 60 80 »00 120 140 160 ISO 

4 UN£S 
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6 Une^ 


f Un£S 





treatment previously given, the resultant amplitude being the 
closing side of a polygon, the sides of which (vectors) represent 
the amplitudes and phases of the vibrations coming from the 
grating-lines. We can plot the intensity curve for a three-line^ 
grating, by considering phase-differences (P.D.) which increase* 
hy 20®. In the normal direction (P.D.O®) the intensity will be 3* or 
tl ; in a direction such that we have a P.D. of 90® the intensity will 
1^' 1, while with a P.D. of 120® we have a triangle, there is no 
“closing iBide” and the .intensity is zero. From now on it increaaeSi 
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attaining the value 1 again with a P.D. of 180^ when the three 
vectors are superposed; two of these vectors cancel each other, the 
illumination king {hat due to the outstanding one. The various 
stages are shown in Fig. 158 for different values of P.D, The first 
order spectrum comes in such a direction that the P.D. is 360® or 
the path-difference is X; consequently the point for which P.D.= 
180® is midway between the ''central image and the first spec- 
trum, and the diffraction pattern is S 3 rmmetrical about it. We 

thus see that there is a sec- 
ondary maximum at this 
point. 

From now on we shall only 
determine the positions of the 
minima when more than three 
lines operate. The complete 
curve can be calculated in the 
same manner. 

In the case of a four-line 
grating we have intensity 16 
at the centre, zero when the 
P.D. is 90® or 180®, and unity 
when the P.D. is 120®. This 
gives us two secondary max- 
ima between the principal 
maxima, their intensity being 
about that of the latter; 
these maxima occur when the 
P.D. is 135® and 225®. In Fig. 
159, we have the positions of 
the minima and the form of 
the closed amplitude figure at 
each, for gratings of 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 12 lines. The ordinates of 
the amplitude curves are not drawn to a scale, of course. 

With a five-line grating we get our first minimum when the five 
amplitude lines form a pentagon, the phase-difference being 72®, 
and a second when they form a star, the phase-difference in this 
case being 144®. At the centre (180®) we have intensity one, as 
in the case of the three-line grating. 

• We thus see that, in the case of a grating of n lines, we have 
(n— 2) seoondaiy maxima between the principal maxima, the 
int^isity of whi^ can be easily calculated from diagrams similar 
to those ^vkdi. 

The intensity curves for 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6 slits are shown in Fig* 
frmn which we see that by increasing the number of lines of the 
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grating we throw more light into the principal maxima, the second* 
ary maxima decreasing in intensity and Scorning more crowded 
together. We also cause the curves of the principal maxima to 
become steeper, t.e. the light is concentrated more and more nearly 
into a line. When we have a very large number of lines the princi- 
pal maxima are exceedingly bright and narrow when monochro- 
matic light is employed, and the secondary maxima disappear 
entirely. The principal maxima then constitute the narrow 
spectrum lines seen with the grating. 

The formation of spectra by gratings can be well illustrated by 
mercury ripples, as was shown by Vincent. If we fill a large shallow 
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basin with mercury, and cause a strip of cardboard attached to a 
vibrating tuning-fork to touch its surface, plane-waves will be 
emitted, parallel to the edge of the strip. If, however, we substi- 
tute a coarse comb for the continuous strip, and allow the teeth, 
to touch the surface, we shall have a number of systems of plane- 
waves, corresponding to the central image and lateral spectra. The 
experiment has been repeated by Re^ ‘ and illustrated by a 
photograph similar to the one made by Vinoent. It is reproduced 

‘ JimmiU, xxiv, 48« 
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in Fig. 161. The author has found that a ring of glycerine run 
around the edge of the mercury surface completely prevents dis- 
turbing reflections from the sides, by damping the waves. 

We will now consider the case of the optical grating with many 
thousand lines, and see what part the secondary maxima, which 
accompany the spectrum lines, play. 

Our broken line now becomes essentially a smooth curve. We 
have our first minimum when it forms a complete circle, the phase- 
difference between disturbances from the first and last lines being 
360®, or the path-difference X. The first secondary maximum 
occurs when the line has wound up into a circle and a half. The 
ratio of the intensity of the secondary to that of the principal maxi- 
mum is obviously the ratio of the square of the diameter of the 
circle of IJ^ turns to the square of the total length of the line. This 
we easily find by winding up a strip of paper of known length. It 
will be found to be about 1 : 23. 

This shows us that, no matter how many lines we have in the 
grating, our spectrum lines will always l)e accompanied by close 
companions, having at least }4z of their brightness. For an eight- 
*line grating the ratio is not very different, being about 3^i. It 
occurs for a phase-difference approximately such that we have a 
regular pentagon, three sides of which are made of double lines. 
For a four-line grating it is about 3^6 (closing side of star at 135®), 
and for a three-line grating This last is the maximum value of 
the ratio. 

It seems quite surprising that even for optical gratings the 
secondary maxima have a brilliancy very nearly one-half of that 
which obtains in the case of a three-line grating. Their angular 
distance from the spectrum lines is such as to make the path-dif- 
ference between disturbances coming from the first and last lines of 
the grating 3X/2 more than the path-difference at the spectrum 
line. This angle is obviously that subtended by one and one-half 
waves, at a distance equal to the width of the ruled surface. The 
distance between the secondary maxima is thus seen to depend 
upon the width of the grating, and not upon the number of lines. 
At first sight there may appear to be some difficulty about this, 
mnee there are n— 2 secondary maxima, and we might very 
naturally expect an increase of n to push them nearer together. 
/This is, however, only true when the grating space remains 
eonstaiit, t.e. when we add new lines of the same spacing. 

Suppose we have a grating of given width with 20 lines which 
gives . 18 * seebndary maxima. If we interpolate lines between 
lines already present, we double the number of secondary maxiny^* 
to be sure; but the principal maxima (spectra) of odd order dis- 
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grating we throw more light into the principal maxima, the second* 
ary maxima decreasing in intensity and Scorning more crowded 
together. We also cause the curves of the principal maxima to 
become steeper, t.e. the light is concentrated more and more nearly 
into a line. When we have a very large number of lines the princi- 
pal maxima are exceedingly bright and narrow when monochro- 
matic light is employed, and the secondary maxima disappear 
entirely. The principal maxima then constitute the narrow 
spectrum lines seen with the grating. 

The formation of spectra by gratings can be well illustrated by 
mercury ripples, as was shown by Vincent. If we fill a large shallow 
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basin with mercury, and cause a strip of cardboard attached to a 
vibrating tuning-fork to touch its surface, plane-waves will be 
emitted, parallel to the edge of the strip. If, however, we substi- 
tute a coarse comb for the continuous strip, and allow the teeth, 
to touch the surface, we shall have a number of systems of plane- 
waves, corresponding to the central image and lateral spectra. The 
experiment has been repeated by Re^ ‘ and illustrated by a 
photograph similar to the one made by Vinoent. It is reproduced 

‘ JimmiU, xxiv, 48« 
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Verification of Results. — The results which we have deduced 
for the diffraction grating can be easily verified by experiment. A 
piece of thin plate glass is smoked over a flame, and one edge 
moistened with alcohol. The alcohol spreads over the film, and 
on drying leaves it compact enough to enable us to rule lines 
through it with a sharp steel point by means of the dividing engine. 

If no dividing engine is available it is not difficult to fit up an 
arrangement by which the plate may he advanced through equal 
distances by turning a screw provided with a roughly graduated 
head, while the ruling is done with a needle point mounted on a 
pivoted arm, arranged to slide back and forth along a fixed arc. 
The distance between the lines should be as nearly as possible equal 
to the width of the lines. A dozen or so lines will be found sufficient. 
The plate thus niled should be provided with a cover, also of thin 
plate glass (ordinary window glass will not do), to prevent injury to 
the film, and a movable slide of thin black paper so arranged that 
the lines can be covered or exposed in succession. If we mount the 
plate on the table of a spectrometer and illuminate the slit with 
sunlight which has l>een passed through a sheet of dense ruby glass, 
we can verify in succession all of the results which we have deduced. 

If all of the slits but one are covered we shall see the broad 
spectra of the first class, the central one being by far the brightest ; 
on uncovering another slit, this central maximum, as well as the 
lateral maxima, appear furrowed by narrow dark bands, the bright 
bands between them Ix'ing the spectra of the second class. If three 
lines be uncovered the faint third-class maxima appear, one between 
each pair of second-class maxima. As we proceed with the uncover- 
ing process we shall see the secondary maxima crowd in lietween 
the principal maxima, until, when all the lines are exposed, they are 
too faint and too close together to be detected. 

If a piece of dense cobalt gla.ss, which transmits the extreme red 
and blue only, be substituted for the ruby glass, a series of red 
maxima and blue maxima will be seen simultaneously, the latter 
being closer together than the former. 

There is another cause which may operate in causing the disap- 
pearance of spectra of certain orders, which we will now investigate. 

The Laminaiy Grating. — If we consider the opaque strips of the 
grating which we have just studied replaced by transparent strips 
pf such arthickness that some one wave-length in the spectrum 
suffers a retardation of X/2, we have a type of grating which was 
first studied by Quincke. These gratings have the peculiar property 
of failing' tof* show the central image when light of the specified 
wave-length is used. If we employ white light, the central, image, 
which is white in the base of the ordinary grating, appears colored 
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owing to the absence of the wave-lengths in the immediate vicinity 
of the one for which the retardation by the thin lamina is X/2. 

In the upper figure (Fig. 162) it is clear that the normal rays, 
which traverse the laminae interfere at the focus with the rays 
which have passed between the laminae. The light, absent in the 
central image, goes to the first order spectrum as shown by the 
lower figure, disturbances along A A' and CC having a path-dif- 
ference of X. A disturbance along having traversed the 
lamina now has also a path-difference of X with respect to AA\ 
since the half-wave retardation due to the lamina is added to the 
geometrical X/2 retardation. Con.sequently all diffracted rays re- 
enforce in the direction 5. 

Gratings of this type for demonstration purposes may be made 
by ruling lines on a silver deposit on glass, and then converting 
the silver into the transparent iodide by covering the surface with 
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iodine crystals. Or they may be ruled on a film of bitumen as de- 
scribed in the section treating zone-plates in the first chapter. 

The Plane Grating. — Diffraction gratings for spectroscopic 
apparatus are usually ruled on a reflecting surface of speculum 
metal. If the surface is plane the case is analogous to that of the 
transparent grating. The formula for the grating we have already 
deduced in considering the diffraction fringes of the second class, 
due to two parallel slits. It is 7iX = (o+6) (sin i =*= sin B) in which 
^ is the angle of diffraction, i the angle of incidence, n the order of 
the spectrum and (a+b) the grating constant. For normal inci- 
dence we have sin d—n\la+b. This condition is represented in 
Fig. 163 from which it is apparent that the disturbances which 
originate at the grating elements, when a plane-wave is incident 
normally upon it, pass through the point P in succession. It is thus 
apparent that even if but a single wave or pulse struck the grating, 
we should have a periodic disturbance at P. The grating is thus 
able to manufacture, as it were, light of a definite wave-length or 
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color. The optical paths from what we may call the diffracted 
wave-front MD to the point P are equal, and since the path-dif- 
ference between two adjacent diffracted streams for the first order 
spectrum is X, the path difference between the extreme rays is 
mX, w being the number of lines in the grating. As we have seen, 
if we employ monochromatic light from a slit, made parallel by a 
lens, we shall have at P a sharp maximum accompanied by very 
faint maxima, which lose in intensity and crowd closer to the 
principal maximum as we increa.se the number of lines in the grat- 
ing. The path-difference between the extreme rays for the position 
of the two minima immediately adjacent to the principal maxi- 
mum is (/«=*= 1)X, an expression which we shall make use of in 
considering the resolving-power of the grating. If n is the order 
of the spectrum, the path-difference for the principal maxima and 
adjacent minima are mn\ and (mn=*=l)X. I'he formula for the 
grating shows us that the position of the diffracted image depends 
upon the value of X. 

The dispersive power of the grating is represented by 

dd n 

dk (a+6) cos 0 

which shows us that the dispersion increases with the order of the 
spectrum, and that it is inversely proportional to (a+h)y the grat- 
ing constant. For small values of 6, cos 0=1 approximately, and 
the spectrum is normal, i,€. equal increments of wave-length cor- 
respond to equal increments of 0. In the higher orders of spectra, 
however, the dispersion increases with 0 and therefore with X, and 
the spectra are more drawn out at the red than at the violet end, 
exactly the reverse of what we have in the case of prismatic spectra. 
On this account the grating should be mounted on the table of the 
spectrometer so as to stand normal to the observing telescope, for 
in this position ^=0, for the centre of the spectrum and the other 
values of 0 are small. 

The general formula for a reflecting grating, for any angle of 
incidence i, is 

(a+6) (sin i=^&in ?)=mX. 

Overlapping Spectra. — The formula for the grating shows us 
^ that the spectra of the different orders overlap, for by doubling n 
and halving X we have the same value of 0, This overlapping gives 
no trouble in the visible region, if we limit ourselves to the first or 
even the second order, but in photographic work it must be taken 
into account, for the ultra-violet of the second order is superposed 
on the visible region of the first order, wave-length 25 of the second 
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coinciding with 60 of the first. This overlapping is often of use, 
as we shall see when we come to the consideration of the concave 
grating; if it is desired to eliminate it, color screens or prismatic 
analysis n^ust be resorted to: glass cuts off practically everything 
below X = 32, consequently a glass lens or plate is all that is nec- 
e^ry when working in the first order spectrum. 
sy Resolving Power of Gratings. — Since the diffraction grating is 
used largely in place of a prism, for the formation of spectra and the 
examination of spectrum lines, it is of importance to determine 
upon what the resolving-powor of the grating depends. Ix)rd Ray- 
leigh has shown that in order to separate two spectrum lines, the 
distances between the central maxima of their diffraction images 
must be at least as great as the distance of the first minima from 
the central maximum. If this condition is as represented in Fig. 164, 
the resultant illumination (dotted) on half scale being given by 
summing the ordinates of the two curves, the lines will not appear 

clearly separated, but the 
duplicity of the line can 
be recognized from the 
slight shading down the 
centre. Let .4^ (Fig. 165) 
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be the grating and BC the direction of the diffracted rays, which 
form, for wave-length X, the central maximum of the spectrum of the 
mth order. As we have seen, the central maxima in each spectrum 
are accompanied by secondary maxima which decrease in intensity, 
and become crowded together as we increase the number of lines 
of the grating. The first minimum at tt on each side of a central 
niaximum will obviously lie closer to the centnd maximum of the 
spectrum line, if we employ a large numlier of lines in the grating, 
or more exactly if the grating has a considerable width. In other 
words, the intensity curve becomes steepc'r, the light crow^ding 
together more nearly into a geometrical line. As an expression for 
the resolving-power we require the change in wave-length necessary 
to shift the central maximum into the position of the first minimum, 
l^or the central maximum for wave-length X, in a spectrum of 
order m for a grating of n lines the retardation between the dis' 
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turbances coming from the edges of the grating is mn\. The 
first minimum to the left for this wave-length is represented by 
the line HZ), which will be the direction of the central maximum 
for some other wave-length slightly greater than X, say X+ 8X. The 
retardation of the extreme rays of the first minimum is (ww-hl)X 
or ww(X+6X), if 6X is the increment of wave-length which will 
shift the central maximum into the position previously occupied 
by the first minimum. (See treatment of diffraction grating.) 

„ Since these two are identical, we can write 

wm(X+5X) = (wn+l)X, or ~ =— • 

A tnn 

For the D lines of sodium 5X/X= J^ooot so that in order to resolve 
them in the first order spectrum, we must utilize at least 1000 lines 
of the grating. They may be separated in the second order spec- 
trum with 500 lines, etc. This treatment is due to I^ord Rayleigh. 

It is especially to be noticed that the resolving-power of the 
grating does not depend upon the closeness of the ruling, but merely 
upon the number of lines. I^t us take for example a grating one 
inch in width, ruled with 1000 lines, which in the first order spec- 
trum will barely resolve the sodium lines. Suppose now we interpo- 
late an additional 1000 lines, making them bisect the original spac- 
ing. The spectra of odd order will disappear by interference, the 
energy being thrown into the spectra of even orders, which in- 
crease in brilliancy, the gain being fourfold since the amplitudes 
are double. 

The resolving-power in each spectrum is exactly the same as it 
was before, since what is now the first order spectrum was pre- 
viously the second order. If one-half the grating is cut away, 
leaving 1000 lines in half an inch, the di.spersion will not be altered 
while the brightness and the resolving power are halved. The 
sodium lines are now just barely resolvable in the first order spec- 
trum. If the grating had lx?en cut in halv(\s l^efore the interpolation 
<rf the second ruling, the sodium lines would have been just barely 
separated in the second order spectrum, 500 lines only operating. 
This spectrum is identical in position with the first order spectrum 
in the second case. It is thus clear that with a grating of given 
size, the resolving-power in a given direction is quite independent 
erf the number of lines in the grating. With few lines we have a 
high order spectrum at a given point, and as we increase the num- 
ber of lines by ruling more in the mme space, the spectra move out 
from the central image, and the order of spectrum at the given 
point becomes less. 

If, however, we decrease the order at the given point by compress- 
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ing the grating, that is, decreasing the grating space without in- 
creasing the number of lines, then the resolving-power at the given 
point becomes less. The advantage of ruling the lines close to- 
gether is twofold. In the first place, for a given aperture of tel- 
escope and collimator, we can bring more lines to lx*ar, and con- 
se(iuently increases the resolving-power; in the second place, we 
concentrate the light into fewer spectra, and obtain increased bril- 
liancy. 

Focal Properties of Gratings: Zone-Plates. — If the distance be- 
tween the lines of a plane grating, instead of being constant, varies 
according to the siime law which governs the 
spacing of the Fresnel-Huygens zones, the 
grating will give focussed spectra without the 
aid of mirrors or lenses. 

It is obvious that the diffraction angle for a 
spectrum of given order must l)e, for each ele- 
ment of the grating, such as to cause the 
diffracted rays to meet at a point, instead of 
remaining parallel to one another. 

We may regard the zone-plate, descrilx'd in 
the Chapter on The Rectilinear Propagation 
of Light, as a circular ditTraction grating of 
variable spacing. 

In Fig. 160 let ABCDE represent a section 
of the zone-plate through which parallel rays 
<‘f light are pjissing. At the points .1 and A’, 
where the elements are close together, we have 
the diffracted rays corresponding to street ra of different orders 
hniving at the angles designated by arrows. It is clear that the 
rays for the first order .sjx'ctra will meet at a point at some distance 
from .1 A, and the st^cond order rays at a point nearer to the plate. 

At B and D, the distance Ix'tween the diffracting lines being 
greater, the diffraction angles are less and the rays from these ele- 
Tnents meet at the same points ivs those from .1 and E. We thus 
see that the different foci of the zone-plate mendy represent spec- 
tra of different orders. The diffracted rays indicated by dotted 
arrows meet only if they are produced backwards tehind the zone- 
plate. These foci are of course virtual, and the plate therefore acts 
as a concave, as well as a convex, lens. • 

Intensifying Glass Gratings. — Gratings ruled on glass can be 
J^nch improved by a method descrilied by the author in 1906. ‘ 
Ihey usually give rather weak spectra, the diamond cuts being 

^ U. W. Wood, "Intonsification of Gratingp and the Diffraction Procewof Color 
J'iiotoRraphy.” PkU, Mag., Dec., 1906, 
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deep and narrow^ usually much narrower than the clear spaces be- 
tween them. Dilute hydrofluoric acid widens the cut and increases 
the intensity of the spectra often as much as tenfold. The process 
can be controlled most perfectly, and there is no danger of injuring 
the grating. Coat the inside of a saucer with hot paraffine and 
allow it to cool. Fill the saucer with water and pour in two or three 
c.c. of hydrofluoric acid. 

Stir well with a small glass rod and then apply a minute drop to 
one comer of the grating. After ten seconds, wash the grating and 
dry. It will he found that the spot covered by the drop shows 
enhanced s{)ectra. Now fasten a handle to the back of the grating 
with soft wax and lower the face into the acid, taking care that 
none flows over the edge. After ten seconds wash and dry the grat- 
ing. If the spot first etched .shows up brighter than the rest of the 
ruled surface repeat the process until the whole grating shows 
the same intensity as the small spot. This is the point at which to 
stop. Further etching will produce no increa.se in brilliancy. It is 
most important to avoid getting even the smallest drop of this acid 
on the sUn, If an accident happens apply wet bicarbonate of soda. 
/^False Lines or “Ghosts” Due to Errors of Ruling. — No grat- 
ings are perfect since, up to the present time, no method has been 
found of advancing a plate by exactly equal increments. It could l)e 
done, of course, with a ruling engine on which the motion was con- 
trolled by interference-fringes, and small gratings of great perfec- 
tion could undoubtedly l)e ruled in this way, employing either the 
eye or the photo-electric cell for observing the transit of the fringes 
across a fine wire. 

The high degree of perfection attained with the dividing engines 
employed for the ruling of optical gratings depends first upon the 
perfection of the screw, the turning of which advances the plate. 
Rowland devised a method of making a practically perfect screw, 
and of very nearly compensating the slight periodic errors due to a 
small to-and-fro motion of the screw with respect to the thrust- 
block or end-bearing resulting from a lack of parallelism of the 
bearing surfaces and other factors, but even in the very best grat- 
ings that have been turned out, optical tests show the presence of 
periodic errors. These give rise to spurious lines which may lie 
dose to the real lines, or be widely separated from them, 
t There are three quite distinct types of “Ghosts” : Those which 
remilt from a periodic error with a period identical to the pitch of 
the screw were first studied by Quincke but are usually referred 
to as the Rowland ghosts, and appear to the right and left of the 
true lines, with an angular separation corresponding to spectra 
formed by a grating vnth a spacing equal to that of the thre^ of 
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the screw of the ruling engine. If not too intense they are not very 
troublesome, as they can usually be recognized at once from their 
symmetrical distribution about the main line which they accom- 
pany. They arc somewhat useful at times for determining the 
true centre of a greatly overexposed line, which lies midway be- 
tween each pair of ghosts. Their intensity with respect to the 
main line, varies as the sejuare of the order of the spectrum in 
which they arc observed. The licst that has l)ecn done thus far 
(ruling 15, (KX) lines to the inch) is to reduce them to about Hooo> 
3^^250 ? 1 10 the intensity of the main line in the first, second 

and third orders respectively. With 3(),(K)0 lines to the inch 3^250 
in the first order is about the best to be expected. 

The production of ghosts by periodic errors can be seen by the 
following construction, which accounts also for the circumstance 
that their intensity with respect 
to the main line increases with 
the square of the order of spec- 
trum. In Fig. 167 the numi)ers 
represent the lines of a grating, 
the first order s|x*ctrum lying in 
the direction indicated. Here 
the path-difTerence l)et ween rays 
from lines 1 and 6 is 5X. In the 
directions in which the ghosts 
are to appear we will suppose 
that, if the grating is |X*rfect, 
we have complete darkness as 
a result of a path-ditTerence of 5X=*=X/2 lx?tween diffracted rays 
from lines 1 and 6, 2 and 7, 3 and S, etc., across the grating. Now 
suppose lines 6 and 2 (dotted) and all other lines of this wider spac- 
ing very slightly misplaced, say by an amount making the original 
path-differences of 5X=*=X/2, (which accounts for 0 illumination) 
increase or decrease by X/2(). The destructive cooperation of these 
lines with the others will now l)e incomplete and we shall have a 
flight illumination of s*ay amplitude I, in the specified direction. 
This will the “ghost.’" In the second order spectrum the change 
of path-difference due to the displacement will be X/10 and the 
destructive interference wilt be still less complete giving amplitude 
2, or intensity 4; that is, the intensity has incre[ised as the square 
of the order. The periodicity of the error is, of course, that of the 
dotted numbers. 

If one line in m is omitted or an extra line inserted at the same 
intervals, ghosts are produced, but in this c^ their intensity with 
respect to the main line which they accompany is independent of 
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the order of the spectrum. This can be seen experimentally by 
superposing two glass gratings, one ruled with, say 1(X) lines to the 
millimetre and the other with ten, and viewing a slit backed by a 
mercury arc through the combination. Ghosts of similar type 
occur if one line in m is ruled heavier than the remainder. 

A very clear and thorough treatment of the theory of imperfect 
gratings has been given by C. M. Sparrow ^ in which he points 
out that errors of displacement of lines from their true position 
affect the phase, while errors of the type last considered affect 

only the amplitude; the former in- 
crease in intensity with the square 
of the order of spectrum. 

The phase errors are the ones 
which occur commonly in the case 
of gratings, the spacing of the lines 
varying slightly in a periodic 
manner. As Sparrow shows this 
means that the line of vectors 
representing the resultant of all 
grating lines in a single element of 
the periodicity does not form a 
closed circle for the direction cor- 
responding, say, to the first mini- 
mum which borders the main 
spectrum line, as they would do if 
the rotation of each vector with re- 
spect to its neighbor was the same. 

Suppose that the grating consists 
of p groups of lines in which the 
spacing, imstead of Ixiing uniform 
varies as shown on an exaggerated 
scale in Fig. 168. Considering now as a grating, only the group 
of lines AB the direction of the first minima l)ordering the 
fnincipal maxima will be such as to make the path-difference of 
disturbances from A and B increase by X from its value at the 
maximum, i.e. the disturbances arrive in similar phase. For a 
perfect grating the vectors representing the amplitudes due to the 
individual lines close around into a circle for this direction, giving 
mto illumination, since each rotates through an equal angle wit h 
respect to its neighbor, but in the above case the rotation is greater 
for the vectors representing lines midway between A and B since 
they are farther apart, and instead of a closed circle we have a 
curve of the type shown by a. The amplitude at x and y of the 
^ At0rophit$ieal Journal^ SS* 1910. 
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curve below will therefore be that represented by the dotted arrow 
of curve a instead of zero. If now we have p such groups as AB, 
the curve of vectors becomes a series of loops as shown by h in the 
figure instead of p superposed circles, as would be the case for equal 
spacing in AB and all subsequent groups. The “errors of closure” 
(dotted arrows) are all in phjise, and their sum gives the amplitude 
at X and y. Rut the principal maximum has now been narrowed to 
1/p of its former value (owing to the employment of p more lines 
than in the first case), and in the direction of the old minima (at x 
and y) we now have secondary maxima, or ghosts, as shown in the 
lower amplitude curve. 

The periodic structure can usually be seen on the surface of the 
grating if a telescope is focussed on the ruled surface from the 
position of the green mercury line. If the ghost lines are prevented 
from entering the telescope objective by suitably placed screens 
the structure disappears, for reasons which will l)e clear when we 
come to the subject of diffraction in its relation to image formation. 

A very rapid and simple method of measuring the intensity of 
these ghosts is the following: A thin metal disk 20 cms. in diameter 
is mounted on the shaft of a small electric motor, taking care to 
have it accurately “centred” so that its rim nms true. A small 
section of the rim is cut away, and over this aperture a radial slit 
of variable width can lx*, formed of two small pieces of stiff black 
paper attached with soft wax, or Ix'tter by an adjustable metal 
sector. The motor is mounted in such a position that the disk 
covers the main line, but passes the light of the first order ghost. 
When the disk is running, we observe with a low-power eye-piece 
<h(‘ main line (seen intermittently through the slit) and. the ghost 
s ' ‘ri directly) and adjust the width of the slit until they have the 
same intensity. The ratio of intensities will then be that of the slit 
width to the circumference of the disk. If the slit width is under a 
millimetre, under the conditions specified, the grating is first class, 
so far as the Rowland ghosts are concerned. We can check our 
result .s by observing in the second and third orders. The green 
line of the mercury arc should Ihj used. 

A second type of ghost, first described by Lyman, is more in- 
sidious, as the faint spurious lines are far removed from the real 
lines. They arc due to a periodic error of ruling of the order of 
magnitude of six or eight lines of the grating, and have been re- 
sponsible for the supposed discovery of lines in the infra-red r^on, 
^’hich were in fact merely ghosts of visible lines. Their cause and 

method of eliminating them was found by the author. The Row- 
nmd enjdncs were driven by a leather belt, and it was found that 
^he p('riodicity involved was that of the bflt. When thicker por- 
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tions {e,g, the splice) passed over the pulley, there was an abnor- 
mally strong pull on the spacing wheel which warped slightly the 
frame of the engine. A portion of the belt was intentionally thick- 
ened by winding it with string, and Lyman ghosts of great intensity 
were found, quite strong green lines appearing in the red and infra- 
red regions of the mercury arc. 

The driving mechanism of the engine wiis now altered employing 
a device previously designed for the construction of a rotating 
mercury mirror to eliminate the transmission of vibrations from 
the motor to the rotating dish of mercury. A pulley wheel of the 
same diameter as that of the large driving pulley of the engine 
was mounted on a separate support close to the latter, the two 
being attached by light steel springs close to the rim. The l^elt 
passed around the new pulley, which dragged around the driving 
wheel of the ruling engine by the tangentially applied forces of the 
springs. 

This device successfully “laid the ghosts’^ which have never 
appeared in gratings ruled since its adoption. 

A third, and more troublesome type of ghost has l^een extensively 
studied by the author, the spurious lines appearing \'ery close to 
the real lines, and resembling the satellites of complex lines, for 
which they may easily be mistaken. They are due to non-periodic 
errors resulting from variable friction on the ruling engine. To 
detect their presence it is best to employ the yellow line of neon, 
which is very bright and has no companions. If visual observations 
or photographs show faint companion lines Ixjtween the main line 
and the first-order Rowland ghosts, we can be sure that we have 
ghosts of this type. 

If the grating is obser\'cd with a telescope by the light of a single 
line, and the main line is screened off by a knife edge, those por- 
tioi^ of the ruled surface which contribute to the formation of the 
spurious line will appear luminous while the rest of the surface is 
du’k. 

The method of crossed gratings, which is analogous to Newton’s 
method of crossed prisms, enables us to recognize a “ghost'' in 
cases where it is not otherwise possible to do so. As this method 
has been used in the interpretation of the results obtained with 
the interferometer of Lummcr and Gehrke, which will l)e described 
in the Chapter on Interference Spectroscopes, it may be well to 
twe it up in this connection. 

Jbi Fig. 169 let 0 be the source of light (slit of spectroscope, for 
example) viewed through two superposed gratings, with their lines 
perpendicular to each other, one of which shows “ghosts.'^ Let 
AB b6 a first-order sp^trum produced by this grating, with bright 
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lines 1, 2, 3, and a very bright line 5 accompanied by two ghosts 
4 and 6. 

The other grating produces the spectrum CD of the source and 
the oblique spectrum EF^ which we can regard as the spectrum 
produced by the good grating 
(lines horizontal) of the spectrum 
ABj produced by the bad grating 
(lines vertical) that is to say, the 
different elements of AB are devi- 
ated by different amounts propor- 
tional to their wave-lengths. The 
lines 1, 2 and 3, l)eing true lines 
and having different wave-lengths, 
will lie in the positions 1, 2, 3, 
on EF. Lines 4, 5 and 6, however, 
have the same wave-length, con- 
setpiently tliey will be deviated by 
equal amounts and occupy po- 
sitions shown by 4, 5, 6, on EF. In other words, the ghosts are 
thrown out of the spectrum. The same method could be used with 
reflection gratings. 

In Fig. 170 will l)e found photographs of the spectra of a helium 
tube, made by the author with two crossed gratings. The left-hand 
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figure was made with a pair of gratings free from ghosts. TBe 
source of light was the smalt brilliantly illuminated circle of an 
“ond-on^^ tube. The spectra show the helium lines in the form of 
J'ows of dots, and the dots lie along single straight lines in the di- 
‘‘Konal spectra. In the right-hand figure one of the gratings has 
I’ocn replaced by a very poor one with a bad periodic error; the 
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horizontal spectra produced by this grating are almost unrecog- 
nizable, owing to the numerous ghosts, which produce multiple 
dots overlying one another. The vertical spectra produced by the 
other grating are seen to be free from ghosts. In the diagonal 
spectra the horizontal arrangement of the ghosts at each spectral 
line (dot) is clearly seen. Compare points indicated by arrows. 

Concave Gratings. — To obtain sharply focussed spectra by 
means of the plane diffraction grating, two lenses are required: 
one to render the light parallel before its incidence upon the grat- 
ing, the other to unite the parallel diffracted rays in a focus. The 
brilliant discovery was made by Rowland that gratings ruled on 
concave spherical surfaces would of themselves furnish focussed 
spectra, excelling in sharpness those obtained by means of lenses. 
This discovery marked an epoch in the history of spectroscopy, for 
by dispensing with the lenses, and the absorbing action which 
they exerted on the ultm-violet, the region of short waves could 
be explored with an accuracy never before attainable, and the 
gratings ruled upon Professor Rowland's machine have become 
the standard instruments for spectroscopic work throughout the 
world. They combine the image-forming power of concave inirrors 
‘With the spectrum-producing power of gratings. A marked ad- 
vantage of the concave grating lies in the fact that the superposed 
spectra of different orders are all in focus, which is not the case 
with plane gratings and lenses, owing to the fact that complete 
achromatization can never be obtained. It is thus possible to meas- 
ure the relative wave-lengths with great accuracy. An ultra- 
violet line of wave-length 2950 of the second order spectrum will te 
photographed nearly in coincidence with the D lines of sodium, 
and its wave-length can be very accurately measured relatively to 
these lines. This method of coincidences was originated by Row- 
land. But the greatest advantage of all is the fact that, when prop- 
erly mounted, the concave grating yields spectra which are truly 
normal, t.c. spectra in which the distances between the lines are 
proportional to the difference of their wave-lengths. 

Various methods of mounting the concave grating have been de- 
vised. That due to Rowk{|(l following: The theory of the 
grating, which we shall tate up presently, shows that if the grating 
and the illuminated slit are both situated on a circle, the diameter 
df which is equal to the radius of curvature of the grating, the spec- 
tra of different orders will all be in focus upon the same circle. The 
spectra are normal along that portion of the circle diametrically 
oppbSite the grating, consequently if a photographic plate is placed 
at thy point and ben^to the radius of curvature of the circle, the 
photographic image will be eveiywhere in focuSi and the [q)ectruin 
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will be normal. To pass from one part of the spectrum to another 
we have only to move the slit around on the circle, a method some- 
times employed. With fixed sources of light, such as the image of 
the sun fonncd by a lens in combination with a heliostat, this is 
impossible, and Rowland devised the following extremely ingenious 
mechanical device, by which the camera and grating could be 
moved, with reference to a fixed slit, so as to comply with the re- 
(juired conditions. 

Two tracks AB, AC (Fig. 171) are rigidly mounted on fixed 
beams, so as to meet accurately at a right angle. On these tracks 
roll a pair of carriages which sup- 
port a trussed tube of iron, the length 
of which is e(|ual to the diameter of 
the large circle, i.e. the radius of cur- 
vature of the grating. One of the 
carriages carries the camera, the other 
the grating f/, while the slit is per- 
manently mounted above the point 
where the rails meet. As the camera 
is moved away from the slit, the grat- 
ing is drawn towards it, the three 
always remaining on the circumfer- 
ence of the circle, with the grating 
and camera always at opposite ends 
of a diameter. The grating is turned into such a position that its 
centre of curvatun) coincides with the centre of the photographic 
plate. This method of mounting the grating is now seldom em 
ploy(‘d. 

Concave gratings show always strong astigmatism, which in 
creases as we pass to higher orders. This means that a point on th 
slit is drawn out into a vertical line. If the slit is not adjusted s 
as to be exactly parallel to the lines of the grating the astigmatisc 
will cause the lines to bmaden, and the resolving power suffen 
A simple way of securing this adjustment visually is to clamp th 
centre of a vertical rod to the slit, and fasten two strings to th 
end of the rod. One then ol)serves some line showing fine structur 
‘^tich as the mercury line 5890 and, by alternately pulling the 
fairings, set the slit for the sharpest definition. A more accurate 
netting can Ix) made by taking a number of photographs changing 
the setting of the slit by a micrometer screw. 

^V hen the astigmatism is very pronounced, as in higher orders, 
and the slit not very long, if we place our eye at the focussed line 
and view the grating we see that the light which forms any given 
part of the line comes from a comparatively narrow horisontal 
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strip on the grating surface^ this strip moving up or down on the 
grating according to the p^on of the line at which the eye is 
located. On this account there is no advantage in making the 
lines of the grating very long, the custom being to rule a wide area 
with short lines, rather than to cover a large portion of the sur- 
facereSEr'Is done with plane gratings to secure more light. The latter 
do not show astigmatism, and the accurate setting of the slit is 
not necessary. The length of the slit must also be considered in 
connection with the intensity of the lines, a short slit giving small 
intensity when strong astigmatism is present. The mathematical 
theory of the concave grating, given in earlier editions of this book, 
has fa^n omitted. 

Comparison Spectrum with Concave Grating. — Owing to the 
astigmatism of the concave grating a comparison prism cannot be 
placed against the slit as with prism spectrographs. It was shown 
by Sirks, however, that if a small right^angle prism is placed at a 
certain distance in front of the slit, t.e. between the source and slit, 
and the light from the comparison source is reflected from this to 
the slit, the comparison spectrum will cut across the main spectrum 
with shaiply deiced ed^. Rowland used in front of the plate a 
^in wooden or metal shutter with a narrow horizontal aperture, 
wldch could be rotated so as to alternately screen a narrow strip 
, the centre of the plate or two areas immediately above and 
below this strip, the two exposures being made in succession. 

Tiwrting of R^olving-Power and Focus. — In determining the 
{jkfW of a concave ^ting the most convenient source of light is a 
eOiadccmimercial glass Cooper-Hewitt mercury arc, with the paint 
off from the bulb to permit end-on use. A current of 
Ofr can be (hrected against the spot serving as a window, to 
condensation of the mercury. The yellow mercury line 
|| the best line to observe for visual tests. Its hyperfine 
Is shown on Plate 5, on which are reproduced photo- 
: a number of the mercury lines made by the author with 

a plane grating and a lens of 40-feet focus at the Loomis 
laboimtoiy at Tuxedo. These will be found of use in determining 
|be coraoct locus, as many gratings show a spurious structure of 
exceedingly fine lines even when conriderably out of focus. (lines 
6460 and 4368 by J. A. Anderson.) The absorption iqiectrum of 
Iodine is also a g^ test of resolving-power, but gives little or no 
dvidenoe d 13m fitint spurious lines between the maiio line and the 
Rowland wmch ate due to aperiodic erroi^ md are shown 
bymany gtatiq^ 

Mottittiiig of Concave Orgtings. — Rowland^ method 
oTsiouli^ the gra^ li sddom used. The inost fi^actory 
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mounting for general work is that devised by Paschen. It his the 
advantage of extreme rigidity and the entire spectrum in practi- 
cally all orders can be taken simultaneously if desired. No plate- 
holder is used, the plates being clamped to a circular steel track ' 
mounted on a cement pier of semicircular form as shown in 
Fig. 172. The grating is mounted in a fixed position on a separate 
pier, on a continuation of the Rowland circle, as is also the slit 
which is best mounted in a hole in the wall of the grating room, the 
source of light being in the adjacent room. The walls of the grating 
room are painted black, and the temperature should be controlled 
by an electrical heater and thermostat if long exposures are re- 
(luircd. A horizontal ventilating fan mounted on the ceiling at the 
centre of the room keeps 
the air in circulation and 
prevents “ striae ” of warm croHno 
and cool air from drifting 
about which seriously im- 
pair the definition. A base- 
ment or sub-basement 
room dhould always be 
used for this type of 
mounting. It is advanta- 
geous to arrange a mount- 
ing for a second slit which 
can be placed on the track 
at about the position of 
the second order red in the 

figure, the light entering ^ 

the room through a tube passing througluthe wall. The sistig- 
matism is much less in this case, and tK spectra enormously 
brighter. This arrangement permits wo independent experiments 
to run simultaneously without dismounting any apparatus, a 
distinct advantage when using complicated sc^^rces of light, as in 
the study of the Zeeman and Stark effects. 



Eagle’s Mounting. — A veiy compact form of mounting for the 
concave grating was designed by Eagle. The plate-holder, capable 
of rotation on a vertical axis, is mounted at one end of a long light- 
fight l^x. The slit tube enters the side of the box at such a dis- 
tance in front of the plate-holder as to cause its virtual image ia 
the total reflection prism (whHi send the rays down the box to the 
grating) to be in coincidence with a point just below the centre of 
the photo^phic plate. The grating is capable of rotation on a 
vertical axis, and can be moved towa^s or away from the slit on a 
track according to its orientation. The relation of the Rowland 
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circle to this form of mounting is shown in Fig. 173. The circles, 
all of the same diameter, centre in points 1, 2, 3 and 4 and the 
corresponding positions of the grating and plate are indicated 
by the same numbers. As is clear from the diagram, slit, grat- 
ing and plate lie always oh the circle, which shifts its position 
as the grating is turned and moved towards or away from the 
plate. 

Other advantages of the Eagle mounting are increased brightness 
of the spectra due to less astigmatism. In the third order of the 

Rowland mounting the 
astigmatism is 4.3 times 
the length of the lines 
on the grating: with the 
Eagle mounting it is 
only 0.47 the length. 
One is able also to reach 
higher orders than are 
possible with the Row- 
land mounting, and 
spectra on either side of 
the normal can be used. 

Concentration of 
Light into a Single 
Spectrum. — If a grat- 
ing is ruled with a dia- 
mond ground to, say, an 
angle of 90® so oriented 
as to rule grooves one side of which is very steep and the other 
inclined at a small angle to the surface of the grating, most of the 
light will go to the spectrum lying in the direction in which the 
li^t is reflected from the less inclined sides of the grooves. It is 
possible in this way to get as much as 75% of the total light into 
the first spectrum on one side, with 15,000 lines to the inch. A 
grating recently ruled by the author showed this efficiency. The 
central image was practically absent, for a bright sodium flame 
could not be seen in the ruled portion by direct reflection. If » 
grating is ruled on a copper ^^flat” with, say, 7000 lines to the inch 
and ^ diamond set so as to rule a groove throwing the light into 
the fourth order spectrum, a celluloid replica will concentrate the 
lif^t in the first order, the transparent prisms forming the grating 
refracting the li^t in this direction. Extremely brilliant and higUy 
evident transmission gratings can be made in this way. Attention 
wasfofit drawn to the possibility of making such gratings by the 
late Lord Rayleigh nlany years ago. 



Fig. 173 
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The “ EAeletto ” Grating for the Infra-Red. - Gratings of this 
type were first ruled by the author * in 1910, with a natural ciystai 
of carborundum on flat copper plates such as used for “half-tone” 
work. They were made with various spacings from 2000 to 3600 
lines to the inch with a groove form similar to that just described. 

With visible light they sent the greater part into a group of 
spectra on one side, say from the 12th to the 16th or from the 24th 
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to the 30th order. They may thus be regarded as reflecting echelons 
of comparatively small retardation and were named “echelette” to 
distinguish them from the ordinary grating and the Michclson 
echelon which will be treated presently, they showed no image 
y reflation in the normal direction, *.c. they gave no central 
ihia^, but when held at an angle of 20® it was possible to see a very 
Rood ima^ of one’s face. A photograph of an early echelette grat- 
dR standing normal to its label, seen also reflected in the eighth 
wder spectrum is reproduced in Fig. 174. With infra-red radiatiom 
fiivf '*^*^'****^ ^ greater part of the total energy goes into the 

f ° j*" spectrum, and they can be ruled to meet this condition 
w**! wave-length even up to 50 or 100 /*. 

•fh the imperfect ones of poor figure the^author, in collabora- 
' nu. Mat., Oet,, wio. 
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tioii with A* Trowbidge ^ in 1910 resolved the COt band into a 
douUet with maxima at 4.3 m and 4.43 m* This was two years bo^ 
fore Bjerrum predicted the doublet structure of vibration-rotation 
bands (also foreseen by Lord Rayleigh as long ago as 1892). 

The recent increase in the field of research in infra-red spec* 
trosoopy, resulting from the development of the theory of molecu- 
lar band spectra, has made it appear worth while to improve this 
type of grating. 

It was found that carborundum crystals were too fragile to be 
depended upon, but excellent results were obtained, with a diamond 
ground and polished to the proper angle, on optical flats of copper 
which were plated with chromium after the ruling was finished. 

If a mercury arc is viewed in an echelette grating one sees most 
of the orders for the monochromatic radiations though some are 
missing since they fall in directions corresponding to the minima 
produced by a single element of the grating, and in this way the 
grating can be calibrated for infra-red work.* They have proved 
very efficient in infra-red investigations where high resolving-power 
is required. With visible light the central image and spectra of 
lower orders are practically absent with a strong concentration in 
4 the region cf, say, the 21st to the 23rd order, as shown on Plate 6, 
the upper sp^rum showing the appearance with white light and 

the next with a sodium flame. 
The blaze of white light is formed 
by the superposition of many or- 
ders, as can be s^n by plotting 
on cross section paper the spec- 
tra of the 20th to the 25th order 
for wave-length 4000 to 6000, in- 
clusive; we find that at the point 
where the 29th spectrum for violet falls we have colors from 9 
spectra of lower orders superposed, which form the white blaze 
of light in the direction of reflection from the edges of the grooves. 

Dtthaction by a Circular Aperture. — A rigorous mathematical 
treatment of the formation of the central bright disk surrounded 
by rings was given by Airy and will be found in earlier editions of 
tto b^. following elementary treatment gives an approxi- 
mate solution and is easier to visualize. In Fig. 175 we have a 
dens L illuminated by parallel rays from a distant point source 

im 

fnidnai with vsrioiis and ooneentrating In vaHoii leslonB 

tiis4tilfSpfad are now Mag ruled on one of the Howland eni^ee, on dtilKi of 
a iaeliea fn dhunetw and 1 Inch thick, worked to optical Sate and pcMtod* 
eitrfash liptaled eidb duetnitiiii after the mUng it Siiii^. They oai bo 
to loboratddla deMi^i thflui. 
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which focus at F. We require the illumination at P situated at 
distance r from F. If /2 is the radius of the circular aperture behind 
the lens and / the focal length we have the optical paths 

AP2=/2+(fi+r)» 

Pp2=:/2+(/2-.y)2 

^P*-PP*=4Pr 


and the path-difference AP—BP==2Rrlf since r is small compared 
to fy and the illumination will be zero or a maximum according as 


2Pr 


-n\ or (n+J)X. 


Rotation of the figure around the axis represents the illumination 
as a bright disk surrounded by bright and dark rings, which become 
smaller as the diameter of the aperture is increased. As a result 
the images of stars appear smaller in telescopes of large aperture 
than in smaller instruments. The intensities for the disk and first 
two rings are 1, .017 and .0041. 

Resolving-Power of Telescope. — The images of two stars can 
be seen separated if the central spot of the diffraction pattern of 
one falls at or l)eyond the first minimum {i.e, dark ring) of the 
image of the other. I^t R be the radius of the telescope’s aperture. 
The diffraction angle 6 for the first minimum is given by 

8m«=0.61~ 

The angular distance between two stars must therefore be greater 
than 9, as defined above, if they are t-o be seen separated, i.e, we 
must have the angular separation ^>.61X/P (writing for sin 4»). 

(ailing X=. 00056 mm, and expressing ^ in minutes, we have 
^^>\.\TIR. A telescope of 200 mms. aperture will therefore resolve 
a double star with an angular separation of .01 17' = .7". The 
equation shows us that the angular separation of two stars which 
can be separated by a given lens is roughly equal to the angle sub- 
tended l)y the wave-length of light at a distance equal to the diam- 
et(T of the lens. 

In some ciises it becomes necessary to reduce the aperture of the 
tcloscof)e, as when viewing a very brilliant object such as the sun 
or the brighter planets. This is usually accomplished by covering* 
die Ions with a screen perforated with a circular hole. The re- 
®^^lving-powef is immediately reduced, and if the reduction is car- 
ried too far all definition disappears, 
bord Rayleigh has pointed out that a better^method would be to 
the centml portion of the lens with a circular opaque sereeii. 
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This would peraiit of the interference of the rays from the outer 
zones of the lens and the resolving-power would not be reduced. 
In fact calculations showed that an actual improvement resulted, 
the diameter of the first dark ring around the central bright spot 
being less than with the full aperture. 

BabinePs Principle. — This principle is one which is applied to 
complementary diffraction screens, by which we mean a pair of 
screens in which the transparent portions of one are replaced by 
opaque portions in the other, and vice versa. An example would 
be a metal plate with a number of small circular apertures and a 
glass plate with metal disks of similar size and distribution. Babi- 
net^s principle states that the diffraction patterns are the same in 
each case. This we can see from the following considerations: 

In the case above the illumination at a point M on the screen, 
where the parallel diffracted rays of diffraction angle 6 from the 
collection of circular apertures come together, is represented by 
the sum of the squares of two integnds taken over the areas of the 
apertures. This we will call .4 In the sjime way the illu- 

mination at the same point due to the collection of disks is AsH 
B 2 *. If the two sets of disturbances act simultaneously, i.e. if the 
wave is disturbed by no screen, the illumination is zero, provided 
the point M is situated at some point not coincident with the point 
at which the wave comes to a focus; in other words, no diffraction 
effects are produced. This means that the resultant of one set of 
disturbances is able to exactly destroy the resultant of the other 
set, or 

(Ai+A j)*-f“(Bi“f-B 2 )*= 0 , or that Ai = — -42 and B\ = — B 2 * 

The illumination is, therefore, the same in the two cases, and 
the only result of changing the screens is to alter the resultant 
phase 180®. 

The principle of Babinet cannot be applied universally to all 
diffraction problems, for example the circular aperture and disk in 
the Fresnel class, one of which gives maxima and minima along 
the axis, the only other a maximum. Its application is restricted 
to points lying outside of the projection of the aperture, where the 
illumination due to the whole aperture is zero. 

Difbaction Two Small Apertures. In the case of two small 
'circular apertures close together we have interference between 
diffracted rays as in the case of two slits; parallel dark bands cross 
the ring intern perpendicular to the line joining the two aperturt'^^- 
By -Bi^inet’s principle we may substitute two circular disks for 
apertures, though the phenomenon is difficult to see in this cane. 
The author has observed it in viewing a small and very brilliiJ^‘^ 
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lamp filament in a horizontal mirror of plate glass, lightly dusted 
with lycopodium, at a fairly large angle of incidence. Each particle 
and its reflected image form a vertical pair, and the dark fringes 
cross the rainbow-colored rings horizontally. 

Halos. — The halos which are sometimes seen surrounding the 
sun or moon are due to diffraction by small drops of water, which 
by Babinet’s principle will produce the same effects as small cir- 
cular apertures of the same size. The smaller the drops the larger 
the halos, but we distinguish l>etween the diffraction halos, which 
are always close to the sun, and the large rings due to ice spicules 
lloating in the air. These halos can l)e imitated by viewing a candle 
flame or other source of light, through a glass plate, on the surface 
of which lycopodium has lx?en dusted, or better, by viewing the 
light through a large glass flask, wet on the inside and connected 
with an air pump. On partially exhausting the flask with one or 
two strokes of the pump a cloud forms in the flask, and the light 
is seen to be surrounded by brilliantly colored rings. 

When the halo is produced at a great distance, as is the case in 
the atmospheric phenomenon, instead of by particles immediately 
in front of the lens of the eye or telescope, the complete ring 
system as seen is of course not produced by each individual 
particle. 

The production of the colored ring is illustrated in Fig. 176. The 
broad arrow indicates the direction in which the sun is seen by an 
eve at X. A, B, C, D, etc., are small 
globules of water. The dotted arrows 
re|)resent the directions of the diffracted 



rays, giving the first maximum to the 
left of the central maximum for the 
blue rays, the long solid arrows the di- 
rections of the diffracted rays for the 
green, and the short arrows for the red. 
It is obvious from the diagram that the 
particle D will send blue light to the 
<ye, the particle E green light and the 
particle F red light. The phenomenon 
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space will be represented by rotating the diagram on AX 


an axis. Each particle of water thus forms an infinitesimal 
clement of the halo. If the particles vary in size in different parts • 
cf the sky, the angles of diffraction will vary also, and we may 
thus have a halo which is not a perfect circle. 

lu the same way a cobweb in the sunshine sends approximately 
t^unochromatic light to the eye, the color depending on its angular 
Pu«it ion, and a plane diffraction grating at a distance of eight or 
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ten feet from the eye appears illuminated in light of a uniform 
color. 

Young’s Eriometer. — The dependence of the diameter of the 
halo on the size of the diffracting particles was utilized in an in- 
genious piece of apparatus devised by Young for measuring the 
diameters of fibres, or small particles of any sort. It consists of a 
metal plate with a small hole 5 mms. in diameter, surrounded by a 
circle of smaller holes about 1 cm. in radius. The plate is placed 
in front of a lamp flame, and viewed through the particles or fibres 
to be measured, which are best spread out on a glass plate. The 
halo surrounding the central aperture can be brought into coinci- 
dence with the circle of small holes by varying the distance of the 
screen, which can be done by sliding the plate carrying the particles 
along a graduated rod, on the end of which the diffracting screen is 
mounted, the distance varying inversely as the diameter of the halo, 
which in turn \aries inversely as the diameter of the particles. The 
constant of the instrument is determined by making an observation 
with particles of known size. If d is the distance l)etween the screen 
and the particles of known radius r, when the halo is in coincidence 
with the ring, and is the distance for particles of unknown radius 
•r', we have 


r' r , d' 


Diflfraction by Small Particles on the Surface of a Mirror. — 

The so-called diffusion rings observed when a small source of light 
is viewed in a silvered glass mirror, the front surface of which is 
slightly dimmed with a deposit of dust, such as lycopodium, are in 
reality diffraction phenomena. They are sometimes erroneously 
attributed to the interference of diffused light, and Stokes was the 
first to treat them as diffraction effects. 

We have here a case of the interference of the secondary dis- 
turbances from a particle interfering with the reflected secondary 
disturbances from the same particle, the path-difference depending 
on the thickness of the glass plate and its refractive index. Hy a 
suitable arrangement of the apparatus employed for viewing them, 
they may be brought under the Fraunhofer class of diffraction 
phenomena. The method is due to Ijommel. A full treatment is 
•given in earlier editions. 

Diffraction in Relation to the Formation of Optical Images. * 

Diffraction plays a very important rdlc in the functioning of all 
optical instruments and we will commence our study of the subject 
by consiilering the simplest possible case — the formation of an 
optical image by a simple aperture without the use of either lenses 
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or mirrors. The only practical use that has been made of this 
method of image formation is in pin-hole photography in which 
t he lens of the camera is replaced by a pin-hole in a piece of thin 
metal foil. The very clear and illuminating treatment of this case 
we owe to Lord Rayleigh, who showed that in certain cases an 
aperture acts quite as well as a lens, expreasing the relation as 
follows: 

“The function of a lens in forming an image is to compensate by 
its variable thickneas the differences in phase which would other- 
wise exist iKJtween secondary waves arriving at the focal point 
from the aperture. If we suppose the diameter of the aperture or 
Ions ( 2 r) to l>e given, and its focal length f to increase gradually, 
these differences of phiise at the image of an infinitely distant 
luminous point diminish without limit. When / attains a certain 
value, say f'j the extreme error of phase to Ixj compensated falls 
to X/ 4 . Now, as 1 have shown on a previous occasion, an extreme 
error of phase amounting to X/4, or less, produces no appreciable 
(ieterioration in the definition; so that from this point onwards the 
lens is usedess, as only improving an image already sensibly as 
ix'rfect as the aperture admits of. Throughout the operation of 
incn'jising the focal length, the resolving-power of the instrument, 
which depends only upon the aperture, remains unchanged; and 
wc thus arrive at the rather startling conclusion that a telescope 
of any degree of rcsolving-power might be constructed without an 
ol)j('ct-glass, if only there were no limit to the admissible focal 
length. This last proviso, however, as we shall see, takes away 
almost all practical importance from the proposition. 

“To get an idea of the magnitudes of the quantities involved, let 
us take the cjise of an aperture of *5 inch (inch = 2.54 cms.), about 
that of the pupil of the eye. The distance /i, which the actual focal 
length must exceed, is given by 

.U . 2 r» 

so that /i=-T— 

A 

Thus, if X=,nriTnr. r=yV-/i=800. 

“The image of the sun thrown on a screen at a distance exceed- 
ing G() feet, through a hole inch in diameter, is therefore at least • 
ns well defined as that seen direct. In practice it would be better 
^1^‘lined, as the direct image is far from perfect. If the image on 
th(' screen be regarded from a distance /i, it will appear of its 
^'tural angular magnitude. Seen from a distance less than/ it 
'^ill appear magnified. Inasmuch as the arrangement affords a 
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view of the sun with full definition and with an increased ap- 
parent magnitude, the name of a telescope can hardly be denied 
to it. 

“As the minimum focal length increases with the square of the 
aperture, a quite impracticable distance would be required to rival 
the resolving-power of a modern telescope. Even for an aperture 
of four inches /i would be five miles.” 

Returning to the subject in a later paper. Lord Rayleigh dis- 
cusses its application to the so-called pin-hole photography, in 
which the lens of a camera is simply replaced by a small aperture. 
“If this aperture is too small, the image loses in definition owing to 
the spreading out of the waves, and on the other hand it is clear 
that no image can be formed, when the aperture is large. There 
must therefore be one particular size of the opening which give.'^ 
the best result. The best result in general is found, when the aper- 
ture as seen from the image includes about nine-tenths of the first 
Fresnel zone, so that if a is the distance of the object, 6 that of the 
image from the screen and r the radius of the opening,” 




ab 
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An interesting way of showing the formation of an image by a 
simple aperture, on a rather large scale, using an aperture 15 mms. 
in diameter, is as follows: Silver an interferometer plate or other 
piece of optically flat glass and cover it with a piece of paper 
perforated with a hole 15 mms. or so in diameter. 

Mount the mirror on some sort of adjustable support (a heliih 
gtat, if one is available), and reflect sunlight from its surface into a 
moderately dark room through an open window or door from a 
distance of say 200 feet, receiving the image of the sun thus form(‘d 
on a white wall or large sheet of paper. The l)est diameter for I ho 
mirror, calculated from Ix)rd Rayleigh’s formula for pin-holo 
photography would be about 6 mms., and if the room can he sufli- 
ciently darkened, this dimension can Ixi tried. The aperture in 
best made elliptical so that, as seen from the direction of the 
reflected ray, it appears circular. One obtains in this way a sur- 
prisingly sharp image of the sun nearly 2 feet in diameter, 8 howin >5 
the spots surrounded by their penumbrae and other details. 

If a long corridor (which can be darkened) with a window at one 
end is available, the experiment is still more striking. A familiar 
example of image formation by small apertures is the appearance 
of solar images on the ground under trees, the apertures beinp: 
chinks between thQ leaves. During an eclipse crescents are of 
course seen. 
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Image of Single and Double Apertures: The Edge>Wave. — 

The diffraction of light plays an important r61e in the formation 
of images of objects which have fine structure, especially in the 
cjiso of the microscope as was first shown by Ernst Abb^ over half 
II century ago, and the problem is usually treated from this point 
of view, the case chosen being that of a diffraction grating and the 
changes produced in the appearance of its image when certain 
ray systems in the transmitted light are blocked off by screens. 
\V(^ shall, however, gain a much clearer conception of the physical 
processes involved, and how they operate if we consider a simpler 
case, namely the formation of an image of a rectangular aperture 
(or two adjacent narrow apertures) by a lens. We shall see that the 
formation of a true image by a lens occurs only when the lens 
transmits the diffracted light as well as the direct. 

As our object we shall take a vertical rectangular aperture 
measuring 9XH0 mms., the upper half divided into two equal 
piirts by a wire 3 mms. in diameter. The upper part is thus a 
diffraction grating of two elements in which spectra of even order 
are absent. To secure the proper ratio of widths it is l)est to form 
ih(‘ aperture from three short lengths of steel rod 3 mms. in di- 
am(‘ter, fastened across a narrow aperture in a card with sealing 
wMx, using t wo extra bits of the rod to secure the proper spacing, 
which must lx? quite exact if the even order spectra are to disappear. 

We must now illuminate, and observe (or photograph) our 
ohjf‘ct under conditions which permit of our screening any portion 
or all of the diffracted light. The experiments made by the author 
for the purpose of illustrating this subject were made on rather a 
lar^o scale with two lenses of alK)ut 2()-foot focus. It can he made 
on a smaller scale employing two large spectacle lenses of as long 
fo('iis as possible (or a single lens of about ff-foot focus), with the 
object reduced in its vertical dimension. 

A mercury arc is placed behind a narrow slit covered with a 
sr('(‘n filter, and the emergent light, rendered parallel by one of 
tile lenses, is brought to a focus by the other, the card with the 
wire aperture being placed between the lenses (or in front of the 
lens). Diffraction maxima and minima will be seen at the 
f‘>('us. If the double aperture is covered wo have the Fraunhofer 
fnii^es of the first class formed by a single aperture, while if the 
aperture is covered we have the second class of fringes or * 
Robing spectra. With both apertures uncovered we have the two 
systems superposed. 

^Vo will consider now the case of the single aperture, placing a 
f^i’ seope directed at the aperture in such a position that the fo- 
I ou^i^ed fringes fall on the object-glass. We now focus the telescope 
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on the aperture, which appears uniformly illuminated with sharply 
defined edges in spite of the fact that most of the light is concen- 
trated along a very narrow line on the object-glass, and if such a 
restriction of illumination were imposed under ordinary condi- 
tions by placing a screen perforated by an equally narrow slit in 
front of the telescope, the resolving-power would be impaired to 
such an extent that only a very fuzzy image of the aperture would 
be seen. This is the “Optical paradox” proposed by Lord Ray- 
leigh ^ who showed that the sharpness of the image resulted from 
the passage into the telescope of the light of the faint maxima 
bordering the very bright central maximum. If these are screened 
off with a pair of cards so that only the light of the central maxi- 
mum enters the telescope we see only a single broad image with ill- 


defined edges, and if we uncover the double aperture it cannot be 
distinguished from the single one, except that it is fainter. This 

shows clearly that the 



diffracted light must 
enter the lens if a true 
image is to be formed. 

Since the conditions 
of image fonnation are 
a little peculiar in the 
present case, it will b<* 
well to consider exactly 
what is happening. In 
Fig. 177 we have a dia- 
gram of our arrange- 
ment. AB is the aper- 
ture illuminated by 
parallel rays or plane- 
waves. These rays ar(‘ 
brought to a focus by 
the lens L on the object- 
glass of the telescope T, 
as indicated by the solid 
lines 2, 5. We thus have 
an image of our distant 


Fig. 177 


narrow slit on the ol)- 


► jcct-glass and the rays 

pass through the object-glass with practically no deviation as a 
diverging cone reaching the plane B'A', which is the focal plane of 
the telescope when focussed on AB, With the reduced dimensioi^^ 
of the diagram, the image at B’A* will be half the size of AB. 


* PhU. Mag., ix, 779, 1906. 
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must now see how the image is formed. The diffracted rays, repre- 
sented by dotted lines, are focussed at the edges of the telescope 
h'lis, rays 3, 6 corresponding to parallel rays leaving Bin such a 
direction that their path-difference is 3X/2, this being the condition 
for the first lateral maximum. Rays 1, 4 form the maximum to the 
If wo screen off these lateral maxima, we have only a blurred 
image at R'A' for in this case the telescope lens plays no part in its 
formation. The convergent cone 2, 5 passes through it without 
(Io\'iation, the rays diverging from the focus point on the lens sur- 
face at the same angle as that through which they arrived. This 
can be shown by removing the lens T which d(K*s not alter the 
appearance of the image of the aperture. The same is true of the 
diffracted cones, except that their direction is changed by the lens, 
so that the rays 3, 6, converging on the lens imstead of passing 
through the lens in their original direction, are bent to the left to 
position 3, 6 Ixdow the lens, the blurred image wdiich they form 
tidling also on B'A\ The small element of the lens through which 
;he focussed cone passes can l)e regarded as acting as a prism. No 
such deviation is produced at the centre of the lens. 

The image at B'A^ produced by any given diverging cone of 
rays is wider than would be predicted by geometrical optics since 
the diverging wave-front spreads out by diffraction as shown by 
the small diagram at the left of Fig. 177 the diffracted portion 
forming the widened and blurred edges of the image. When, how- 
ever, the three images are sup(‘rposed interference takes place and 
we get a fairly sharp image of the aperture. Rays 1, 2, 3, proceed- 
ing from Af are brought to a focus at A' by the lens, while rays 4, 
0 , 6 are focussed at /T. This is the ray method of accounting for 
the image. To account for it by wave-fronts and interference we 
superpose the three diverging waves coming from the three illu- 
minated points on the lens jis showm in Fig. 177 abov'e and find 
llijit, owing to their inclination with respect to each other (greatly 
t’vaggeratcd in diagram) they tend to reenforce each other between 
and A\ while in the regions to the right and left a path-difference 
is established which results in destructiV’C interference. 

To obtain a complete picture of what happens between the lens 
‘Uul its focal plane, a scries of photographs were made on an in- 
<^hriod plate 3X25 cms. enclosed in a narrow box, a cylindrical 
h ns being used to prevent conv ergence in the vertical plane. In 
dus way images of the intersecting ray cones and their interfer- 
eii(!os were recorded over their entire path from lens to the focus 
point . We must now determine the part played by the diffraction 
ixima (on each side of the central maxinyim) in the formation 
the image. 
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When all of them operate (with central one excluded) we see in 
the telescope only the edges of the aperture illuminated, each edge 
appearing as a double line however. If only the first diffraction 
maximum operates we have a broad ill-defined image. If the first 
and second are passed this image becomes double, a broad dark 
TniniTTniTn bisecting it. At first sight this seems difficult to account 
for since the two sources (the two lateral maxima) arc supjx)sedly 
in phase, and we should therefore rather exjjcct the centre of the 
image to be enhanced in intensity and the edges diminished. If, 
however, we consider the diffracted wave-fronts which produce 
these maxima we find that they are half a wave-length apart at 
(heir centres. 


The path-difference for the first lateral maximum. Fig. 178 for 
the diffracted rays (wave-front A'B) from A and B the edges of the 



aperture is 3X/2, and for the second 
maximum 5X/2 (wave-front A"B), there- 
fore the distance A'/l" = X and the dis- 
tance between the centres of the dif- 
fracted fronts is X/2. This relation holds 
after the two fronts have come to a 
focus on the second lens and are di- 
verging on the other side, consequently 
when they are brought into coincidence 


Fig. 178 at the focal plane of the lens destructive 

interference occurs at the centre, and 


reenforcement at the edges. The image of the aperture therefore 
has a dark centre with bright edges. A very simple explanation of 
the somewhat surprising circumstance that each luminous edge of 


the aperture appears as a double line is as follows: 


The rigorous mathematical treatment of diffraction by Sommer- 


feld shows that there is a phase-difference of tt between that por- 
tion of the cylindrical wave which diverges from the edge into the 
shadow region and the portion spreading out into the illuminated 
region as was pointed out by S. Banerji * who observed and ex- 
plained the formation of the double line of light about to he 
described. We can thus regard the “edge-wave'" (rand-welle) 
as having a dislocation of X/2 along the line of the geometrical 
edge of the shadow, in other words analogous to a plane-wa\'e, 
/>ne-half of which Has passed through a plate giving a half-wave 
retardation. Such a wave, when brought to a focus by a lens given 
a double image as will be explained in the section dealing with 
Talbot's fringes. This can be demonstrated by viewing a distant 
point 6r vertical line of light through an aperture 0.5 mm. in width 
^Pka.Mao.,87, 112, 1919. 
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one-half of which is covered by a transparent thin lamina of suitable 
thickness. Referring back to Fig. 177 we see that rays 4 and 6 be- 
long to the edge-wave from B which is brought to a focus at the 
jtortion 4 having been diffracted into the region of illumination 
(cone 2, 5) and the portion 6 into the region of shadow. The X/2 
path-difference between them accounts for the fact that the image 
of the luminous edge (shining by diffracted light) and formed at 
/i', is double. 

The relation of the ‘‘edge-wave’^ to the ray diagram of Fig. 177 
is shown at the right of the figure, in which the incident parallel 
rays are shown brought to a focus on the narrow screen which pre- 
vents their reaching the lens T. The rays of the edge-wave diverg- 
ing from B and practically uninfluenced by the lens L are repre- 
sented by dotted lines, and the wave-front, with its X/2 dislocation 
at the edge of the shadow {i.e. the edge of the converging cone) is 
indicated. This may assist the reader to visualize the somewhat 
complicated effects with which we are dealing. If the lens T passes 
the light of <*dl the maxima on one side of the central image (which 
IS screened off) the edge of the aperture appears as a narrow line 
of light. If only the maxima on the other side are passed, the line 
of light ap[)ears, but displaced slightly from its previous position. 
If both s(‘ts of maxima arc passc'd, two lines of light are seen at each 
edge of the aperture, that is the true edge is dark but bordered by 
two narrow luminous lines. If only the first maxima to the right 
:ind left an' passed, the double line is seen but the components are 
l)n)ader and fainter. With a single aperture (narrower than the 
one employed) we thus find that, under certain restricted condi- 
tions of illumination, we have an image consisting of four bright 
lines. 

If we place a lens at some distance behind a straight edge dif- 
fracting screen with an eye-piece (or photographic plate) at such 
a distance from the lens as to give a focussed image of the dif- 
fracting edge, wo see the edge as self-luminous (by the edge-waves) 
which seems to show that they have a real existence, or rather 
tliat the lens interprets the interference wave-field as if made up 
f>f plane-waves and cylindrical waves centred on the edge. 

The effects seen with the two slits are best studied by a repeti- 
ben of the ex[}eriment. 

Abbe’s Diffraction Theory of Microscopic Vision. — The dif-^ 

fraction theory of microscopic vision was proposed over half a 
wntiiry ago by Ernst Abbe. It may be briefly stated as follows: 
lb»r the production of a truthful imago of an illuminated structure 
kv a tens, it is necessary that t he aperture be wide enough to trans- 
»tHt the whole of the diffraction pattern produfbed by the structure. 
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If but a portion of the diffraction pattern is transmitted, the image 
will differ from the object, and will correspond to an object the 
entire diffraction pattern of which is identical with the portion 
passed by the lens. If the structure is so fine, or the lens aperture 
so narrow, that no part of the diffraction pattern is transmitted, 
the structure will be invisible, no matter what magnification is 
used. Abbe devised a number of interesting experiments to illus- 
trate the theory. By means of suitably perforated screens placed 
within or above the objective of a microscope, one or more of the 
diffraction spectra produced by a glass grating (the object viewed 
through the microscope) were cut off, and the appearance of the 
grating shown to be modified in a most remarkable manner. If all 
of the spectra were screened off, all trace of the lines vanished. It 
is sometimes assumed that there is an essential difference be- 
tween microscopic and ordinary vision, and that the phenomena of 
diffraction play no part in the latter. Whatever difference there 
may be between the two cases, arises, however, from the relative 
size of the objects involved, and from the special methods of 
illumination employed with the microscope, as has been shown 
by A. B. Porter, who devised the following ingenious experiment 
for demonstrating that the images of periodic structures fonned 
by the naked eye itself are due to diffracted light. Light from an 
arc lamp or the sun passes through a pin-hole in a screen and is 
focussed by means of a photographic lens on a cardboard screen, 
about 30 cms. from the lens — immediately in front of which a 
piece of wire gauze having about thirty wires to the centimetre is 
placed. The diffraction pattern produced on the screen by the 
wire gauze consists of a central image with a large number of radi- 
ating spectra surrounding it. There are two sets of spectra Jit 
right angles to each other, fonned by the two sets of wires, with 
two intermediate sets also at right angles, but rotated through 
forty-five degrees with respect to the others. These latter may he 
regarded as the spectra of spectra, and are always seen when a 
source of light is viewed through a pair of crossed diffraction grat- 
ings. (See Fig. 170.) By cutting small holes in the screen we may 
transmit any portion of the diffraction pattern and allow it to entc^r 
the eye. If the screen is pierced by a hole only large enough to 
transmit the central image, the wire gauze is quite invisible. If 
narrow slit is used which transmits only the central image and the 
nOriiontal line of spectra, the vertical wires alone are seen; if the 
slit is turned vertically so as to transmit the vertical line of spectra, 
the horizontal wires alone are visible. If the slit is turned at an 
angle of forty-five degrees so that the diagonal set of spectra are 
transmitted, neither She vertical nor horizontal wires are seen, bin 
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;i very real-looking set of wires appears running diagonally in a 
direction perpendicular to the slit. Such a set of wires would, if 
.K'ting alone, give rise to the spectra transmitted. If the card is 
j)iorced with three pin-holes which transmit the central image and 
(WO second order spectra, a set of vertical wires is seen, twice as 
close together tis the actual wires. By cutting two slits in the screen 
ut right angles to each other, and arranging them so as to transmit 
the diagonal spectra, we see the gauze as if rotated through forty- 
degrees. 

In these experiments the object of placing a lens between the 
gauze screen and the eye is to enable us to remove any desired group 
of parallel diffracted rays. This can only be accomplished by bring- 
ing all of the parallel sets each one to its own focus, and intercepting 
tiieni at this point. A white card should be mounted at the point 
where the spectra appear sharpest, and the size and shape of the 
aperture desired for the transmission of any portion of the diffrac- 
tion pattern traced upon it with a sharply pointed pencil. 

These experiments are similar to the ones devised by Abb4, and 
furnish a very easy and convenient means of illustrating his theory. 

The Colors of Mixed Plates. — Interference colors of this type 
were discovered by Young, and descril)ed in the Philosophical 
Transaciion.s for 1802, and were subsequently studied by Sir David 
Brewster. Verdet and other writers on Optics have classified them 
with Newton's thin-film colors, and have given treatments which 
are not very rigorous, and fail to show where the energy goes to. 

'the colors are very easily obtained by pressing a little white of 
egg l)etween two pieces of plate glass, separating the platea and 
sijueezing them together a number of times so as to form a froth. 
The plates are to be pressed finnly together with a rotary sliding 
motion just before the froth l)ecomes sticky, enclosing a film made 
up of air and albumen in the form of a mosaic. The colors are best 
soon l)y holding the plate towards a distant window or other bright 
•source of light on a dark field. Certain wave-lengths will be found 
to be absent in the directly transmitted light. 

In Fig. 179 let A A represent the glass plates with the albumen 
und air elements between them. If the albumen elements give a 
Hulf-wave retardation for green light, the rays passing through 
tlu ru, when brought to a focus by /i, the lens of the eye will inter- 
with the rays passed by the air elements and we shall have an» 
abs('noe of green light at E. The source will therefore appear 
purplo. At F, in an oblique direction, where the illumination would 
bo zoro in the absence of the albumen mosaic, the phases agree 
bu uToen light, and we have a green halo or ring, the diagram being 
nn .itod about the axis of the lens. The distribution of the light in 
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the h*lft dqmds on the form of the elements of the mosaic. By 
pressing the plates firmly tether and sliding one over the other, 
Hba circular air-bubbles can be deformed into ellipses. The light in 
the ring wiU be more or less concentrated on opposite sides of the 
halo. If the ellipses were drawn out indefinitely, we should pass 
ow to the grating, and the points of concentration would become 
. • • , 1 , first order spectra, the 

Y V ^ ^ V T rest of the halo, disap- 

I "fr ' ‘ ' I I • • i A pearing. 

A very curious and in- 
^ teresting example of this 
concentration of light in 
a halo was observ^ by 
g the author when copying 
some diffraction gratings 
on bichromatized albu- 
men. The original grat- 
ing was ruled on glass, 
14,400 lines to the inch, 
a spacing so fine that 
copies were only obtained 
with considerable diffi- 
culty. 

Some of the films were 
found to have frilled in 
the process of washing, 
the buckling of the film 
following the grooves of 
the grating to a certain extent. The albumen surface was seen by 
the microscope to have frilled into oval patches of varying length, 
but of fairly constant width, the width being equal to three lines 
the original grating. In Fig. 179, H, we have a diagram illus- 
trating this condition. This plate when held before the eye showed 
A ring of wide aperture surrounding a brilliant source of light, with 
four distinct concentrations, two very bright, and two quite faint. 
Che photograph. Fig. 180, was made with this plate. The appear- 
ftnee reminded one most forcibly of a solar tu^ with parheto or 



modenms. 

• Talbofs Bands. — A curious tiqie of interference bands was de- 
1^ Tdbot * in 1837. If, when viewing a continuous Bpe<^ 
tram in a apedtroecr^, we plam a thin piece glasa or 
fmit of noa-hatf^ (rf the pupfl of the eye, with its edge towards the 
red edd of the qreetrum, a set of extremely blade bifmd 4 appear.s 
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crossing the spectrum parallel to the Fraunhofer lines. If, however, 
the thin plate be turned with its edge pointing towards the violet, 
no trace of the bands is to be seen. A thin cover-glass, such as is 
used for microscope slides, answers the purpose. If the glass is 
placed in front of the telescope lens it must be introduced from 
the side towards the blue end of the spectrum. 

Talbot gave an imperfect explanation of the bands on the ele- 
mentary principles of interference. The thin plate retards certain 
colors an odd number 
of half wave-lengths. 

These waves arrive at 
the retina in a condition 
to interfere destrue- 
tively with the waves 
which enter the un- 
covered portion of the 
pupil, the lens of the eye 
bringing them to the 
same point, conse- 
quently these colors are 
absent in the spectrum. 

The distinctness of the 
bands depends on the 
thickness of the plate, 
and Talbot’s explana- 
tion neither accounts for 
this nor for the appar- 
ently remarkable circumstance that the bands do not appear at 
all when the plate is turned with its edge the other way, covering 
the other half of the pupil, a change which should produce no 
effect on the interference theory; neither is it quite clear what 
becomes of the light. The correct explanation was first given by 
Airy.^ His treatment involves so much mathematics that it is 
difficult to follow the physical significance of the different steps. 

The following elementaiy treatment will make clear just how the 
bands are formed, and why they appear only when the plate is 
introduced on one side. Compare this case with the laminary 
grating. 

Incidentally we shall find that the echelon grating, which will b% 
described presently, is a special case of Talbot’s plate, the aperture 
partly covmd by the thin plate forming an echelon grating of two 
eloments. To see the ban^ at their biwt, the objectrglass of the 
spectroscope should be covered with a screen perforated with a& 
‘ Poggi Ann., WWvilij IVwfW., 1840, vol II; 1842. voL L 
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apertuie about 1 cm. in height by 5 mms. in width. The glass or 
il^ca plate can be mounted so as to cover the right- or left4iaad 
half of this aperture, or simply held in front of the eye. 

. Let AB, 181, be the aperture, one-half of which may be 
covered with the retarding plate. 

In the absence of the plate, the lens will form an image of the 
slit (which for the present we will consider illuminated with 
monochromatic light), bordered by faint maxima and minima. 
For the present we consider the prism removed, and the telesci^ 
directed in line with the collimator. The intensity curve, which 
rqrresents the image of the slit diagrammatically, is shown at I. 

Tlie first diffraction minima to the right and left of the central 
mMrimiim will lie in directions such that the path-difference be- 
tween the disturbances coming from the edges of the aperture is a 
adwle wave-length. If the right-hand half of the aperture is covered 



with a transparent plate whidi retards the wave-train one-half 
waVadength, we shall have eero illumination at the centre, and 
two bright maxima of equal intensity in the position previously 
bimtqiicd the first minima, as shown at /'. It is dear that the 
tn^Hliffraence for the left-hand maximum is one wavedength, 
and for the rig^t-hand one zero. We may therefore call the former 
tbe,8peethtm of the first order, and the latter the speetnm of 
iBto ortW, considering the apmture as a grating of two dement-'^- 
If .oonah^ the change as takii^ place twogreeahrel^, -starting 
Witt a tnagpai^ lan^ of infinite thinness which .g^ually 
it ia dear that the central maximum moves to ^ 
decreashiftt^iiiteod^, while its ne^boiing ' 
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increases in brightness moving in the same direction. When the 
t hickness corresponds to a half*wav6 retardation these two maxunia 
are of equal intensity, and occupy the positions previously occupied 
by the minima to the right and left of the central maximum. If we 
increase further the thickness of the plate the maxima drift 
further to the right, the left-hand one increasing in brilliancy, 
the right-hand one decreasing. When the retardation becomes one 
whole wave-length, we again have a single bright maximum at the 
centre, as with the uncovered aperture. In this case, however, it is 
the spectrum of the first order which is at the centre. As we go on 
increasing the thickness of the plate the march of the fringes con- 
tinues, new ones coming into view on the left and disappearing on 
the right, and the order of spectrum increasing. The condition 
when we have a pair of bright maxima will be recognized as the con- 
dition which obtains when an echelon grating is set for the position 
of double order, the single order position corresponding to the case 
when we have a single bright maximum at the centre. 

Suppose now that we have a thicker retarding plate and gradu- 
ally decrease the wave-length of the light which illuminates the 
slit from which the plane-waves are coming. We shall have the 
same march of the fringes as before, the gradual increase in re- 
tardation resulting from the decrease in wave-length. If our source 
emits two wave-trains of different wave-length, and the retarda- 
tion for one of the trains is an odd, and for the other an even 
number of half wave-lengths, it is clear that the single and double 
maxima exist simultaneously, and all trace of the maxima and 
minima will disappear owing to the form of the intensity curve; in 
other words, the lines are not resolved. 

Consider now the slit of a spectrometer illuminated with mono- 
chromatic light, the prism, aperture, and retarding plate arranged 
as shown in Fig. 182. If the plate retards the stream an even num- 
ber of half wave-lengths, we shall see in the instrument a single 
bright line with accompanying faint maxima and minima. If we 
now decrease the wave-length a trifle the line will move a little to 
the right, if we disregard the action of the prism. We can verify 
this experimentally by removing the prism and viewing the slit 
directly with the telescope. The slit can be illuminated with a 
monochromatic illuminator (spectroscope with narrow slit in 
place of the eye-piece), the slit of the instrument being substituted 
h‘r the slit of the first spectroscope. 

As we gradually decrease the wave-length by turning the piisms 
of t he illuminator, we shall see the line become double and single 
in succession, the doubling being accomplished by the march of the 
iftiigcs to ^ and their Buctuatii^ in&nsity in the manner 
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aIrMdIy deawibed. It is a little difficult to put into words the 
dumges which accompany the alteration of wave-length. The 
aiqiearance is much like that presented by a picket fence in motion 
viewed through a narrow vertical aperture, i.e, the pickets are only 
visible as they pass across a narrow vertical region. If we imagine 
the viability of the pickets to be a maximum as they cross the 
centre of the aperture and least when at the edges, we shall have a 
fairly accurate conception of the appearance of the moving maxima. 
Suppose that a change of 100 Angstrdm units in the wave-length is 
sufficient to change the single line to the double line. The changes 
vdiich take place in the focal plane of the telescope (prism removed) 
as we decrease the wave-length over this range are indicated in 
Fig. 182a. To avoid confusion each successive appearance is 
represented a little lower down in the figure. 

Now consider the prism in place, turning the telescope so as to 
view the deviated image. As we decrease the wave-length there 
will be a shift to the right as before, resulting from the retardation 
cl the plate, and a shift to the left, due to the increasing deviation 
product by the prism. If the compensation is perfect, the pris- 
.matic dispersion will shut up the picket-fence arrangement of lines 
in the diagram into single lines; in other words, if we illuminate 
the (dit simultaneously with all of the wave-lengths in the given 
noge of 100 Angstrom units, we shall not see a short continuous 
qiectrum, but sin^e bright lines, to the intensity of which all the 
waves'oontribute. These lines are of course much narrower than 
tiw corresponding range of the continuous spectrum which would 
be formed in the absence of the plate. We thus see that the re- 
tardation has the effect of compressing a narrow region of the 
qieetrum into a much narrower one which constitutes one of the 
bright Talbot bands. 

Hie Echelon Grating. — We have seen that the resolving-power 
of a, grating is represented by the product of the number of lines 
and order of spectrumu The brilliant idea occurred to Micfael- 
«oa to secure high resolution by increasing the order oi spectrum 
kotead of the number of lines. The order of spectrum is the path- 
liiffRenoe measured in wave-lengths between two adjacent elc- 
inmts cf die grating, and this can be increased 1^ the introduction 
of A ihiss (date. Tte echelon ctmsists of a number of rectangular 
idodoi glaaB aU cut from a single plane-pandM plate of optical 
l^[^.atid arranged in the form of a flight of stsfw, each rtep form- 
ia^la ltoe of die gradt^ as shown in Fig. 188 in which the grating 
ns 1,1 Knee, OM of thm being a clear space at the edge 
widert {date. It is clear that the retardation of dMwrbanccs 
iraai t^ i^ereaaes by equal amounts aa we pals aeross 
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the grating, say 10,000 waves at each step, giving us a spectrum 
of the 10,000 order and a resolving-power of 110,000. 

A very clear idea of the operation of the instrument can be ob- 
tained by following the transition from a diffraction grating made 
of parallel slits or wires to an echelon, and thence to the prism, 
(insider an aperture 1 cm. in width divided into ten elements 
by wires and covered by a lens which forms focussed spectra in 
the directions indicated by the lines, in which the angular diver- 
gence has been enormously exaggerated of course (Fig. 184). In 
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reality, with a very coarse grating such as is here assumed there 
will be diffraction in directions inclined at only a very small 
angle to the right and left of the directly transmitted mys. 

In the direction of the first order spectrum the path-difference 
between the edge rays will be lOX. Now consider ten transparent 
laminae, each giving a retardation of X, placed one above the other 
over the aperture forming a flight of steps, or an echelon as shown 
in the figure, the wires having been removed. The aero order 
spectrum now appears in the position previously occupied by tihe 
first order, since the thick end of the echelon gives a retardation 
lOX, which just compensates the formhr path-difference of 
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lOX in this Erection. The old sero order direction is now that of 
tile first order. If, instead of suddenly introducing the plates, wc 
consider them as increasing from zero to a thickness giving a re- 
twlation of X, the spectra will shift gradually to the left as shown 
in the treatment of the Talbot fringes. 

We now consider the thickness of each plate doubled. The second 
order spectrum now appears in the normal direction, and the zero 
order moves one step more to the left, as shown in the figure. As 
we continue to increase the thickness of the plates, the zero order 
goes off to larger angles. Owing to the dispersion of the plates the 
retardation is greater for short X’s, and the shift to the left of the 
zero order spectrum (and all of the others) will be greater for blue 
than for red. This effect will be identified with the spectrum formed 
by the prism, into which we shall presently transform the echelon 
by mal^g the width of the steps vanishingly small. 

With plates retarding lOOX, we have the 100th order spectrum 
in the normal direction, and the 99th on its left and the lOlst on 
its right. The resolving-power will now be 1000, just sufficient 
to resolve the D lines of so^um. A grating ' of this type was made 
by the author out of a carefully selected sheet of mica, shortly 
after Michelson’s announcement which proved of some value for 
demonstration purposes. With the , exaggerated angles shown in 
the figure it is impossible to represent correctly the position of 
the zero order spectrum. As shown, we must consider that there 
are 99^g)ectra between it and the 100th order spectrum which is 
on the normal, the 50th order coming halfway between. 

In point of fact the zero order qiectrum lies in the direction of 
the ray refracted, by a prism of 1 mm. base and 1 cm. width, into 
whidi we shall presently transform the echelon. 

We have assumed that we have been operating with monochro- 
matic light thus far, but now suppose that we have two wave- 
kogths differing by a very small quantity such that the difference 
r ef their retardations by one of the plates amounts to only half it 
^ve-tength. The spectra formed hy this second radiation will 
fidl halfway between those formed by the first, and we shall htc 
iHrioe as many lines as before, in otiwr words the two radiations 
iHlI be ^^resolved/’ 

li the difference in wave-length of the two radiations were such 
•i ^ give difference of 3X in their retardations the 97th order of 
dim wfooU coincide with the 100th order of the other, and we should 
be niud)ie to differentiate them. This is one of the disadvantages 
eiAddn, but means of overcoming it will be deecrifapd io 
hifOm treatment'of the instrument in the Chapter on Interfere 
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once Spectroscopes. In the case which has been given, the platee 
will each be 0.1 mm. thick (since retardation = [(n~ l)dl/X» .5 X.l/ 
.0005 « 100) and the total thickness at the left 1 mm. 

Transformation of Echeton into Prism. — We shall now gradu- 
ally transform the echelon into a prism with a width of 1 cm. and 
a base of 1 mm., and see how its resolving-power compares with 
that of the echelon. We double the number of plates, halving the 
thickness so that the slope of the flight of steps remains the same 
and have therefore in the normal direction the 50th order spec- 
trum, but the same resolving-power as l)efore, as we now have 20 
elements in the grating. The zero order spectrum remains fixed in 
position and the spectrum halfway to the normal drops to the 
25th order spectrum, as shown in the figure. The angular separa- 
tion of the spectra becomes twice as great as before, as this de- 
pends solely on the increment of path-difference due to obliquity. 
But owing to the decrease of one-half in the order of spectrum any 
spectrum of given order on the left, except the zero order 
swung back towards the normal direction. We continue this 
process until the thickness of each plate reaches its original value 
(retardation of X). The first order spectrum now appears in the 
normal direction, and we have 1000 steps, giving the same resolv- 
ing-power, which is now due solely to the large number of lines. 
The zero order spectrum will lie to the left at an angular distance 
such as to make the path-difference between the edge rays lOOOX. 

With a further reduction of step width tlie spectrum of the first 
order swings away from the zero order spectrum, moving to the 
right until, when we have reduced the step width to X, the first 
order spectrum is at 90® to the normal, that is to say it vanishes 
and the stepped surface has become optically flat in so far as the 
wave-length with which we are operating is concerned. We now 
have 20,000 steps and only the spectrum of zero order, which is 
in reality the image formed by the prism into which the echelon 
has been transformed. As we have seen the position of the zero 
order is a function of X, which accounts for the prismatic spectrum. 

The base of the prism being 1 mm. thick it will resolve only lines 
«oparated by a distance of 10 times the distance between the D 
lines showing that the echelon has 10 times the resolving-power of 
a prism of equal base thickness. Echelons used in practice are 
usually about 40 cms. thick (i.«. 40 plates of 1 cm. each) and have, 
therefore, the resolving-power of a train of prisms with a total base 
thickness of 4 metres. This is 400 times the base thickness required 
fur the D lines, which require a resolving-power of 1000, hence the 

solying-power of the 40 plate echelons works out as 400,000 about 
i he right^rder of magnitude, or more than that of a 6-inch, 2Hooi 
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ooDcave grating ruled with 30,000 lines to the inch in the second 
(adertqpeetrum. 

Anpmaleas Propagation of Waves in tire Wdnity of Fod. — 
curious discovery was made by Gouy in 1890, that in its pas* 
sage through a focus a wave gained a half wave-length, as if its 
vdocity of prop^ation was accelerated in the vicinity of the focus. ^ 
He employed a pair of Fresnel mirrors, one of which was concave, 
^ ^ the light falling upon them at neariy 

noiuial incidence. 

The arrangement of the apparatus is 
shown in Fig. 185a. An illuminated 
pin-hole at S sends light to the two 
mirrors at C and D. C is a concave 
silvered mirror made by cutting a small 
square from a spectacle lens, D is a 
plane silvered mirror of the same size. 
The distance of the source S from the 
mirrors is 1.5 metres and the mirror C 
brings the rays to a focus at F, about 
35 or 40 cms. from C. The fringes are 
observed at 0 with an eye-piece, or 
better with a microscope of low power 
(30-40 diameters). If there were no 
advance of the wave in its passage 
through the focus, we should have a 
fringe ^stem with a white centre bor- 
dered on each side by colored fringes, as with tiie ordinary mirrors. 
What we see is a eystem with a black centre, with lateral fringes of 
ccdprs complementary to those usually observed. 

^ ' llie fringes are circular ance the two sources, one at F, the other 
dti^ce SD behind the plane-mirror, are practically in line. 
Gold’s experiments were repeated by Fabry * and later Iqr Zee- 
mMi, who used a lens made of loelai^ q>ar, placed between two 
’llleid prisms. This lens was doub^ refracting and gave two real 
Inuges of the source, at different distances. A similar arrange- 
l|it#t snbeequently used by Sagnac and by Beiohe is shown in 
Jilgi 18S&. The Ught of a mercury lamp a is focussed upon a 
small aperture e, traversing the Nicol d and the dou^y nfraeting 
IS.' The latter has focal lengths of 304 and 412 cms., and the 
IreMm c and e was about 7 metres. The Nieols are 
[ tiie lens turned until its prindpal section jnakes an 
OOi^ pCAi* frith the phmes of the Nieols. Hie drcular htitges are 

146-31S. 

* /MM. A Maa. Sd zmIm, 8, p. 33 (18^. 
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observed with a powerful eye-piece. With this arrangement we can 
see the fringes, not only between the foci, but in front of and behind 
them. If the diaphra^ in front of the fens e has a diameter of 3 
cms., we observe a ^stem with a white centre about .5 m. in front 
of the first focus, t.e. between the focus and the lens; on moving 
the Nicol eye-piece back the fringes become indistinct until we ar- 
rive at a point about .5 m. behind the focus, when they again 
appear, this time with a dark centre, owing to the change of phase 
produced by the passage of the waves through the first focus. Be- 
hind the second focus we again find rings with a white centre. If 
the diaphragm is contracted to a diameter of 1 cm., it is found that 
as the focus is approached periodic changes of the centre of the 
system occur, and the fringe system can be followed through the 
foci, where no sudden change occurs, Sagnac explains the apparent 
anomalous propagation as a result of diffraction, and shows that 
we may have a somewhat similar pl^nomenon, when plane-waves 
pass throu^ a circular aperture, without passing through a 
focus. ^ 

We remember from our study of Huygens’s principle that the 
resultant of the disturbances from a circular zone in the aperture 
at a point on the axis is retarded in phase with respect to a dis- 
turbance travelling from the centre of the aperture along the axis. 
The phase-difference between the two becomes less as we move 
the point away from the aperture. It is as if the phase of the re- 
sultant vibration from the circular zone was propagated along the 
axis with a velocity greater than that of a plane-wave, or greater 
than that of a disturbance from the centre of the aperture, for if 
it lags less and less upon the phase of the axial disturbance it must 
lx? travelling faster. This does not mean, however, that we are 
actually dealing with an abnormal velocity of light, for the di- 
rection of the axis does not coincide with the direction of propaga- 
tion of the elementary waves from the circular zone. If we have a 
spherical wave starting from the circumference of the aperture we 
can regard the velocity with which its point of intersection with 
the axis travels, as the velocity of the resultant phase. It will be 
greater than the vdooity of light in the vicinity of the aperture and 
equal to it at a great distance. Now the phase of the resultant at 
given instant on the axis, of all of the disturbances coming 
from the aperture, depends upon the size of the aperture. 

is true of the illumination, which is zero for points so situated 
fhat the aperture contains 2, 4, 6, etc., Fresnel zones. If now we 
tlofine the velocity of light as the velocity with which a given phase 
^>f vibration travels along the axis, it is clear that if we restrict the 

* ^8 S, 721, 1208. 
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wave to tin pprklOD passed by the aperture, the velocity at dtfiiud 
abow may be modifi^ by diffraction. 

We wffl now investigate exactly what happens in the case of a 
snail aperture, and in the case of a wave passing through a focus. 

Take first the case of a circular aperture, through which a wave- 
train has passed. If we are at a great distance from the aperture 
the resultant phase due to all of the disturbances will agree with 
that due to the one coming from the centre, since the path-differ- 
ences are practically zero. This resultant phase will be accelerated 
90° on the phase which we should have if the wave had not been 
restricted by the screen with its small aperture, as we saw in the 
Chapter on Huygens’s Principle, for we must consider the second- 
ary wavelets as starting with a phase one-quarter period in ad- 
vance of the phase on the wave-front. If the phase which we 
should have at the point if the wave were unrestricted be repre- 
sented by an arrow pointing verticaUy, the phase which we have 
with the small circular aperture can be represented by an arrow 
pdnting to the right, retardatioirs of phase being represented by 
counterdockwise rotations of the vector. 

» If now we approach the aperture along the axis the illumination 
will increase, reaching its maximum value when we reach a point 
aoph that the aperture contains oim Fresnel zone. The phase will 
(bift back 90°, however, as a result of the X/2 path-difference be- 
tween the disturbances coming from the edge and centre elements, 
■0 thatlt agrees with the phase given by the unrestricted wave 
(vertical arrow). Moving still nearer to the aperture, the illumina- 
tion decreases, reaching tire value zero when the aperture contains 
two zones: the phase suffers a further retardation of 90°, as we 
can eadbr see by compounding the resultant by the graphical 
me^od, the elementary vector arrows forming a closed cirde at 
tilis pdnt. This first arrow, representing the effect from the cen- 
tnd eionent, points to the right. Succeeding ones, with increatsng 
^jaliaae retardations, represent reraltant effects from circular zones 
faUTOOnding the central element. Just before we reach the point 
4!^ zero illununation, the vector which gives us the resultant phase 
hIkI enqditude is a tiiort arrow pobting to the left. Passing the 
Mfo pdnt, the phase springs back suddmly to the value which it 
had at the most distant point, that is. It is accelerated 180°. This 
itflue thing occurs over and over again as we approadi the aperture . 

however, that as we approach the apwture the minima 
aie Dohmger eqiud to aero, that is the vectors do not form a closed 
einie, Iml a'pe^on of a spiral. The phase at these pointsis the 
same as at the maxima, tiiat is it is represented by tbe ver- 
tiealartow foining theheginniag and end of the turn of 
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The maxima and minima gradually die out and we end up with a 
phase represented by a vertical arrow, that is retarded 90° on that 
of the distant point. 

We thus see that as we pass from the aperture to the distant 
point we gain 90° in phase, the phase, however, oscillating back 
and forth through 180° a number of times, as was found in the ex- 
periment with the lens of Iceland spar. 

This same thing takes place in the case of a wave passing through 
a focus. At the focus the path-difference between disturbances 
coming from the centre and edge of the wave becomes zero; that 
is, the focus corresponds to the distant point in the previous case, 
and we have the phase represented by an arrow pointing to the 
right. As we pass through the focus the phase arrow begins to 
turn down and we have similar oscillations, ending up with an 
arrow pointing downwards when we get so far from the focus that 
the maxima and mininui have disappeared. The passage of the 
wave through a focus is thus seen to result in an acceleration of 
phase of 180°; we can regard the decrease in area of the wave-front 
asWe approach the focus as analogous to restricting it by a small 
circular aperture. 
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INTERFERENCE SPECTROSCOPES 


In the Chapter on Diffraction we have discussed the action of 
U>e <Mractlon grating, and we will now take up the subject of the 
more recently devised spectroscopes, which should ^ve been 
hnsated in the Chapter on Interference, but which has been post- 
poned for the reason that certain points cannot be well understood 
witiiout previously considering the theory of the grating. We will 
begin with the Michelson interferometer, which is, perhaps, the 
best^nown type. 

The Michelson Interfermneter. — Interference fringes were 
anpl<qred by Fizeau and others for the study of the composition 
(ff U^t in a crude way (for example the periodic disappearance of 
^ fringes of sodium light in the case of Newton’s rings) but 
A. A. Michelson was the first to construct an instrument of pre- 
dsion based upon interference, and to stddy systematically the 
fiije>stracture of spectrum lines. 

% his brilliant invention of the interferometer he opened up a 
widefidd of research and furnished us with an instrument capable 
of showing in a most beautiful manner the interference phenomena 
of tiiin and thick plates, wedgenshaped or plane-parallel, which we 
have studied with.nmpkr apparatus. 

(The essential parts of this instrument are four plates of glass 
as shown in Fig. 186 . Plates A and R are cut from the 


same jnece of ^ass accurately (dane-purallel. Both may be trans- 
fpiutf or A may be half 'dlvered on the surface opposed to B. 
and D are heavily silvered on thdr front surfaces. Plate D 


A mounted on a carriage wranged so ^t it can be moved along 


liiiallel tnys by means of a smew. The action' of the apparatus is 
iP'ftAows: Li^t from a source S made d^tl^ oonv^gent by s 


Inl upon the plate A, the beam being ditdded into two por- 
tlMli fay tfae half-silvered surface. If the source has a eonridetable 
ai|!a> each pin ^me, no lens is requiiedi@One portion is reflected 
to ^miRor I^%ie other transmitted throu^ B to tire mirfor at 
is fbed in position. The mirror i> retiims the light to A, 
npeit^nf H eeeai^ through the half-Hsilveted film and entering 
ttiiohMvver'a tqre, wl^ is located at 0, at which point pon- 
wHjpvl beam sheidd home to a foeus. The li^t rti|0iid 

ms ' 
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frwn C is In part reflected from the silver film and enters the eye 
over the same path. If the path-difference is an odd number of 
half wave-lengths, these two streams will interfere destructively 
and we shall have darkness. The path-difference between the two 
rays can be altered by moving the mirror D by means of the screw, 
consequently the point in question upon the half-silvered surface 
will appear alternately bright and dark as the carriage is moved 
along the ways. The plate B is not essential, and its object will be 
explained presently.)We can get a better idea, perhaps, of the action 
of the instrument in the fdlowing way: The mirror C is seen by 
reflection in tiie half-silvered film in coincidence with the mirror D. 

t5 


i 

c 


Fio.l8d 

if the optics paths are the Bame.(The instrument is thus the equiv- 
«ent of two parallel reflecting surfaces, one real the other virtu al , 
the distance between which can be varied;^ The phenomena pre- 
sented by the interferometer ate thus stmUar to those shorm by 
thm films, the differenoe lying in the fact that in the present case 
we may make the distance between the reflecting surfaces as great 
or as small as we pkaseA 

' The fact that the two mams which interfere are widely separated 
(at right an^es) makes it posdble to introduce objects of large 
area {e.g. a tube iUled With a gas, the dispersion of which is to Jie 
investigated) is <rf great importance. One of the reflecting iflann 
noing a virtud image, results can be accomplished which are im- 
possible with two material reflectors, for one can be brmqdit into 
exact (xfincidence with the other, or n^e to pass through it. If tl^ 
Virtual reflector makes jt small anj^ with*the real one, and ths 
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dirtaiMe them is small, we observe the fringes shonm by a 

riiin wedgeHsh^)ed film (such as are seen in the case of Newton’s 
rings). These tu« located in the plane of the reflector. By moving 
tl» mirrw forward or back we can cause the reflecting planes to 
intersect idong a line, and along this line we have the black “cen- 
tnd fringe” seen with white light irhich corresponds to the Newton 
Uaek spot observed on veiy thin 8oap*filins. The change of phase 
occurs at the oblique mirror, one reflection bemg from a glass- 
sQvn surface, the other from ^ver*air. If the two reflecting planes 
(the real and the virtual one) are exactly parallel, we have circular 
fringes (located at infinity) of the type first described by Haidinger. 
These are best seen with a telescope or with the eye focussed for 
distanoe. This type of interference we have already studied in the 
case of thick plates. We can, with this instrument watch the in* 
crease in the diameter of the circular Haidinger fringes as the re- 
fleetii^ planes approach each other, until, when they are prac- 
tia^ in contact, the whole field becomes uniformly bright or 
'dprk; ' according to the exact setting of the mirror. This means 
moKiy that the central drcular spot of the fringe system has be- 
OBine so large that it fills the entire fiirid of view, 
g) Tim (date B is called the compensator, and is introduced to 
JBidte^die two optical paths eyimnetricaL In its absence it is ob* 
vjous from the diagram that one of the interfering beams which 
ratoB t^ eye has traversed tiie plate A three times, while the 
Qt^ has passed through i(; but once; the double tranrit of the latter 
rity throng the compensaW makes the two paths optically equiva- 
knft.^)frhe compensator has also anothOT use, for by turning it 
sB^^ we can increase or diminish tire optic^ path, thus com- 
p w sati ng for and measuring a change produced in the otiier path, 
Ml fef example, Iqr the introduction <rf a tldn film, tire irfractive 
ittdBtl <tf whidi we witii to determine.), 

of Intarferameter. — * i%e frrilowing dheetirms for 
lj|e ade of the instrument ue tidcen from JHann’s Manual ef Ad- 
0^Optic». ” Measure roug^y the distance from the silver half' 
Ito tqppn tile rear of the plate A to the front of the minor C. Set 
|M ndnw D, hy turning the. worm wheel, so ttot tie distal from 
tiit raar o$ A ia the same as that of C from A, lldB n^ not be 
done aeeoiptely. It is suggested because it is wrfwp to find the 
UfaHMiriMi tte distance between the mirror the virtual 
of- tile admir C is smidl. This distanel^itil hereafter b(' 
oidlMtiie i&tanee bettveen the mirrors. 

'**llew)dbme a sodium burner, or some other source of monoebro- 
iaiMle%l^at5,intiie}Hindt^foeos(rfalenBofdM^^>i^ 
iCridtM|MMiy that ilie beam be atri^ HoM 
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some small object, such as a pin or the point of a pencil, between 
L and A." 

A pin-hole in a card is preferred by the author, as the vertical 
and horisontal adjustments can be made with greater precision. 
It must be removed when iooking for fringes of course. 

On looking into the mstrument from 0, thre^ images of the 
small object will be seen. One image is formed by reflection at the 
front surfaces of A and D; the second is formed by the reflection 
at the rear surface of A and the front surface of D; the third 
is formed by reflection from the front surface of C and the rear 
surface of A. Interference fringes in the monochromatic light are 
found by bringing this third image into coincidence with either 
of the other two by means of the adjusting screws upon which the 
mirror C rests. If, however, it is desired to find the images in white 
light, the second and third of these images should be brought into 
coincidence, becauw then the two paths of the light in the instru- 
ment are aymmetrioal, i.e, each is made up of a given distance in 
air and a given thickness of glass. When the paths are sym- 
metrical, the fringes are always approximately arcs of circles as 
described above. If, however, the first and third images are made 
to wincide, then the two optical paths are unsymmetrical, t.c. the 
path from A to C has more glass in it than from AtoD, and in this 
the fringes may be ellipses or equilateral hyperbolae, because . 
of the artigmatism which is introduced by the two plates A and B. [ 
It is quite probable that the fringes will not appear when the two 
images of the small objects seem to have been brought in to coin- 
cidence. This is simply due to the fact that the eye cannot judge 
with suflioient accuraqy for this purpose when the two are really 
superposed. To find the fringes, then, it is only necessary to move 
the adjusting screws slightly back and forth. As the instrument has 
hero been described, the second image lies to the right of the first. 

Having found the fringes the student should practise adjust- 
nient until he can produce at will the various forms of fringes. 

Us the circles appear whm the distance between the mirrors is 
not zero, and when the mirror D is strictly parallel to the virtual 
•mai^ of C. The aeounu^ of this adjustment may be tested by 
moving the eye sidewaye and up and down while looking at the 
circ cs. If the adjustmoiit is oonsoti any given circle will not change 
* s latneter, as th^ ^ 3 ^ is thus moved. To be sure, the circles ap» 
to move across the plates because their centre is at the foot of 
^ l^Grpendicular dropp^ from the eye to the mirror Z), but their 
pv? diameters are independent of the lateral motion of the 
For this reason it is advisable to use the circular fringes 
possible. 
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“To find 'Hte {rbiges in white light, acljust so that the mono- 
ehromatio fringes an arcs of circles. Move the carriage rapidly 
by intervak of a quarter turn or so of the worm wheel. When the 
the white-light fringes has been passed, the curvature of 
the fringes will have changed sign, i.e. if the fringes wen convex 
toward the r^ht, they will now be convex toward the left. Having 
thus located wit^ rather narrow limits the position of the mirror 
D, which corresponds to zero difference of path, it is only necessary 
to nidace the sodium light by a source of white light, and move 
the mirror D by means of the worm slowly through this r^on 
until the binges appear.” 

A better control of the motion can be obtained by placing a small 
white gas flame behind the sodium flame. This gives us a white 
spot in the centn of the field, on which the color^ fringes appear 
when we reach the centn of the i^stem. 

“These white-light fringes an stnngly colored with the colors of 
Newton’s rings. The central fringe — the one which indicates 
exactly the porition of zero difference of path — is, as in the case 
of Newton’s rings, black. This black fringe wiU entinly free 
«from color, i.e. perfectly achromatic, if the plates A and H an of 
the same piece of glass, an equally Uiuflc, and an strictly parallel. 
T£ they an matched plates, i.e. if they an made of the same piece 
joi glain and have the same thickness, their parallelism should be 
adjusted, until the central fringe of t^ eystem is perfectly achro- 
Wtic.* When this is correctly done, the colon of the bands on 
^tlm' side of the central one will be symmetrically arranged with 
respect to the central black fringe.” - 

JI the instrument is illuminated with sodium light it will be found 
tihat the fringes become invisible ’periodically as the minor is 
moved, for reasons which have been given in the Chapter on Inter- 
tennce. It will be found instructive to illuminate the instrument 
with a lithium flame containing a little sodium, and note the short- 
ness of the periods oi indistinctness. In using the instrument to 
measure the refractive index or diqMonion of a gas, the tube con- 
.leining the gas can be dosed with plates thin plate i^lass, which , if 
of good quality, do not much affect the afgtearanoebf the fringes. 
The tube is hi^y exhausted and the gas Umn ih^y admitted, the 
shift in the fringe system being (feteimined t^^ebnnting the num- 

’her of bands whidi cross the hi^ in the tdescciw used to view then). 

' ^Ehe interesting investigation Johonnott * on the thidmess of 
the ''Made spi^” on soap-films, is an m(ample,<^ the many inter- 
est^ 4>l^ti<ms of the interferometer. If we know the thickn^ 
of a kaaspaient {date we can measure its refractive index by in* 

« no- Uaa.. a. SOI. iSsB. 
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serting it in one of the optical paths of the instrument and measur- 
ing the fringe displacement. The white intern must be used of 
course in conjunction with the sodium or other monochromatic 
system, as the central fringe is the only one that can be identified. 
The abnormal displacement of the central band referred to in the 
Chapter on Interference must also be remembered. 

It is evident now that if the refractive index of a film is known 
the thickness can be determined. Johonnott found that, by em- 
ploying a battery of 54 soap-films mounted on frames, it was pos- 
sible to get a measurable shift of the fringes even when the films 
were so thin that they refused to reflect light, showed the 
Newton black. 

The thickness was found to vary between .00006 mm. and .0004 
mm. 

Effects of Surface Films on ffie Mirrors. — In general the cen- 
tral fringe, with white light, is blacks its locus being the intersec- 
tion of the real mirror with the virtual image of the other. The 
path-difference being sero in this case, it is obvious that the destruc- 
tive interference must result from a phase-change due to reflection 
of the two rays under different conditions, as is the case with the 
black spot” of Newton's rings, as we have seen. With the type 
of interferometer used by Michelson in repeating Fizeau's experi- 
ment on the velocity of light in a moving current of water, the 
central fringe is white inst^ of black, as no phase-change occurs 
in this case. One ray is reflected twice from silver (once from the 
air side and once from the glass side), while the other ray is twice 
transmitted through the silver. As Z^man ‘ has shown, however, 
if the silver is modified by the action of chemical vapors, the cen- 
tral fringe may become black. A copper mirror obtained by 
cathodic sputtering gave a black fringe unless protected by a 
thin film of celluloid, applied immediately after the sputtering. 
Gold and silver mirrors give a white centi^ fringe, but curiously 
enough an alloy of 10% Au-90% Ag gave a bbck one. In all 
cases where a very high degree of accuracy is required, it is well to 
f^uard agdnst possibte deterioration of the metal film with time. 
Zeeman found that a freshly sputtered silver film gave a white 
central fringe, midway between two dark ones, but in half an 
hour it had moved towards one of the dark fringes by one-sixth of 
i'he fringe width. 

'Twyman and Oreen’s Application of die Interferometer to die 
Correction of Imperfections in Prisms and Lenses. — A very gi^t 
^vance in the method of testing and correcting imperfections in 
prisms and lenses was made at the firm of Adyn Hilger by Twyman 

^ gML /. 1^. ChmU, Coheii-FMtb«nd. 1027. 
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«ad Qraan. 'tlte intolerometer is ifiiiininated by plane-waves 
futnished a point source at the focus of an extremely well- 
oonected le^. A screen perforated with a hole .6 mm. in diameter 
£9 [daoed in front of the source, which may be a mazda lamp with 
oj^ globe. The first objective is placed in the position L shown 
in ftg. 187 and a second objective placed at 0 which focusses the 



waves upon a small aperture in a second siseeii, throui^ whidi the 
observations are'ma^. The improvement over the old method 
of using the interferometw lies in the use of truly plane-waves, and 
the' second objective. If the two uniting wave-fronts are both truly 
idane, the wlmle field of view will appear of uniform intensity (or 
color).. If now a prism P is introdu^ into one path as dM}wn in 
(be figure, any distentions of the plaoe-wave-front resulting from 
two transmissionB thirou^ the prinn cause fringes to appear on 
untformly illuminated field. If, for examide, ^ere is a tabular 
hi the prism of sli^tly higW lehnetive index than that of 
the rest of the glass, a cystem of concentric rinp will appear, and 
^ area in which appear is marked on the face of ^ prism. 
AjtTwyraan diows > this fringe gystcan may be reguded as con- 
tdttr of the deformed wave-front, vrtiich loeahse the regions 
of equal d^atton (or depresrion) like the contour lines on a map. 

Tte fringes would present the same appearance if the watre-front 
wen levera^, the dt^tiona becoming dqneaBfamu^ and «f r^u>^' 
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therefore, some method of diatinguiahing between the two as we 
must know whether the bad spot in the prism has a higher or lower 
refractive index than that of the rest of the glass. This can be 
done by pressing against the support of the mirror behind the 
prism, wUch retards slightly the reflected wave-front and the 
fringes expand if the deformation is a “valley” in wave-front Wt 
tis shown in the figure, while if the deformation is a hill, the rings 
will close in. In the former case the region causing the deformation 
has a higher refractive index than that of the surrounding glass, 
and the correction is made by marking the area on the face of the 
prism and then rubbing away some of the glass from the surface 
with a very smaU polishing tool until the field becomes uniform 
again. In other words the thickness of the prism has been locally 
reduced to compensate for the local high index of refraction. The 
prism obviously has been corrected in this case for two transmis- 
sions, and would have to be used with the original plane (or un- 
corrected surface) silvered, the rays being reflected back to the 
single lens which serves as edli^tor and telescope (Littrow 
qiectrograph). 

For a prism which is to be used in the usual way with a single 
transmission, the correction would be one-half of that indicated 
by the interferometer. 

The method has been adapted also to the correction of lenses, 
and practically perfect lenses, {oisms and plates can now be made 
from glass which is not absolutely homogeneous, — and even the 
best optical glass is not free from defects. 

The Twyman and Green interferometo* can be adjusted by the 
following method, which can be used as an alternative to the one 
given for the Michelson instrument (which is merely the T. and G. 
one without the lenses). 

Two ^ts of li^t are seen on the back of the perforated screen 
in front of the lamp, caused by the rays which pass through the 
half-silvered plate after reflection from the two l^k mirrors, and 
two similar spots on the screen at the focus of the second objective. 
The two pain of spots should be brou^t simultaneously into coin- 
cidence with Ihe two apertures, by tilting the half-silvered plate 
and one of the back mirron. The opal lamp is then replaced by a 
aodium flame or otker source of monochromatic radiations and on 
looking through t^ eye aporture, the fringes are seen, which csat 
ho widened by tUting one of the back mirrors until one of them 
fills the entire field. If the screens are painted white, it is ea^ 
b) sec the small spots. 

There is an essential differraoe between i|iis method of testing, 
plates and that emj^oyed by Rseau, which was described in-tim 
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CSia|)tor We m dealing here with two transmia- 

sloi» throQghr eay, a plate of thickness <. The retardation on the 
other ray is therefore 2/it— 2f or 2(/i-l)t| wbioh is the quantity 
tested. In tiie Fiseau instrument, in which the light is reflected 
from the upper and lower surface of a plate, the retardation is 
shnjpdty that ^ the plate, or 2/it. Plates for echelon gratings, which 
will be described presently, require the constancy of (p— l)t, as 
they are used with a single transmission. 

To correct a large plate which is to be cut up into echelon plates, 
the Fiseau fringes and the fringes obtained with the Twyman and 
Green interferometer are plotted, by which variations in the re- 
fractive index can be found to the sixth decimal place. 

P Determination of Refractive Index and Dispersion with die 
biterferometer. — The refractive index of a transparent plate and 
its dispersion can be obtained by means of white light in combi- 
nation with monochromatic light of a single wave-length. The 
determination (rf the dispermon is based upon the shift between the 
true and the apparent position of thec^tre of the ssrstem of fringes 
foimed by wUte light, which we have just studied. The plate 
riicmld be sensibly plan^parallel, and should be cut in two, the two 
pc^ons placed in the paths of the interfering beams in such posi- 
tions that they cover the same portion of the field. We may illu- 
minate the instrument with a sodium flame backed by a candle 
flame. -The two ifleoes of the plate should be so arranged that 
they can be rotat^ about vertical axes, one of them very slowly 
and uniformly, the angles of rotation being measured with a mirror 
aad icale. Wecansettliemnormaltoth6rayB,by turning them to 
the pc^t where the direction of motion of the fringes resulting 
from the increase of path with increasing incidence angle reverses. 

Adjust the instrument so that both wfaite4]ght fringes and 
the s^umfrkiges appear in the field. Then turn one plate through 
a ocmvenient angle, which is read from the scale. Turn the other 
plate very slowly, counting the imdium fringes as they pass over 
CKMs hair of the obaerving t^aoc^ until the white fringes 
attD appear and occupy tiirir former poriticm. Let the angle 
iMngh which the plates have bew turned be t, the fringe count 

0,^tMelamBoi the glaee/, its r^ractive index p, and the wave- 

of the sodium light X, it can be shown that 

«-JVX)(l-co8 0+^* 

t(l— cosi)-JVX * 

lBi|ieil#e term ArV/2f is negligible. We now wHsmow pla*® 
^ Iteeiitfhial poison, and move the ioteifeieiii^ 
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the white-light fringes appear in Uieir formw position, oounting 
the sodium fringes as they cross the hair. The numl^ will be 
greater than W, the difference, which we wiU odl 2N', being due 
to the dispersion. 

The Cauchy dispersion formula can be assumed, ti^A+BfK*, 
and we have i\r'=2Bt'/X*, in which f is the thickness of the i^aas 
introduced by the rotation,* as was shown in the Chapter on 
Interference. 

/ Light-Waves as Standards of Length. — Probably the most im- 
portant use to which the interferometer Jhas been put was the de- 
termination of the length of the standard metre in wave-lengths of 
the monochromatic radiations from cadmium. The invariableness 
of the wave-length of the radiation sent out from the atoms of a 
metal, brought to a state of luminescence by electrical discharges 
in a high vacuum, suggests their adoption as a standard of length. 
This proposition was first made by Lamont in 1823, and subse- 
quently by Dr. Gould about fifty years ago. At that time the 
interferometer in its present form was unknown, and the method 
proposed involved the use of the diffraction grating, the measure- 
ment of its width, and the determination of angles, all of which 
measurements would have entailed no very inconsiderable errors. 
Michelson suggested the use of hif interferometer, and through 
the efforts of Dr. Gould, who represented the United States in the 
International Committee of Weights and Measures, was asked to 
cony out the experiments at the International Bureau at Sdvres in 
collaboration with Benoit. A very complete description of the 
method will be found in Professor Michelson’s book, Ligkt-Wauea 
and Their Uaes (Chicago University Press, 1903). 

The general principle of the method can be briefly outlined as 
follows: — 

The problem is to measure the distance between the two marks 
on the standard metre bar in terms of the wave-length of light, or, 
in other words, find out how many light-waves there ate in a beam 
a metre long. 

A bronze bar 10 cms. in length, of the form shown in Fig. 188, 
Was prepared, on the ends of which two eilvered-glass mirrom wne 
mount^ which could be made accurately parallel by observing 
the interferaioe fringes, formed in the manner to be described 
presently. The principle consisted in finding the number of lighir 
waves in a beam wl^ length was equal to the distance between 
the planes rite two mirrtns, and then to find how many ^|tes 
this distance was contained in the metre. In a length of 10 cms., 
there are, however, roughly 300,000 lifdtt-waves, and the diieot 
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tUs ii|i#tiiear' by aotual count would have in- 
volved labor and too great a liek of accidental mistakes. 

Nine otfacf Uriwidards sitnilar to the above were therefore prepared, 
ea^'half as long as its predecessor, %.«. of lengths 10, 5, 2.5, 1.25, 
etc., cms.; the smallest unit had mirrors with reflecting planes only 
.30 mm- Impart. The numbo' of light-waves in this distance was 
first determined for the red, green and blue radiations from a 
vacuum tube containing cadmium vapor. This was accomplished 
- by putting the bar with its two mirrors in the place of one of the 

mirrors of the interferometer; 
the other mirror was then 
brought into Such a position 
that the central fringe (white 
li{l^t) appeared in the field of, 
we say, the lower mirror. 
By moving the mirror back the 
centre of the system could be made to appear in the upper mirror, 
and by coimting the number of fringes which passed during this 
opmatkHi the number of wave-lengths in the distance through 
s^eb the mirror moved could be determined. 

This first “etofon,” as it was called, was next compared with the 
second by mounting the two side by side, in place of the movable 
mirm the interferometer. The field of view now consisted of 
four square areas corresponding to the four mirrors of the Moru: 
!11>e longer of the two (No. II) was fixed in position, while the 
ihorta' ^o. I) could bp moved by turning the screw of the instru- 
ment. The tefoence plane (image of ^ interferometer mirror 
semi in the plate) Vas then brought into comcidence with the front 
iSQtfoee of the lower minors of the two etalons (the plane of the 
lowm dotted Hne in 
Siifc 189), Iqr mov- 
ing tlm interferom- 
etor mirror until 
cifiored fringes 
ig^eared. Thismir- 
.rot, iriddi is usually 
foe^indie present 
cd instrument 
so^d be 'moved Fio. 189 

al^ peraOd wiqrB. 

It’vfoC i^;mov^ back until the reference plane coincided with 
the tqrper nmvor D of etalon I, the. plane JV. The fringes passing 
dittiiv tto motion of, the mirror were coanted,.die pqmber <>' 
eomee qsne^pOmfinl with the number pievioudy dsthnidned. 




Fio. 188 
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Ktalon I was now moved back until. C ci^ into ooincidenoe 
A’ith the reference plane R' (Fig. 1S9).. The rrfoence plane was 
iiuw moved to R", until it coincided with in its new position, 
ind was within a few wave-lengths of the plane of B, the num- 
ber being found by turning the compensating plate. The second 
E>talon was then compared with the third, and so on, until finally 
the number of wave-lengths in the 10 cm. etalon' had been 
itctcrmined. A mark on this etalon was then brought into coinci- 
dence with one of the end mar^ on the metre bar under the mi- 
croscope, and the etalon was then progressively ad\(anced, its 
front mirror being brought into coincidence with the plane pre- 
viously occupied by the rear mirror, the reference plane then moved 
back and the process repeated. In this way the total number of 
wavm in a length pqual to the standard metre was determined. 
The final results were as follows, for 15° C. and 760 mms. pressure: 


Re4 Une 1 in.-lfi53163.SX, t.e..X- 6438.4722^ 
Green line 1 m. - ig00249.7x, t.«. X- 5085.8240^ £, 
Blue line 1 in.-2083372.lx, t.«. X-4799.0107yl£. 

The values given by Rowland for these same lines ari 

6438.680, 5086.001, and 4800.097. 



An idea of the aixmracy of the 'frork can be obtained by eompaiv 
ing three independent observations, the first two by Michelson, the 
tlM by Benoit: 

1553162.7, 1553164.3, 1553163.6. 


In addition to recording the length of the standard ij^ tre in 
terms of an invariable unit, this remarkable piece of workC~^given 
absolute determinations of three standard lines, which will doubt- 
less stand for a long time, if not forever, as the standards frop 
which all other lines will be measured. ? 

It may be well to point out here that it has been recently shoj^ 
by Michelson, and proven experimentally by Kayser, that Row- 
land’s coincidence method is not accurate. As a result'or^small 
errors of ruling, the second order ultra-violet line of wave^rcngth 2 , 
•nay not fall exactly upon a first order line of wave-length 4. yhe 
Use of the grating is thus restricted to obtaining the wave-lengths 
of lines between fixed standard lines, by interpolation, at least i^ 
the greatest accuracy is required. The standard wave-lengths in 
nac at the present time have all been measured by interferomet^ 
••icthods. 

^ The Visibility Cunret. — As we saw in the Chapter on Inter- 
ference, the fringe system formed with Newton’s combination ox a 
lens and flat plate, illuminated with sodium light, is not continuous. 
There are periodio regions of invisibility as 'We proceed outward 



when the maxif ^ . . of Dt coin- 
illumination resiili If now 
Di single^ t! fringes 

^'in-step/’ regardless of r!ie path- 
Is not the case^ the visibility wiU 
vaty ai ^e ]X>intanf maximum distinctness. Suppose, for 

tdkt each Uoe is a dose double^ with a sufficiently large 
patbr^<»runoe, the two ^components of Di will get out-of-step, 
and^;Wa shall have ui^otm illumination and invisibility entirely 
indepg^^rnt of the light from Di , ' Fizeau and Foucault, who may 
be swarded as the founders of interference spectroscopy, only 
recorded the successive recurrences of the fringes as the path- 
difference increased. JVIichelson went a step further, and measured 
the distinctness of the fringes at each reappearance. From >hese 
aj^^ations he was able to compute the nature of the lines, i.e. 
they were single or double, broad or narrow, etc. If J] 
the maximum brightness of a fringe, and Ji the intensity 
of^^^gk r^on' between, Michelson ^Is 

- 1,7 J,+A ‘ 

ihe Vhibility ” a quantity which rt'presents the distinctness with 
%bicb the fringes appei.r to the eye. 

^ .'If we know the nature of the distribution of the light in 
the source, t,e, whether the lines are single or double, accompanied 
or not^^^y fainter companions, etc... it is possible to construct a 
viffibi" ^curve in which the values of V are plotted as ordinateg 
a^ the .path-diffenences as abscissae. 

^ Vfichelson commenced by calculating the visibility ounces which 
p^uld result from various types of single, double and multiple 
i. Exaiijrples of such curves are shown in Fig. 190 , the intensity 
,08 of ih# spectrum lines being shown to the left of each. The 
^surve/'jL-own are resultant curves formed by the superposition ol 
wave uains such as would emanate from s^jurces having a distribu- 
of intensity as figured. The visibility curves are obviously 
ih«. envelopes of the above curves. Michelson next took up the 
jsubject of the construction of an intensity curve from a visibility 
curve, i» much more difficult problem. His work along this line 
pas much aided by the invention of his harmonic analyzer, a 
machine which separates out of a complex curve the simple har- 
nmnic curves of which it is formed; in other words, makes a Fouriei 
aililysis of it . / * 

As Lord Rayleigh * has shown, the rigorous solution of the prob- 

1 PkU, Maa„ 407, l802. 
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lem is nut. , jssible, for, except in otuMp Krfiire liete It iQrinmetiy 
in the Kiu>i,t of lines, we may have aj^uge nuinber>e^ different 
distribuiiuns of intensity, all of which give the eninie viaibiUty 
curve. It is impossible, moreover, to decide from tl» viaibfli' 
curve - 1 . which side of the principal line a fainter confponent * 
Michelson’s predictions regarding the structure of many 
have been subsequently verified, however, and he is to be regttl'^^®™ 
as the pioneer in the 
field of investiptions H 
devoted to the mi- 

nute study of spec- AA - 

tnim lines. ” 

The method has i nMlIlWH llj 

not been used to any J_L n*l****^llf***"**W'’^^^^*V^^ 

great extent by other n - 

observers, partly JJ. ''''' — 

from the great diffi- * .a... • . 't 

culty of estimating JL llll^ ^imostrt) 

“visibilities” of the „ . ^ 

fringes, and partly || ||PmI)|||||^^ 

from the difficulty in ■ . 

results were duetto Fio. 190 

his great skill in this ^ 

respect, which resulted from long experience Snd familiarit)' with 

his instrument. The more modern interferometers show objectively 


^ed HA 

tf steps 

•intan strb 


j| — 

Jl[ 


Fig. 190 


what before could only be guessed at, that is, they actually sc parate 
the line into its components just as the prism and grating sc p.irat * 
the originally composite light into a spectrum of lines. 

It should be noted, however, that the study of line struciMire ' y 
this method gives us practically unlimited re8olving-powir,V*iid. 
as pointed out by W, E. Williams in his recent book on ApiinUi*^^ 
of ItUetferomeiry might still be employed to advantage ** >r exa*r)a!- 
ing the hyper-fine structyiSL^pf a satellite line that could be ; 
lated by a powerful auxiliary instrument. Very large path-ditier- 
onces would be required, and the difficulty of the small size of the 
rings could be avoided by employing the method of Twyman and 
Green (small point source at focus of a lens, the light eventually 
focussed on the pupil of the eye) which gives localized fringes of 
any size desired, no change resulting as the path-difference is 


increased. 

Michelson's genius gave us the next instrument in the series 
which we are considering, and we will now fetke up the subject of 
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one of the most original and interesting optical instruments ever 
devised, the echelon grating. 

The Echelon Grating. — A remarkable type of grating was con- 
‘^tructed by Michelson.^ 

dwis we have seen in the Chapter on Diffraction the resolving- 
vary^f of a grating is represented by mn, the product of the order 
,®*aSie spectrum and the number of lines. High resolving-power 
" JiSd been secured previously by ruling a very large number of lines; 
Midielson attacked the problem inua new direction and constructed 
a grating for which m instead of n had a large value. Michelson 
accomplished this by building up a flij^t of steps of glass plates 
' all of exactly the same thickness and plane-parallel to within 3^o 
of a wave-length of sodium light. The plates were cut from a 
single disk 2 cms. in thickness which was figured with the greatest 
care by Mr. Petitdidier. The manner in which the echelon operates 
%as de^ribed fully in the Chapter on Diffmction. The 
ftR^&^tical treatment, given in earlier editions, has been omitted. 

# ^ Ai;^ation by a plate 2 cms. in thickness is considerably over 

ave-Iengths; consequently we are dealing with a spec- 
kniS^^e 20,0()0th order, if the plates have this thickness. The 
m^ber of the plates cannot be increased above 30 to advantage, 
to the loss of light by absorption and reflection from the 
surfaces. Our resolving-power is thus alx)ut 30 X 20,000 or roughly 
600,000, or the grating should separate lines onl|r ^f f be dis- 
tance between the D lines apart. The Adam Hilger ('o. made a 
great improvement in the construction of echelons by making the 
plates so flat that they could be brought into optical contact, thus 
doing away with the loss by reflection. 

• The echelon throws all its light into one, or at most two, spectra; 
consequently it is well adapted for the minute structure of faint 
spectrum lines. Its great disadvantage is the difficulty of interpret- 
ing’^e results obtained with it, and the impossibility of seeing 
teoretlvin a single line at a time unless an auxiliary spectroscope 
is eniployed. Even if sodium light is used nothing can be seen which 


r^cau^be interpreted. With certain thickness of plates the Di and 
V Dt spectrum lines may coincide, one being seen in, say, the 2000th 
order, and the other in the 20^th, owing to the difference of re- 
^ tardation. With plates of a different thickness the Di spectra 
may fall midway between those due to Z> 2 . As the spectra of suc- 
ceeding orders are very close together, it is obvious that, except 
when employing .extremely homogeneous radiation, we shdl have 
a confused jumble of lines. 

Only three different orders can be seen at one time, but by turn- 

* Aatrophyaieal Jmtmtd, 8, 36 , 1898 . 
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ing the echelon slightly others may be brought into view. We can set 
the echelon so as to have two adjacent orders of equal intensity, as 
in the first diagram of Fig. 191, or so as to have one bright line bor- 
dered by two faint ones. The latter condition is usually preferable. 

The light must undergo previous prismatic analysis before it 
enters the collimator slit of the echelon spectroscope, or we may 
illuminate the slit with the heterogeneous light and place a prism 
between the echelon and the telescope. The instrument is espe- 
cially adapted for the exhibition of the Zeeman effect, as it is com- 
pact, and extremely saving of light, and requires practically no 
adjustment if the plates are properly mounted in a metal case. The 
writer has had no difficulty in showing the Zeeman effect with an 
improvised echelon made by standing four interferometer plates on 
the table of a small spectroscope. A five-element grating is secured 
in this way, since a stream of unretarded light can Ix' passed by the 
edge of the first plate. The width of the steps shoi|ld not exceed 
one or two mms. and a cardlward screen should Ix^ so arranged as to 
cut off all the light except that which comes through the steps, a 
clear space of equal width to one side of the first plate, anenn strip 
of the mme width at the edge of the last plate, i.e. the top step. In 
other words, when looking at the echelon from the direction of the 
telescope the screen should hide every- 


thing except five vertical elements of 
equal width, fou% of them glass and 
one air. A direct vision prism can be 
put between the plates and the tele- 


L 



scope to separate the echelon spectra Fio pq 

of the different lines in the spectrum 

under investigation, A mercury vacuum tube between the conical 


poles of a powerful electromagnet is a suitable source of light to 
work with, the green line splitting up as soon as the current is 
turned on. 


The Reflecting Echelon. — Michelson’s original suggestion that 
the echelon might also \ye used as a reflection instrument hits only 


very recently been carried out. With the older method of construc- 
tion it would have been impossible to make an efficient instrument 
of this type owing t.o the variation in the thickness of the air film 
Ixtween the plates, but with the Hilgt^r Company's method of 
sliding and pressing the plates into optical contact, the height of 
the reflecting steps becomes constant. W. 10. Williams hiis per- 
fected the technique of employing such an instrument, and to his 
energy is due the construction of remarkably perfect reflection 
echelons of fused quartz by the Hilger Company. Quoting from 
his recent book on Interferometry we have the following method 
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of employing Uie instrument^ which now, for the first time, can 
be ua^ for the short ultra-videt waves. 

a transmission instrument the variation of path difference 
needed to change the position from single to double order can be 
obtained by slightly tilting the Echelon, and this is done without 
any material displacement or deviation of the spectra. 

**The same method cannot be used with the Reflection type as 
the necessary tilting would cause the reflected beam to go outside 
the field of view. 

“Fig. 192 shows the method finally adopted for using a Reflec- 
tion Echelon in conjunction with a spectrograph. The light to be 
analysed is focussed on a primary slit Si which may either be 
vertical or horizontal. It is reflected by a small quartz prism to 
the objective 0 and through the quartz or fluorite window W on 
the Echelon. The reflected beam is focussed by 0 on to the slit S 2 of 
the spectrogr4>h. The latter makes a coarse analysis of the spec- 
trunj: and separates the lines of widely different wavelengths so 
that these do not overlap as th^ do at the slit Sj. When S\ is verti- 
cal th^^dges of the Echelon plates must also be vertical as in the 
figure, while the slit Sj must be sufficiently wide to accommodate 
at least two orders of any line. By also taking a plate with the 

Echelon turned 
through two right 
aagles, it is possi- 
ble to determine 
whether a satellite 
lies on the long or 
short wavelength 
side of a main line. In the one position of the Echelon, its dispersion 
assists that of the spectrograph, while in the other, it opposes it. 
With a very rich spectrum such as that of the iron arc, the slit 
Si and the Echelon plate edges are arranged horizontally so that 
its dispersion is along the slit St which can now be narrowed down 
as desired. In order to change a line from single to double order 
position as required, the air pressure in the chamber C is varied 
by connecting it to a suitable pump, and provided there is no 
leakage of air to or from the chamber during an exposure, the 
pattern remains steady in spite of variations of temperature. This 
is because the density and consequently the refractive index of 
the gas in the chamber remains constant, while the expansion of 
the silica Echelon plates with ordinary temperature changes is 
negligibfy ^mall.’' 

X The bt^erometer of Pabiy and Perot — This instrument en- 
ables us to observe the Haidinger fringes formed by two parallel 
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reflecting films of silver, the distance between which can be varied 
continuously. In the Michelson instrument the fringes, due to a 
double line, disappear when the distance between the mirrors is 
such as to bring the maxima due to one line over the minima due 
to the other. As was shown in the Chapter on Interference the 
multiple reflections, which occur with two opposed thin films of 
silver, render the bright rings seen by transmitted light very narrow 
in comparison to the dark regions between them, so that, with 
increasing distance between the plates, the ring systems due to 
two or more different wave-lengths can be seen simultaneously. 

The theory of the Fabry and Perot instrument was given in the 
treatment of the Haidinger fringes and the influence of multiple 
reflections in the Chapter on Interference. Multiple reflections 
result in a narrowing of the interference maxima, in much the same 
way as in the case of the diffraction grating, but it i s tqje^^pe- 
cially noted that in this case we.jobtain an'exceeiJinglv narrow 
spectrum line (ring) without employi ng a slit as the 8 0 u,r ^ ^ 

One of the plates is moved on a carriage by the rotation of a 
screw, as in the Michelson apparatus. With this instrument we 
can gradually increase the distance between the silver reflecting 
films and follow the division of a ring into its components in the 
case of light in which two or more different wave-lengths are pres- 
ent. In their later work a siiftpler form of mounts 
ing was used, the instrument being called an 
Stolon. In this case the plates were separated 
by Tmetal ring with three studs (preferably of 
invar) as shown in Fig. 193, The plates are held 
against these studs by springs, accurate paral- 
lelism of the silvered surfaces being secured by varying the tension 
on the springs. The preliminary adjustment is made by lightly 
filing the stu^. 

The glass plates should be optically flat and it is better to have 
the two surfaces of each plate not quite parallel, otherwise a second 
set of rings may be formed. The test for parallelism is the same a 
for the two surfaces of a single ptat^ ironly arcs of circles are seen 
the centre being ‘*off stage we can tell by squeezing one side o 
the other which stud requires filing to improve matters. Whei 
we have the centre of the system in the field of view, we have onl^ 
to move the eye up and down and to the right and left to make th( 
final adjustment by pressure of the springs. If the rings expand 
new ones coming out from the centre, jis we move the eye to th 
right, it means that we have passed to a region of greater thick 
ness, and the plates must lx* pressed on the right-hand side inU 
closer contact with the distance piece or %he pressure releasei 



Fig. 193 
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slightly OCL the left. When the reSecting films are exactly parallel, 
the diameter of the central ring remains unaltered as the eye is 
moved about. 

The paths of the rays through the half-silvered films are shown 
in Fig. 194, in which the source of the light is located at S and the 
eye at 0. The opposed surfaces of the glass plates are half-silvered, 
and the distance l)etween them can be varied from zero to 30 or 40 
cms. Starting with the plates close together and accurately parallel, 
we shall observe in the case of sodium light a system of circular 
fringes similar in appearance to those seen with Newton’s glasses, 
except that the maxima are extremely narrow circles of light with 


f 5 broad dark regions between them. On in- 

i 5 creasing the distance between the mirrors 

\ 1 jthe rings due to the two components of 

1 ; ^the sodium light will gradually get out-of- 

l ^ step; but instead of disappearing, as they 

; \ Ido in the Michelson instrument, they merely 

— 1 — I i become double in the present case. In 

i ^ other words, we can observe the separation 

P fringes. On further in- 

r llilii lisij ] {creasing the path the fringes will again 

Ll — L, coincide. 

||\ I It is clear that in the present case we 

jean observe directly that which we were 
J obliged to infer from the visibility curves in 
P the case of the Michelson interferometer. 

® Faint components lying close to a bright 

® line can be observed directly with this in- 
Fia 194 strument by making the distance between 

I the plates sufficiently great. Fabry and 
Perot studied the minute structure of a large number of spectrum 
lines, and have obtained results which the Michelson instrument 
is incapable of yielding. Photographs of the rings given by the 
instrument illuminated by the green light of the mercury arc are 
shown in Fig. 197, page 317. 

As the resolving-power of the Fabry and Perot instrument de- 
pends upon the number of reflections it is important to have the 
thin silver films highly polished, a condition which occurs auto- 
matically in the case of films put down by cathodic sputtering or 
evaporation in vacuo from an electrically heated tungsten wire on 
which a deposit of silver has been made electrolytically. If facilities 
for this technique are not available the silvering can be done by 
the formaldehyde process (given in earlier editions). With films 
of the correct thickness, reflecting about 80% as many as forty 
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images can be seen, when a tungsten lamp is viewed through the 
filpis, superposed at a small angle. They are white at first, but 
speedily become reddish owing to the lower reflecting power of 
silver for the blue. If the row of images is viewed through a prism, 
the falling off of the blue end of the spectrum by repeated reflection 
is easily seen, A photograph of the phenomenon is reproduced in 
Fig. 195. The blue has practically disappeared at the 8th image 
and the green at the 10th. On this account the resolving-power is 
greatest in the red and falls off rapidly with decreasing wave- 
length. 

^meone has recently found that exposure of a silver film to the 
vapor of hydrogen peroxide increases the reflecting power, a 

very remarkable action which is 
worthy further 

the formaldehyde 
is used the films aie l^st polished 




Fig. Fio. 196 

by the method recommended by Pfund, a light brushing with an 
eiderdown powder puff, charged with rouge. 

Detenninatioii of Wave-Lengths with the Fabry and Perot In- 
^^terferometer. — A comparison of the standard metre with the 
wave-length of the red cadmium line was made by Benoit, Fabry 
and Perot by means of etalons of thicknesses 100, 50, 25, 12.5 and 
6.25 cms. These etalons were made of invar of the form shown in 
section by Fig. 196. Three polished hemispherical studs of the 
same metal served as supports against which the half-silvered 
plates were pressed by springs, the tension of which could be 
adjusted. The method depends upon the principle that if white 
hRht is passed through two etalons, one of which has twice the 
thickness of the other, interference takes place between a ray 
which has passed through the thicker and sifffered two to-and-fro 
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reflections in the thinner, and one which has been once reflected 
tcHind^fro in the thicker and passed through the thinner, as shown 
in Fig. 196, since the total distance traversed is the same in each 
case. 

It is, of course, impossible to secure the 2 : 1 ratio exactly, and 
the correction to be applied in each case is determined by the intn> 
dnction into the light path of two lightly silvered plates which 
make an acute angle with each other. 

The process consists in comparing the metre with the 100-cm. 
etalon, which is then compared with the one of 50 cms., and so on 
down to the one of 6.25 cms., the thickness of which in red cadmium 
wave-lengths is then determined by a method which will be de- 
scribed presently. The compensating wedge shows in each case 
the number of wave-lengths to be added or subtracted to make the 
2:1 ratio exact. The central white fringe is observed with a lens 
focussed on tke wedge at a point where the thickness is sufficient 
to effect the compensation by a to-and-for reflection between its 
sUver films. A very complete description of all of the details of 
the determinations will be found in Schuster’s Optics. 

Standard wave-lengths, which were first made with the diffrac- 
tion grating are now made exclusively with the Fabry and Perot 
interferometer, which yields much more accurate results. The 
late Lord Rayleigh improved the method by employing fixed 
etalons, dispensing entirely with the sliding plate instrument 
which had been used by Fabry and Perot. 

His method may be described briefly as follows: 

Determination of Wave^Lengflia*— If we know the absolute 
wave-length of the red cadmium line, the wave-lengths of any 
other lines which are known approximately, can be determined 
absolutely by comparing the ring systems seen in an etalon. 

The cadmium red light, of wave-length X, gives a system of 
rings. Call P the ordinal number of the fiiKt ring, counting from 
Jkhe centre. By this we mean the number of wave-lengths of path- 
t'dffiTerence involved in the formation of this ring. This integer 
may be roughly determined by mechanical measure of the thick- 
ueps, and we shall see presently how it may be exactly determined. 
For the present we will assume this integer P known. 

The order of interference at the centre of the system is slightly 
greater, since, as we have seen, the path-difference between the 
iiys wUch interfere is greatest for the rays traversing the plate |n 
the normal direction. Call the order of interference at the centra 

p*P+€. 

We have to detennihe s, a fraction lying between 0 and h 
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obvious that < increases with the diameter of the ring, so that Iqr 
measuring the latter we can determine the former. 

If the thickness of the etalon is e, the order of interference at 
the centre is p=2e/X, or the number of waves path-differenw. 
Suppose the ring to be formed by rays having an obliquity t, the 
order of interference is p. cos », in which cos t is a fraction very 
nearly equal to 1, making the order of interference at the ring 
slightly less than at the centre. The cos term was explained m the 
section on Interference by thick plates, for the case of reflecUon. 

If X is the angular diameter of the ring P we have 

Psip cos % or, since x is small 

p«P^l+^^ by McLaurin’s Theorem. 

If, at the same time, we have another ring system formed by an- 
other wave-length X' (known approximately), we write 

p'-K'+t) 

in which x' is ihe diameter of the first ring, of wave-length X'. 
Substituting for p and p' their equivatents 2e/X and 2«/X gives 

The required ratio of wave-lengths X'/X is to given as a totion 
of the angular diameters x and x' and the integers P and P . 

Fabry and Perot employed the sliding plate interferometer for 
determining P, the order of interference for the standard cadmium 

"liord Rayleigh dispensed with this by the following method. 
Writing the above equation in the form 

P' X/, .X* x' 
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expnBdng P'/P as a function of X/X', regaled as known, and of 
the diameters of the rings. Quoting from his paper; 

“To test a proposed integral value of P, we calculate P' from 

(5) . If the result deviates, from an integer by more than a small 
amount (depending upon the accuracy of the observations), the 
prt^>oa^ value of P is to be rejected. In this way, by a process of 
exclusion the true value is ultimately arrived at. 

“The details of the best course will depend somewhat upon cir- 
cumstances. It will usually be convenient to take first a ratio of 
wave-lengths not differing much from unity. Thus, in my actual 
operations the mechanical measure of the distance between the 
plates was 4.766 mm., and the first optical observations calculated 
related to the two yellow lines of mercury. The ratio of wav^ 
lengths, according to the measurements of Fabry and Perot, is 
1.003650; giving after correction for the measured diameters 
1.003641 as thtf ratio P'/P- From the mechanical measure we find 
as a rough value of P, P= 16460. Calculating from this, we get 
P'= 16519.92, not sufficiently close to an integer. Adding 22 to P 
we find as corresponding values 

P= 16482 P== 16542.00, 

giving P as closely as it can be found from these observations. 
This the value of P for the cadmium-red ring observed at 
the sMTift time about 14824, and this should not be in error by 
more than *30. 

“Having obtained an approximate value of P for the cadmium 
red, we may now conveniently form a tabl% jrf which the first 
cdumn contains all the so far admissible (^"fiO) integral v^ues 
of P. The other columns contain the resufts by calculation from 

(6) of comparisons between other radhttions and the cadmium 
red The second and third columns, for example, may relate to 
cadmium green and cadmium blue. These also suffice to fix the 
value of P, but any lingering doubt will be removed by additional 
cnlnmns relating to mercury green and mercury yellow (more re- 
frangible).” 

Lmd Rayleigh’s method of measuring the ring diameters was %n 
tmprftvwnent on the method used by Fabry jsnd Perot, who em- 
ployed a fixed interference gauge and telesco^ provided with an 
^e;-piece micrometer. 

<^He mounted the etalon on a horizontal turn-table so that by 
rotating it on a vertical axis (midway between the silver films), tire 
right and l$ft edges of a ring could be made tangential to a fixed 
vmtical wire in the eve-piece of the telescope. The tuni4^ 
earned a thick strip of plate glass upon which was scratil^w ^ 
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radial line, a point on which was observed with a travelling mi- 
croscope which read to .001 inch. If the reading of the ring di- 
ameter with the microscope was .18 inch, the angular diameter 
(x) was .018, since the point observed by the microscope was 10 
inches from the axis of rotation. The separation of the colored 
ring systems was effected by means of a direct-vision prism held 
between the eye-piece and the eye. 

In an apparatus modified and enlarged by the author for the de- 
termination of the thickness of steel gauges in wave-lengths of 
light, ^ the etalon is rotated on a horizontal axis by means of a 
long lever operated by the observer at the eye-piece of the tele- 
scope. The ring system is projected upon the rather wide slit of a 
large long focus-prism spectroscope, and the central vertical sec- 
tions of the rings are seen in the spectrum lines, which appear as 
narrow vertical rectangles outlined by the rings which cut across 
them. ft 

Absent Orders: the Compound Interferometer. — The device of 
two etalons in tandem employed by Fabry and Perot in the deter- 
mination of the metre in terms of red cadmium waves, has been 
adapted by Houston * to the study of the fine structure of iines.^ 
In the paper referred to befow he shows that if the light is passed , 
in succession through two Fabry and Perot interferometers, the ' 
first will transmit light to the second only in certain directions, 
and that this light will be transmitted by the second only if these ; 
directions coincide with the inclination directions of the rings of : 
the second instrument. 

Let the thickness of the first be d, and of the second D, and sup- 
pose these values to be such that 2d cos 6-n\ and 2D cos d^m\ 
in which m and n are integers. Both instruments will then trans- 
mit for rays inclined at an angle $, and give a bright ring. The 
next maxima in general do not coincide and hence will be greatly 
weakened. (They will coincide, of course, if d= D.) 

The coinciding maxima will be determined by the ratio of D 
to d. If d^D the pattom transmitted by the two will be the same 
as for one, but as the author shows the resolving-power will be 
slightly increased, as the fringes become narrower. 

If D=2d, the separation of orders is that of the first interfer- 
ometer (thickness d,*and large rings) while the resolving-power is 
that of the separation D, i.e, only every other order of the second 
instrument appears. If D=3d, only every third order is trans- 
mitted. It is important to note that a trace of the absent rings 
appears, and these must not be mistaken for companion lines. 

\ United Sutea Patent I, 466. 826. 

V. Houston, Myi. tO, 478, 1927. 
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The intensity of these will Correspond to the intensity of Jbhe dark 
minima of a single interferometer. Photographs should be made 
with two different values for the ratio of thickness, the true com- 
panion lines or satellites '^ can then be distinguished by the fact 
that their positions will be the same on both plates. Houston 
gives the following description of the instrument and directions 
for its adjustment: 

“An attachment was made for the interferometer previously 
built, so that the preliminary interferometer can be clamped to 
the frame of the other. This clamp carries a steel plate which can 
be rotated about two axes to set the optical axes of the two in- 
struments together. This plate then carries one mirror which 
slides back and forth and can be fastened by set screws, and an- 
other which can be made parallel to the first. All the adjustments 
are made by screws working at the ends of levers which are held 
tightly against the screws by springs. 

“It has been found possible to make the necessary adjustments 
as follows. With the preliminary interferometer removed and the 
other set at about the separation to be used, the latter is adjusted 
until the plates are parallel. The other interferometer is then at- 
tached and its fringes are viewed fr6m the side by means of a 
totally reflecting prism. In this way its plates can be made par- 
allel. When the prism is removed the transmitted light shows the 
ring system of each interferometer as well as regions of brightness 
where the two systems coincide. If the axis of the preliminary 
interferoiheter is then adjusted until these regions of brightness 
are circles concentric with the other ring systems, the instrument 
¥ is in adjustment. To make one separation an integral multiple 
of the other the movable interferometer is opened or closed to 
make the circles of bright rings move toward the center. As the 
desired separation is approached these regions’ become wider until 
they cover the whole field. A white light source is then put in 
and the adjustment continued until the colored fringes appear. 
When the white central fringe appears the desir^ point has been 
reached.^ 

A more recent development of the compound interferometer is 
described in a paper by Lau and Ritter.^ They employed two 
ihidt plane-parallel glass plates, each silvered on both sides, thus 
having only two instead of four plates to adjust. Moreover a glass 
etalon has a dispersion n times as great as one of air, or if com- 
pared fmr equal angles, times as great. The ring system for a 
quarta plate 2 mms. thick and for a 5-mm. air plate are shown in 
Fig. 197a. * ^ 

> Lmi aiui Ritter, Zeit. fufPhyi,, 76, 190, 1932. 
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They employed a thickness ratio 1 : 1,7. The light passed 
first through plate a of 2,94Hnm. thickness and then through b 
of 5-nun. thickness. The combination gave a range of dispersion 
five times as great as that of the thicker plate, i,e, four intermediate 
orders were suppressed. The ring systems of the two plates acting 
in tandem are shown in Fig. 1976 (center) both figures taken 
from their paper. They give a table showing the maximum num- 
ber of lines that can be resolved between two adjacent orders for 



PiQ. 197, (Dark circles are the interference rings) 


the various types of interference spectroscopes, 30 for the echelon, 
17 for the Lummer-Gehroke plat<^, 40 for the Fabry and Perot and 
200 for the tandem or multiplex as they tenn it. 
y The Interferometer of Lummer and Gehrcke. — As we have 
seen, one of the chief disadvantages of the Fabry and Perot inter- 
ferometer, is the great loss of light due to the absorption by the 
two silver films. If we could find some substance to replace the 
silver which had a very high reflecting power and no absorption, 
the efficiency of the instrument would be enormously increased. 
Lummer and Oehrcke, making use of the high internal reflecting 
power of transparent substances in the .nefghborhood of the critr 
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ioal angle, perfected an interferometer superior in many respects 
to any other instrument. It is merely a long slab of very perfect 
optical glass or quartz, accurately plane-parallel, with a small 
prism cemented to one of the surfaces at the end of the plate. 
In the recent instruments of crystalline quartz made by the Adam 
Hilger Comply of London, the prism is brought into optical 
contact with the surface, to which it adheres very tenaciously 
without the use of any cement. This avoids absorption of the 
ultra-violet, which would occur with any cement, and makes a 
more durable union than the older device of employing glycerine. 

No slit is necessary with the instrument, for the interference 
fringes are ^ the same nature as the Haidinger bands of the Fabry 
and Perot, the only diflFerence being that the apjglo^lJncidence^ 
within the plate is jus t short of the ciiti^ 
normd : tEeTmeri^^^ ra]^ leave Jb^plate at an angle of nearly 
90®. T’ET^ni attachment in the case of the Hilger instruments 
iTas shown in Fig. 198. This enables one to work with a source 




in line with the plate, which is a convenience. The function of the 
prism is to pass light into the plate at the proper angle, without 
the large loss that would occur by reflection, if we employed rays 
incident at nearly 90® on the upper surface. In this latter case 
we find that the reflected light, when examined with a telescope, 
fthowg wid e uniform ly illumi nated maxima yi, separated ^ by very 
muTow dark m inima, as^w Uh the Fa bry and PerfttXnstnini^ 
ThTtraSraifted TigEt wcHibits narrow sharp maxima with broad 
minima between. With the light entering through the prism we 
have narrow interference maxima formed by transmitted rays 
both above and below the plate, the two sets being separated by a 
dark 2 one. The fringes are most widely separated close to the 
p lfttiA of the plate. If ^ plate is slightly wedge-shaped, it has 
fpeAl properties, for int^fl ly rc Hwted ra^ chanijeilimr angle 
k lnM^nce*TiYeach^relle ctton^ the~an^'lN^ming and 1^, 
if the r adiation is travelling from tiiie thicic to the thfn 'edj^^iui^ 
the emerg ing rays m ake greater and greater angles 
anlsce ania^^aieauenffii^^ rohvei^ni hiiBt^^ 
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plane-parallelism of the plate is thus not essential, the only effect 
pf the wedge fo nn being to alter the po sition piihe focal plane in ^ 
which the frin ^g es ai^&nn ed. In the treatment of the diffraction 
grating it was shown that a plane grating may have focal properties 
as a result of unequal spacing of the lines. 

It is generally stated that the Jight should be polarized to start 
with, si nce, when the electric vector is parallel to the sorface, the 
reflection is stro nger, and we obtain a greater number of multiply 
reflected ra ys which give increased resolving-power. This may be 
accoinpHshed by placing a Nicol prism with its short diagonal 
parallel to the surface of the plate, immediately in front of the 
small prism. The gain in resolution, at least with a quartz plate, 
is not very great, however. Quartz plates are preferable to ones 
of glass, since if cut from a perfect crystal, they are absolutely 
homogeneous, while even the best optical glass is never perfect 
in this respect. They can also be used for investigations in the 
ultra-violet. Since quartz is doubly refracting two superposed sets 
of fringes are obtained, due to the two polarized components of 
the light. Either set can be suppressed by polarizing the light to 
start with, but if we are to work in the ultra-violet, a Rochon or 
Wollaston prism of quartz must be used in place of a Nicol. 

The author has found it more convenient to dispense with the 
prism and eliminate one of the images by total reflection. This 
can be done by placing a horizontal slit, two or three millimetres 
in width with a collimating lens, in front of the light source and 
tilting the plate by raising or lowering the end next to the telescope, 
until one of the two sets of fringes disappears. The one to be re- 
tained is the one which can be seen through a Nicol with its short 
diagonal horizontal. Or we may use a horizontal mercury arc or 
vacuum-tube placed at a distance of a metre or more. To under- 
stand fully what happens when the plate is tilted we must examine 
a little more fully the path of the polarized rays of different colors 
in the quartz plate. The reader is supposed to have a knowledge 
of the elementary principles of polarization and double refraction, 
if not the following treatment had better be omitted until the 
chapters dealing with these subjecta have been read. In the quartz 
Lummer plate, at least in both specimens in the author’s possession, 
the optic axis is parallel to the long dimension of the plate. The 
incidenir light after entering the terminal prism and suffering total 
reflection from its under surfaces traverses the plate at an angle 
with the optic axis, and therefore suffers double refraction, the 
two oppositely polarized rays emerging from the upper surface 
at different angles. To determine these angles in their relation to 
the direction of the vibration (electric vectflr) we may proceed as 
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follows making use of reversed rays. Suppose two parallel rays 
from A and A' (wave-front B) incident on the plate at the an^e 
shown in Fig. 199. When the lower end of the wave-front strikes 
the plate at C two secondary wavelets will spread out from the 
point of incidence, a sphere, and a spheroid as shown. In the case 
of quartz, the spheroid is within the sphere. Draw tangent lines 
from the point C' where the ray A intersects the plate to the sec- 
tions of the sphere and spheroid, and join the point C with the 

two points of tan- 
gency, thus obtaining 
the two refracted rays 
inside of the plate. 
Now it is known that 
the electric vector 
(which is parallel to 
the short diagonal of 
a Nicol in the case 
of light transmitted 
by the Nicol) is, in the case of the spheroidal wave, in a plane 
containing the optic axis, and normal to the wave-front. The 
direction of the electric vector is shown by the arrow drawn 
across the refracted ray. If we consider a ray from a source of 
li^t entering the plate, through the auxiliary prism in a direction 
coincident with this ray, its polarized component with electric 
vector in the plane of the paper will be refracted out into the air 



Fig. 200 


alopg CA\ The other component, with its electric vector perpendic- 
ular to the plane of the paper wiU be bent down still more towards 
the plate, as is clear if we consider the other refracted ray reversed 
in direction after having been turned up into coincidence with the 
ray just oonridered. The result of this is that when light from a 
narrow horisontal source, collimated by a lens enters the auxiliary 
prion, two seto of polarized rays of different colors are reflected 
out into the air as shown in Fig. 200 with electric vectors as shown 
the arrows, and by^be black dots, which mean electric vectm 
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perpendicular to the paper. In the case as figured the violet rays 
of the lower set are totally reflected back and forth within the 
plate, and do not escape until they reach the rough ground end, 
where they are diffused. With a wider source of light the two sets 
overlap. The lower set of rays is the one to be used for reasons 
previously specified. If we raise the source of light, or what 
amounts to the same thing, raise the end of the plate nearest the 
telescope, the colored rays of the lower set will, in turn, enter the 
plate, and we shall see the interference fringes formed by the upper 
set. The student should familiarize himself with these changes 
both by placing the eye a trifle above the prolongation of the 
upper surface of the plate, using a Nicol prism, and raising and 
lowering the end of the plate. The multiple images of the source 
are seen in this way if the eye is focussed on the plate. A telescope 
should then be substituted for the eye. A mercury arc is the most 
convenient source of light. 

With the plate adjusted for visible light, the ultra-violet is 
totally reflected to and fro within the plate and none escapes, at 
least with a source of restricted height (as with a horizontal slit). 
To' bring the ultra-violet fringes into existence it is necessary to 
raise the end of the plate next to the telescope. This will be clear 
from Fig. 201 in which the dispersion of an incident white ray on 



emergence from the plate is illustrated. This will make the inci- 
dence angle on the upper surface less and the ultra-violet emerges. 
The same thing can, of course, be accomplished by raising the 
horizontal slit. 

JJor studying the fine structurejof jpectrum lines, the beat djar 
po sition of apparat usy is to focus an image pf the fringes on the 
of a quartz spec troyapK, IHe slit of which should be opened aa 
wide as is conSiflteS^WT^ the separation of the spectrum lin^ 

lines wiU then, Jn^ 

found to be made 
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strong and so me faint, the faint lines being the compani^ ot 
“ sat^itesT ” as ixiSicat^ m'TT£ 

We will now derive the equation for the relative retardation of 
two adjacent rays (order of spectrum) incident at angle r within 
the plate (of refractive index /a), and refracted out into air at angle i. 
We derived this expression as a function of r in the section on 
interferences by thick plates, but in the present case we require 
it in terms of t, and the thickiiess of the plate c. 

If nX==2 fdcoQr (see page 196) 

n will be the “order” of the bright fringe formed by rays leaving 
the plate at angle i. (This corresponds to the “order” of spectrum 
in the case of a grating 

nX=2iLd Vl- sin*i 


or, since /x sin r= sin i, 

jiX = 2t l 

the fundamental equation of the Lummer-Gehrcke interferometer.) 
The angular separation between two consecutive orders is given 

by ^ 

(for 

tanjj 

and is inversely proportional to the plate thickness, and increases 
with X, and also as grazing emergence is approached. 

nX* 

The dispersion AX* j- (for An=l). 

For rays near grazing emergence this expression can be given a 
ifiiore convenient form, by dividing it by 4i* and multiplying by X. 


nX* 

2t 


n*. dfi 


X* 

’ 2/ n*X* . Sfi 


i / . nX 


JA — ojua Sr 

aod for grazmg emergence, since then sin 1 

,v,/ 
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In this expression X is the difference of wave-length which a 
companion line must have in order to coincide with the main line 
of the next order. 

The range of dispersion (except for the thickness of the plate) is 
the same for all quartz plates. The two following tables give X for 
the ordinary and extraordinary rays for a plate 5 millimetres thick. 

For a plate of any other thickness D these values are to be 
divided by 2D expressed in centimetres. 

Separation of Orders 

Extraord. Rat * &- uu . Platb 
5-mu. Plats (Cal. by A. Schrammen, Ann.d. Phyt.t 
83, 1164) 

.0246 — 

.0431 .042 

.0660 .065 

.0959 .093 

.1276 .125 

.1627 .162 

.2024 .202 

.2481 .246 

.2991 .295 

* Values for ordinary ray reduced to fit 5>mm. plate, from MacXair’s table for a 4.4-mm. 
plate {Phil. Mao., 614, 1926). Values for extraoratnary ray calculated by Anneiise Schram- 
nicn, .tun. dtr Phy*., S3, 1164. 

('urves are to be drawn from these tables from which the separa- 
tion for any intermediate X can be determined. 

To determine the main line to which a given companion belongs, 
i.e. whether it is on the long-wave-length side of the adjacent 
order, it is necessary to compare photo- 
graphs made with plates of different 
thicknesses. The short-wave-length com- 
ponents appear on the side towards 
which the distance between the orders 
is increasing. In Fig. 202, if component 
B is of shorter X than the main com- 
ponent A, the appearance with the thin 
plate will be as indicated by the middle 
diagram. If, however, it is a longer X 
component belonging to C, the appear- 
ance with the thin plate will be as 
figured in the diagram to the right. We 
measure the distances a, 6 and c of the 
middle diagram. The average of the distances 5 and c is taken 

/b+c 

^ the separation of orders in millimetres. Then a / times 
the separation of orders in Angstrom udits (from the curve 



Plate 

Fia.202 


Ord. Ray ♦ 
Wave-Lenuth 

2000 

2500 

3000 

3500 

4000 

4500 

5000 

5500 

6000 
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plotted from the table* gives us the difference of X between the 
main line and its companion). This approximation method was 
the one used by MacNair.' 

Another and more accurate method was used by McLennan and 
McLeod ’ who photographed the two sets of fringes (formed on 
opposite sides of the plate simultaneously). This enabled them to 
determine the distance of a given fringe from the central plane 
which divided the two systems, which, taken together with the 
focal length of the lens, gives the emergence angle e of the ray 
Intern forming the fringe. In making use of this method, the plate 
is employed standing on edge, an advantageous position, as there 
is less danger of flexure and less liability of a temperature differ- 
ence between the two surfaces. If ci, 02, os • • • On are the dis- 
tances of successive fringes of the main line from the median 
plane, and &i, 62, 63 * * 6n the distances for a companion line, 
the wave-length difference between the two is given by 


dX=- 


(^n"f'Un)(^n On) 


rAX. 


(^+l4”®»)(fln-f I On) 

More accurate values are obtained by measuring the distances 
between corresponding orders of the main lines and of the satellites 
on photographs of the complete fringe system, made by rays 
issuing from both sides of the plate. These values, divided by 2 , 
give us the distances of the fringes from the median plane. The 
following formula was used by McLennan and McLe^, 


Umj* Of* 


dX- 


for a companion line of longer wave-length tb&n that of the main 
line, while for a line of shorter wave-length, the 'numerator be- 
comes 0,’ - the shorter X companions falling on the side towards 

the median plane. 

In this expression am is the distance of the main line (of any 
given order) from the centre of the pattern or median plane. 
am^ is the distance of the next higher order of the main line, ie. 

the one further removed from the median plane, and a« is the dis- 
tance of the satellite of same order as a«». X is the change of wave- 
length which would be necessary to cause a fringe of given order 
to drift to the position of the next higher or lower order. The 
lesdVing-power, for plate of length L 

X L f . . . 6 ,i\ 

’iflfc «A. , 

* MeliWiMii and MeLiiod, Proe, Soy. Soc., OOt 243, 1914. 
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In this expression AX is the smallest difference of wave-length 
which two lines of wave-length X can' have and still be seen 
separated. 

The expression shows us that the resolving-power is propor- 
tional only to the length of the plate, and is independent of the 
thickness. This at first sight perhaps strikes us as curious, as 
increasing the thickness increases the retardation and order of 
spectrum. We must note, however, that, for a plate of given 
length if we increase the thickness we cut down at once the num- 
ber of possible internal to-and-fro reflections, and the number of 
emergent rays upon which the narrowness of the fringes depends. 

The derivation of these expressions will be found in a paper by 
Simeon ' in which the following values are given for plates of two 
different thicknesses and two angles of emergence, for the green 
mercury line X=5461 and 


< 

1 

n 

AixlO» 
Radi ASM 

X 

AX 

4.5 mms. 

80 

18,865 

0.406 

305,900 


88 

18,654 

1.968 

294,500 

10 mras. 

80 

41, m 

0.183 

705,900 


88 

41,454 

0.885 

679,700 


It is clear that, with a single plate, we cannot determine the 
real structure of a line, for there is always the possibility that 
some companion lines or satellites may be missed as a result of 
their coincidence with the main line of the next or higher orders. 

The method of crossed plates, introduced by Gehrcke solves 
this difficulty. / 

Interference Points of Crossed Plates. —\If the light which 
emerges from the upper surface of the plate is received by the 
prism of a second plate set on edge and pointing down slightly 
towards the surface of the horizontal plate, the horizontal sharp 
maxima formed by the first, will he cut across by the dark minima 
formed by the second, and the illuminated field at the focus will 
l)e reduced to a multitude of bright points or dote, arranged in a 
rectangular pattern. If the plates have unequal thickness, the 
satellite dots will lie along a diagonal line which does not cut 
through the dots of higher order. If the thickness of the plates is 
the same, nothing is gained, as the satellite and main dot again 
coincide. This will be clear from Fig. 203. Suppose the real struc- 
ture to be as shown at a, the satellites being represented by 
dotted lines. The structure as shown by one plate mounted hori- 

^ Journal Sci. Inotrumank, i, 2^. 
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zontally, is indicated by b; here the ^third satellite coincides 
with the next order jof^ the main line, and the fourth satellite 
coincides with the of the next order. A second plate 

vertically) shows the structure as represented by c, 
the fourth satellite coinciding with the main line of the next order. 
This is approximately the state of things with the 2536 line of 
mercury, in the case of the two quartz plates used by the author. 
Now suppose the two plates to act simultaneously in the “ crossed 
1 2 s position: pattern b will be furrowed by the 

I J I J J broad interference minima of pattern c, as 
; • • • indicated by d. 

I I I \ The lower bar of b is made up of the wave- 
lengths of the main line and the third satellite. 
A The main line maximum formed by the second 
plate is the lower left-hand circle of d. The 

b ^ , maximum for the wave-length of the third 

“^satellite will fall to the right of this circle at a 

distance equal to the distance of satellite 3 

I , . , a from the main line in c, followed by the circle 

: : i i representing the main line of the next order. 

• I • i Dotted lines 1 and 2 of 6 will give maxima 

A 1 2 s A in the position shown by the next two lines to 

A^ the lower line of d, being displaced to the 
O O right by the distance separating line 1 of c 

^ from the main line. Line 3 of b is broken up 

d — U ^ In the same way as the lower line, and line 4, 

- Q — o o ■ which is made up of satellites 1 and 4 gives 

Fio 203^ distances from the main dot equal to 

the distances of lines 1 and 4 in c. ' 

The satellites are now spread out along a diagonal line, and the 
true structure is at once revealed. If we make the same construc- 
tion for plates of equal thickness, we shall find that the same coinci- 


dence occurs for “dots” as obtained with the fringes. 

The technique of working with crossed plates in the ultra-violet 
is a little involved. The following hints may prove useful. 

The first plate, in horizontal position, is so adjusted that only 
one of the polarized sets of rays emerges. The second plate should 
be mounted as close as possible to the first in the vertical position 
(i.e. '‘on e(^”) on some sort of turn-table (preferably a small 
graduated circle) and pointing down slightly so as to receive, on 
tti priauii the ra 3 r 8 leaving the first plate at nearly grazing emer- 
gence. Obviously the direction of the electric vector, if favorable 
for the first plate, will be unfavorable for the second, and it would 
seem d^eh^ble to havaone plate cut with the optic axis parallel to 
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the breadth. The gain, however, is not very great, and perfectly 
satisfactory dots can be obtained with two plates cut in the same 
way. A quartz lens of about 30-cm. focus is next mounted close 
to the second plate and the slit of the spectrograph brought up 
into the interference pattern at its focal plane. On bringing the 
eye into the position of the photographic plate we adjust the in- 
strument, by raising or lowering its feet with blocks or fragments 
of glass, until the brilliant spot of light is at the centre of the iris 
diaphragm. The slit should be opened to a width of one or two 
millimetres. We now examine the pattern of the interference dots 
in the green Hg line with a short-focus lens, adjusting the plates in 
such a way that the dots fonn a square pattern, with say four or 
five dots in the vertical rows. We may have to raise or lower the 


quartz lens, which should be mounted at 
the end of a tube forming a telescope with- 
out an eye-piece. We now slip pieces of thin 
glass under the foot of the first plate, 
abolishing first the green and then the 
violet line. The first plate is now probably 
transmitting the 2536 line, but as no visible 
light gets through, we have no means of 
adjusting the second plate. To do this we 
remove the gltuss plates from under the foot 
of the first plate, and then rotate the 


^ : = 

■ — 

> : = 

■ — 

> : = 

> i = 

Ord, Extr, Wide 
Fine Slit Slit 
Fig. 204 


second plate in a clockwise direction until 


the green line disappears, the violet remaining: a further rotation 


of about one degree will bring the plate into the correct position. 


and we now replace the glass plates and make a trial exposure. 

In studying the fine structure of lines slightly or barely separated 
by the spectroscope, it is advantageous sometimes to employ the 
less efficient of the two polarized rays. The reason for this is 
made clear by Fig. 204. With the ordinary ray the single compo- 
nent of the right-hand line comes mhlway between the two compo- 
nents of the left-hand one, and will not appear separated from 
them unless the slit of the spectroscope is made very narrow. 
This makes intensity measurements with a density photometer 
difficult. With the extraordinary ray, the component of the right- 
hand line falls (in this case) midway between the orders of the 
two component lines, and will be clearly separated from them 
with a wide slit as shown. It is often possible to see, by a close 
inspection which fringes belong to the respective components of a 
close double line not actually resolved by the spectroscope, the 
edges having a saw-tooth appearance as shown at the right of 
% 204. 
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If exposures of several hours are necessary, it is absolutely es- 
sential to hold the temperature of the plate constant to 0.01° or less 
by monna of a thermostat; mounting the plate in a double-walled 
metal box, with water between the walls, a method often , em- 
ployed, is not recommended, as the water temperature rises al- 
most as fast as the room temperature if the latter is increasing at 
the rate of only one or two degrees per hour. 

Photographs of the fringes obtained with a quartz plate of a 
close group of mercury lines in the ultra-violet are rcproducetl on 
Plate 8c in the Chapter on Resonance Spectra of Atoms. These 
were taken by projecting the fringes on the wide-open slit of a 
quartz spectrograph, incapable of resolving the group even with 
a fine slit. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE POLARIZATION OF LIGHT 

The simplest type of wave-motion is one in which the direction 
of vibration, or of electric displacement, is to-and-fro along a line. 
In the case of transverse, as distinguished from longitudinal 
waves, there will be lack of symmetry around their direction of 
propagation. 

Natural or ordinary light shows no such lack of S 3 rmmetry, and 
can be regarded as a wave-motion in which the direction of the 
electric vector suffers changes in orientation too rapid to be 
detected by any means at our disposal. 

It is possible, however, to obtain from natural light a radia- 
tion having vibrations of fixed type and orientation, and the 
behavior of such light when it encounters matter depends upon 
this orientation. 

For example, it is possible to obtain light which a glass or water 
surface refuses to reflect at a certain angle of incidence. Such 
light is said to be polarized, and the polarization may be one of 
Ihree types, plane, elliptical or circular according to the type of 
vibration. 

Plane of Polarization. — What was formerly known as the 
plane of polarization was the plane of incidence in which the 
polarized light was most copiously reflected. This definition was 
given at a time when little was known about the nature of the 
vibrations constituting light, and we now know that the plane 
thus specified is at right angles to the direction of the electrical 
vibrations of the light. We shall, therefore, employ the term to 
define the direction of the electric vector, and have nothing more 
to do with the old definition. 

Discovery of Polarization. — The polarization of light was dis- 
covered by Huygens in 1690, while experimenting with Iceland 
«par. He found that a ray of light was, by passage through the 
crystal, divided into two separate rays of equal intensity, except 
when the light traversed the crystal in a direction parallel to the 
crystallographic axis. He found furthermore that if one of these 
emergent rays was passed through a second crystal, it was divided 
into two rays of equal or unequal intensity, or not divided at all, 
according to the orientation of the crystal! Though this single 
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experiment was sufficient to establish the existence of light whi(ffi 
was asymmetrical around its line of propagation, and though many 
other crystals exist having similar properties, Huygens was igno- 
rant of the nature of the phenomenon, and the discovery remained 
an isolated fact for more than a century. The polarization is in 
this case produced by double refraction, which we shall study in 
detail in a subsequent chapter. 

Polarization by Reflection. — The discovery was made by Malus 
in 1810 that light, which had suffered reflection at a certain angle 
from a surface of water or glass, exhibited the peculiarities, pre- 
viously observed only in the case of light after its passage through 
a crystal of Iceland spar. The polarization of light by reflection 
can be exhibited by means of the easily improvised apparatus 
shown in Fig. 205. The reflectors A and B are made of ordinary 
plate glass. The polarizing plate .1 is mounted on an iron stand on 
a hinged support so that it can be set at the polarizing angle. The 
other reflector is mounted on the vertical axis of an ordinary turn- 
table, in such a way that the light reflected down from the polarizer 
meets the surface of the glass at an angle of 57° with the noniial, 
i.e, the plate miist make an angle of 33° with the axis. A cylindrical 

ring of parchment paper or other 
translucent medium surrounds 
the revolving plate, and receives 
the light reflected from it. The 
upper plate is so adjusted that its 
plane is parallel to the plane of 
the lower plate, in which position 
it will be found to reflect light 
capable of reflection from the 
latter: if, however, the lower plate 
Fro. 205 is turned through an angle of 90°, 

it will be found that the light is no 
longer reflected from it, while in intermediate positions of the plate 
the reflection is partial. If the plate is rotated a ring of light is 
seen on the translucent screen with two maxima and two minima, 
oonresponding to the positions in which the light is most and least 
copiously reflected. 

Angle of Polarization. Brewster’s Law. — If the angle of the 
upper mirror is varied, it will be found that the reflected light is 
Im completely polarized, and the maxima and minima obtained 
by revolving the lower plate are less marked. In general, as we in- 
crease^the angle of incidence from normal to grazing, the polari- 
zation increases, passes through a maximum, and then decreases. 
The angle at wUch ftie polarization is most complete varies with 
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the nature of the substance, and is known as the polarizing angle. 
Jamin found that only a few substances with a refractive index of 
about 1.46 completely polarize the reflected light. For all other 
substances the polarizing angle is merely the angle at which the 
polarization is a maximum. 

The relation between this angle and the refractive index of the 
substance was investigated by Brewster, who discovered the re- 
markable law that the index of refraction was the tangent of the 
angle of maximum polarization. When the light is incident at this 
angle, the refracted ray makes an angle of 90*^ with the reflected 
ray, for 

sin i ^ . sin i 

— = tan I = 

sm r cos i 

cos i=sin r and 

If this law is true, the angle of maximum polarization will be dif- 
ferent for the different colors owing to dispersion. In the case of 
most tran.sparent media the dispersion is too small to affect the 
angle appreciably, as can be shown by examining the image of the 
sun reflected in a glass plate through a Nicol prism so orientated as 
to cut off most completely the reflected light. The image of the sun 
appears uncolonnl, which would not l^ the case if the angle of 
polarization varied for different parts of the spectrum. The Nicol 
prism, which will be presently described, takes the place of the 
hccond reflector, having the property of completely cutting off 
light polarized in a certain plane, and transmitting with greater or 
less facility light polarized in all other planes. In the case of sub- 
stances having very high dispersion, the variation of the angle with 
change of wave-length becomes very 
marked. 

The fact that light can be obtained 
having a lack of symmetry around the 
direction of propagation is one of the 
most direct and convincing proofs which 
we have of t he transverse nature of the 206 

waves, for we cannot very well conceive 
of a pressural or longitudinal wave, having different properties in 
the different directions perpendicular to the line of propagation. 

The organic compound nitroso-dimethyl-aniline, which has been 
found by the author to have, in the brighter parts of the visible 
spectrum, the highest dispersion of any known substance, is ad- 
mirably adapted for the exhibition of what may be termed the dis- 
persion of the angle of polarization. A little of the substance is 
fused on a glass or metal plate, or better in a small brass cell heated 
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by steam (Fig. 206).^ A brilliant source of light of small dimensions 
is arranged so that its light is reflected from the liquid surface at an 
angle which can be varied. 

On examining the light reflected at a fairly large angle with a 
Nicol prism, it will be found to vary from light blue to deep violet 
and purple, as the angle of incidence is increased, the Nicol being 
held in such a position as to refuse transmission to the light polar- 
ized by reflection. If a small direct-vision spectroscope is placed 
behind the Nicol, a dark band will be seen crossing the spectrum, 
which shifts its position as the incidence angle varies. The centre 
of this dark band evidently marks the wave-length for which the 
angle of incidence happens to be the angle of maximum polariza- 
tion, or in other words the refractive index of the substance for this 
wave-length is the tangent of the angle of incidence. In the case of 
glass and substances of low dispersion, the different colors are 
polarized at nearly the same angle, i.e. very little color effect is 
observed when the reflected light is examined with the Nicol. In 
these cases the dark band is so broad as to occupy practically the 
entire visible spectrum. In the case of a substance with as high a 
dispersion as that of the nitroso, the angle of maximum polariza- 
tion is quite different for the different colors; consequently the 
Nicol prism only extinguishes a portion of the spectrum for a given 
angle of incidence. This gives us a reflection method of determin- 
ing the refractive index of a substance, for by determining the 
angle of incidence for which the centre of the dark band is at a 
given point in the spectrum, we have only to look up the tangent of 
the angle in order to get the refractive index for the wave-length in 
question. The band will be found to be very sharp and quite nar- 
row when it occupies a position in the green and greenish-blue, but 
on attempting to drive it into the red, we shall find that it broad- 
ens and becomes much less sharply defined. This is of course due 
to the fact that the dispen»on is much less in the red and orange 
portion of the spectrum. If the nitroso cannot be obtained, sele- 
nium plates, made by pressing the molten substance between glass 
plates, which are to be separated by a blow from a hammer when 
eold, can be used for the exhibition of the dark band in the spec- 
trum. 

Pplaiizatioii by Refraction. — If we examine the light trans- 
mit^ through a plate of glass placed at the polarizing angle, we 
shall find that the light is partially polarized ; i.e. its intensity varies 
slightly when examined by means of an analyzer. Arago discovered 

* Nitrotchbeniyl aethyl aniltnt. which can be obtained from the Berlin Anilimj 
Co., is better than the nitrffio-ditiiethyl compound, as after fusion it rrroains Hnniu 
for some hours at (mfinary temperatures. 
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that the reflected and refracted portions of the light contained 
equal quantities of polarized light, and that the planes of polariza- 
tion were at right angles. 

The greater intensity of the transmitted light is responsible for 
the incompleteness of the polarization. If the light transmitted 
through a plate placed at the polarizing angle is received upon a 
second plate, the unpolarized portion suffers a further resolution 
into two polarized components, one of which is reflected out 
through the upper plate and the other transmitted. By increasing 
the numl)er of plates we can increase the intensity of the reflected 
polarized light, and consequently the completeness of the polari- 
zation of the transmitted light, seven or eight being sufficient to 
give us nearly complete polarization in the transmitted, as well as 
in the reflected l)eams. 

A simple polariscope can be constructed on this principle. 
The glass plates used should be as thin as possible, in order to avoid 
loss of light by absorption. The large-sized rectangular cover- 
glasses used for microscopical preparations are host for the purpose, 
though the thin glass employed for lantern slides is almost as good. 
The plates should Ixj carefully ctemed and freed from dust, and 
mounted in two piles, of eight plates each, in tubes of wood or 
pasteboard at ap angle of about 33® with the axis of the tube. It 
is l)est to determine the angle experimentally, as it varies slightly 
with the nature of the glass. The two piles of plates should almost 
completely cut off light when the planes of incidence are at right 
angles. Bundles of plates thus mounted form very fair sub- 
stitutes for the more expensive Nicol prisms, and are well adapted 
to lantern experiments. 

Law of Malus. — When a beam of light, polarized by reflection 
at one plane surface, is allowed to fall upon a second, at the polar- 
izing angle, the intensity of the twice-reflected l)eam variea as the 
sejuare of the cosine of the angle between the two planes of reflec- 
tion, The assumption was made that the incident vibration, 
polarized in a plane making, say, an angle S with the plane of in- 
cidence, was resolved into two components, one perpendicular, the 
other parallel to the plane of incidence, the former lx»ing partially 
reflected, and the latter wholly transmitted. This will make the 
reflected amplitude a sin 9, if a is the reflected amplitude when 
0=0, and the intensity will be a* sin* 9, or the maximum reflected 
intensity multiplied by the sin* of the angle between the plane of 
polarization and the plane of incidence. On the old definition of 
the plane we have cos instead of sin. 

The law of Malus is therefore simply a statement of the resolu- 
tion of a vibration into two rectangular comifonents, the direction 
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of the vibration being considered the plane of polarization, on the 
notation given above. 

It is important to distinguish between the behavior of vibrations 
parallel to the plane of incidence, and vibrations perpendicular to 
the plane, when they meet a reflecting surface at the polarizing 
angle. If the light is so polarized that the vibrations are perpendic- 
ular to the incidence plane, le. parallel to the reflecting surface, a 
portion of the energy will be reflected, and a much larger part 
transmitted, the directions of the vibrations remaining parallel 
to the incident vibration (Fig. 207o). If, on the other hand, the 
direction of vibration is parallel to the incidence plane, practically 



tion making, say, an angle of 45® with the plane of incidence, it will 
be resolved into two components, one parallel to the reflecting sur- 
face and the other parallel to the plane of incidence. 

Let A BCD (Fig. 208) represent a portion of the wave-front of the 
incident beam, which is coming towards us, the direction of vibra- 
tion being AC* We have resolution into the components A B parallel 
to the incidence plane, and AD parallel to the reflecting surface. 
The fonner is wholly transmitted (A'B'), the latter in part reflected 
and in part transmitted (A'D'). The reflected light is therefore 
polarized with its vibration parallel to the surface, since only this 
component is reflected; the refracted light is made up of the com- 
pletely transmitted component A'B\ and the partially transmitted 
component A'D', their resultant being A'C', a polarized vibration, 
rotated counterclockwise with respect to the incident vibration 
AC. If now the resultant A'C' be received on a second reflecting 
surface, the same resolution will take place, and there will be a 
further rotation of the plane. The effect of a pile of plates will 
therefore be to bringl^he plane of vibration of the transmitted ligb^ 
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into coincidence with the plane of incidence, since is trana- 
rnittcd each time without loss, while A'D' is reduced in intensity 
by the partial reflection. This rotation of the plane of polarization 
is clearly the result of the reduction in the intensity of one of the 
rectangular components, and may be shown best by means of a 
pair of Nicol prisms, so oriented as to refuse transmission. If a 
glass plate, or better, a pile of three plates, be placed between the 
prisms at the polarizing angle and so oriented that the plane of 
incidence is inclined at 45° to the principal planes of the Nicols, 
there will be a partial restitution of light, and the analyzing Nicol 
will have to be turned counterclockwise to produce complete 
extinction. 

It is clear now why the transmitted light is only partially polar- 
ized, when a ray is refracted at a single surface, and completely 
polarized by refraction at a large number of parallel surfaces. We 
may consider ordinary light as coasisting of vibrations polarized 
in all possible planes. Each vibration is therefore transmitted with 
a slight rotation towards the plane of incidence, and the light will 
not differ greatly in its properties from ordinary light. By every 
succeeding surface there is a further rotation, and eventually all 
are brought into the plane of incidence and the transmitted light 
is plane-polarized. If the vibrations 
of the incident light l)e represented 
by A (Fig. 209), the effect of suc- 
cessive refractions may lx? repre- 
st3nted by the succeeding diagrams 
/i, C, /), Ef the transmitted light being plane-polarized in the latter 
Ciise. The foregoing elementary treatment of polarization by re- 
flection will suffice for the present, The theoretical treatment of 
the subject will be given in a subsequent chapter. 

Polarization by Double Refraction. — The double refraction of 
light by crystals of Iceland spar was first noticed by Erasmus 
Bartholinus, and subsequently more completely investigated by 
Huygens. It occurs whenever light enters the crystal in a direction 
not parallel to the optic axis, and is due to the fact that the incident 
vibration is decomposed into two mutually perpendicular com- 
ponents which travel through the crystal with different velocities. 
One of' the two rays obeys the ordinary laws of refraction and is 
called the ordinary ray, while the other behaves in a most peculiar 
manner and is called the extraordinary ray, for it is bent away from 
Hie normal et^en at perpendicular incidence. At first sight this ap- 
pears impossible, for even if the two rays have different velocities 
there seems to be no reason why there should be a change of direc- 
tion for normal incidence. As we shall see wten we come to the 
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Chapter on Double Refraction, this is due to the fact that the wave- 
front of the extraordinary disturbance is not spherical but ellip- 
soidal. For the present, however, we are not concerned with 
this question, and merely consider the crystal as a means of re- 
solving ordinary light into two polarized beams. One of these may 
be cut off by any suitable device, leaving plane-polarized light. 
Crystals of tourmaline have the remarkable property of absorbing 
the ordinary ray and transmitting the extraordinary, consequently 
a thin section of a crystal transmits only polarized light, and may 
be used either as a polarizer or analyzer. The sections are cut 
parallel to the optic axis, and when superposed with their axes 
parallel transmit light quite freely. If one is rotated through a right 
angle, the combination becomes opaque, since the polarized vibra- 
tions transmitted by one are absorbed by the other. The tour- 
maline polariscope is a very simple instrument, consisting of a pair 
of crystal sections mounted in a pair of wire tongs in such a way 
that one of them can be rotated in front of the other. The object 
to be examined, for example, a mica or selenite film, is placed 
between the two tourmalines, and the instrument directed towards 
a bright light; owing to the deep color of the tourmaUne crystals, 

this form of polarizer and 
analyzer is very inferior to 
^ the Nicol prism, which only 
cuts down the intensity of 
the original light one-half. 

The Ricol Msm. — Ice- 
land spar, on account of 
the large size in which the crystals occur, and their great trans- 
parency, is especially suitable for the construction of polarizing 
prisms. Since both the ordinary and extraordinary rays are trans- 
mitted with equal facility, it becomes necessary to eliminate the 
one or the other by some optical contrivance. The method em- 
ployed by Nicol was to stop the ordinary ray within the crystal 
by total reflection. 

The two end faces of a natural rhomb of spar are cut down 
mifliciently to reduce the normal angle of 71^ between the faces 
to 68^ as shown in Fig. 210 and the crystal is then cut in two along 
the dotted line which is perpendicular to the new end faces. 
After polishing the cut surfaces they are cemented together with 
Caiiada balsam. The refractive index of the balsam is intermediate 
between the indices of the spar for the ordinary and extraordinar>' 
rays, and the former meeting the balsam film at an angle greater 
t h a n the critical angle is totally reflected to one side and absorbed 
by a coating of black paint 
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The prism therefore transmits only the extraordinary ray, which 
is plane-polarized, the direction of the vibration being parallel 
to the short diagonal of the prism, Le. perpendicular to the balsam 
surface. In some prisms it is impossible to tell by mere inspection 
in which direction the emergent light vibrates, owing to the way 
in which the crystal has been cut. It is always possible, however, 
to determine in a moment the direction in question. We have 
only to reflect ordinary light from a glass surface in the neighbor- 
hood of the polarizing angle and examine it through our prism, 
holding it in such a position that the transmitted light has its 
maximum intensity. The vibrations of the light are parallel to the 
glass surface, consequently the diagonal of the prism which is 
parallel to this surface is the direction in which the transmitted 
light vibrates. If any difficulty is experienced in fixing in the mind 
the direction of vibration or electric vector in the case of reflected 
and transmitted light, the following analogy may prove useful. If 
a cylindrical wooden rod is thrown in an oblique direction and with 
great force upon the surface of water, it will bounce off if parallel 
to the surface, the rod being supposed to move in a direction per- 
pendicular to its length. If, however, the rod is perpendicular to 
the surface, the lower end will enter the water first and the rod 
‘‘cut down” into the fluid, without suffering reflection. Consider 
our polarized vibrations as parallel to the rod, and we have the 
optical analogy, which is only of use, however, in enabling us to 
remember the direction of the vibration in the reflect^ and 
refracted components. 

The Nicol prism is sometimes made with end surfaces perpen- 
dicular to the axis. This necessitates a more oblique section, and 
consequently a greater length in proportion to the width, the ratio 
being nearly 4:1. The Foucault prism is similar to the Nicol, ex- 
cept that the balsam film is replaccnl with an air film. This device 
reduces the ratio of length to width to 1.5 : 1, but the prism is less 
efficient than the Nicol, owing to multiple reflections in the air 
film. It is useful for work in the ultra-violet region, for balsam 
absorbs these rays. 

Angular Aperture of Polariziiig Prisms. — Since many experi- 
ments require the passage of a convergent or divergent beam 
through the prism, it is of some interest to consider the maximum 
angular aperture of the prism, or maximum divergence which a 
cone of rays may have, and still be completely polarized by pas- 
f^age through a prism of given t 3 rpe. If the divergence exoeci^ a 
certain amount, it is obvious that some of the ordinary rays will 
not suffer total reflection. The angular aperture of a prism of 
the Nicol type is about 30®, while that of ihe Foucault prism is 
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only 8®. A prism was devised by S. P. Thompson ‘ in which the 
optic axis was perpendicular to the long axis of the prism, which 
bad an aperture of 39®. Glazebrook * constructed one along sim- 
flar lines, but with end surfaces perpendicular to the long axis. 

The question of the best construction for a prism with large 
aperture and end surfaces perpendicular to the long axis was in- 
vestigated by Feussner,* who found that the optic axis should be 
perpendicular to the section, and the refractive index of the ce- 
menting film the same as that of the crystal for the extraordinary 
ray. Such a prism has an aperture of 42® and a ratio of length to 
width of 4 : 1. 

In another and quite different type of polarizing prism, the 
doubly refracting substance acts as the rarer medium, the extraor- 
dinary ray being totally reflected from a thin plate of Iceland 
spar immersed in a liquid of higher refractive index. The first 
prism constructed on this principle was made by Jamin, who 
immersed a thin plate of spar in a glass trough filled with carbon 
bisulphide. Zenker improved the device by substituting prisms 
of flint glass for the liquid, while Feussner suggested the use of a 
plate of sodium saltpetre instead of Iceland spar, on account of 
the greater difference between the ordinary and extraordinary 
refractive index. Such a prism would have an aperture of 56®. 

Double Image and Polarizing Prisms for the Ultra-Violet. — 
The Nicol prism is useless for work in the ultra-violet on account 
of the absorption of these rays by the film of Canada balsam. 

The most satisfactory prisms for work in this region are quartz 
double prisms of the Rochon or Wollaston type, cemented together 

with a film of glycerine, or bet- 
ter, castor oil, jis the former is 
decomposed by intense ultra- 
violet rays. These two types are 
shown in Fig. 211 the directions 
of the optic axes being indicated 
by linos and points. The Rochon 
transmits the ordinary ray with- 
out deviation, the image being 
achromatic, while the Wollaston 
deviates both rays and consequently gives a greater separation of 
the two images, which however are colored. As both rays are 
transmitted a lens or lenses must be used, and one of the images 
of the source screened off. It frequently happens, however, that 

< m. Mag., 5. 12. page 340. 1881. 

Mag,, 5. 15. piig%352. 1883. 

* SSaHidi* /Or Inatrkdi, 4, 41. 18S4. 
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both images are utilized, for example, in determining the per- 
centage of polarization in partially polarized light, which will be 
considered presently. The direction of the electric vector in the 
two images can be determined by observing which one is the 
brighter when a glass plate, reflecting light at angle of about 60®, 
is viewed through the prism, remembering that the electric vector 
in this light is chiefly parallel to the glass surface; or we may 
examine the two images through a Nicol, which transmits light 
with its electric vector parallel to the short diagonal. In using 
the Ilochon prism it is important that the light enter the compo- 
nent in which it travels along the optic axis, as shown in the figure, 
otherwise the natural rotation of the quartz will give all sorts of 
orientations of the plane in the transmitted light. 

Detection of Polarized Light. — If the amount of polarized light 
present in a beam is too small to be detected by the slight changes 
in intensity produced by pjissing it through a slowly revolving 
Nicol, some more delicate method must be adopted. 

The Nicol used alone will not give evidence of the presence of 
less than about 20% of polarization, consequently in cases where 
the polarization is not considerable (the solar corona, for example), 
we cannot rely upon its testimony. By the use of the “bi-quartz*’ 
(two plates 3.75 mm. thick side by side of R and L quartz i- to 
axis), the presence of 5% of polarization may lx? detected by the 
slight coloration of the two segments of the plate when it is placed 
in front of a Nicol and directed towards the light. 

Savart’s plate and Babinet’s coinpensiitor are still more sensi- 
tive detectors of small amounts of polarization, and are generally 
employed in the study of the polarization of the sun’s corona 
during total eclipses. The presence of polarized light is shown by 
a system of colored fringes which appear when the plate is used 
in the same manner as the bi-quartz. Savart’s plate is made by 
cutting a plane-parallel plate from a quartz crystal at an angle 
of 45® with the optic axis. The plate is then cut into two halves, 
which are mounted the one above the other, but rotated through 
90® with respect to each other. The sensitiveness is at a maximum, 
i-e, the fringes are most distinct when the direction of the polarized 
vibration is perpendicular to the fringes, the instrument then being 
capable of shqwing the presence of 1% of polarization. 

If one is working with monochromatic light a single thin wedge of 
quartz (1® to 3® angle) cut parallel to the optic axis may be employed 
in place of the Savart plate. Such a wedge shows interference bands 
whcn.properly oriented between a source emitt ing tracesof polarized 
light and a Nicol prism or other analyzer. The distance between 
the fringes increases with decreasing angle 5f the wedge. 
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Degree of Polarization. — In the case of partial polarization we 
can define the degree of polarization as the ratio of the polarized 
to the total intensity. If we represent, the partially polarized 
light as a mixture of plane-polariz^ light of intensity Ip and nat- 
ural or unpolarized light of intensity h the degree of polarization 
P is given by 



t.c. the ratio of the polarized to the total light. The ratio can be 
measured in the following way. The source of light, say of a small 
strip of glos^ white paper reflecting light at such an angle as to 
show a glare partially polarized with electric vector in the vertical 
plane (glare reduced or completely suppressed by a Nicol with 
its long diagonal vertical), is mounted at such a distance behind 
a double-image Wollaston prism as to show two images one above 
the other and in contact, the upper with its electric vector vertical, 
and the lower with its vector horizontal. These two images are 
viewed through a Nicol set to extinguish the upper image. By 
rotating the Nicol in either direction from this position through 
an angle 0 the two images may be equalized in intensity. For 
greater accuracy we read the double angle 2$. We call r the ratio 

of the (weak) horizontal com- 
ponent of intensity to the (strong) 
vertical component, in the light 
reflected from the paper, and 
shown separated in the double 
image prism. This ratio r is the 
measure of the imperfection of 
polarization, or the degree of de- 
polarization studied in the Chap- 
ter on the Scattering of Light. 

The light of the partially po- 
larized source can be regarded as 
a mixture of plane-polarized light 
P and unpolarized or natural light 
N; the latter can be regarded as 
equivalent to a mixture of two 
equid parts of amplitudes h and y, the former polarized parallel, 
and the latter perpendicular to the polarization of P, the intensity 
being b*+y\ The amplitudes we can represent by o, b and y in 
Fig. 212." 

If a double-image ^Wollaston prism is oriented so as to give, 
say, an upper image containing light P, this image will also have 
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one-half of light N, the other half going to the lower, or fainter 
image. We cannot, however, add amplitude 6 to a, as there is no 
relation between them. We must add their intensities and 
thus derive the equivalent amplitude. This addition must 
made in such a way as to give us the square of the desired ampli- 
tude, as shown in Fig. 212 (lower left) where a^+b^=x\ The 
equivalent amplitude of the upper image is thus x, and the ampli- 
tude of the lower image is y (the other half of N). With the Nicol 
oriented to equalize the intensities of the two images as shown in 
Fig. 212 (lower right) we have the resolutions of x and y on the 
line (parallel to short diagonal of Nicol) inclined to y at angle 6, 
equal to each other. Therefore the two right triangles are similar 
and the upper angle is also 0. We thus have y^lx^== tan* 6, which 
is the degree of depolarization or imperfection of polarization 
referred to above. We will now deduce the ratio in which P is 
the percentage of polarization if the denominator is put as 100. 

i_i(! 

P g* x*^ l-tan*0 

P+N~a*Hb*+y*) x*-\-y* H-tan*e’ 

„ COS* ^—sin* 6 no 
(multiplying by cos* «)=cos* O+sS^" 


Other ratios in terms of r or tan* 0 are as follows; 


Unpol. 2r Unpol. _ 2r . 

Pol. "1-r Total 1+r 


Pol. 1-r 
Total l-Fr 


1 - 


2r 

l+r 


= 1— 2sin*tf=cos2tf. 


Another method frequently used in studying the polarization 
of the solar corona consists in compensating the polarization by 
means of one or more inclined glass plates. The same method 
was used by the author in studying the polarized fluorescence of 
sodium and potassium vapor. One or more glass plates are placed 
iKitween the partially polarized source of light and the Savart 
plate with its analyzing Nicol. If the electric vector of the pola^ 
ized portion of the light is vertical, the plates are to be roteted 
on a vertical axis. The plates are rotated until the Savart fringes 
disappear, i,e, until the polarization produced by transmission 
t hrough the oblique plates exactly compensates the opposite polar- 
ization originally present in the source. The angle through which 
ihe plates have been turned is read. To a^id setting the plates 
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ftf normal incidence, we rotate first to the right and then to the 
Im, thus measuring the double angle. If the angle through which 
the plates are turned from normal incidence is ^ the angle of 
refraction x can be calculated if we know the refractive index n 
of the glass 


sin x = 


sin ^ 
n 


If r and R are the reflection coefficients for rays with their electric 
vectors in and perpendicular to the plane of incidence, the corre- 



sponding transmitted energies are d=l~r and and the 

degree of polarization is, for k reflecting surfaces 

1~C08“ 

^ d*+D‘“l+C08«(4>-*) 

tnnoe by the Fresnel formula 

. Bin 2«h sin 2x ^ Bin2^8in2j 

"bui* (*+x) cob* (^-z) ~8in’ (♦+!) 

7-cob* (i-x) 

d-d COB* (♦— x) l-COB* (^-x) 

^“d+d cos* (4*-x)"'1+co8* (*-x) 
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Gaviola and Pringsheim ' have shown that, if the percentage of 
polarization is considerable, this formula does not give coribct 
results, since, with the plates inclined at the large angle necessary 
to secure compensation, we have multiple reflections of consider- 
able intensity which must be taken into account. Fig. 213 is 
reproduced from their paper and gives the percentages of polariza- 
tion for various angles of inclination for four plates and a single 
plate (n=1.52) computed with and without the correction for 
multiple reflections. 

The Eye as an Analyzer: Haidinger’s Brush. — The polariza- 
tion of light can sometimes be detected by the eye alone. If we 
look through a Nicol prism at a white cloud, and slowly revolve the 
prism, a faint blue and yellow double brush appears at the point 
upon which the eye is fixed, which revolves with the prism. It is 
not easy to see it at the first attempt, but once noticed, it is easily 
recognized on subsequent occasions. It consists of four quadrants, 
colored blue and yellow alternately, and is usually very faint. 
Various explanations of the phenomena have Ixjen given, most of 
them based on the laminary structure of the lens of the eye. If this 
were the case, however, the centre of the brush ought to appear a 
little to one side of the point observed, since the point on the retina 
which receives the image of the point upon which the eye is fixed 
lies to one side of the axis of the eye. This fact led Helmholtz to 
look for the cause of the phenomenon in the structure of the ‘^yel- 
low spot’^ of the retina, which is the point of the retina alluded to 
above. He found that the brush was due to the fact that the yel- 
low elements of the spot were doubly refracting, and that the ex- 
traordinary rays of blue color were more strongly absorbed than 
the ordinary rays. For a more complete treatment of the subject 
the reader is referred to Helmholtz’s Physiological Optics, 

Polarization by Oblique Emission. — Arago found that the light 
emitted in an oblique direction from the white-hot surface of a solid 
or liquid was partially polarized in a plane perpendicular to the 
plane of emission, i,e. it resembled light refracted at an oblique sur- 
face. From this we may infer that the emitted light comes not 
only from the surface molecules, but also from those lying l^elow the 
surface, and that the polarization is due io the refraction of this 
light when it emerges into the air. 

The state of polarization of the light coming from an oblique sur- 
face of a body gives us a clew as to the origin of the light and the 
state of the body. The light of the moon, for example, is partially 
polarized in a plane passing through the sun, moon and earth, 
which shows us that the moon shines by reflected light. 

^ZeU.filrPkyi„$4, 24 . 
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U it shone by emission the light would bo pohrizod slightly in 
the opposite plane. The absence of polarization in the light coming 
from near the edge of the sun led Arago to infer that it was emitted 
by an incandescent gas, which is in accord with Schmidt's theory 
of the solar disk. (See Chapter on Refraction.) 

A convenient way of showing this effect is to fuse the end of a 
rather thick platinum wire in the arc, or oxy-coal-gas flame, form- 
ing a sphere 2 mms. in diameter on the end. This sphere is then 
heated to incandescence in a small blast-lamp flame and a small 
Nicol prism mounted close to it followed by a very short focus lens 
such as a pocket triplet magnifying-glass. This projects an image 
of the ball about 4 cms. in diameter on a sheet of paper distant 
say 50 cms. The image shows two bright areas near the edge at op- 
posite ends of a diameter, which rotate as the Nicd is rotated. 
Another method is to wind a narrow strip of platinum foil around 
a small piece of glass tubing forming a close spiral of three or four 
turns, which, when removed from the tube gives us the equivalent 
of a cylinder. This is heated white hot by a cuirent and its image 
projected in the same manner as that of the ball. The edges are 
abnormally bright with the Nicol properly oriented. 

The theory of polarization by oblique emission was given by 
Kirchhoff ‘ who deduced the polarization by considering the differ- 
ence in the reflecting power of metals at large angles of incidence 
for radiation polarized in and perpendicular to the plane of in- 
cidence. This in turn depends upon the optical constants of the 
metals. Czerny * has used a platinum strip at 850° C. at a very 
oblique angle of emission, as a source of almost completely polar- 
ized infra-red radiation. , 

Stationaiy Polarized Waves. — Wiener found, in repeating his 
experiments with plane-polarized light, that if the light was inci- 
dent at an angle of 45° the effects of stationary waves were ob* 
tained only when the plane of polarization (term used in its old 
sense) was parallel to the plane of incidence. Stationary waves can 
be formed only when the effective vector in the reflected disturb- 
mice is parallel to the vector of the incident light, from which we 
infer that the vector which is effective in producing photographic 
action is perpendicular to the plane of polarization. The same was 
found to hold true for fluorescence action. Wiener having already 
deterained that a node of the stationary wave 83rstem occurred at 
the refiectmg surface, the inference to be drawn from the experi- 
ments with oblique light was that the electric vector was the one 
concerned in ^photographic and fluorescent action, and that it was 

Ann., W0,m, 1860 . 

* Z€U.far Phy$u MS, 182.4024. 
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perpendicular to the plane of polarization, or parallel to the plane 
of polarization as we now use the term. This will be made clearer 
in the Chapter on the Theory of Reflection. 

LandolPs Fringe. — If a briUiant source of light is viewed 
through a pair of Nicol prispis, so oriented that their principal 
planes are at right angles, it will be seen that the whole field does 
not become absolutely dark when exact adjustment is reached, but 
that the darkened field is crossed by a black fringe which changes its 
position if either prism is rotated ever so slightly. This fringe, 
which was first noticed by Landolt, was explained by Lippich,^ 
who showed that it was due to the fact that the directions of vibra- 
tion in the different parts of the field were not strictly parallel, a 
circumstance resulting from the varying obliquity of the rays. 
Lippich showed further that in the case of polarizing prisms with 
end faces perpendicular to the prism axis the direction of \ibration 
was represented by a system of converging lines which met in a 
point outside of the prism, as shown in Fig. 214o. Complete 
darkness will occur with crossed Nicols only in those parts of the 
field where the directions of vibration in the two prisms are per- 
pendicular. If we draw two fields similar to the one represented 
by a, at right angles to each other, we shall find that the small 
areas formed by the intersection of the converging lines are in 
general diamond-shaped, but that they are approximately rec- 
tangular along a curved line represented by the dark band in 
Fig. 2146. This is the region 
where the directions of vibra- 
tion are strictly perpendicular, 
and it in consequence appears 
black. A slight rotation of 
either field will obviously 
change the position of this lo- 
cus, the squares becoming dia- 
mond-shaped, and the adjacent 
diamonds straightening out 

into squares. Station of one of the prisms through 180® will 
be found to give a locus of squares perpendicular to the one 
shown in the figure, and since the fringe moves broadside across 
the field, the directions of motion in the two cases are perpen- 
dicular. 

Lippich made use of the fringe in the construction of a polarim- 
^tor, in which the position of the fringe was determined with 
reference to a pair of cross hairs. It was possible in this way to set 
< be analyzing Nicol with an error not exceeding two or three seo- 

^F. Lippioh, Wim, Akad, Ber.t HL Bd. Ixxxv, paRo*268, 1882. 
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onds of arc. A very brilliant source of light must be used, such as 
the sun or electric arc. 

In the case of the prisms of Gian, Thompson and Glazebrook, the 
directions of \ibration in the field form a system of parallel lines 
and the Landolt fringe is not present. 

Interference of Polarized Light. — The study of the inter- 
ference of polarized light was taken up by Fresnel and Arago 
in 1816. Young's explanation of the colors of thin plates of 
doubly refracting substances in polarized light was not wholly 
satisfactory to Fresnel. The non-appearance of color in the 
absence of the polarizer and analyzer had not been accounted 
for, Young’s explanation being simply that the color was pro- 
duced by interference between the ordinary and extraordinary 
rays emerging from the thin plate. They performed an extensive 
series of experiments, polarizing the light passing through two 
slits (arranged so as to give interference fringes normally) in 
mutually perpendicular planes, and found no trace of interfer- 
ence. Employing thin plates of selenite they then arranged 
matters so t^t two rays, polarized at right angles obtained 
from initially polarized light could be brought into the same 
plane, in which case fringes were observed. If, however, the two 
p6larized rays were obtained from ordinary light, no interference 
occurred. A full account of these experiments will be found in 
earlier editions of this book. 

The Fresnel-Arago Laws. — Their results can be summed up in 
what are known as the Fresnel-Arago laws. 

1. Two rays polarized in the same plane interfere in the same 
manner as ordinary light. 

2. Two rays polarized at right angles do not interfere. 

3. Two rays polarized at right angles (obtained from ordinary 
light), and brought into the same plane of polarization, do not 
interfere in the ordinary sense. 

4. Two rays polarized at right angles (obtained from plane- 
polarized light) interfere when brought into the same plane of 
polarization. 

6. In the latter case, under certain conditions, half a wave- 
length, corresponding to the phase-difference of 180^, must be 
added to the path-difference. 

As we shall see in a later chapter two beams of light, polarized 
at rifpht angles, are capable of uniting into a circular or elliptical 
vibration, so tW we can consider interference as taking pl^ in 
tins sens^ Some experiments illustrating this effect were described 
by the author ^ which we will now consider. 

1 PM. AfoffM April, 1904.* 
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On the Polarized Fringes Produced by the Interference of Two 
Streams of Light Polarized at Right Angles.^ — In the case of ordi- 
nary thin-film interferences the planes of vibration of the disturb- 
ances reflected from the two surfaces of the film are parallel. 

It is possible, however, to prepare a film which shall fulfil the 
requirement that the vibrations reflected from its upper surface 
make any desired angle with those coming from the lower surface. 
The path-difference tetween the two streams will vary with the 
thickness of the film; and if 
the amplitudes be equal we 
shall have the vibrations com- 
pounding into circular, ellip- 
tic or plane ones, according 
to their phase-difference. 

A thin glass or gelatine 
film, backed by a metallic 
reflecting surface, is all that 
is necessaiy. The incident 
sodium light should be polar- 
ized at an angle of 45® with 
the plane of incidence by 
passage through a Nicol, and 
the reflected light examined 
with an analyzing Nicol. The 
fringes obtained in this way 
present a most curious ap- 
pearance, reminding one for- 
cibly of a spectrum line with a fainter component seen in the 
Fabry and Perot interferometer. Their general appearance is 
shown in Fig. 215, which represents the fringes obtained by flowing 
a plate of speculum metal with a rather dilute solution of gelatine, 
and allowing it to dry in a slightly inclined position. 

The easiest way to get them, however, is to blow out the end of a 
rather large glass tube into a large thin balloon of tissue glass, 
picking out a portion, by the light of a sodium flame, which shows 
fairly straight interference fringes one or two millimetres apart. 
A small piece of the thin glass is laid, with its slightly convex side 
down, upon a clean mercury surface, and sodium light, polarized 
in azimuth 45®, reflected from the surface at an angle of about 60®. 
On viewing the reflected light through a Nicol, the curious double 
fringes can be easily found by slowly turning the Nicol. The 
light will be found to be plane-polarized along the lines 1, 3, 5, 7, 
i^hough in general the planes of polarization along one set of lines 

‘ Wood* PkU. jl/oa., April. 1904. * 
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is inclined to the plane of polarization along the alternate lineS) 
as is indicated below the figure, the arrows representing the di- 
rection of the vibration (electric vector). Between the lines of 
plane-polarized light, which appear as dark fringes when the Nicol 
is so oriented as to extinguish the light, we have either elliptically 
or circularly polarized light, as can at once be shown by the intro- 
duction of a quarter-wave plate, which enables us to extinguish the 
light along the lines 2, 4, 6 and 8, by suitable adjustment of the 
mica plate and analyzer. The direction of revolution of the 
vibration along lines 2 and 6 is opposite to that along lines 4 and 8. 
The fringes, and their states of polarization were completely ac- 
counted for by examining separately the states of polarization of 
the light reflected from the glass and the glass-mercury surface, 
by laying a thick plate of glass on the metal and using a narrow 
beam of light, the two reflected beams being thus separated. A 
fun explanation is given in earlier editions. 

EOi^cal and Circular Polarization. — In the case of plane 
polari^tion the direction of the electric vector is fixed in space, 
or adopting the nomenclature of the elastic solid theory, the 
vibration is along a line. We shall now take up two other types of 
polarization in which the path of the terminal point of the electric 
vector is an ellipse or circle, or the to-and-fro vibration is replaced 
by a rotation. 

Disturbances of this type result whenever a plane vibration is 
resolved into two components at right angles to each other with a 
phase-difference other than ^7r/2 in which case the resultant is a 
plane vibration. 

If the amplitudes are the same and the phase-difference an gdd 
number of quarter periods, we shall have a circular vibration which 
is ri^t- or left-handed according to the circumstances. This can 
easily shown by means of the circular pendulum: suspend a 
Wright by a string and strike the weight a blow in any direction: 
a linear vibration results. Strike a second blow, at right angles to 
the direction of the first, and a quarter period later, Le. when the 
weight has reached its position of greatest displacement, and the 
Hnear vibration will be replaced by a circular one. If we delay the 
second blow until a half period has elapsed, the resultant motion 
will be linear, but in a direction making an angle of 45^ with the 
cwigihri direction, while if we wait until three-quarters of a period 
have elapsed, we again get the circular vibration, but in an opposite 
direction.^ , 

We have cases similar to the above when plane-polarised light 
is transmitted through a thin crystalline plate wUch is^doubly 
rehacting. The inciddht vibration is in general resolved into two 
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components at right angles to each other which traverse the 
plate with different velocities, and consequently emerge with a 
phase-difference depending on the thickness of the plate. If the 
plate is very thick and the cross section of the ray small, the two 
components are completely separated and emerge plane-polarized, 
but in the case of very thin plates the components emerge without 
appreciable separation, and compound into a vibration which 
may be circular, elliptical or linear according to the path-difference 
within the plate, and the amplitudes of the two components. The 
circular vibration results only when the amplitudes are equal and 
the path-difference is (2n+l)X/4. If plane-polarized monochro- 
matic light is passed through a plate of some doubly refracting 
crystal cut parallel to the axis with its electric vector making an 
angle of 45® with the axis, it will emerge plane-polarized parallel 
to the original plane for certain thicknesses of the plate, and 
plane-polarized at a right angle to this plane for other thicknesses. 
For intermediate thicknesses it will be elliptically or circularly 
polarized. 

The plates most commonly employed are of mica or selenite, 
both of which can be easily cleaved, or of quartz cut in the form of 
thin wedges or plates. Owing to dispersion the phase-difference of 
the emergent components depends not only on the thickness of the 
crystal plate but also on the wave-length of the light, consequently 
if white light is employed the state of polarization of the trans- 
mitted light varies as we pass along the spectrum, and if a plate 
of moderate thickness is used and the light passed through a Nicol 
and into a spectroscope, the spectrum will be found to be furrowed 
by dark bands which represent the wave-lengths quenched by the 
Nicol. 

Polarizing Monochromator for the Separation of Close Spectrum 
Lines. — An instrument for separating and utilizing the light of 
close spectrum lines, based on the dispersion of the plane of polar- 
ization described alwve, was designed by the author in 1904 and 
used in the study of the dispersion of sodium vapor. I^ater on ‘ 
it was improved and utilized for the excitation of the fliiorescence 
of sodium vapor by a single D line, since which time it has been 
extensively employed in all cases in which the separation of very 
close lines is required. 

If the light of a sodium flame or vacuum tube is polarized and 
allowed to fall on a plate of quartz 32 mms. thick, cut parallel to 
the optic axis, with the plane of polarization making an angle of 
45® with the axis the emergent waves of Di and Dt of sc^um 
will be plane-polarized at right angles to each other, and either 

‘ Phil. Mqq., Maroh, 1914. 
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can be quenched by a Nicol suitably oriented. If white light 
is used, and analyzed by a spectroscope, the spectrum will be 
furrowed by dark bands, the distance between a bright and a 
dark band being, in the yellow region, 6 Angstrom units, the 
distance between the D lines. As it is necessary to employ a 
large condenser and work with very divergent and convergent 
cones of light, a block of quartz of large size must be used, 
placed between the two halves of the condenser, since the rays 
^ which traverse the block must be parallel. If this is not the 
case, different pencils will traverse different thicknesses, and will 
be differently polarized. Moreover, one-half of the light is lost 
at the start by the polarizing Nicol. This difficulty was overcome 
by employing a large double-image prism, and subsequently an- 
alyzing by a double-image prism. In this way, with proper orienta- 
tion of the prisms, the two images containing only D 2 light were 
superposed, the D\ images (of one-half the intensity) lying to the 
ri^t and left. By this expedient the D 2 image had the full intensity, 
except for the loss by reflection. 

A rotation of 90® of the plane of polarization is produced by a 
quartz plate .032 mm. in thickness for sodium light, consequently 
the plate must be plane-parallel to within considerably less than 
this distance, otherwise Di will be passed by some parts of the 
field and D 2 by others. If the difference in thickness changes by 
.032 mm. in passing from one edge of the block to the other, one 
eci^ will transmit D 2 only, and will appear brighter than the other 
ed^ which transmits only Di, while the centre of the plate will 
transmit both Di and Dt in a state of circular polarization. 

The extinguishing of one of the D lines can be shown with a 
natural uncut crystal of quartz, if the surfaces are fairly good. 
The crystal is to be placed between crossed Nicols, utilizing two 
oppos^ surfaces, which are separated by a distance of two or 
centimetres. 

An image of the crystal is projected upon the slit of the spectro- 
scope, and D\ will be found al^nt at certain points, D 2 absent 
at others. It is another matter if a large amount of light is to 
be used, as in experiments upon fluorescence, for in this case 
we must use a large block of uniform thickness /rcc from aU traces 
of erystaUine irregularitm. 

Tbe arrangement of the apparatus is shown in Fig. 216a os 
arranged for the study of the resonance radiation of sodium vapor. 
A pfaotogmph of the sodium lines with and without the use of 
the instrument is shown in Fig. 2165. Only Di appears in the 
former. The double*image prism A is so oriented as to have the 
vibrations of the two ftansmitted beams at 46^ with the i^tical. 
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The second double-image prism is oriented in the absence of the 
quartz block, so as to give two images of the source side by side, 



and separated by a distance equal to the 

width of each image. Each image con- 

tains lx)th Oi and D^. If now the quartz 

block is placed between the two halves of 

the condenser, all of the light (for ex- 

ample) leaves the original images, and 

unites into a third image between the 

other two. This is the image utilized. If 

it is desired to have Di light in this image, 

it is necessary only to rotate the block a 

degree or two, thereby increasing the op- b 

tical path in quartz. If we rotate the 

analyzing double-image prism the central 

image splits up into two, and the correct 

position of the prism can Ix^ determined 

l)y bringing these two images into exact 

coincidence. As has been said previously, 

this method obviates the 50% loss of light 

which results from the use of NicoPs 

prisms. As the double-image prisms had 

a|K^rtures considerably less than that of 

the quartz block, they were placed mid- 

way Ixitwecn the condenser lenses and 

the image and source, as shown in the 

figure. With prisms of too small aperture, however, placed close 

to the source and image, the separation of the images would be 

insufficient. 

Polarization of Emergent Light. — The stato of polarization of 
the light which emerges from a crystal plate, cut parallel to the 
axis for two azimuths of the incident plane-polarized light and 
various thickness of the plate is shown in Fig. 217 in which x and y 
are the directions in which the electric vector must lie for propagsr 
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tion without resolution, a disturbance parallel to y being trans- 
mitted at the lower velocity. The initial disturbance A is resolved 
along X and y and for azimuth, gives elliptical, circular, 

elliptical, plane, as shown, for thicknesses giving the path-differ- 
ences in£cated while for azimuth 20^ we have only elliptical and 
plane vibrations. 

Production and Properties of Circular Light — The easiest 
method of producing circularly polarized light is by means of a 
plate of mica of such thickness that the path-difference between 
the ordinary and extraordinary rays is a quarter of a wave-length, 
the proper thickness for yellow light being .032 mm. Such a plate is 
call^ a quarter-wave plate, which we shall hereafter speak of as a 
X/4 plate. These plates can be prepared without difficulty by split- 
th^ a good quality of mica by means of a needle into the thinnest 
possible sheets, and selecting such as completely restore the light 
when they are placed in the proper azimuth between a pair of 
crossed Nicols. 

The thickness of the plates should be measured with a microm- 
eter caliper or spherometer, as otherwise the mistake may be 

made of getting the plate 
three times too thick, 
the optical effects pro- 
duced (with sodium light) 
by a 3X/4 plate being 
similar in appearance. 
The two directions on 
the plate parallel to vi- 
brations which are prop- 
agated without change 
should be marked. They 
can be easily found by 
holding the plate between 
two crossed Nicols, in 
such an azimuth that 
fhe field appears dark. The directions in question will then be 
parallel and perpendicular to the longer diagonal of the field of 
the analyzing Nicol. It is also important to know which of the 
two dir^ions corresponds to the greater retardation. 

If the plate is mounted with its principal directions vertical and 
horizontd respectively, in front of one of the silvered mirrors of a 
MicHelson interferometer and the fringes found with white light, 
it is not difficult to determine the direction corresponding to the 
farter propagation. The central black fringe is brought uppn the 
<nxMs bah of the teleseope in which the fringes are viewed, and the 
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light passed through a Nicol before it reaches the instrument. It 
will be found that a shift of a fringe width occurs when the vibra- 
tion plane is changed from horizontal to vertical. If this shift is in 
the same direction as the shift originally produced by the introduc- 
tion of the mica plate, it means that the retardation has been in- 
creased by changing the direction of the vibration from horizontal 
to vertical, consequently the vertical direction in the plate is the 
direction in which the slower component vibrates. This direction 
should be marked “Slow,"’ the other “Fast.” 

As this method involves some trouble, the following, based on 
observations made with a plate previously tested as above, will be 
found simpler : 

A Nicol prism is mounted in front of a sodium flame with its 
short diagonal turned in the direction in which the hands of a clock 
move, through an angle of 45*^ from the vertical. The light polar- 
ized in azimuth 45° is then reflected from a polished metal surface, 
e,g. silver or speculum metal, at an angle of about 60°, which intro- 
duces a phase-difference between the components of nearly a 
quarter of a period (the component perpendicular to the plane of 
incidence being retarded). If the light is then passed through the 
quarter-wave plate and an analyzing Nicol, it will be found that it 
can be extinguished by the latter; that is, the quarter-wave plate 
reduces the nearly circular vibration into a plane vibration. The 
plane of this vibration, which is given by the bng 
diagonal of the analyzing Nicol when set for complete 
darkness, makes an angle of 45° with the two direc- 
tions of vibration which we have marked on the X/4 
plate; this direction is indicated by the dotted arrow 
in Fig. 218, the directions of vibration of the fast and 
slow disturbances being as shown. We have then 
merely to fit this diagram to our X/4 plate, making the dotted 
arrow coincide with the direction of vibration of the plane-polarized 
emergent ray. 

For the present we will not concern ourselves with the expla- 
nation of why this method enables us to distinguish between the 
ordinary and extraordinary rays. The reason will become clear 
after the study of the direction of revolution of circularly polarized 
light. If plane-polarized light is passed through the X/4 plate, with 
its plane of vibration making an angle of 45° with the two prin- 
cipal directions, it will be found to suffer very little change in 
intensity when examined with a slowly rotating analyzer. In this 
respect it resembles ordinary unpolarized light. It may be dis- 
tinguished from the latter, however, by passing it through a 
second X/4 plate, which, by bringing the rditardation between the 
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components up to X/2, converts it into plane-polarized light, which 
can be extinguished with a Nicol. It also shows brilliant colors in 
the designs made up of thin flakes of selenite, when the latter are 
viewed through a Nicol or other analyzer. 

Circular Polarization by Total Reflection. Fresnel’s Rhomb. — 
When light polarized in a plane making an angle of 45® with the 
plane of incidence is totally reflected at an angle of 54®, the two re- 
flected components have a phase-difference of one-eighth of a 
period (for glass-air reflection). Two such re- 
flections give the required X/4 difference, and 
produce circular polarization. In the cjise of 
total internal reflection, the phase of the com- 
ponent of vibration parallel to the plane of 
incidence is retarded 135®, or a total retardation 
of 270® for two reflections. This is virtually 
the equivalent of an acceleratimi of 90®, and we 
can so consider it in all experimental work. (See 
Lord Kelvin's Baltimore Lectures ^ page 401.) 

This phenomenon will be more completely 
discussed in the article on the theory of reflec- 
tion, and for the present we shall merely assume 
Pio. 219 fact to be true. Fresnel constructed a rhomb 

of glass to verify his calculations of the effect 
of total reflection upon plane-polarized light, and found that after 
two internal reflections at an angle of 54®, as shown in Fig. 219, 
the light emerged circularly polarized. 

A rhomb of this description can be made easily out of a rectangu- 
lar piece of thick plate glass, the dimensions of which should be in 
about the proportion 1:2:3. The plate glass employed should he 
as thick as possible. It is usually possible to get' strips of glass an 
inch or two in width and an inch thick, which have been trimmed 
from large plates. These make excellent rhombs, though equally 
good results on a smaller scale can be obtained with pieces cut 
from quarter-inch plate. The ends of the block are to be ground 
down on a grindstone to an angle of 54®, as shown by the dotted 
lines in Fig. 219. With a quarter-inch plate this can be done in a 
short time, but if the very thick plate is employed it is better to saw 
off the ends with a mineralogist's saw, as the slow grinding is very 
tedious. Small pieces of thin plate glass, cement^ to the rough 
ground ends of the rhomb with ‘*boiled-^own” Canada balsam, 
make an e;ccellent substitute for polished faces, and save several 
hours (tf’laitor. 

' If the light entering one of the oblique faces of the rhomb is 
pedariaed in a plane m&king an angle of 46^ with the plane of inci* 
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dence, the emergent light will be freely transmitted by a Nicol 
in every azimuth. If, however, thin mica or selenite films are 
interposed between the rhomb and the analyzer, they will 
show brilliant colors, which is not the case when ordinary light 
is used. 

The Fresnel rhomb has an advantage over the X/4 plate, for the 
phase-difference between the rectangular components is nearly in- 
dependent of the wave-length, which is not so in the case of the 
mica film. 

Production and Properties of Elliptical Light. — Elliptically 
polarized light can be produced in a number of ways: by the trans- 
mission of plane-polarized light through a quarter-wave plate, the 
plane of vibration making an angle of say 20® with the principal 
plane of the plate; by decreasing this angle the ellipse becomes more 
eccentric, degenerating into a line when t = 0. By increasing i the 
ellipse becomes less eccentric, and passes through the circular con- 
dition when 1 = 45®. If we use a plate of some other thickness, we 
obtain an ellipse with its axis inclined to the original direction of 
vibration. 

Elliptically polarized light, when examined through a Nicol, 
shows fluctuations in brilliancy as the prism is rotated, the change 
in intensity becoming more marked as the eccentricity of the 
ellipse is increased. It thus resembles partially polarized light, but 
can be distinguished from it by introducing a retardation of a 
quarter of a period by means of a X/4 plate, which converts it into 
plane-polarized light. The directions of the axes can be determined 
by the X/4 plate, for they are parallel and perpendicular to the 
principal section of the plate when it is so oriented as to give plane- 
polarized light. 

The ratio of the axes can be determined by observing the angle 
between the principal plane of the analyzing Nicol when it extin- 
guishes the light, and the principal plane of the X/4 plate. The 
t angent of this angle is the ratio of the axes of the ellipse, for when 
two rectangular vibrations compound into a linear vibration the 
tangent of the angle which the resultant makes with one of the 
components is the ratio of the components. 

When the X/4 plate and the Nicol are in such positions as to 
extinguish the light, we have the arrangement shown in Fig. 220, 
in which the elliptical disturbance A (with components a and h) 
approaches the observer, passing through the X/4 plate B, which 
^Iccomposes it into its components. On emerging, the resultant 
linear vibration c is extinguished by a Nicol oriented as shown, 
tangent of the angle c giving us the ratio 6/a, The constants 
nf dliptioal polarisation cannot be very efcourately determined 
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with the X/4 plate, owing to the difficulty of making accurate 
settings of the mica plate and Nicol. 

Babinet Compensator. — A better contrivance is Babinet^s 
compensator, which has been adapted by Jamin to the study of 
elliptically polarized light. It consists of two acute prisms of 
quartz, which, when placed in contact, form a plate the thickness 
of which can be varied by moving one prism with a micrometer 
screw. The optic axes are parallel to the surfaces of the plate, but 
perpendicular to each other, as shown in Fig. 221. If plane- 
polarized light falls normally on the face of the compensator, the 
plane of vibration not coinciding with either of the principal 
planes, it will be broken up into two components parallel and per- 
pendicular to the optic axis. When these vibrations enter the 
second prism, their directions will remain unaltered, but they 
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wfll exchange velocities; i.c. the ordinary ray in one becomes the 
extraordinary ray in the other. If H€ and /lio be the refractive 
indices for the two polarized disturbances, and if a ray traverses a 
thickness t in one prism, the relative retardation of the two dis- 
turbances is €(pc-po), and for a thickness c' in the second prism 
it is — €'(/!•- /!•), for the disturbance which is the faster in the first 
prism is the slower in the second. The retardation produced by 
the plate as a whole at the point in question is obviously 

(€-€') (Ai€-/io). 

The retardation is zero for the central ray, for at this point €® €', 
and the light emerges polarized in the original plane. On either 
side of this point we shall have points at which the relative retar- 
dation is T, 2ir, 3ir, etc.; the plane of polarization of the light 
emergent at the points at which the retardation is an even multiple 
of T is parallel to the original plane of the incident light. At inter- 
mediate points, where the retardation is an odd multiple of tt, the 
transmitted light will be polarized in a plane inclined to the original 
plane an amount 2a, where a is the angle between the plane of 
the origiiihl ^bration and the plane of vibration of the retarded 
component. There will thus be a qrstem of lines across the face 
iA the compensator al6ng which the light is polarized in the original 
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plane, and another system midway between them where the light 
is polarized at angle 2a with the original plane. 

If the incident vibration makes an angle of 45® with the principal 
planes of vibration of the compensator, the plane of vibration along 
this second set of lines will be at right angles to the vibration 
along the first system. At points between the lines the light will 
be elliptically or circularly polarized, the condition over the sur- 
face of the compensator being roughly represented in Fig. 222. 
If the surface of the compensator be viewed through a Nicol 
with its planes of vibration parallel to the planes of the linear 
vibrations along the surface, the light will be extinguished along 
one set of lines, and the field will appear traversed by equidistant 
dark bands. 

The bands of circular polarization may be detected by bringing a 
quarter-wave plate between the compensator and the analyzing 
Nicol; this gives us plane polarization along the lines which were 
previously circularly polarized, and a new system of dark bands 
results. The mica plate should be so oriented as not to affect the 
appearance of the systems of plane-polarized lines. 

The dark bands previously alluded to are of course most distinct 
when 0=45®. 

A new and superior modification which allows compensation 
over a large field instead of along a narrow strip, consists of two 
wedges with axes parallel instead of perpendicular combined with 
a plane-parallel plate of the same thickness as the wedge combinar 
tion, but with its axis perpendicular to the axes of the wedges. 

The two wedges are equivalent to a plane-parallel plate the thick- 
ness of which can be varied by a measurable amount, and this in 
combination with the plate makes it possible to have elliptical 
polarization of any axis ratio over the entire field. 

Determination of the Constants of Elliptical Polarization. — 
When the elliptical polarization is produced by a quarter-wave 
l)late we can calculate the position and ratio of the axes, but in 
cases in which the ellipticity is the result of reflection, it becomes 
necessary to determine the constants experimentally. These deter- 
minations are of importance in connection with the theory of 
reflection, as we shall see in a subsequent chapter. 

The compensator in its original form was provided with a fine 
cross wire moved by a micrometer screw, by means of which the 
<listance between the bands could be measured, and the displace- 
fnont of the bands determined. As modified by Jamin for the study 
*>1^ elliptically polarized light, the instrument has a fixed cross wire, 
»nc of the quartz wedges being moved by the screw. The relative 
retardation e-e' is increased or diminished^at a given point ao* 
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cording to the direction of the motion of the wedge^ consequently 
the dark bands are displaced by a corresponding amount. 

The wedge must, however, be moved through double the distance 
moved by the wire in the old form of instrument, in order to dis- 
place the system by the width of a band, since in this case e varies 
while 6' remains constant, while in the case of the movable wire 
both e and e' vary, the one increasing and the other diminishing; 
the difference between e and e' consequently increases twice as 
rapidly with a moving wire as it does with a fixed wire and mov- 
ing wedge. Let 2a be the distance between two dark bands as 
measured by the wire, and 26 the distance through which the 
wedge is moved in order to produce the same shift — from the 
foregoing 6= 2a. 

The retardation S at distance x (measured by moving wedge) 
from the central band is 6=(j/6)(X/2), since moving the wedge a 
distance 6 changes the retardation by X/2. We have now the neces- 
sary data for the study of an elliptical vibration, and will first 
determine the phase-difference between the two components. The 
components into which the incident vibration is resolved at the 
quartz surface will differ in phase by an amount a-|8, if we rep- 
resent them by 

x^A cos (w^+a), y-B COB (cit+P). 


Transmission through the plate alters this phase-difference by 
an amount i=(2T/X)(e~eO{p€-/i«), and there will be a system of 
lines along which the total phase-difference a-j3+6 will be mul- 
tiplies of TT and the transmitted light plane-polarized. 

We first adjust 4he wedges so that with plane-polarized light to 
start with the central dark band is bisected by the cross wire. 
The phase-difference at this point is zero. Substituting elliptically 
polarized light we find the central band shifted to a point, so 
situated that the phase-difference between the components of 
the elliptical vibration is compensated exactly by i, the phase- 
difference resulting from transmission through the plate. The 
q^rtz wedge is now to be moved by the micrometer screw until 
the central band is again bisected by the wire. If this distance 
is denoted by x, we have 


If 


^ Q 

gora-p* 


X 

IfTf 


b having been previously determined. 

POiitioh ot tte Axes. The phase-difference of the component 
vibrations along the axes is 90^ We set the compensator ae before, 
so fliat with plane-polarized light the central b^d faUs under the 
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wire, and then move the wedge a distance There is now a 
phase-difference of 90® along the line under the wire. Substituting 
the elliptical light we rotate the compensator until the central 
band is again bisected by the wire. The axes of the elliptical 
vibration are now parallel to the axes of the quartz wedges. 

Ratio of the Axes. — If the compensator is set so that its axes 
are parallel to the axes of the elliptical vibration, the tangent of 
the angle between one of its principal planes and the principal 
plane of the analyzer is the measure of the ratio of the axes. The 
compensator acts in this case in the same way as the X/4 plate, 
the use of which in the determination of the ratio of the axes has 
already been given. 

Elliptical Polarization by Reflection. — We have seen that when 
unpolarized light is twice internally reflected at an angle of 54®, 
it emerges as circularly polarized light if the original plane of 
polarization made an angle of 45® with the plane of incidence; each 
reflection in this ciuse introduces a phase-difference of between 
the reflected components, consequently a single internal reflection 
from glass will give us elliptically polarized light. This can be 
shown with an ordinary right-angle prism. In general, when plane- 
polarized light is reflected at an azimuth of 45®, i.e. with its plane of 
vibration inclined at 45® to the plane of incidence, the reflected 
light will l)e, to a greater or less extent, elliptically polarized. In 
the case of glass and other transparent media the eccentricity of 
the ellipse is very great; in other words, the reflected light is very 
nearly plane-polarized, but in the case of metals the elliptical 
polarization is very marked. If plane-polarized light is reflected 
from a silvered mirror it will lx; found to Ix^ quite freely trans- 
mitted by a Nicol prism in all ix)sitions, if the plane of polariza- 
tion originally made an angle of 45® with the plane of incidence. 
These cases will lx; more fully discussed in the Cliapter on the 
theory of Reflection. 


Direction of Revolution in Circularly Polarized Light — The 
direction of revolution of the circular vibration depends on the 
thickness of the crystalline plate, its orientation, and ite nature, 
whether it is a positive or negative crystal. The positions of 
the ordinary and extraordinary my, and the directions of vibra- 
bon in each, arc shown for positive and negiitive crystals in 
223. In the former the extmordinary component travels 
slower than, and consequently lags Ix^hind, the ordinary; in the 
•'it ter the reverse is tnie. Wo will now take the case of a X/4 plate 
mica, which is a negative crystal, and determine the direction 
revolution for two different orientations. First suppose the 
direction of vibration of the incident light to make an angle of -|-46® 
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with the principal section (optic axis in Fig. 224). It is decomposed 
into the components 0 and £, the former lagging behind the 
latter by one-quarter of a wave-length. The E component conse- 
quently carries the ether particle to the right, and when it is at its 
point of greatest displacement, the 0 component acts in a vertical 
direction, consequently the direction of rotation is from right to 
left, as shown by the arrow. If we now rotate the plane of vibra- 
tion of the incident light through 180^, making the angle between 
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it and the principal section —45°, we have the condition shown 
in JB, and applying the same reasoning we find that the direction 
of rotation is now from left to right. In the cjtse of positive crystals 
we apply the same construction, considering, however, that the 
0 component acts first, since it is in advance of the other. The 
directions of revolution will be found to be the reverse of those 
in the former cases. 

We can determine experimentally the direction of revolution 
with the quarter-wave plate. Suppose the light to be coming to- 
wards us, and the direction of revolution clockwise. It can be 
decomposed into two rectangular components \ and B, B being 
a quarter of a period behind A . We will now suppose it transmitted 
through the Xji plate (placed as shown in Fig. 225) 
and examined with an analyzer. The component 
A, which is a quarter period ahead, will traverse the 
plate at the slower velocity and be brought into the 
same phase as the component B, the resultant plane 
vibration having the direction CD. If the direction 
of revolution be reversed, component A will be a 
quarter period behind B, and will experience a 
further quarter period relative retardation in travers- 
ing the X/4 plate, the resultant having the direction 
EF^ The direction of revolution is thus determined 
by observing whether the plane vibration makes an angle of + 
or -46° with the direction designated 'Tast.” 

If we have a Nicol prism and quarter-wave plate so oriented 
to give us a right-halided circular vibration,, by turning the Nicol 
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through 180® we reverse the direction of rotation. This can be 
readily understood by constructing two diagrams representing 
the two conditions. 

Let us now return to the method which we use for determining 
the “fast” and “slow” directions in our X/4 plate. With the 
arrangement of the Nicol and metallic reflector which we em- 
ployed, we obtained a clockwise circular vibration. Obviously, 
if the direction of rotation is known, the fast and slow directions 
of the X/4 plate can be determined by observing the direction in 
which the plane-polarized disturbance vibrates on leaving the 
plate. 

Direction of Revolution in the Case of Fresnel’s Rhomb. — As 
has been stated before in the case of total reflection, the compo- 
nent perpendicular to the plane of incidence virtually lags behind 
the other. If the rhomb is placed in a vertical position, and the 
incident light polarized in a plane turned clockwise 45® from the 
vertical, the direction of revolution will be clockwise. A conven- 
ient way of determining the direction of revolution when the 
rhomb is set for circular polarization is to notice the direction in 
which it must be turned in order to bring the plane of incidence 
into coincidence with the plane of vibration. This is the direction 
of revolution of the circularly polarized light. 

Natural and Partially Polarized Light. — By natural light we 
moan ordinary unpolarized light, which is characterized by showing 
no change of intensity when passed through a X/4 plate and Nicol 
prism, no matter how oriented, and by being doubly refracted by 
certain crystals, the intensities of the two refracted rays being 
independent of the orientation of the crystal. Partially polarized 
light, such as we obtain by reflection from a glass surface at some 
other angle than the polarizing angle, is characterized by showing 
fluctuations of intensity when it is examined through a rotating 
Nicol, never being completely extinguished, however. In this 
respect it resembles elliptically polarized light, but the difference 
i)etween the two can be shown with the X/4 plate, which converts 
the latter into plane-polarized light. Partially polarized light is 
doubly refracted by crystals, the relative intensities of the two 
rays varying with the orientation. 

We have now to consider the simplest forms of vibration which 
are consistent with the above results, and we will begin with a dis- 
cussion of natural or unpolarized light. Brewster explained nat- 
ural light by assuming it to be made up of two plane-polarized 
disturbances perpendicular to each other and independently prop- 
agated. A disturbance of this nature, if it could exist, would 
undoubtedly have the properties of natural fight, but there are of 
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course objections to the conception of a disturbance in which it is 
necessary to assume that the adjacent ether particles on the wave- 
front move in totally different directions. Fresnel accordingly, in 
1821, advanced another hypothesis, namely, that natural light was 
in r^ty plane-polarized light, the azimuth of which changed 
with exceeding rapidity. Fresnel considered that a ray which 
came from a single centre of disturbance was plane-polarized, but 
that the azimuth varied rapidly. If we could isolate such a ray 
and experiment with it, we should find that it was alternately 
transmitted and cut off by a Nicol prism in a fixed azimuth. The 
isolation of a ray coming from a single centre of disturbance is, 
however, impossible, and even if it could be done there would be 
no way of verifying the hypothesis experimentally owing to the 
faintness of the light. Fresnel probably included the ellipse and 
circle in his conception of the motion of ordinary light, though he 
does not mention them specifically. .The elliptical vibration is the 
most general form, and we may, on Fresnels hypothesis, consider 
natural light as an elliptical vibration, the form and orientation of 
which changes with great rapidity, 
paasing through the circle and straight 
line as special forms. 

The change in the orientation of the 
ellipse cannot be conceived as taking 
]j place suddenly. If it takes place 
Fig. 226 gradually, the curve ceases to be an 

ellipse and takes the complicated form 
shown in Fig. 2260 . If the ratio of the axes changes as well as the 
orientation, we have a curve of the form shown in Fig. 2266, 
except that the change from the straight line to the circle is much 
more gradual, and the whole curve must be conceived of as con- 
stantly changing its orientation. 

Rotatkui of Hanes in Hnpolarized Light. — > A. Langsdorf 
and L. Du Bridge * have described an interesting experiment 
which may be regarded as showing the presence of the variously 
oriented polarized components of ordinary unpolarized light. They 
fyrmed a set of interference fringes with a Fresnel bi-prism and 
introduced into the path of the two interfering streams of light two 
cells filled with a dextro- and laevorotatory liquid respectively, 
each giving a rotation of 45®. The interfering disturbances which 
were originally parallel were thus placed at right angles and gave 
rise to circular polarized light instead of darkness, and the fringes 
disappei^. The introduction of a quarter-wave plate of mica 
eaus^ their reappearance. 

I/, o ‘*5 ^ loss 




Obviously two quartz plates, one of right- and the other of left- 
handed quartz, cut perpendicular to the axis, and a little over 
2 mm. thick (see Chapter on Rotatory Polarization) would be a 
more convenient way of performing the experiment. 

Light-Beats. — Airy's conception that revolving plane-polarized 
light was merely the resultant of two circularly polarized disturb- 
ances, of different periods and opposite directions of rotation, was 
tested experimentally by Righi, who passed light from a slit through 
a rotating Nicol and after reflecting it from a pair of Fresnel mir- 
rors, focussed it by a lens, thus forming two adjacent sources of 
revolving plane-polarized light. By means of two quarter-wave 
plates and a double image prism he arranged matters so that the 
interference fringes were in motion, passing a given point at the 
rate of 2n per second, n l)eing the speed of rotation of the Nicol. 
The moving fringes could be regarded as ^‘light-beats" of the two 
circular vibrations of opposite direction and altered frequency 
which were the equivalent of the rotating plane-polarized vibra- 
tion. It should be observed, however, that a statical treatment 
can be given as well as a kinematical, the fringes occupying posi- 
tions corresponding to the position of the Nicol. The moving 
fringes seen in an interferometer are just as much an evidence of 
light-beats, the change in wave-length in this case resulting from 
reflection from a moving mirror. 

Relation between ^plitude and Intensity. — That the in- 
tensity of light is proportional to the square of the amplitude is 
by no means self-evident. The relation can be demonstrated in a 
number of w'ays, however. Taking a mechanical analogy we know 
that the instantaneous energy of a pendulum is proportional to 
the square of its velocity and its average energy to the square of 
its amplitude. We also know that two rays of light polarized at 
right angles to each other do not interfere, or rather that the 
resultant intensity is equal to the sum of the separate intensities, 
for interference of a certain type (circular or elliptical polarization) 
takes place. If a and 6 are the amplitudes, the resultant intensity 
will be/(a)-h/(6) in which /is the function to be determined. The 
phase-difference has no effect on the intensity, however, for it 
influences only the form of the vibration, circular, ellipt ical, or 
for the case of =*=7r/2, plane with amplitude equal to \/a~+bK 
In this case the intensity will be /(\/a‘+6‘^)=/(a)-f/(6) since we 
know from experiment that the intensities are additive. This 
equation holds only if / represents the square. 

A third proof, free from any special theory, is based oh the law 
of Malus. If the intensity of the light reflected from two parallel 
glass mirrors at the polarizing angle (as in Norrenberg^s apparatus) 
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is Jo and one mirror is turned through angle $ in azimuth (t.s. 
on the vertical axis), the reflected intensity becomes /=s/o cos* 
The electric vector from the second mirror, of amplitude A is, 
by the rotation, resolved into two components a cos and A sin 
of which the first only is reflected and if its square is equated to 
/o cos* $ we see at once that il*=/o or that the original intensity is 
equal to the square of the amplitude. 

Intensity of Circular and Elliptical Light — The transformation 
of plane-polarized light into elliptical or circular light, as with a 
quarter-wave plate produces no change of intensity. This is not 
only an experimental fact, but also almost self-evident, as all of 
- the energy must be transmitted (except the small loss by reflec- 
tion) if there is no way of showing a loss of energy in the trans- 
mitted beam, and this could occur only if the reflecting power of 
the plate depended on its orientation, a supposition for which no 
justification exists. 

If the intensity of plane-polarized light is represented by the 
square of the amplitude, and we resolve this amplitude A into 
two amplitudes a and h parallel to the principal directions of’ 
the mica plate, a and b are the semi-major and minor axes of the 
elliptical vibration, or the radius of the circular vibration, and 
since a*+5*=il* we see that the intensity of the circular light is 
represented by twice the square of the radius of the circle, or that 
of the elliptical light by the sum of the squares of the semi-major 
and minor axes. When therefore we add two rectangular disturb- 
ances together to produce circular light we get double illumination, 
exactly as when we add the effects of two independent sources of 
li^t. 



CHAPTER X 

DOUBLE REFRACTION 

We have seen in the Chapter on Polarization that crystals of Ice- 
land spar have the property of dividing a ray of light into two plane- 
polarized rays, the directions of polarization being at right angles 
to each other. In the present chapter we shall study in detail the 
propagation of light in crystalline media, and the laws which 
govern it. 

The division of a ray of light by a crystal of Iceland spar, or 
double refraction, was observed in 1669 by Erasmus Bartholinus, 
and the polarization of the two rays was subsequently discovered 
by Huygens, though he was unable to explain the phenomenon, 
since at the time light was supposed to consist of waves in which 
the displacement was parallel to the direction of propagation. It 
was not until Young and Fresnel introduced the idea of transverse 
waves that the true nature of polarization was understood. Double 
refraction can be easily observed by laying a crystal of Iceland spar 
over an ink dot on a sheet of paper. Two images are seen which 
can be quenched in succession by the rotation of a pile of glass 
plates held at the polarizing angle. On revolving the crystal of 
rfpar, one of the images is seen to remain stationary, while the 
other revolves around it. The distance between the two images is 
independent of the position of the eye, showing 
that the rays of light, after refraction through the 
crystal, emerge parallel to one another, as shown 
in Fig. 227. At first sight it may appear strange 
that rays of light, incident normally upon the re- 
fracting surface, should be deviated away from 
the normal, since we are sometimes accustomed to 
associate the bending due to refraction with oblique 
incidence, the light-waves turning through an angle 
as they enter the denser medium. We shall see 
presently, however, that the phenomenon is easily 
explained by Huygens’s principle, when applied to the peculiar 
type of waves which we have in doubly refracting media. 

Experiments have shown that in crystals belonging to the hexag- 
onal and tetragonal 83r8tem one of the rays oto3rs the ordinanr laws 
of refraction, t.e. the refracted ray lies in tne plane of incidenoe, 
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and the sine of the angle of incidence bears a constant ratio to the 
sine of the angle of refraction. This ray is called the ordinary ray; 
the other ray in general conforms to neither of these two laws, 
though in certain cases it may conform to one or to both of them. 
This ray is called the extraordinary ray. In the case of all other 
crystals except those of the cubic system, neither of the two re- 
fracted rays conforms of necessity to the ordinary laws of refrac- 
tion. Crystals Ix'longing to the cubic system do not exhibit the 
phenemenon of double refraction, the light being propagated as in 
isotropic media. 

Physical Explanation of Double Refraction. — On the elastic 
solid theory we can explain double refraction in crystalline media 
by assuming that there are three directions called axes of elasticity, 
which have the distinctive properties of the two planes of vibration 
of Blackburn’s pendulum, which consists of a weight suspended by 
strings as shown in Fig. 228a. If the weight is displaced either in, 
or perpendicular to, the plane of the paper it will oscillate in a 
straight line, the period being greater for vibrations perpendicular 
to this plane than for those parallel to it. If, however, it is dis- 
placed in an oblique direction, the force acting upon it will no 
longer be directed towards the position of equilibrium, and the 
weight will move in a curved orbit. In the case 
of crystals a particle displaced parallel to any 
one of the axes of ehisticity will be acted upon 
by a force directed towards the equilibrium 
b position, and the vibration will be plane-polar- 
J ized. If displaced in any other direction and 
^ released, it does not return to its original posi- 
tion, but moves in a curved path in a manner 
analogous to that of the pendulum. We require 
an explanation of the splitting of a beam of light into two polarized 
components, and for their unecpial velocities of propagation. 

> The vibrations of a thin wooden rod clamped at one end in a 
vice form a useful analogy. If the rod has a circular cross section, 
and the free end is struck, the rod will vibrate in a plane with a 
frequency independent of the direction of the blow. This vibration 
can be regarded as a stationary wave with a node at the clamp, the 
frequency giving us the measure of the velocity of propagation. 
If however the rod has an elliptical cross section, it will execute a 
plane vibration only when struck in a direction parallel to one or 
the other of the two axes of the ellipse, the frequency being differ- 
ent in the two cases. If struck in a direction oblique to an axis, the 
force of restitution will not be directed towards the centre, and the 
end of the rod will execute a Lissajou figure, which shows the pres- 
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ence of two frequencies, and consequently two velocities of 
propagation. 

We have in doubly refracting media a somewhat similar condi- 
tion, the elasticity being different in different directions. Luminous 
vibrations will be decomposed into two polarized components 
which traverse the crystal with different velocities. 

Wave-Surface in Uniaxial Crystals. — The fact was established 
by Huygens that, in isotropic media, the form of the wave-surface 
was spherical, and as one of the rays in Iceland spar was found to 
obey the ordinary laws of refraction, he assumed that the corre- 
sponding wave was a sphere. In the case of the extraordinary ray, 
which does not obey such simple laws, he made the assumption 
that the wave-surface was a spheroid, t.c. an ellipsoid of revolution. 
The velocity of the extraordinary ray in any direction is therefore 
given by the following construction: Let an ellipsoid of revolution 
be descrilxid around the optic axis, having its centre at the point 
of incidence, and let the greater axis of the generating ellipse 
be to the lesser, in the ratio of the greater to the lesser index of 
refraction. Then the velocity of any ray will be represented by 
the radius vector of the ellipsoid which coincides with it in direc- 
tion.” 

The optic axis may be defined as the direction in the crystal in 
which a ray of light may be propagated without double refraction. 
The law just given was found to apply to Iceland spar and many 
other crystals, but in all of these there was but a single optic axis. 
Brewster, however, discovered that in many crystals there were two 
directions in which light could be propagated without double re- 
fraction. Such crystals are termed biaxial, and the law of Huygens 
was found not to apply in these cases. Fresnel then established a 
theory which not only conformed to all of the known facts’ but 
made possible predictions which were afterwards verified by ex- 
periment. This theory we shall take up a little later. 

According to the theory of Huygens the wave-surface in uniaxial 
crystals consists of two sheets, one a sphere, the other a spheroid, 
which touch each other at two points. The direction of the line 
joining these points of contact is called the optic axis of the crystal. 
This conception applies, however, only to uniaxial crystals. In the 
case of Iceland spar and all so-called negative crystals, the sphere 
lies within the spheroid. In such crystals the angle of refraction of 
the extraordinary is greater than that of the ordinary ray. In the 
case of quartz and other positive crystals, the spheroid lies within 
the sphere, and the angle of refraction of the extraordinary ray is 
less than that of the ordinary. This will be clearer when we come 
to the construction of the refracted ray. 
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Hafgtiui’s ConstructioiL — Suppose a luminous disturbance to 
start within a uniaxial crystal. The wave will spread out in two 
sheetSi a sphere and a spheroid, which touch each other at two 
points. In the direction of the line joining these two points both 
waves travel with the same velocity. If we apply Huygens’s 
construction to crystalline refraction, giving to the secondary 
wavelets, which originate on the refracting surface, the forms of 
spheres and ellipsoids, we can account for, and calculate the posi- 
tion of the two refracted rays. In all other directions the velocities 
will be unequal and we shall have a division of the ray, as may be 
seen by Huygens’s construction. Consider a wave-front AB in- 
cident in an oblique direction upon the surface of a uniaxial crystal 
(Fig. 229). The direction of the optic axis is represented by the 
dotted line. The point A becomes the centre of two secondary 
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wavelets which are propagated with different velocities. Making 
use of the same construction which we applied in the case of iso- 
tropic media (see Chapter III), we draw tangent planes from the 
point C to the two wave-surfaces; the directions of the refracted 
rays are given by jdning the point A with the points of tangency. 
In the case of the ordinary wave the refracted ray lies in the plane of 
inddence. This is also the case with the extraordinary ray, pro- 
vided the optic axis lies in the plane of the paper. If, however, the 
optic axis is not in the plane of the paper, the point of tangency for 
ibe extraordinary wave will lie atove or below the plane of the 
fiaper, and the refracted ray will no longer be in the plane of inci- 
dence. In the latter case neither of the ordinary laws of refraction 
Is obeyed, for the sine relation only holds when the section of the 
seoondaiy wave is circular. If the optic axis is perpendicular to the 
plane of incidence, the section of the spheroid is equatorial and 
tiierefoie circular, the extraordinary refracted ray in this case lyinf^; 
in the plwe of inddence and obeying the sine law. The ratio of 
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the sines of the angles of incldenoe and refraction in this case is 
termed the extraordinary index of refraction. 

We will next consider the case in which rays of light are incident 
in a normal direction upon the crystal. As we have seen, double 
refraction occurs in this case, one of the rays passing straight 
through, while the other is deflected away from the normal. It is 
obvious that we cannot apply in this case the simple explanation of 
refraction which assumes successive portions of the wave-front 
retarded upon entrance into the refracting medium. For the wave- 
fronts originally parallel to the surface must remain so after refrac- 
tion. What we have actually, if our original waves be plane, are 
two plane-waves travelling through the crystal with unequal 
velocities but parallel always to the surface. The deflection of the 
extraordinary ray is obvious if we apply Huygenses construction 
to the present case. Assume that the points on the surface of the 
crystal become simultaneously the centres of ellipsoidal wavelets 
as indicated in Fig. 230. If the incident wave-front is limited to 
the region AB, the refracted wave-front will be the tangent plane 
of the ellipsoidal wavelets, and the refracted rays will be the lines 
AA'f BB'. What actually happens may be described as follows: 
The refracted wave-front travels in the medium in a direction 
normal to its surface, but any limited portion of it bears away con- 
stantly to one side, and the ray is defined as the direction in which 
a limited portion of the wave-front travels. We see that, in this 
case, the ray is not perpendicular to the wave-front, which is, in 
general, true in doubly refracting media. 

Verification of Huygens’s Construction. — The assumptions 
made by Huygens regarding the form of the wave-surfaces in 
uniaxial crystals were speedily verified by experiment. That the 
ordinary wave-front is a sphere, was shown by constructing a prism 
formed of pieces cut in all possible directions from a crystal of 
Iceland spar and cemented together. The spectra formed by the 
extraordinary rays were deviated by different amounts, whereas a 
single spectrum only was formed by the ordinary rays which 
traversed the different elements of the prism. To verify the con- 
struction of the extraordinary wave-front we will consider several 
cases. 

(1) The refhicting face is parallel to file optic axis, and file 
plane of incidence perpendicular to it (see Fig. 231). — In this case 
the axis is perpendicular to the plane of the paper. The sections 
of the two wave-surfaces will in this case be circles, as we have 
^on. The tangent planes touch the sphere and spheroid at C 
^nd C'. Let the velocity in air be 1, then the velocity of the ordi* 
n^ry and the extraordhwy rays vkn be proportional to h and a 
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the radii| and the refractive index of the extraordinaiy ray will be 

sin t 1 
sin r a 

By cutting a prism of Iceland spar with its refracting edge parallel 
to the optic axis we obtain two spectra, and by measuring the 
deviation with a spectrometer we can calculate in the usual manner 
the refractive indices fu and Me for the ordinary and extraordinary 
rays. It can easily be shown that both rays are propagated through 
the prism according to the same law which holds in the case of a 
glass prism. This indicates that the section of the wave-surface is 
a circle for both rays, the radius for the extraordinary ray being 
1//4 and for the ordinary I//I 0 . The extraordinary wave is therefore 
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a surface of revolution around the optic axis, and to determine the 
’"form of the generating curve we shall consider the refraction which 
takes place under different conditions. 

(2) Optic axis parallel to the surface of the crystal and to the 
idane of incidence. — The sections of the wave-surfaces in this 
case are shown in Fig. 232. Assume the extraordinary wave-section 
to be an ellipse, the minor axis of which lies in the surface. The 
section of the sphere will be a circle touching the ellipse at the 
extremities of the minor axis. Drawing tangent planes from A', as 
before, to the two wave-surfaces, and joining the points of tangency 
with A, we obtain the refracted rays. A line joining the two points 
of contact and produced will cut the minor axis at a right angle, 
since the polar of any point in the chord of contact of a circle and 
ellipee having double contact is the same with regard to both 
corves. We have then 

tanr AD C'D CD a fio 
tan /“CD ^AD “ CD “Pm/ 

f 

tr tbe ratio <A the tangents of the angles of refraction is equal to the 
ratio of tlw two indices of refraction. 

' TUs relation, which was deduced on the assumption that the 
wavo^eetion was an eiUpee, was verified by Malus in the following 
raaaiwrrTwo jBcaktPiiC and BC (Fig. 233) were engraved on a 
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plate of polished steel, and a thick plate of crystal with its faces par- 
allel to the optic axis was laid on the scale and viewed through a 
telescope mounted on 
a graduated vertical 
circle. The crystal was 
brought into the hori- 
zontal position by 
means of levelling 
screws, the correct 
position being that in 
which the image of a 
distant point of light 
was not changed by 
rotation of the plat- 
form. Two images of 
the scale were seen in 
the telescope, and if 
we denote these by 
AC, A'C\ BC, 
there will be some 
point of BC coinciding 
with some point of 
A'C\ We call this point h. If the axis of the telescope is directed 
towards this point it will cut the surface of the crystal at h, the 
position of which can be determined with reference to the scales. 
The divisions at E and D which appear to coincide can be read 
off and the distance ED determined by actual measurement. If 6 is 
the thickness of the crystal, we have 

ED=EP—DP^e{tsi,n r'-tan r), 

in which tan r is known, for the angle of incidence (considering the 
ray reversed) is equal to the angle which the axis of the telescope 
makes with the vertical. Moreover, sinf=iLk, sin r (since the or- 
dinary ray obeys both laws of refraction for all conditions), there- 
fore r is known, and r' may be determined by the above formula. If 
the value of r' thus found agrees with the value detennined by the 
formula tan r'/tan the experiment will have proved that 

the section of the extraordinary wave is, in the present case, an 
ellipse. Inasmuch as we have already proven that the wave-front 
is a surface of revolution, the experiment will prove that it is a 
spheroid of axes A and B. The experiments made by Malus com- 
pletely verified this theory. 

The method employed by Malus was not very accurate. A 
method based upon prismatic refraction ilas used by SUdeea, 
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which gave results correct to the fourth place of the decimal, 
verifying Huygens’s construction, and completely disproving the 
law resulting from the theory that the double refraction results 
from a difference of inertia in different directions. 

Fresnel’s Theory of Double Refraction. — In the foregoing dis- 
cussion we have considered only uniaxial crystals, making certain 
assumptions regarding the form of the wave-surfaces, and show- 
ing that certain relations deduced from them were verified by 
experiment. 

We will now consider the phenomenon of double refraction in 
its more general aspect, following the treatment of Fresnel. 

As we have seen, the velocity of a transverse wave in an iso- 
tropic medium is proportional to V c/d, in which e is the elasticity of 
the medium. 

In doubly refracting media c is assumed to vary with the direc- 
tion of the displacement, and there will be two directions in every 
possible plane for which c has its maximum and minimum values. 
The corresponding velocities of propagations \/ ci/d, V cj/d are for 
vibrations parallel to these two directions. If the displacement is 
in any other direction, the wave is not propagated with an inter- 
mediate velocity, as might at first be supposed, but is decomposed 
«»into two waves, which travel with the above velocities, the direc- 
tions of their vibrations being perpendicular to each other. If we 
are dealing with trains of waves, as is always the case, the actual 
motions of the vibrating particles will not be along straight lines, 
for they are the resultants of the two sets of disturbances which 
are travelling with different velocities. Until the rays become 
completely separated by the double refraction, we must regard 
the vibration as changing its type from point to point, changing 
from plane to elliptical and circular, and then back again to 
plane, as the relative phases of the two perpendicularly polarized 
disturbances alter. 

If the direction of displacement coincides with one or the other 
of the two directions of maximum or minimum elasticity, a single 
plane-polarized wave will be propagated in the medium. From this 
it is dear that in the case of the changing type of vibration alluded 
to above, the vibration along a line will never occur in either one 
of these directions, for if it did, it would be propagated from that 
point on, as a plan^polarized vibration without further change. 

Fresnel arrived at a conception of the wave-surface by consider- 
ing it as the envelope of an infinite number of plane-waves, which 
hAve passed simultaneously in aU possible (Unions, through a 
giyd& point in the dgubly refracting medium. 

Cdnin^^ the following construction. Through the point in 
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question imagine an infinite number of planes, in all possible orien- 
tations, and draw through the point, on each plane, two lines at 
right angles to each other, and coinciding with the directions of 
maximum and minimum elasticity, and of lengths proportional to 
velocities of propagation of disturbances vibrating paralld to the 
lines in question. 

If the two lines are made to bisect each other at the point, the 
terminal points of the lines for all the planes taken collectively will 
lie upon an ellipsoid. This fact can be deduced theoretically, by 
making certain specifications regarding the medium, but as the de- 
duction will not help us much in understanding the phenomena, we 
will simply consider it as representing experimental facts. Having 
the ellipsoid given, it is possible to tod the direction of vibration 
and the velocities of propagation of a plane-wave, by drawing a 
central section of the ellipsoid parallel to the plane wave-front. 

The ellipsoid is called the ellipsoid of elasticity. 

Let its equation be in which V is the 

velocity of light in vacuo. 

The constants, a, h and c, are related to the elastic properties 
of the medium, and represent the velocities of waves vibrating 
parallel to the axes of elasticity, which may be defined as the three 
directions at any point, along which we can displace the ether, and 
have the force of restitution parallel to the displacement. In any 
given plane there are but two such directions; in space, however, . 
there are three. 

If we take as our unit of time the time occupied by a wave in 
travelling unit distance in vacuo, then 7=1. If we put x=0 in 
our equation, we obtain the equation of the intersection of the 
ellipsoid with the yz plane, which is an ellipse having 1/6 and 1/c 
as semi-axes, and a plane-polarized wave will be propagated along 
the X axis with a velocity 6 if the direction of vibration is parallel 
to !/, or with a velocity c if it is parallel to z. 

The reciprocals 1/a, 1/6, 1/c correspond to refractive indices, 
and are called the principal refractive indices. If we designate 
them by /m, /i*, /ks, we can write the equation of the ellipsoid in 
the form 




L 


The deduction of the equation of the ellipsoid from a considerar 
tion of the elastic properties of the medium is generally accom- 
plished by considering the potential of the medium. The following 
simple method is taken from Schuster’s Opike: 

Fresnel’s method of treating double refraction which led him to 
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the discovery of the laws of wave-propagation in crystalline media, 
though not free from objection, is very instructive, and deserves 
conaderation as presenting in a simple manner some of the essen- 
tiid features of a more complete investigation. Consider a particle 
P attracted to a centre 0 with a force a*x when the particle lies 
fdong OX, and a force b^y when it lies along OV. The time of os- 
cillation, if the particle has unit mass, is 2irla or 2irlb according as 
the oscillation takes place along the axis of X or along the axis of Y. 
When the displacement has components both along OX and OY, 
the components of the force are ah and b^, and the resultant 
force is 

i2=\/uV+hV 

“The cosines of the angles which the resultant makes with the 
coordinate axes are ah/R and b^/R, The direction of the result- 
ant force is not the same as that of the displacement, the direction 
cosines of which are x/r and yjr. The cosine of the angle included 
between the radius vector and the force is found in the usual way 
to be 

Rr * 

^and the component of the force along the radius vector is 

(ah^+bY) 

r 

“If we draw an ellipse aV+bY-^^ (Fig. 234), where fc is a 
constant having the dimensions of a velocity, the normal to this 
elHpse at a point P, having coordinates z and y, forms angles with 




the axes, the cosines of which are in the ratio ah to b*y, hence the 
force in the above problem acts in the direction of ON of the line 
4iawn fhmi 0 at ri^t angles to the tangent at P. The component 
of the force along the radius vector is k^lr, and the force per unit 
dMaucc is.AiVr*, so that if the particle were constrained to move 
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on the radius vector OP, its period would be 2irr/fc. Since the ratio 
rik depends only on the direction of OP, our result is independent 
of the particular value we attach to L 

“If we extend our investigation to three dimensions, the compo- 
nent of attraction along OZ being c% we obtain the same result, 
and the component of force acting along any radius vector OP 
per unit length is where r is the radius drawn in the direction 
of OP to the ellipsoid 

For a plane-wave to he propagated without alteration it is es- 
sential that the effective force of restitution shall be parallel to the 
displacement. 

Though in general this force does not even lie in the plane of the 
wave-front, we can always resolve it, however, into two compo- 
nents, one in, the other perpendicular to, the front. Fresnel neg- 
lected the latter component, as it contributes nothing towards the 
propagation of a transverse wave. The longitudinal disturbance 
which, in the case of elastic solids, is produced by the normal 
component, is considered as non-existent in the case of light, owing 
to the incompressibility of the medium. 

The direction of the component of force parallel to the wave- 
front is along the radius vector of the ellipsoid which is perpen- 
dicular to the section conjugate to the direction of the displace- 
ment. This will be made clearer by reference to Fig. 235. I^et 
abed be a plane-wave travelling within the ciy^stal, the direction 
of the displacement being parallel to ab. The ellipsoid is assumed 
constructed around a, point lying on the wave-front, which cuts 
it in the elliptical cross section as indicated. The displacement is 
along AOf which we will assume to be the semi-major axis of the 
ellipse, while the direction of the force of restitution is along the 
radius OiV, perpendicular to the plane BOC, If the projection 
of ON on the plane of the wave-front coincides with the direction 
of the displacement OA, the plane AON must Ix) perpendicular 
to the wave-front, and since ON is perpendicular to OB, OB must 
be perpendicular to OA ; in other words, OA and OB are the axes 
of the elliptical section. This is the condition which we assumed at 
the start. If the direction of the displacement is not along one of 
the axes, the effective force of restitution will not be directed 
parallel to the displacement, and ttvo plane-polarized weaves will 
result as we have seen. Two sections of the ellipsoid will be cir^ 
cular, and plane-waves parallel to these sections mil be propagated 
without alteration, whatever may be the direction of the displace- 
ment, though there may be a division of thi ray, as we sh^ see 
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presently. These circular sections of the ellipsoid of elasticity are 
perpendicular to the optic axes of the crystal We may sum up as 
follows: 

In any given direction in the crystal two systems of plane-waves 
can be propagated normally, the vibrations being along the axes of 
the elliptical cross section, and the velocities of normal propaga- 
tion inversely proportional to the lengths of the axes. Two direc- 
tions exist, however, in which but a single wave-front is propagated, 
known as the axes of single wave-velocity or optic axes. In these 
directions the velocity of normal propagation of a plane-wave is 
independent of the direction of vibration, although the direction 
in which a limited portion of the wave-front travels (the ray 
direction) depends upon the nature of the vibration, for the ray 
is not necessarily perpendicular to the wave-front in crystalline 
media. 

We will now investigate the form of the wave-surface, which we 
can do by considering a geometrical construction known as the 
normal velocity surface. 


The Normal VelociQr Surface. — Around any point 0 within a 
eiysta] construct the ellipsoid of elasticity^ and consider a system 
of plane-waves passing simultaneously through 0 in all possible 
directions. We have seen that, in general, a crystal has the prop- 
erty of transmitting only vibrations polarized in a definite direction, 

and that all other types of vi- 



brations are resolved into two 
components which travel with 
unequal velocities. We shall thus 
have two systems of plane-waves 
passing through the point. To 
determine the velocities of these 
waves in different directions wo 
proceed as follows. Let any one of 
the plane-waves passing through 
0 cut the ellipsoid in the section 
AOB (Fig. 236), of which the 
axes are OA and OB, Draw a 


normal to the plane at 0 and 
measure off on it distances ON and ON\ inversely proportional to 
the axes OA and OB, If now planes are drawn through N and N' 
parallel to the original plane of the section, they will represent the 
positions of the two waves which passed through the point 0 simul- 
taneoiifllyf the one having its vibrations paraUel to OA and the 
oflier pairiUIOl to OB. If we rotate the plane AOB around 0 in 
every poiiilble direction, the points N and as defined above. 
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will trace out a surface consisting of two sheets termed the surface 
of normal velocities, any radius vector of which determines the 
normal velocity of the plane-wave propagated in that direction. 
Since for two positions of the plane AOB the section of the ellip- 
soid is circular, it is obvious that the points N and N' will coincide, 
when the waves are parallel to these sections. In other words, 
the inner sheet will touch the outer at four points. 

This surface is not, however, identical with the wave-surface, 
which is the surface enveloped by the plane-waves which we have 
just considered. This family of planes is represented by the 
equation 

in which /, m, n are the direction cosines of the direction in which 
the wave travels with a velocity v, which is, however, a function of 
I, m and n. We require a relation connecting these quantities. 
The following treatment is taken from Rayleigh’s Wave-Theory: 

‘*If be the velocity of propagation in the direction Z, m, n, 
the wave-surface is the envelope of planes Zj+wy-f where v 
is a function of Z, w, w, the form of which is to be determined. If 
(Xfiv) be the corresponding direction of the vibration, then 

ZX-f m/i-f wv=0.” 


According to the principles laid down by Fresnel, we see at once 
that the force of restitution (a*X, cV) corresponding to a dis- 
placement unity is equivalent to a force along (Xfiv) together with 
some force (P) along (Zmn). 

Resolving parallel to the coordinate axes, we get 


or 


ZP = a*X-r2X, hP=cV-i;V, 

ZP nP 

a*— ^ ^ 


Multiplying these by Z, m, n respectively, and remembering the 
relation ZX4-WM+ni^=0, we obtain 


_il_+_5iL+_2L=o 


an equation which we shall use presently. 

The Wave-Surface. — If for every possible position of the sec- 
tion AOB in the construction which we have just considered, we 
construct planes througli N and iV' parallel to the section, these 
planes will envelop a surface which consists of two sheets, and 
resembles in its general appearance the normal velocity surface 
which we have just consider^. 
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The enveloping surface represents the wave-front which we 
should have if a luminous disturbance started at 0 and spread out 
within the crystal. The wave-surface is the surface enveloped by 
the plane-waves just considered^ and this surface will lie within 
the normal velocity surface, as shown in Fig. 236 above, which was 
constructed by drawing lines perpendicular to the lines joining the 
centre of the ellipse with various points on the curve. 

The equation which represents the system of plane-waves which 
envelop the wave-surface is 

in which /, w, n and v are subject to the conditions 

and 

The equation of the wave-surface was found by Archibald 
Smith ‘ to be 

+cV) 

from which can be determined the general form of the wave-surface, 
by studying its sections with the planes xy, xz, yz. This we can do 
i>y making 2=0 in succession in the equation of the 

wave-surface, when we obtain the equations of the curves of 
section. Assume a>&>c. 

If we make 2=0, we get at once 

w (jr*+y*~c*)(aV+6V-a*6*)=0, 

which is separately satisfied by 

y*==c*, a circle of radius c, 

and a*x*+6*^/*=o*6^ an ellipse of semi-axes o and 6. 

The circle lies wholly within the ellipse, since we have assumed c 
less than either a or 6. Making x=^0, we find the section with the 
yz plane to be 

a circle of radius a, 

and 6*2 /*+cV= 6*c*, an ellipse of semi-axes 6 and c. 

In this case the ellipse lies within the circle. 

For ]/=0, the section with the X2 plane, 

a circle of radius 6, 

aV-f an ellipse of semi-axes a and c. 

p. 835, isA. 
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In this case the circle meets the ellipse at four points. The three 
sections are shown in Fig. 237. 

A mpdel of the surface can be made by cutting the sections out of 
cardboard and fitting them together in three perpendicular planes, 





which can easily be done by cutting them up in a 'suitable manner, 
and fastening them together again by means of strips of gummed 
paper. Such a model is shown in Fig. 238. The inner surfaces 
should be blackened on both sides of the section as indicated. By 
a little exercise of the imagination it is easy to see the general form 
of the inner and outer sheets, though a still better idea can be 
obtained from the wire or plaster models, which can be procured 
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from dealers in physical apparatus. The outer sheet has the 
general form of an ellipsoid with four depres.sions or pits similar to 
the pit found on an apple around the point where the stem is 
inserted, only much shallower. At these four points the two sheets 
come in contact, and some very remarkable optical phenomena are 
associated with this peculiar condition, which we will now in- 
vestigate. 

The Optic Axes or Axes of Single Wave-Velocity. — Consider 
now the xz section of the wave-surface, in which the curvw inter- 
sect at four points and have four common tangents, one of which 
is represented by MN (Fig. 239). Planes passing through these 
tangents and perpendicular to the plane of the section, are tangent 
planes to the wave-surface. They touch the surface, moreover, not 
at two points, as was imagined by Fresnel, bfit all around a circle of 
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contact, a condition which can be represented by pressing a flat 
card against the dimple on an apple. This was first proved by 
Sir William Hamilton, who predicted from it the remarkable 
phenomena of internal conical refraction, which we shall consider 
presently. The lines OAT, OM* perpendicular to the tangent planes 
are the directions in which a single wave only is propagated, for 
the planes MN and touch ^th sheets. These directions are 
therefore the optic axes of the crystal. 

Internal Conical Refraction. — Huygens’s construction may be 
applied to determine the direction of the refracted rays, the points 
on the surface of the crystal becoming centres of wave-surfaces of 
the form which we have just studied. If light is incident upon the 
crystal in such a direction that the refracted wave-front is parallel 
to MN or M'N\ (Fig. 239) any line joining the centre 0 with the 
circle of contact of MN with the wave-surface is a possible direc- 
tion of the refracted ray. The direction of the refracted ray will 
depend on the direction of the vibration in the incident wave-front. 

^ The type of the vibration will not be al- 
tered by the crystal, since the wave-front 


A ^^'' 3 Is moving parallel to an optic axis, but 

• ;:;f the direction of the ray will depend on 
, Q the plane of polarization. If the incident 

I // light is polarized in all possible planes, i.e. 

/' /' unpolarized, the ray upon entering the crys- 

r / f tal will open out into a cone, each elemen- 

Fio. 240 the cone being plane-polarized. 

This result was predicted from theory by 
Sir William Hamilton and verified by Lloyd ^ with a plate of aragon- 
ite cut so that its faces were equally inclined to the two optic axes. 

A divergent cone of light from a screen AB (Fig. 240) perforated 
inih a veiy small hole, upon which sunlight is concentrated by 
means of a lens, is intercepted by a second perforated screen CD. 
This screen can be moved about over the surface of the crystal, 
mi serves to isolate a narrow pencil from the divergent cone. In 
general, if the transmitted light is received upon a screen at 
two i^ts of light appear, but by moving the screen CD about, it is 
possible to find a position such that the two spots run together into 
a ring of light, the diameter of which is independent of the distance 
of the screen E from the lower face of the crystal plate. This proves 
that the rays leave the plate in a parallel direction, notwithstand- 
ing their strong divergence within the cr3r8tal. The angle of the 
eone was found to be 50^, while the value calculate was 
Sy, a very close agre^ent between theory and experiment. 

^ Tfoti. Uoy. Irith Ac., vol. xvii. p. 14S. 1833. 
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Axes of Single Ray Velocity. External Conical Refraction. 

The directions determined by joining the point 0 (Fig. 239) with 
the points at which the two sheets of the wave-surface meet are 
termed the axes of single ray velocity. At each one of the conical 
points or pits an infinite number of tangent planes can be drawn 
to the surface, which collectively form a tangent cone. A rough 
model of such a cone can be made by cutting a paper circle along a 
radius and then pasting the edges together, making them overlap a 
little. This cone fits into the conical depressions of the wave- 
surface. 

Suppose now that a ray is travelling within the crystal along the 
axis of single ray velocity, and emerges from the surface of the crys- 
tal. The direction of the ray after refraction out into the air is 
determined by the position of the plane tangent to the element of 
wave-surface corresponding to the ray. For example, suppose we 
are dealing with a simple spheroidal wave starting at 0 within 
the crystal (Fig. 241). We wish to determine the direction of the 
ray OB after emergence. This direction will be that traversed by 
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a plane-wave CD tangent to the spheroid at B. In other words, the 
small element of the wave at B can be considered as a portion of 
the tangent plane. The direction of the refracted ray is thus seen 
to be determined by the position of the plane tangent to the wave- 
front at the point where it intersects the surface. 

Now a ray travelling along an axis of single ray velocity has an 
infinite number of tangent planes which envelop a cone, and the 
refracted ray may pursue a direction determined by any one of 
them. 

It will therefore open out into a hollow cone, and if the light be 
received upon a screen we shall see a ring which increases in diam- 
eter as the distance from the crystal face is increased. The phenom- 
enon is exhibited by concentrating a pencil of rays upon the sur- 
face of the crystal. This converging system of rays contains the 
hollow cone of rays which we should have if*wo transmitted a ray 
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contact, a condition which can be represented by pressing a flat 
card against the dimple on an apple. This was first proved by 
Sir William Hamilton, who predicted from it the remarkable 
phenomena of internal conical refraction, which we shall consider 
presently. The lines OAT, OM* perpendicular to the tangent planes 
are the directions in which a single wave only is propagated, for 
the planes MN and touch ^th sheets. These directions are 
therefore the optic axes of the crystal. 

Internal Conical Refraction. — Huygens’s construction may be 
applied to determine the direction of the refracted rays, the points 
on the surface of the crystal becoming centres of wave-surfaces of 
the form which we have just studied. If light is incident upon the 
crystal in such a direction that the refracted wave-front is parallel 
to MN or M'N\ (Fig. 239) any line joining the centre 0 with the 
circle of contact of MN with the wave-surface is a possible direc- 
tion of the refracted ray. The direction of the refracted ray will 
depend on the direction of the vibration in the incident wave-front. 

^ The type of the vibration will not be al- 
tered by the crystal, since the wave-front 


A ^^'' 3 Is moving parallel to an optic axis, but 

• ;:;f the direction of the ray will depend on 
, Q the plane of polarization. If the incident 

I // light is polarized in all possible planes, i.e. 

/' /' unpolarized, the ray upon entering the crys- 

r / f tal will open out into a cone, each elemen- 

Fio. 240 the cone being plane-polarized. 

This result was predicted from theory by 
Sir William Hamilton and verified by Lloyd ^ with a plate of aragon- 
ite cut so that its faces were equally inclined to the two optic axes. 

A divergent cone of light from a screen AB (Fig. 240) perforated 
inih a veiy small hole, upon which sunlight is concentrated by 
means of a lens, is intercepted by a second perforated screen CD. 
This screen can be moved about over the surface of the crystal, 
mi serves to isolate a narrow pencil from the divergent cone. In 
general, if the transmitted light is received upon a screen at 
two i^ts of light appear, but by moving the screen CD about, it is 
possible to find a position such that the two spots run together into 
a ring of light, the diameter of which is independent of the distance 
of the screen E from the lower face of the crystal plate. This proves 
that the rays leave the plate in a parallel direction, notwithstand- 
ing their strong divergence within the cr3r8tal. The angle of the 
eone was found to be 50^, while the value calculate was 
Sy, a very close agre^ent between theory and experiment. 

^ Tfoti. Uoy. Irith Ac., vol. xvii. p. 14S. 1833. 
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The simplest form of polarisoope for viewing the rings and 
crosses in convergent light is the tourmaline tongs. When the 
crystal plate is placed between the tourmalines, and the eye 
brought close to the apparatus, which is directed towards a bril- 
liant light of large size, such as the sky, the rays which enter the 
pupil have traversed the crystal in the form of a cone of wide 
aperture, as shown in Fig. 243. Tourmaline crystals are, however, 
usually so strongly colored, that 
only an imperfect idea of the 
color distribution can be obtained 
in this way, though the general 
form of the fringes can be made 
out. It is therefore customary 
to use some such arrangement as 
that shown in the lower part of 
the figure. 

Uniaxiai Crystal Cut Perpen- 
dicular to Axis. — Consider what 
happens when a cone of plane- 
polarized rays diverging from S' 

(left hand, Fig. 244) passes 
through a crystal plate, the cen- 
tral ray SO of the cone coinciding 
with the optic axis. Consider the 
source S' in front of the plane of 
the paper, and let the vibrations 
be vertical. The ray incident at 0 passes through the plate in 
the direction of the optic axis, and its vibration plane remains 
unaltered. Other rays in general will suffer double refraction, and 
emerge with a phase-difference between the components of the 
vibration. This will not be true, however, for certain rays. Con- 
sider the ray S'P. The direction of vibration is in the principal 
plane S'OP, i.e. the plane containing the ray and the optic axis, 
and it will therefore be transmitted by the crystal without resolu- 
tion. The same is true for the ray OP', since in this case the vibra- 
tion is perpendicular to the principal plane. Hence all rays strik- 
ing the crystal plate along OP or OP' or their prolongations, will 
not suffer double refraction, and will be wholly transmitted or 
completely stopped by a Nicol held behind the plate, according 
^ its principal plane is vertical or horizontal. Consider now a ray 
incident at some other point, say Q (right hand, Fig. 244). The 
vibration a will be resolved into two components, b and c, one 
lying in the principal plane SOQ and the other perpendicular to it. 
rhe vibrations will traverse the cr 3 rstal with different velooitieSi 
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and emerge with a difference of phase, which will depend upon 
the thickness traversed, and also upon the wave-length of the 
light. Now the thickness traversed will increase as we pass from 



idong the line OQ, and the emergent light at some points on this line 
^will be polarized in the same plane as the incident light, at other 
points m a plane perpendicular to it. The analyzing Nicol will 
quench one or the other, according to its position. By symmetry 
the conditions of equal phase-difference will occur along concentric 
circles with a common centre at 0. We shall accordingly see bright 
and dark circles surrounding 0 if the light is monochromatic, and 
colored fringes if it is white. These circles will, however, be inter- 



rupted along the lines OP and OQ (for reasons above specified) 
by a cross which appears bright or dark according to the position 
of the analyzing Nicol (Fig. 245). 

bochiOBiatic Surfaces. — The characteristic of a fringe is that 
die retardation 5 is constant along its length, and the locus of 
pduits in qiace for which 6 is constant is called an isochromatic 
suif^; Fbr every i4due of b there will be a corresponding sur- 
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face, and if we describe these surfaces around S as an origin, with 
retardations of 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., half wave-lengths, the intersections 
of these surfaces with the second surface of the crystal will deter- 
mine the isochromatic lines or fringes. The form of the surface 
is shown in Fig. 246. Its sections with the surface of a plate cut 
perpendicular to the axis are circles, with a plate parallel to the 
axis hyperbolae. 

Isochromatic Surfaces in Biaxial Crystals. — The form of the 
surface in biaxial crystals is shown in Fig. 247. A section parallel 
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to the plane containing the axes gives us cur\^es closely resembling 
hyperbolae. A section perpendicular to the bisector of the angle 
between the optic axis gives us a family of lemniscates. Sections 
in planes along a, 6, r, d give us fringes of the form shown on the 
right-hand side of the figure. These different curves correspond to 




Fig, 248 


Fig. 249 


successive values of 5, and they may all be seen simultaneously, 
as in Fig. 248. 

The region of constant illumination, which in the case of uni- 
axial crystals had the form of a cross, in the case of biaxial crystals 
presents the appearance of a double brush of hyperbola form. 
The subject of the various modifications which the fringes and 
brushes may undergo is a very large one, but its study teaches us 
very little regarding the phenomenon of double refraction, the 
problems being purely geometrical. We shall examine but one 
^ther case, the remarkable transformation qf a biaxial into a uni* 
axial ciystal resulting from an elevation of temperature. 
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PosHiott of Axes as a Function of Temperature. — A remarkable 
phenomenon occurs when certain biaxial crystals are heated, for as 
the temperature rises, the angle between the optic axes becomes 
decreased until the axes finally coalesce, the crystal becoming 
uniaxial. An oblique section of selenite is usually used for exhibiting 
the phenomenon. As the plate is warmed the lemniscates close 
in, the centres approaching, and presently meeting, at which stage 
the isochromatic fringes are circles crossed by a rectangular cross. 
A further elevation of temperature causes the axes to cross one 
another, so to speak, the crystal becoming again biaxial. The 
experiment makes one of the most beautiful lantern demonstrations 
ever devised. 

Phenomena Exhibited by Twin Crystals. — Calcite is sometimes 
found with one or more layers crystallized in opposite directions. 
Such crystals sometimes show the rings and crosses without either 
polarizer or analyzer, the front and back parts of the crystal taking 
their place, and the oppositely crystallized plane serving as the 
thin film. A slice from a nitre crystal fretjuently exhibits four 
systems of rings. 

If a crystal possesses rotating power still further complications 
result, notable among which are the beautiful spirals described by 
.Airy and named after him. They -appear when plates of right- and 
left-handed quartz cut perpendicular to the axis are superposed 
and viewed in convergent light. Or a single plate may be made 
to exhibit them if it is placed on the lower mirror of the Norremberg 
polariscope, on account of the reversal of the rotation. 

Convergent Circular Light. — If a quarter-wave plate is inter- 
posed between the first Nicol and the crystal plate in a converging 
polariscope, the appearances are completely altered. As we should 
expect, the black cross disappears almost completely, the arms be- 
ing replaced by thin lines of nebulous gray, which rotate with the 
analyzer without changing in appearance. The rings in adjacent 
quadrants are dislocated as shown in Fig. 249, the light rings in 
one quadrant being opposite the dark ones in the next. 

The explanation of this can easily be found by working out the 
resolution of the circular vibration in two opposite quadrants, 
care to distinguish between components parallel to the 
radii and those perpendicular to them. 

Double Refraction in Non-Crystal Media. — Many of the phe- 
nomena of double refraction can be observed in isotropic substances 
subjected to strain, or to sudden differences of temperature. Glass 
platee squeezed in a vise (Fig. 250) and viewed tetween cross^ 
Nieob exhibit most beautiful colored fringes, the lines of strain 
d^y indicated. 
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Tyndall found that a long strip of glass thrown into sonorous 
vibration restored the light when placed between crossed polarizing 
prisms. The experiment has since been modified in a beautiful 
manner, the transmitted light being examined in a revolving 
mirror and found to be restored periodically, the band appearing 
broken up into beads, showing that the double refraction was 
coincident with the vibration. On inserting 
a selenite plate the band was found to vary 
in color. 

A permanent strained condition can be 
established by heating a block of glass nearly 
to a red heat and cooling it suddenly. Polar- 
ized light is an extremely sensitive test for 
imperfect annealing. Prince Rupert drops 
make excellent objects. They can be easily 
prepared by melting the end of a glass rod in 
a powerful blast-lamp, and allowing the drop 
to fall into a bowl of water with some filter 
paper on the l3ottom. Four out of five fly to pieces, but with a 
little practice a number can be prepared in a short time. They 
are b^t viewed by immersing them in a small rectangular cell of 
glass filled with a mixture formed by dissolving alwut ten parts of 
chloral hydrate in one part of hot glycerine. This mixture has the 
same refractive index as the glass. 

Sheets of cellophane, which have become doubly refracting by 
strains introduced in the process of manufacture, make brilliant 
(>i)jects between crossed Nicols, especially when two or more are 
sui^erposed in various orientations. 




CHAPTER XI 

METEOROLOGICAL OPTICS 

The refraction and diffraction of light by water drops, ice crys- 
tals, dust particles, etc., in the earth’s atmosphere, give rise to a 
great variety of optical phenomena, the study of which is of help 
in determining the atmospheric conditions producing them. 

Of these the commonest example is the rainbow, the complete 
investigation of which is an extremely complicated problem. The 
elementaiy explanation given in 1637 by Descartes accounts for 
the bow by the laws of geometrical optics; it is wholly inadequate, 
however, for the explanation of the great diversity of color arrange- 
ment, and the fainter secondary bows which are so often seen. 
Other types of atmospheric halos, parhelia or mock suns, etc., are 
due to ice crystals, which may or may not have a definite orienta- 
tion. If the air is quiet, i.e. free from turbulent motion, the ice 
^q)icu]e8 will lie for the most part with their long axes horizontal, 
the position assumed by a spindle-shaded body falling through a 
resisting medium. This orientation may give rise to concentra- 
tions of light at definite points, as in the case of mock suns. Mirage, 
scintillation, and relat^ phenomena come under the head of 
meteorological optics, but they have been sufficiently treated in 
the Chapter on Refraction. A more comprehensive study of the 
whole subject will be found in Pemter’s Meteorologisch Optik. 
We will be^ by a study of the rainbow. 

The Rainbow. — The first theory of the rainbow was given by 
Descartes in 1637. He calculated the paths of various rays which 
together formed the parallel bundle incident upon the raindrop. 
These rays after suffering one internal reflection emerge from the 
under side of the drop in different directions. He made calcula- 
tions, by the aid of Snell’s law, of the paths of 10,000 rays incident 
on (Merent parts of one side of the drop, and discovered that the 
angle between the extreme issuing rays, from the 8500th to the 
8600th, is measured in minutes of arc. These are the so-called 
least deviated rays, and they leave the drop in the direction RT, 
'Fig. 261, which is the direction followed by the ray figured in the 
incident at P. Rays incident above and below P leave the 
in din^ons indicated by the dotted lines. There is thus a 
cemosn^tibn of ener|y, or increased illumination along the direc- 
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tion RT. This light which suflfers minimum deviation by the drop 
is the light by which the illuminated drops in the bow are seen. 
Its deviation is 137® 29' and the angle which it makes with the 
incident rays is 42® 31'. All drops therefore which lie on a circle 
(more exactly a cone), the centre of which is opposite the sun, and 
of which the radius is 42® 31', appear strongly illuminated. This 
fact, which was laboriously ascertained by Descartes, can be 
easily found by the method of maxima and minima. We will make 



the calculation for any number k of internal reflections, which will 
f>:ive us the position of other bows. 

The deviation D is equal to 2(t~r)-fir--2r for a single internal 
reflection, or for k internal reflections 


Differentiating, 


/) = 2(i-r)+it(7r-2r). 
d/)=2dt-2(Ar+l)dr, 


and equating dDjdi to zero gives 

If M is the refractive index of water, we have 
sin sin r, 
cos idi»p cos rdr, 
di cos r 


dr ^ cos •' 


or 


cos r 

I 

cost 
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fi*co8* r=»(A;+l)* cos* i, 
pi* sin* r= sin* t, 

/i* = 1 + (fc*+2fc)cos* i 

A second differentiation gives us a positive quantity which shows 
us that we are dealing with a minimum. Applying the last equa- 
tion we find, since for water ^ for 1, 

t=59°23', r=40®12' 
i)=7r+2t~4r=137® 58'. 


Squaring, 
Adding 
gives us 


The radius of the bow 6= 180°- 137° 58' =42°. 

ForJfe=2, Z)=232°30'. 

This gives us a bow radius 232° 30' ~ 180° or 6 = 52° 30'. 

If we take dispersion into account it is clear from Fig. 252 that 
for one intern^ reflection 5 will be larger for the red than for the 
videt, consequently the bow will be red on the outside and violet 



on the inside. Moreover the space between the bow and its centre 
wHi be more or less luminous, for the drops in this region will be 
sera by the feebler rays for which D is greater and 6 consequently 
less. 'Die bow due to the two internal reflections will appear out- 
ride of tlutf, the drops l3eing seen by rays which enter on the under 
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side and leave on the upper side. The dispersion in this case will 
make O, and consequently 5, largest for the violet. This bow will 
accordingly be violet on the outside and red on the inside. The 
feebler rays will illuminate the region outside of this bow, the 
region between the two bows being absolutely dark, so far as light 
from the rain drops is concerned. 

Three and four internal reflections give bows which are behind 
us as we face the primary bow, i.e. we should have to face the sun 
to see them. When the shower is between us and the sun, we see 
the drops powerfully illuminated by light which is refracted with- 
out undergoing internal reflection. This light overpowers the 
third and ^urth bows; no lx)w corresponds to this directly re- 
fracted light, for the intensity falls off gradually as the angle be- 
tween the drops and the sun increases. The fifth bow coincides 
very nearly with the second, while the sixth falls inside the first. 
They are never seen, however, owing to the diminution in the in- 
tensity of the light by the refraction which accompanies each in- 
ternal reflection. 

The bow which is sometimes seen inside of the primary bow must 
not be mistaken for the sixth bow, as it is formed in quite another 


way, and cannot l)e accounted for by the 
elementary theory. 

We will now take up the complete treat- 
ment which was first given by Airy. 

According to the elementary treatment, 
the succession of colors in the rainlww 
should always lx? the same and the diam- 
OUT and width constant. This is not the 
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case. Rainbows are frequently seen which are not parts of true 
circles, and the succession of colors is frequently seen to be different 
in different parts of the same bow. 

This was shown by Airy to de|)end upon the jx'culiar form of 
the wave-front which emerges from the drop. A plane or flat wave, 
incident upon a transparent sphere (rain drop), can be shown 
by very elementary methods to acquire, after two refractions 
and one reflection, the peculiar shape shown in 6, Fig. 253, where 
the curved line 1, 2, 3 represents the wave-fronts, the elements of 
which are travelling in the direction of the arrows. The portion 
1, 2 is convex in the direction of propagation, and will of course go 
on expanding; the part 2, 3 is concave, and converges to a focus. 
The curvature varies as we pass along the wave-front, being great- 
est at 3, zero at 2 (where the front is plane), and having a large 
value again at 1. The element at 3 comes to a focus first, passes 
through it and becomes convex instead ot concave, forming a 
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on the wave as shown at c. Successive elements of the 
wave-front above 3 pass in turn through foci and build the rear 
front of the cusped wave. A full treatment of the propagation of 
cusped waves has been given in the Chapter on Reflection. 

The caustic surfaces are always bordered by interference fringes, 
for we are dealing with two sets of wave-trains, formed by the 
front and rear surfaces of the cusped waves. If we draw the sur- 
faces, as in Fig. 253, representing the crests of the waves by solid 
lines, and the troughs by dotted lines, we find that crests intersect 
troughs along the arrows 1 and 3, consequently these represent the 
positions of the interference minima. This method of looking at 
the phenomenon is more elementary than that given by Airy, who 
integrates the effect of the whole wave at a given point in front of 
it, as in diffraction problems. We thus see that in addition to the 
least deviated ray of Descartes, indicated by the arrow 0, there 
will be other directions (arrows 2, 4, etc.) in which there is con- 
siderable illumination. With a monochromatic sun we should, 
therefore, have a number of concentric bows, as can be shown 
experimentally with a spectrometer and glass cylinder or ball. The 
distance between these bows will vary with the size of the rain 
drops, and since with white light we have, theoretically, an infinite 
number of bows, it is clear that the color of the actual rainbow at 
a given point can only be determined by computing the “mixed 
color” due to the superposed bows. 

This is merely a qualitative explanation. For a complete solu- 
tion we require the distance between the successive maxima and 
minima, and the position with reference to the least-deviated ray 
of Descartes. Airy solved the problem by integrating the effect 
of the wave-front at exterior points, and found that the first maxi- 
mum, which gives the primary bow, fell a little inside of the Des- 
cartes ray, which makes the diameter of the bow slightly less than 
that called for on the geometrical theory. The discrepancy in- 
creases as the size of the drops diminishes. Very large drops give 
a bow of practically the same size as predicte<i by the elementary 
method; very small drops, however, give a lx)w which may have 
a diameter several degrees less. We thus see how it is possible 
for the curvature of a bow to change, if the drops which form one 
part of the bow are smaller than those which form another. 

The successive maxima and minima give a series of so-called 
supernumerary bows within and concentric to the primaiy bow. 
With large drops they are closer together than with small. The 
a^ual rainbow is therefore a superposition of a number of bows, 
and the succession of colors will depend upon the spacing of the 
supgmumei'ary bows^ 
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The color distribution was first worked out by Pemter, who 
calculated the tints resulting from the mixtures of the primary 
colors of the superposed bows. If the red of the second bow falls 
upon the green of the first, we shall have a bow with an abnormally 
broad yellow band, for red and green lights, when mixed, form 
yellow. This is a very common type, a bow of red and yellow 
with green and blue nearly absent. If the drops are smaller, the 
red of the second may fall upon, or even within, the violet of the 
first. In this case we see a second bow just within the first, and 
perhaps a third and fourth. 

It is not difficult to investigate these phenomena in the labora- 
tory. Allow the light from an arc lamp to fall upon a vertical glass 
rod one or two millimetres in diameter, and view the refracted 
light with a telescope, placed close to the rod, covering the eye 
with a piece of red glass. A large number of maxima and minima 
will l^ seen; these are the fringes which border the caustic. Stand- 
ing with our back to the arc, in a dark room, we see, if we throw the 
spray of an atomizer in front of us, not only the primary and 
secondary bow, but the first supernumerary bow, just inside of the 
primary. 

Ry suspending a minute drop of water from the end of a very 
small glass thread (previously greased) and holding it very close 
to the eye, a little to one side, standing with our back to the arc, 
or the sun reflected in a mirror, we can see a portion of both the 
primary and secondarj’^ l)ow most intensely colored, with the very 
dark region between them, and a set of supernumerary bows within 
the primary, and outside of the secondary. The \yesi method of 
getting the drop is to draw out a piece of small glass tubing into a 
fine capillary, breaking it off at a point where its diameter is about 
0.3 mm. Grease the end slightly, introduce a little water, and 
i)low a minute drop on the end of the capillary. This is the most 
instructive experiment of all, jis we can vary the size of the drop 
and note the effect upon the spacing of the supernumerary 
bows. 

The fact that we can see portions of a number of bows with 
a single drop presents no difficulty, for the drop is so close 
to the eye that most of the differently deviated rays enter the 
pupil. It is interesting to compare this case with that of the 
balos to be descrited presently, in which we see a bow result- 
iug from the diffracted rays of light, the drop acting as an ob- 
stacle. 

Polarization of Light in the Rainbow. — The refraction and re- 
fioction of light by the rain drops produces fairly strong polariza- 
tion and Rinne and Rosch have calculated tlie intensity ratios of 
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the perpendicular and parallel components for the different bows. 
These ratios are the measure of polarization 

Bow No 1 2 3 4 5 0 

21 8.5 8.7 6.3 6.5 7.5 

h 

Observation of the bows through a properly oriented Nicol shows 
a zone-like extinction of some of the light. The calculations were 
made from the Fresnel formula for reflection. 

Halos, Mock Suns and Related Phenomena. — The reflection 
and refraction of the sunlight by small ice crystals in the air give 
rise to a very complicated series of phenomena, which, unlike the 
rainbow, can be seen at all altitudes of the sun. They may be 
summed up briefly as follows: 

A color^ circle, surrounding the sun, red on the inside and 
white on the outside, having a radius of 22^^, known as the 22° 
Halo or corona. 

A larger circle, similar in appearance, but fainter, called the 
46° Hah. 

A white horizontal circle passing through the sun, and having 
a constant height above the horizon, called the Parhelic Circle. 

Concentrations of light on the parhelic circle, four colored ones 
at the points where it intersects the halos, are called Parhelia or 
mock suns. One white one at 180° from the sun is called the 
Anthdionf and two at 120° the Paranthelia, 

Two oval arcs, sometimes joined together forming an ellipse 
which circumscribes the 22° halo, is known as the Circumscribing 
Oval. 

The Tangential Arcs touching the 46° halo. 

The Oblique Arcs of Lowitz which are sometimes seen under 
the parhelia when they extend beyond the 22° halo. These, the 
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chief halo phenomena, can all be explained by the laws of reflec- 
tion and refraction in the hexagonal ice crystals which have the 
itonns shown in Fig. 254. In still air, these crystals will fall slowly 
in the^ position shown, since bodies moving through a resisting 
medium set themselfes in the position of greatest reaistanoe. A 
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mistake has been made by several writers, Bravais and Pemter, 
for example, who state that the crystals fall in the position of least 
resistance. It must not be supposed, however, that this error 
invalidates in any way Pernter’s admiral)le treatment of the 
optical problems involved, for in each case (fortunately!) we may 
substitute a horizontal hexagonal plate for a vertical hexagonal 
prism, and vice versa^ without affecting the orientation of the 
angles. It is well to Ix'ar this in mind, as the formation of plates 
or spiculae of ice seems to depend upon the temperature, and it is 
possible that approximate estimates of the temperatures of the 
clouds could l)e made by considering whether the parhelia observed 
were of the type due to hexagonal crystals with the principal axis 
vertical (i.e. flat plates), or with the axis horizontal (i.e. spiculae). 
Erroneous conclusions would of course be drawn if the mistake 
here pointed out were not corrected. 

This orientation of the crystals taken into account, we can ex- 
plain all of the al)ove-mentioned phenomena. The hexagonal 
prisms and plates can tran,smit light in various ways. The 120® 
angles are too large of course to act as prisms, but the alternate 
faces form 60® prisms, which transmit light at a minimum de\ia- 
tion of 22®. It is this transmission that is responsible for the 22® 
halo. The crystals are not considered as oriented in this case. 
A crystal situated 22® from the .sun can send light at minimum 
deviation to the eye, and it can do this in six different positions, 
('ly'stals nearer the sun can send no light to the eye by this type of 
refraction and the inner edge of the halo is therefore sharply 
defined. 

As we have seen in the Chapter on Refraction, the maximum 
quantity of light is transmitted by a prism at minimum deviation, 
hence the narrowness of the halo. The region out.side the halo 
is slightly luminous, due to the light transmitted by prisms not in 
this position. The 46® halo is produced in a similar way by re- 
fraction through the 90® angles of the crystals. A glass prism of 
<10® will not tran.smit light, but ice has a much lower refractive 
index, and if the crystal is in just the right position, a small 
amount gets through, which accounts for the faintness of the ring. 

These two halos are the only phenomena which can l)e explained 
hy the action of crystals which have their axes directed in a fortui- 
tous manner. All of the others require still air for their production. 

The parhelic circle is white, and is due to reflection from the six 
^id(‘s of the flat plates, and the flat end faces of the elongated ones, 
the faces in question acting as vertical plane mirrors, which reflect 
light of the sun to the eye. The crystals which are at the same 
elevation above the horizon as the sun are th(f ones which can send 
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light to the eye in this way. The light of the parhelic circle can 
also come from rays which enter the upper surfaces of the flat 
plates, and suffering total reflection at one of the sides emerge 
from the under side. The two refractions in this case neutralize 
the dispersion, consequently no color is produced. 

The parhelia are produced by refraction through the 60® and 
90® prisms, which are oriented as described and for the moment 
situated at position of minimum deviation. 

When the sun is at a considerable altitude, the rays no longer 
pass through these prisms parallel to their bases, and the effective 
angle of the prism is increased, and with it the deviation, which 
causes the parhelia to appear well outside of the halo, but always 
on the parhelic circle. Parhelia of 46® have been observed, but 
only rarely. The 22® ones are frequently obser\"ed in winter, even 
in our latitude. The anthelion is a rarely observed phenomenon, 
only about thirty appearances of it having been recorded in the 
past 250 years. The paranthelia are still rarer. Both are formed by 
two internal reflections combined with two refractions. Pemter’s 
treatment is not very satisfactory in this ca.se, as he makes an 
erroneous assumption regarding the orientation of the crystals. 

There are other phenomena too numerous to mention, such as 
the vertical pillars of light, seen above or below the sun, formed 
by reflection from the under surfaces of the horizontal flat plates. 
Tliey are most frequently seen when the sun is near or below the 
horizon. Compare these with the parhelic circle. Crosses are 
sometimes seen, as when the ice cloud is located only at the point 
of intersection of a halo with the parhelic circle. 

The reader is referred to Pernter's Meteorological Optics for a 
fuller account of the almost innumerable phenomena of this sort. 
There is another type of halo frequently seen surrounding the 
sun or moon, which is due to diffraction. These are usually of 
comparatively small diameter. The explanation of the manner in 
which they are produced has been given in the Chapter on Diffrac- 
tion, and they can be distinguished from the halos just described 
from the circumstance that they are always red on the outside. 
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THEORY OF REFLECTION AND REFRACTION 

Maxwell’s Electromagnetic Theory. — Clerk Maxwell origi- 
nated the very fundamental idea that electrical and magnetic 
phenomena can be propagated in the form of waves, and he formu- 
lated a set of equations, known by his name, which form the 
foundations of the electromagnetic theory of light. He started 
out with the then revolutionary idea that all electrical currents 
form closed circuits and that, in the case of a condenser formed 
of two plates oppositely charged and then connected by a wire, 
there was a current between the plates, even though separated by 
an absolute vacuum, equal to the current of discharge flowing in 
the wire. This current he called a displacement current, without 
attempting to define the physical process involved. The displace- 
ment current exists, however, only w^hen the electric force is 
changing, as in the process of charging and discharging a con- 
denser. These displacement currents being transient were assumed 
by Maxwell to give rise to transient magnetic fields, and a chang- 
ing magnetic field is surrounded by lines of electric force as we 
know from the induction of electric currents by varying magnetic 
h^rces. lOnergy can thus be propagated in the form of waves by a 
process which can be simply descrilx?d as follows: 

If a momentary displacement current be started in a plane, 
lines of magnetic force will be generated above and below the 
plane at right angles to the direction in which the displacement 
current flows. These will in their turn give rise to electric forces, 
the magnetic flux above or below the plane generating a force in 
in the plane opposi^d to the force which initially caused the dis- 
placement current (which will thus be annulled). In the planes 
above and below the magnetic flux, the force will be in the same 
direction as the original force and hence cause displacement cur- 
rents parallel to the original one. This process occurring continu- 
euwsly results in the propagation of a plane-wave of electromagnetic 
energy, the wave-front teing parallel to the plane in which the 
<>riginal displacement current occurred. 

Derivation of Maxwell’s Equations. — We designate the dis- 
placement current by i or t' according as it is expres^ in electro- 
«bitic or electromagnetic units. 
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The c.g.s. or electromagnetic system of units starts out with the 
definition of unit magnetic pole, which is a pole of such strength 
that, when placed at a distance of 1 cm. from an equal pole, it will 
exert a force of one dyne upon it. The unit of magnetic field 
strength is the “Gauss,^' which is the strength of field which exerts 
a force of one dyne upon unit pole, Le, it is the strength of the field 
at a distance of 1 cm. from unit pole. 

The unit of current is the current which, when flowing in a wire, 
across a magnetic field of unit strength, will cause 1 cm. of the 
wire to be acted upon by a force of 1 dyne. It is roughly 10 am- 
peres. The unit of quantity is the amount of such a current 
which flows across a given section of the wire in one second. The 
Faraday, or electrostatic, system of units starts out with unit 
charge, as the charge which, when placed at a distance of 1 cm. 
from an equal charge, exerts a force of one dyne upon it. The 
electrostatic unit of current is the flow of one Faraday unit of 
charge per second, and the unit of magnetic field is a field which 
will exert a force of one dyne on a centimetre of wire carrying unit 
current. 

We may also measure the current in the c.g.s. system by the 
work done in carrying unit magnetic pole once around the cur- 
‘rent against the lines of magnetic force which surround the 
current. 

The force exerted by a current of intensity in a straight wire 
in a pole at distance r is 2//r, and if the pole is carried once around 
a circle of radius r it moves a distance of 27 rr against this force; 
the work done upon it is therefore 47rz'. 

If the current t' is of unit strength (c.g.s. system) the force will 
be 1 dyne if r=l. 

The current i which flows through cross section q is defined as 
the number of electrostatic units which traverse q in unit time, so 
that if the quantity of electricity de flows through q in the element 
of time dtf we have 


and if 9 is equal to unit cross section, i is equal to 7, the current 
density. The components of j along the x, y, z axes we will desig- 
nate jy, jg. We will now derive an expression for the current in 
electromagnetic measure. The current is surrounded by a magnetic 
fidd, the lines of force being circles in the case of a current flow- 
ing along a wire. An isolated magnetic pole will follow these 
lines o{ force, travelling around the wire as long as the current 
continues to flow. * 
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We have seen that the work done in carrying unit magnetic 
pole once around a wire carrying a current i* is 

A =47rt'. 

Now the work is represented by the force multiplied by the 
distance through which it acts. Assume that we have a rectangle 
(ix, dy, which is traversed normally by a current i*=jjdxdyy j,' 
being the z component measured in* electromagnetic units. If the 
current flows towards the observer (Fig. 255), a plus magnetic pole 
will be carried around dx, dy in the direction indicated by the 
arrows. 1 he total work done by the current in moving unit pole 
around the rectangle will be 


A = adx-f (2) 

in which a and are the components of magnetic force along AB 
and AD, and a' and /3' are the components along DC and BC. 
a may not be constant 
along dx, but if we re- 
gard it as variable, for 
example having the value 
a at A and A + da at B, 
the average value will be 
a-f da/2, which, when 
multiplied by dx, gives us 
adx+m infinitesimal of 
the second order. The 
minus signs occur for the 
obvious reason that the 
forces along DC and CB 
are oppositely directed 
from the forces along AB 
and AD. a' differs from a since it works along a line, the y 
coordinate of which is greater by an amount dy than that of AB, 
Under certain conditions of course a would be equal to a'. 

If dy be taken sufficiently small {a! — a)ldy may be regarded as 
fhe partial differential coefficient idaldy)dy, and we have 



a' = a+|~d]y and /3'= /S+^dx. 

We now have for the work, substituting these values in (2) and 
cancelling, 


da^ 
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^^‘ ”-^- 6 ^’ andMmilarly,4io;=g2__ (3) 

Maxwell’s differential equations of the magnetic field. 

If c represents the ratio of the two systems of units, i.e. 1 / 1 '= c 
and we can introduce j (defined electrostatically) into the 

equations, which now become 

— ' i£ * ^ il • -^-^2 (4^1 

dy dz* c dz dx* c dx dy 

These equations hold for all media, for it can be shown that the 
work done in carrying the magnetic pole around the circuit is in- 
dependent of the nature of the medium. The quantity c has the 
dimensions of velocity, and can be determined by observing the 
magnetic effect of discharging a quantity of electricity measured 
electrostatically through a circuit. 

Similar equations connect the magnetic flux s with the changing 
electric field: 

(5) 

c dz dy c dx dz^ c dy dz 


Displacement Currents in Free Ether. — A displacement current 
will occur in the ether whenever the density of the lines of electric 
force changes, and the strength of the current will be proportional 
to the rate at which the change takes place. 

We will now derive expressions which connect the displacement 
current with the electromotive intensity (electric force). Since a 
charge e sends out 47re lines of force, the product of the current 
density and 47r will be the change in the number of lines of force in 
unit time. It is obvious that in the case of steady currents there 
will be no change in the number of the lines, but in the case of dis- 
placement currents, where the current strength is changing with 
the time, the density of the lines of force changes. We can now 
write 


. . diY, . . dNy . . dAT, 


dl 


( 6 ) 


in which the expressions AT., Ng, N, represent the components of 
^ density of the lines of electric force (polarization in free ether) 
.parallel to the three axes. Similarly for the magnetic current we 

have 


4 «,> 


dM. 


4x8,“ 


dM, 
' dt ’ 


4x8,“ 


dM. 

' dt ■ 


(6a) 
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We can form an idea of a magnetic current such as we have in 
the case of light-waves in the following way: Suppose that we have 
a soft iron wire with a coil of insulated wire around one end of it, 
which is traversed by an alternating current. The density of the 
magnetic lines of force in the iron wire varies periodically, rising 
from zero to a maximum, and then falling to zero during the first 
half period, and then rising again to a maximum, with a reversal 
in the direction of the force, however. The wire is thus traversed 
by a periodic magnetic current, which is surrounded by circular 
lines of electric force, which set up alternating induced currents in 
conductors which are brought into the field. 

In the free ether the electric force is considered as numerically 
equal to the density of the lines of force, so that we may substitute 
for Ny, Nm their equivalents X, Y, Z. Our equations now 
l)ecome 


A . dX dY 

Qt' dt’ 

. da . dp 


. . dZ 


(7) 


Substituting these values for the current in equations (4) gives 
us expressions which connect the variation of the electric force 
with the magnetic field which results from the displacement 
current. 


c dt dy dz * 
c di dz dy 


l^^da_dy 
c dt dz dx* 

c dt dx dz ^ 


l^^dp^da 
c dt dx dy 

c dt dy dx 


( 8 ) 


Isotropic Dielectrics. — The equations which we have just de- 
rived do not hold for dielectrics, for in media the force exerted by 
two charges e'e" at di.stancc r is less. than the force which would be 
e\(Ttod in the free ether, being represented by in which € 

i^ the dielectric constant of the medium. The dielectric constant 
greater than unity for all media, and we shall see that the veloc- 
ity with which the wave is propagated in the medium becomes less 
as the dielectric constant increases. 

In the same way the force between two magnetic poles in a 
medium is represented by M being the magnetic perme- 

ability, a quantity which differs only slightly from unity except 
m t he case of iron, and we shall see later on that we are justified 
in writing /it = 1 in practically all optical problems. The change in 
^he law of the force which occurs in ponderable media makes it 
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4ofi 

necessaiy to modify our last equations, since with the same change 
in the current intensity the electric force is weaker in the propor- 
tion l/<. the current in dielectrics being represented by 
€(dXldt% etc., 4irs,=p(da/d0> etc. 

Equations (7) now become 

€dX dy dp edY da dy tbZ _d& da 

cdt“~ dy dz* edt"' dz dx edi ~~ dx dy /gx 

^ 

cdt dz dy* c dt dx dz* c dt dy dx 

which expressions completely determine all properties of the mag- 
netic field in an isotropic dielectric. 

A comparison of equations (6) with the equations preceding (9) 
shows us that, if we consider the numl)er of lines of force issuing 
from given charge independent of the surrounding medium, we 
have the condition within a medium of dielectric constant e, and 
permeability p, 


Ar,= €X, Ny^€Y, 

in other words, the densities of the lines of magnetic and electric 
force are equal to the forces only in a vacuum, for which € and m 
both equal unity. 

If a charge e is contained in the cul^e dx, dy, d 2 , 47rc lines of force 
issue from its surface. We can also reckon the numlxir of lines 
issuing from the cube as the sum of the lines issuing from the six 
surfaces. 

The two squares perpendicular to x contribute the part 
- {Ns)idydz+{N»)^ydz. 

By Taylor's Theorem {Nx)i= 


the two squares therefore contribute 

((Nx)i+^dj^dydz - (iV,) idydz « ^dx • dydz. 
The total contribution of all six faces is 
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Equating this to 4 we, and bearing in mind the expression for 
iV*, M*, etc., gives us, if we write ejdxdydz-p the cWge in unit 
volume, 


irrp 


dtX dtY dtZ 
dx dy dz ' 


( 9 a) 


an equation which we shall not make use of for the present. 

We shall now develop equations which express the reflection 
coefficient and the state of polarization of the reflected and re- 
fracted light in their dependence on the angle of incidence and the 
refractive index of the medium. 

These equations are very important and will be used frequently 
in subsequent chapters. 

Boundary Conditions. — The whole matter of what happens to 
light when it falls on the lK)undary separating two media of differ- 
ent refractive indices hangs upon the values which the electric 
and magnetic forces of the wave assume on opposite sides of the 
boundary. The exact detennination of the boundary condition 
for the components of the forces along the y and z axes is thus 
the starting point in the development of the theory of reflection 
and refraction. 

We will l)egin by considering that the transition is abrupt, t.e. 
that the dielectric constant changes suddenly in crossing a mathe- 
matical plane, which we will take parallel to the xy plane of our 
coordinate system. If lines of electric force of density Ni cross a 
))Gundary separating media of dielectric constants ei>C2 without 
change of direction a “perpetual motion” would he possible, since 
the electric force is less in the second medium, being Ri^^'kNiIh 
while that in the first medium is Ri^AwN/^i. 

The components along the three axes will therefore 

l)e less in the second than in the first medium, and an unlimited 
amount of work could Ix^ derived by carrying a charged particle 
against the lesser force -Y2 along the l)oundary, and after carrying 
it across the boundary (requiring no work) pennitting it to move 
back in the first medium under the influence of the greater force Xi. 
This forces us to the conclusion that the x and y components must 
have the same value on opposite sides of the boundary, that is 
X1-X2 and Ki=K2, which condition Ciin be reconciled with the 
condition R2<Rit only if the lines of force Ixjnd on crossing the 
boundary, thus making the Z component different in the two media, 
and this relation must be determined. 

If the lines bend on crossing the boundary their density (1.6. 
the number crossing unit area in a normal (lirection will change 
from Ni to Wg). 
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Let the angle which the lines make with the normal in the 
upper medium be and the angle which the refracted lines make 
with the normal be as shown in Fig. 
256 . We will now determine the value 
of the z component on the two sides of 
the boundary. In the upper medium 
the normal component of the electric 
force is Zi=Ri cos di; in the lower me- 
dium, Z2=/?2 cos $2. The density of the 
lines of force parallel to the z axis (nor- 
mal polarization) for the two media is given by 



tiRi cos 6 i 


and 


62/^2 cos ^2 
At 


Now the normal polarization is the same in the two media, for 
the same number of lines pass through a plane of unit area which 
is perpendicular to the z axis, in whichever medium we consider 
the plane, consequently we can write 

€iRi cos di 62/^2 cos B2 „ rr 

““ 47 “ = “ 47 “ ^ 


which expression determines the boundary conditions of the z 
component. 

In a similar way it may be shown that the boundary condition.s 
for the components of the magnetic force arc ai = a2, = 

Since, however, in practically all optical prol)- 
lems, we can write 71 = 72. 

Velocity of the Wave. — To find the velocity of the wave we 
differentiate the first equation of ( 9 ) with respect to 


c di dy dz^ c dt^ dy\di / dz\dt/^ 


and substituting for dy/dt and dfi/dt the values given by the last 
two equations of ( 9 ), 


dP dy\dy dx) dz\dx dz) 

dx^ ^ dy^ dz* dx^ dy"^ dz ) 


We now differentiate the first three equations of (9) with respect 
U) x^y and z respectively, 


< a*jr d*7 i!" _ ^*7 € d^z d^& 
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Addition of these three equations gives 


W d/dX.dr.dZ\ „ 

c\dtdx^dtdy^dldyj 


Since we are dealing with periodic changes of the electric force, 
the differential coefficient, with respect to the time, of the quan- 
tity in the parenthesis, can be considered as proportional to the 
((uantity, with a phase increase of a-/2 (since differentiating the 
sine gives the cos, the equivalent of a phase change of 7 r/ 2 ). 


This gives us 


\ dz dy dz / 


( 11 ) 


If there are no charges, p = 0 (see 9o) and if the medium is 
homogeneous c does not depend on the coordinates it follows from 
9a that 


t dLY . dLY . dLY 

c* dx* dy’ dj* ~ • 

Similar equations hold for ¥, Z, a and /3, 

dLY_ « ‘ ^’2 

d<’ ? df’ 


df’ 


L^-a « ‘ a 


c 


( 12 ) 


Differential equations of this form represent waves travelling 
with a velocity v = cly/€, 

Now the dielectric constant of the ether e()uals unity, conse- 
(|uently our equation shows us that the velocity of the wave in 
space is equal to c, the ratio of the two systems of electrical unita. 
This h.‘is been confirmed by experiment, the velocity of light de- 
termined by optical methods l)eing 2.9989.10*® cms. per sec., 
while the value of c determined by electrical methods is 3.10“ 
cm. /sec. 

In ponderable media the velocity must be smaller in the ratio 
l/x/t. Now the refractive index of a medium is the ratio of the 
velocity of light in free space to the velocity in the medium, con- 
Hcciuently we have 




(13) 


or the square of the refractive index equals the dielectric constant. 
As a niatter of fact this result is not confirmed by experiment 
except in a few cases, for the reason that the dielectric constant 
18 in reality a function of the period of the Hbration, or in other 
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words of the wave-length, and the dielectric constant determined 
by all electrical methods is the value of n* for infinitely long 
waves, consequently our expression does not hold for the very 
short waves of light. In the case of some of the gases, in which the 
dispersion is small, we have fau: agreement, as is shown by the 
following table: 



n 

v7 

Air, 

1.000294 

1.000295 

CO 2 , 

1.000449 

1.000473 

H,, 

1.000138 

1.000132 


As examples of substances which show especially marked devia- 
tions, we may take water and ethyl alcohol: 

n 

Water, 1.33 9.0 

Alcohol, 1.36 5.0 

The cause of these discrepancies we shall see when we come to 
the study of dispersion. 

Deduction of the Laws of Reflection and Refraction for Trans- 
parent Media. — If a ray of light is incident upon the l>oundary 
separating two media of different optical densities, the percentage 
reflected and refracted will depend, not only upon the relative re- 
fractive indices of the two media, and the angle of incidence, but 
also upon the nature of the incident vibration as regards its state 
of polarization. 

A plane-wave is represented by the equations 

Z=A, « 

in which X, V and Z are the values of the components of the 
electric force at any time and any point in space, Ay and A, the 
maximum values of the components, T the periodic time of the dis- 
turbance, V the velocity of the wave, and m, n and p the direction 
dosines of the normal to the wave-front. 

We will now deduce the laws which govern the directions of the 
reflected and refracted rays, and their relative intensities and states 
of polarization. 

Ab it is difficult to represent the various components along 
X, y and z of the incident, reflected and refracted light in two 
dimeraoDS a three-dtmensional model was made from which the 
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stereoscopic diagram shown in Fig. 257 was prepared by photog- 
raphy,^ 

Resolve the incident electric force into two components along 
y and Xf E» perpendicular to the plane of incidence and Ep parallel 
to it. We therefore write for the y component of the electric force, 
since 


w=8in n=0, and p = cos 4>, 

V TP 2^/", X sin ^+z cos 

F.-^.cos j, 


V IP ^ 27r/, X sin ^+z cos 4>\ 

A* = Ep cos ^ • cos ^ ) 

Z.= -^pSin<I> “ 


(15) 


in which V i is the velocity of the light in air. 

In this expression for F* note that the amplitude along the y 
axis Et is the y component of the incident light. This is not the 
case for the amplitudes 
along the x and z 
axes, for Ep is parallel 
to neither and must 
therefore be resolved 
into components Ep 
cos 4> along z and 
-Ep sin ^ along z, 
thi. minus sign occur- 
ring since the direc- 
tion of Ep is upwards 
from the boundary. 

Note that we now have 
amplitudes which de- 
pend on the angle of 
incidence, the first step 
•e getting an expression for reflected and refracted amplitudes 
h^r all angles of incidence and states of polarization. 

We use F, and Z* instead of Yi, Yi and Zi, since the 
forces in the upper medium are not alone those in the incident 
'vave. We have forces Yr, Fr and Zr contributed by the reflected 
wave, and Yi is the sum of Y. and Yr. 




Fio. 267 


This, and other stereoscopic diagrams in the Ixjok con bo soon in steroosoopio 
without a stereoscope with a little practice. Fix the eyt's on an object at 
(liatanco and quickly slide the diagram into the line of sight. Three diagrams 
'VI then appear, and the attention is to Ik* directed to the centre one focussing the 
for the shorter range while holding the central picture single. 
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The magnetic forces associated with these are obtained at once 
by differentiating the above and substituting in equations (9). 
For example, the x component a is given by 

Ida dF dZ „ . 2ir/. x sin 4^+x cos 27r cos 

r. — It-vt’ 


da „ 2 t cos 



<1 


ti 


OU- 


■— CjBT,— j^COS 

y 1 




X sin $+z cos ^ 

F. ) 


smd since Vi=- 7 =. 

V€, 



a.= -E, cos #\/<i cos ^ 

^ X sin ^+z cos ^ 

Similarly, ^,=Eps/t\ 

2ir 

cosy 

it u 

y,=E,y/ti 

2t 

cosy 

ti if 


.(16) 


. Writing for the refracted wave, 


V r« 2w/, a:8inx+«co8x\ 

Z»=D, cos X cos Yy J 

Y,^D. COSY “ 

2^»“-Dp8inxco8Y " “ 


(17) 


n which Dp and D, are the components of amplitude parallel and 
wrpendicular to the plane incidence as shown in Fig. 257. 

The magnetic components of the refracted wave are obtained 
n the same way as those of the incident. 

They are given by 


n /- 2ir/, X sin x+r cos x\ 

at--D.CO8XV«i0OB yH ^ -j 


(18) 


Y*»D,anxV<j “ 


f now the boundary conditions are to be complied with, there 
riU he ft reflected wave except when Let us take the 

boldest possible case of a plsne>polarized vibration parallel to 
he X axis at normal Incidence. 
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At the boundary we have 


that is, Sp=Dp, since $=x=0 
or Epy/Ti^iDpy/ei 


(19) 


The boundary conditions will hold for the incident and refracted 
wave only under the above condition, that is, when the refractive 
indices of the two media are the same. 

If €i in the lower medium is greater than ci in the upper, we shall 
have a reflected wave, and the sum of the forces of the incident and 
reflected wave constitute the force at the boundary in the upper 
medium, which is to be equated to the lesser force in the lower 
medium. The direction of the force in the reflected wave is opposite 
to that in the incident, for as the reflecting power increases, the 
force in the lower medium must diminish. 

We now write for the electric and magnetic components of the 
reflected wave, writing 4>'= angle of reflection 


V D 27r/. X sin cos 4>'\ 

Xf-Rp cos cos ) 

Yr=R.coaY 

Zt- +Rp sin cos ^ “ “ 


( 20 ) 


and -R. cos cos ^(t- ^ ^ 

Pr^RpVi, OOS^ “ 

7r=R, sin cos^ “ " 


( 21 ) 


From these equations we can deduce the laws of reflection and 
refraction, as well as the relation between the intensities of the 
reflected and refracted rays for various states of polarization. 

The relations between the angles of incidence, reflection and 
r(^fraction follow at once from the boundary conditions, which are 
>nly fulfilled when for 2*0 we put all of the forces proportional 
to the same function of /, x and y. 


This gives us 


sin ^ sin^^ sin x 

Fi ’ Ft “ f/ 


[)r 


sin $ V\ 

g— the refractive index. (22) 



rniaiUAJLi yjtriivjo 


We will now deduce expressions for the intensities of the reflected 
and refracted components, the relations between the phases of 
the vibrations, their dependence upon the angle of incidence and 
the state of polarization. The force Xi, on the upper side of the 
boundary, is equal to the sum of the forces in the incident and 
reflected waves, X, + Xr, which is to be equated to the force on 
the lower side of the boundary. 


(1) X,+Xr=Xi or {Ep-Rp) cos 4>=Dp cos x 

(2) F.+ l"r=yi or E.+R,^D. 

(3) a^+ar=at or /?,)%/« i cos 0 = /).\/€^ cos x 

(4) or (Ep+Rp)y/€i-Dpy/€i 


The positive directions of the components Rp and Dp are shown 
in Fig. 258. 


Add (2) and (3), 

Elim. Dt from (2) and (3), 


\ \/ti cos 4>/ 
\y/ti cos X / Wtt cos X / 


Add (1) and (4), 

Him. D, from (1) and (4), 


„ / cos X I Va 


E, 


( cos ^ 
COSX 


I 

V«J/ \C08 X y/tt/ 


(24) 


Substitute for y/ftlVfi=n its equivalent sin 4>/8in x and we ob- 
tain equations identical with the formulae of Fresnel, from which 
the phrases and intensities of the reflected and refracted wave.M 
can be calculated. 


Reflected amplitudes: 

R. 


_g^8|n(4>-x) 


'*8in (4>+x)’ 
Refracted amplitudes: 

^ „28inxcos4' 
sin («&-|-x) ’ 


r,^e; 


D,^E 


tan (»-x) 
tan (<I>-f-x) 

2 sin X cos ^ 
(♦+X) COS (*-x) 


( 2 .')) 


Perpendicular Incidence. — The formula for the reflectin:: 
power at normal incidence is the most important, and repeat('<l 
tiee <rf it will be made in the following chapter. It will therefon' 
be derived first. The above equations (25) cannot be used in tht^ 
eeae, fof add the expressions become indeterminate. 
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Substituting in equations (24) for y/ttiVfi the refractive index 
n, we have, since cos f'/cos x= K. 


From the first equation it is clear that if n>l, the reflected 
electric amplitude is oppositely directed from the incident, since 
the direction of the vector depends on its sign. The second equation 
shows the same condition, for when 4>=0, similar signs mean op- 
posite directions, as will be seen by re- 
ferring to Fig. 258. The presence of the 
reflected wave will thus reduce the am- 
plitude of the incident wave at the re- 
jieetirig boundary ^ and, if the intensity 
of the K^flected wave is equal to that of 
the incident, the amplitude will be 
reduced to zero. This was found to be 
the ca.se by Wiener in his experiments 
upon stationary light-waves, the node 
occurring at the reflecting surface. 1 hese 

experiments were fully described in the t At 

Chapter on Interference. The opposite condition will be found for 
the magnetic vectors, which are similarly directed in the incident 
and reflected waves. They will therefore add their effects at the 

boundary. , .. 

It must be remembered that the above fonuulae expre^ t e 
amplitudes of the reflected vibrations; the intensity of the reflected 
light, if the intensity of the incident light is /, is given by 





Xn-\y 

{n+\y 


in the case of a medium in air, or for a medium of refractive index 
fii immersed in a medium of index tii 


in which R is the reflection coefficient or fractional part of the 
incident light which is reflected. 

It is clear that we have thus a means of determining the refractive 
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index by measuring the reflecting power of a substance. This 
method was employed by Rubens for the determination of n in 
the infra-red, as will be described in the Chapter on Dispersion 
Theory. 

Oblique Incidence. — We will now take the more general case. 
It is evident that the component perpendicular to the plane of 
incidence in the reflected light never vanishes, whatever be the 
values of and x in the formula for /?«. 

It is different, however, in the case of the formula for Rp, the 
parallel component. As we increase the angle of incidence from 0, 
it is evident that we shall eventually reach a point at which the 
reflected and refracted rays are at right angles, for the angle be- 
tween them is greater than 90® near perpendicular incidence, and 
less than 90® at grazing incidence. At the angle in question it is 
evident that (^+x) =90° and tan (4>+x) = » that is, /?p=0, or the 

component parallel to the plane of incidence is wholly absent. 
This means simply that the reflected light is plane-polarized, and 
the angle in question is known as the angle of polarization or the 
Brewsterian angle. 

The refractive index n=sin4>/8in x, consequently if be the 
angle of polarization, we have 

sin x^ = sin( “ — 4>' J = cos and = tan = », 

\2 / cos 9 

a relation which has been fully discussed in the Chapter on Polari- 
zation. 

Polarizing Power of Oblique Plates. — A method has been given, 
in the Chapter on Polarization, for the determination of the per- 
centage of polarization, by compensation with inclined plates. 
It is important, therefore, to develop the formula for determining 
the polarization produced by one or more glass plates at any given 
angle. For the ratio of the amplitudes transmitted through a single 
surface we have from (25) 

Dt E • fjm V 

5;-F, 


or for two surfaces (t.e. a plate), 


Dp 


^cos‘ (4>-x). 


If B,*‘Ep, the condition equivalent to natural or unpolarizr*! 
Ul^ we have D,<Dp, that is, the transmitted light is partially 
p(dartied, tte pfame of the vibration which is in excess beifa^ in tlx' 
plane oi incidence. If the incident vibration makes ah angle •'< 
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45^ with the plane of incidence, E»-Ep and the transmitted light 
is plane-polarized, the plane, however, being more or less rotated 
towards the plane of incidence, on account of the fact that the com- 
ponent Dp is larger than the component Z),. The percentage of 
polarization for a single plate increases with the angle of incidence* 
At the polarizing angle, tan and <i>+x=90®; therefore, if 
Et-Epf we have 




= sin* 24»= 


4n* 

(l+n*)'* 


The polarization is not a maximum, however, at this angle, but 
increases with the angle of incidence, in marked contrast to polar- 
ization by reflection. The case of polarization by transmission 
through one or more glass plates has been treated in the Chapter 
on Polarization. 

Change of Phase. — We have seen that in the case of reflection 
from a rare to a denser medium the directions of the electric forces 
in the incident and reflected light are opposed, which means a 
phase change of 180®. In the reverse case, in which the force is 
greater in the second medium (leaser value of n) the forces of the 
incident and reflected wave are in the same direction, their sum 
equalling the force on the other side of the boundary, which means 
no phase change. This is illustrated by the Newton black spot of 
soap-films. 

Change of Phase by Passage through the Polarizing Angle. — 

The formula for the reflected amplitude, parallel to the plane of 
incidence, shows us that the phase changes suddenly by 180® on 
passage through the angle of polarization: for (4>-j“x) is obtuse or 
acute according as the angle of incidence is less or greater than the 
polarizing angle. Suppose now that the incident light is plane- 
polarized at an azimuth of 45®. At the polarizing angle the com- 
ponent of the vibration, which is parallel to the surface, will be the 
only one reflected, and it can be completely quenched by means 
of a Nicol prism held with its short diagonal vertical. On either 
side of the polarizing angle we shall have a reflected component 
perpendicular to the other, but the directions of the vectors will be 
opposite on opposite sides of the angle. The resultant will be in 
each case a plane-polarized vibration, which will, however, be 
turned slightly towards the plane of incidence, the direction of the 
rotation from the plane parallel to the surface being opposite in the 
two cases. This will be readily understood by drawing the horizon- 
tal component, and compounding it first with a small vertical com- 
I>onent directed upwards, and then with one^ directed downwards, 
the change of direction corresponding to the phase change of 180®. 
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It was found by Jamin and others that in the majority of cases 
the light was not completely polarized by reflection at the Brew- 
sterian angle. Moreover, if the incident light was polarized, and 
reflection occurred in the neighborhood of this angle, the reflected 
light, instead of being plane-polarized, as the formulae indicate, 
showed traces of elliptical polarization. This indicates that the 
phase change, instead of occurring abruptly at the polarizing 
angle, enters by degrees; Drude observed in 1^9 that the elliptical 
polarization produced by a freshly split surface of rock salt was 
very small, but that it increased rapidly on the exposure of the 
surface to the air. Shortly afterward Lord Rayleigh found that the 
ellipticity produced by reflection from water could be completely 
eliminated by removing the surface film of grease, which is always 
present unless special precautions are taken. 

These experiments indicate that the disagreement with the 
formulae is caused by surface films having optical properties 
different from those of the body of the substance. We will now take 
up the investigation of the effects of these films, and the calcula- 
tion of their probable thickness. 

EUipticai l^larization. Surface Films or Strains? — The theory 
of reflection applied to boundaries between media of different 
''optical densities has led us to the conclusion that plane-polarized 
light should always be reflected as plane-polarized light. As a 
matter of fact, we find that this is seldom the case. If light incident 
on a metallic mirror is polarized at an angle of 45® with the plane of 
inddence, almost no change in intensity is seen when the reflected 
light is examined through a slowly revolving Nicol, while even in 
the case of transparent substances it is seldom possible to com- 
pletely extinguish the reflected light with the Nicol in any position. 
The cause of this has been supposed to be the almost universal 
presence of a so-called “surface-layer'' within which the optical 
density changes gradually from that of the upper medium to that 
of the lower. In the previous treatment we considered that th(‘ 
change at the boundary was abrupt, and deduced our boundary 
conditions on this assumption. 

The electromagnetic theory of the action of surface films was 
first developed by van Ryn van Alkemade ‘ and by Drude.* 

If Cl is the dielectric constant of the first medium, and ci that of 
the second (or reflecting substance), and p is the amplitude ratio, 
the ^nations show that p has a positive sign when ci>ci, and tho 
(fielectric constant c of the film has an intermediate value. If tho 
incident light is considered as coming towards us and the plane ot 

I Wi€d.-Ann,; 20, 22, 1SS3. 
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vibration makes an angle of 45® with the vertical (the rotation 
away from the vertical l^ing clockwise), the direction of the ellip- 
tical vibration will be clockwise for positive values of p and counter- 
clockwise for negative values, a change of sign of the amplitude 
ratio, amounting to the same thing as a phase-difference of 180® 
between the components. We can easily determine the value of p 
experimentally by either of the methods given in the section on 
Elliptical Polarization. In the case of reflection at a glass surface 
in air it has a value not far from .007, though for flint glass with a 
high refractive index the value may lx? as high as .03. 

Negative ellipticity occurs in the case of water and certain solids 
with very low refractive indices, such as fluor spar, in which case the 
surface film has a refractive index higher than ri 2 . These relations 
are inverted when the reflection is from a dense to a rarer medium. 

In the case of water Lord Rayleigh has shown that the ellip- 
ticity is due to a very thin film of grease, which naturally has a 
higher refractive index than water. In the ciise of solids, a higher 
refractive index of the surface film may perhaps lx? explained by 
some action of the polishing material upon the surface. 

By carefully cleaning the surface of the water, Lord Rayleigh was 
able to destroy almost completely all traces of elliptical polariza- 
tion, the value of p being not more than .0(X)35. He also found that 
the positive ellipticity of glass can be changed into negative by 
repolishing the surface. 

Glycerine gives no trace of elliptical polarization, and is supposed 
to have a surface film of higher refractive index, rather than no film 
at all. 

Drude found that freshly cleaned crystal surfaces showed no 
traces of elliptical polarization, but that it appeanxl after the sur- 
faces had been exposed to the air for some time, owing to the for- 
mation of surface films. Assuniing that the dielectric constant is 
uniform throughout the film, he calculated the thickness of the film 
necessary to produce a given axis ratio p. For glass of refractive 
index n=1.5 and p = .007 he found that the thickness of the film 
necessary to account for the ellipticity is less than of the wave- 
length of the light. 

Lummer and Sorge found, in repeating and extending the work 
of Ix)rd Rayleigh, that the elliptical polarization of the light re- 
flected from the surface of a glass prism was altered by polishing 
or rubbing one of the other faces, or even by subjecting the prism 
to pressure applied to the bases. 

Their results were probably due to other factors than the altera- 
tion of surface films in the manner supposed, and they have never 
been confirmed. 
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Total Reflection. — We have seen in the Chapter on Refraction 
that, in the case of a ray of light passing from a medium of high 
to one of low refractive index, the refracted ray vanishes for in- 
cidence angles greater than a certain value, the energy being 
totally reflected. In this case the refractive index of the medium 
m which the light is incident (say air) with respect to the dense 
medium (say water) is less than unity. In the case of air and water 
the wave-velocities are as 100 : 70 which gives for water with 
respect to air and for air with respect to water 

pi=7^^qq=: 0.7. We have the formula sin 4>/n=sin x and if sin 
^/n>l, which will occur for all values of ^ greater than 44® 30' 
(for which the sine is 0.7009), x is no longer real, i.e. there is no 
refracted ray. We can study the nature of the reflected light, 
however, by substituting sin ^jn for sin x in the equations (24). 


cosx 


sin* 


which quantity is imaginary if sin n. 
We can write this in the fomi 


cosx = 



8in*4> 

n* 


- 1 . 


(26) 


Substitution of the above in equation (24) gives us reflected 
light with a complex amplitude, which can be interpreted as a 
change of phase amplitude, since if we write = 

gg»t2»wr-x/x)+3} which is equivalent to R cos 27r(</7’— xA) + 5 in 
which b represents a change of phase. 

This change of phase, if it is different for the two components 
[)f the incident vibration, will result in the transformation of a 
linear vibration into an elliptical one, and as total reflection is one 
of the methods commonly employed to produce elliptically and 
circularly polarized light, the subject is of some importance. To 
calculate this phase change we write as before and R^e^^ for 
the components of the reflected amplitude, and obtain, since 
y/7tly/Ti-n, by substitution in (24) 


fcos^ 


Vein* n* 
cos^- 


vVffln*#— n* W/ Vv/sin*^— n* »*/ 


If we multiply these equations by their complex conjugates, 
)btaiiied by writing iivthem —t for i, we find that E,***B$* and 
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Ep^-Rp\ t-e, the intensities of the reflected components are equal 
to those of the incident. 

Suppose now that our incident light is plane-polarized vibrating 
in azimuth 45®. In this case and and if we sub- 

stitute these values in the above equations and divide, we get 

tco8^~\/8in^4>-~n^ = ^ ^ ~ 

i cos ^ • n - - \/sin* ^ - n* icos4»- n+-\/sin2 

n n 

... .. sin*4>+i cos4>\/sin^4» — n* 

Qf e»(«p-«*) = "— f 

sin* — i cos ^ v/sin* — n* 


1 — — i cos 4>N/8in* ^ — n* 

sin*<^ 


Multiplying this by its complex conjugate gives 

1 — cos A _ I cos y/si n* 4> — n* * 

T+cosA sin * ^ 


since 

therefore 


cos A; 


tan iA=s 


cos4>\/8in*4>~n* 

sin*4> 


(27) 


This expression shows us that the relative phase-difference A is 
zero for grazing incidence (4>=Tr/2), and also at the critical angle 
(sin 4>=n), in which n is the relative refractive index. If the denser 
medium has a refractive index 1.51 and the reflection occurs at an 
air surface, n in our equations will be 1/1.51. 

To find the value of 4> which will give A its maximum value, we 
differentiate the last equation with respect to <l>, and obtain 

1 dA 2ri*-8in*4>(l+y?*) 

2 cos* § A gin* 4> \/sin* ^ — n* 


and the maximum value of A is obtained at an 
determined by 


8in*4>' 


2n* 

1+n** 


incidence angle 


The corresponding value of A is given by 

1 — 

tanJA'-V- 

For glass of refractive index 1.51, 4>'==51® 20' and A' =45® 36'. 
A value of 46® occurs at incidence angles 4fe® 37' and 54® 37'. Two 
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reflections at this angle will give us A =90®, and circularly polarized 
light will result if the incident light was polarized in azimuth 45®. 
This is accomplished by the Fresnel rhomb described in the section 
on Elliptical Polarization. 

Penetration of the Disturbance into the Second Medium. — If 

we apply the equations (24), which express the relation between 
the incident and the refracted amplitudes, to the case of total 
reflection, we reach the somewhat astonishing conclusion that 
the refracted amplitude is not zero, which appears to be incon- 
sistent with the total reflection of the energy. The case is a peculiar 
one, for although D may have a large value close to the boundary, 
it becomes zero at a distance of a few wave-lengths, the energy 
being entirely thrown back into the first medium. This decrease in 
the amplitude, as we advance from the boundary in the direction 
of the z axis, can be seen from equations (16) (17), which show that 
electric and magnetic forces in the second medium, 


.2w/, x»inX-*ooflX' 

rt — . 


are proportional to the real part of the complex quantity which, 
if we substitute for cos x the value given by equation (26), takes 
the form 


2r / »in*4> 

TV, y n* 


- 1 ./ 


2r/, z din (|>\ 


(28) 


This formula represents a wave disturbance moving parallel to 
the z axis, which implies that the energy stream is along the 
boundary, and not down into the second medium. The amplitude, 
which is represented by the underscored part of (28), decreases as 
z increases, Ixscoming sensibly zero when z is large in comparison 
to the wave-length These Iwundary waves possess an- 

other peculiarity, in that they are not transverse, for in a trans- 
verse disturbance moving along the z axis in the second medium, 
Xf must equal zero, which is not the case. 

The existence of these waves can be shown experimentally by 
bringmg a convex surface of glass of large radius of curvature into 
contact with the surface at which total reflection is taking place. 
The Kght will be found to enter the lens in an annular region sur- 
rounding the point of contact. This is due to the fact that the two 
gbui^ surfaces come into optical contact, t.e. we may regard the 
a^ film as completely squeezed out. This circular patch over which 
tot^ reflection fails, and complete transmission obtains, is sur- 
rouniM hy a ring which tranzmilz light of a reddish, and reflects 
light 01^ a Uuish, tinge, ^he glass surfaces are not in contact here, 
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but the air film is too thin for total reflection to take place. Trans- 
mission will obviously occur for red light first, since the thickness 
of the film necessary to reflect light is measured in comparison with 
the wave-length. This experiment dates back to the time of New- 
ton and Fresnel, and shows us that if the rarer medium is of ex- 
treme thinness, total reflection no longer occurs. A method em- 
ployed by the author, which however is open to the objection that 
matter is brought into actual contact with the glass surface is to 
scatter minute particles on the reflecting surface; for example, 
smoke the hypotenuse surface of a right-angled prism very 
lightly with a flame. On sending a strong beam of light into the 
prism the smoked patch will l)e illuminated, and if viewed under 
a powerful microscope, each individual carbon particle will be seen 
to scatter light in all directions. This method was used by the 
author in establishing the granular nature of certain metallic 
films, which will l)e described in the ('hapter on The Scattering of 
Light. The method was subsequently and independently originated 
by Ootton as a means of rendering visible ultra-microscopic par- 
ticles, and was employed still later by Frdlich * in his investigation 
of totiil reflection problems. 

One of the most convincing demonstrations of the presence of 
the energy stream was that of Schafer and Gross, who employed 
15-cm. electric waves and a paraffine prism. They found evidence 
of the wave disturbance when the detector wtis brought up close 
to the surface. 

The penetration of the disturbance into the rarer medium when 
total reflection occurs, can lx; shown to a fairly large audience in 
the following way. 

One face of a large flint-glass 6()° prism, four or five inches on a 
side, is covered with a square of plate glass with a thin layer of a 
solution of fluorescein Ix'tween the faces. The light of an arc is 
concentrated by a large short-focus lens on the fluorescent film as 
shown in Fig, 259 at such an angle that half of the converging cone 
is totally reflected and the other half transmitted. Fluorescein 
molecules which are within a wave-length or two of the prism face 
are excited to luminosity by the radiation propagated in the 
solution parallel to the Imundary, The transmitted rays excite a 
very powerful fluorescence, as all of the molecules contribute in this 
region, and we see an elliptical green field, one-half feebly luminous, 
the other shining with great intensity, as shown in the figure. The 
experiment can also be made with a small prism if a large one is 
not available. That only the molecules very close to the toundary 
are excited can be shown by varying the thickness of the fluorescent 

‘ Ann. der Phyt., 63, 900. 
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film, which remains of a constant low intensity in the region excited 
by Uie boundary wave. 

An interesting relation was shown by Selenyi between the dis- 
turbance in the rarer medium in the case of total reflection, and the 
ability of a source of light in the rarer medium to send rays into 

the denser medium out- 
side of the cone of re- 
fraction, which is the 
equivalent of the cone 
of total reflection. In 
Fig. 260 let A be a lumi- 
nous point in air very 
close to the surface of 
the prism. The rays 
from A which enter the 
prism are confined 
within the cone BAC^ 
the limiting rays AB 
and AC are those strik- 
ing the prism at graz- 
ing incidence. If now a 
ray of light enters the prism along DA it will be totally reflected, 
but there will be a flow of luminous energy in the air along and 
very dose to the surface, and if A is within a wave-length or two 
of the surface it will be illuminated. But if A can be illuminated 
by a ray along DA, it can, by the principle of reversibility, send 
light to.D when it is itself luminous. We thus 
come to the conclusion that a small amount of 
light from the source A can penetrate the 
region outside of the cone of refraction if it is B 
sufficiently close to the surface. Selenyi showed 
this by placing a small drop of a solution of 
fluorescein on the face of the prism, illuminat- 
ing it with sun or arc light and viewing it from 
the direction DA . The author has repeated and 
confirmed this experiment, but the effect is easily overlooked if 
care is not taken, as the light is very faint. If a magnifying-glass 
is used to view the drop from a direction coinciding with the edge 
of the cone, one can find a position in which one sees half of the 
green disk brilliantly luminous and the other half barely visible, 
but distinctly green. This portion shines only by the fluorescent 
tndecules that are within a wave-length of the glass surface^ 
Precautions must be taken to have the background very black, by 
suitably placed screens, t 



CD 

Fig. 260 
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Eichenwald has given a very instructive diagram illustrating the 
nature of the energy flow in the rarer medium when total reflection 
occurs. 

In Fig. 261a, we have the momentary state of a system of plane- 
waves incident at 45® on the “glass-to-air'' surface ox. The waves 
are not shown, only the magnetic lines of force (dotted) and the 
lines of energy flow (solid), which show the direction, at all parts of 
the interference field formed by the superposition of the incident 
and reflected light, of Poynting’s vector, which is f)erpendicular to 



Fia. 261 


the magnetic and electric linos of force, the latter l)eing perpen- 
dicular to the paper. The waves are incident in the direction in- 
dicated by an arrow, the wave-length being equal to the diagonal 
of one of the squares which form the chcvss-board pattern. The 
dark spots where the lines representing energy flow converge are 
the points where the displacement currents have their maximum 
momentary value, while the directions of the maximum electric 
forces perpendicular to the paper are indicated by arrows E, ^ 
indicating “out from*^ and indicating “down into” the paper. 
The directions of the lines of magnetic force, which surround the 
displacement currents are indicated also by arrow points. This 
diagram shows very clearly the nature of the disturbance in the 
rarer medium when total reflection occurs? Interference minima 
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equal to zero and separated by distance (X/2) V2 parallel to ox, as 
we saw in the section on stationary light-waves in the Chapter on 
Interference. At the boundary oj, one sees that the energy stream 
lines pass out into air and then curve back through the boundary, 
so that as much energy flows back into the glass as flows out into 
the air. To follow the change with time one must consider the 
entire diagram as moving to the right with a velocity equal to 
c/n sin 45®. This is equivalent to keeping the diagram fixed and 
letting the displacement currents and the electric forces perform 
their oscillations and reversals. 

.If we consider the diagram as moving to the right we see that, 
along the horizontal line L=0, the direction of the magnetic field 
will reverse, for everj" passage of one of the dark spots across a 
fixed point. This will produce a reversal of the electric field. Along 
the horizontal line ^^=0 the motion is parallel to the magnetic 
field and there is no induced electric force. This line is therefore a 
line of zero illumination. The magnetic field would appear to have 
its maximum strength halfway l)etween the dark spots (on the line 
L=0). At any given point on the boundary there will thus be a 
periodic fluctuation of energy to-and-fro across the boundary, and a 
flow of energy in the lower medium in the y direction parallel to 
tihe boundary. 

The intensity falls off very rapidly with increasing distance 
from ihe boundary, being equal to .01, .001 and .000001 of the 
incident intensity, at distances of one, two and three wave- 
lengths. 

A further contribution to the subject will be found in a paper 
by Sch^er and Gross * who calculate the diagram for the reflec- 
tion when a second glass surface is brought up very close to the 
boundary. In this case a certain amount of the incident light 
enters the second glass surface without reflection, t.e. there is a 
small direct transmission. The momentary, diagram for this coiv 
dition is shown in Fig. 2606, the magnetic lines instead of being 
rounded off squares as in Fig. 260a are rhombs, and the outer 
ones of the upper tier of squares are continuous with those of the 
next lower tier. In this case we see that the energy flows into the 
second glass surface along definite lines, marked off by the inter- 
ference field, this condition being for the momentary state only 
of course. The whole pattern moves to the right with time as in 
the previous case. As the distance between the glass surfaces 
diminishes the rhombs become more elongated, uniting to a lino 
when the surfaces are in contact and reflection vanishes^ This 
line is th^ iqagnetic sheet of the incident light. 

^ Ann*der Phtf$u S$, 648. ftlO. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE SCATTERING OF LIGHT 

The absence of any lateral radiation from a beam of light trav- 
ersing a vacuum was shown by Fresnel to depend upon the com- 
plete destructive interference of the secondary wavelets which 
can be considered as radiating from all points of space traversed 
by light. The same condition would obtain in a perfectly trans- 
parent and structureless medium but the presence of discontinuities 
of any sort violates the condition necessary for complete deductive 
interference, and a lateral scattering of the light takes place. 

It was fonnerly supposed that such scattering occurred only as 
the result of small particles in suspension in a transparent medium, 
the blue color of the sky being referred to foreign matter in the 
atmosphere. I^ord Rayleigh was the first to point out that a suffi- 
cient amount of scattering to fully account for the sky would be 
produced by the molecules of air alone, in the absence of any sus- 
pended matter,* a theory that has been fully verified by experiment 
as we shall see presently. 

We will take up first the scattering by small particles as this 
phenomenon was very fully investigated long before tHe discovery 
of the scattering by pure and transparent liquids and gases. 

Scattering of Light by Small Particles. — If a beam of light is 
passed through a transparent medium containing in suspension 
small particles, the refractive index of which differs from that of 
the surrounding medium, light will be given off by the particles in 
all directions. If the particles are very small, the color of the scat- 
tered light is blue, and it is more or less completely plane-polarized, 
the direction of the electric vector being perpendicular to the 
direction of the incident beam and the direction of observation. 
If the incident beam is plane-polarized to start with, no light is 
scattered by the cloud of particles in directions parallel to that of 
the electric vector. In the case of particles of the order of magni- 
tude of the light-waves, the amount of light scattered increase 
as the wave-length is decreased, which explains the preponderance 
of blue always observed in these cases. The subject was investi- 
gated experimentally by Tyndall with clouds precipitated by the 
chemical action of light upon the vapor of iodide of allyl. Whenever 
the particles obtained were sufficiently small, the laterally emitted 
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light wftB blue in color and polariaed in a direction perpendicular 

to the incident beam. . i- u* • 

With very small particles the intensity of the scattered light in 
directions nearly paraUel to the incident beam is the same for 
directions “with” or “against” the beam, but for lar^r particles 
the scattered light is much more intense in the direction in which 
the incident light is traveUing. The intensity of the scattered 
light, increases very rapidly with the diameter of the particles, 
bring proportional to the square of the volume or the 6th power 

of the diameter. . 

By making the particles sufficiently small we may obtain a 
violet of great intensity and purity. The fog formed by the con- 
densation of sodium vapor in hydrogen gas at low pi^ure has 
been obsehred by the author to give a deeper color than any of 
the other media heretofore employed. The blue color is easuy 
seen in tobacco smoke rising from the end of a lighted cigar. On 
standing, the smoke particles collect into larger aggregates and 
the blue color disappears. This is usually the case with smoke 
exhaled from the mouth. The blue color of the sky has its ongm 
in a tfpmilftr action exerted by the molecules of air. 

The blue color of scattered light is easily shown by adding a few 
^drops of dilute sulphuric acid to a very dilute solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda in a glass jar or tank, concentrating sun or arc 
light at the centre with a lens. If the solution is too concentrated 
the precipitated sulphur scatters white light when its action is 
first noticeable. The proper concentrations are easily found by 
trial, the best results being obtained when the first trace of the 
cloud appears only after three or four minutes. 

The deficiency of long-wave radiation in the light of the blu^ 
sky is very strikingly shown in infra-red photographs of land- 
scape^ made by the author in 1909. In these photographs the 
fcJiage appeared snow-white against a coal-black sky, and dist^t 
motpitaiiis, completely obscured by haze in ordinary photographs, 
came out clearly. Plate 7 is a reproduction of one of these 
photographs, made through a ray filter consisting of a tank o 
dense cobalt glass filled with a solution of bichromate of potash, 
transmitting the spectrum region between 6900 and 7400. 
of th^ photographs made with the infra-red filter showed the ad- 
vantage gained in bringing out the detail of distant objects seen 
throttgjh atosospheric haze.” ' Aniline stained gelatine ® 
ftT® DOW obtainable from the Elastman Koda 

Co, 

*B. w: ivood, "Recent Experinwnte with Inviiible light,” i&V- 
Main, May 11, mil 
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Similar filters were extensively used during the war for airplane 
photography, as there is a “blue-sky*^ or haze between the earth's 
surface and a high-flying plane nearly as intense as the real sky. 
Quite recently mountains several hundred miles away have been 
photographed from airplanes by infra-red rays, and the method 
hiis been employed for ** filming" night scenes in full sunlight ini 
the moving-picture industry. ^ 

The intensity of the scattered light as a function of the wave- 
length, for obstacles of fixed size, small in comparison to X, was 
calculated by Lord Rayleigh.' 

I^t i be the ratio of the amplitude of the incident to that of the>( 
scattered light, and V the volume of the disturbing particle. If 
r is the distance from the particle of a given point, the value of i 
at this point is shown to be proportional to F/XV, Le. the amplitude 
varies inversely as the square, and the intensity inversely as the 
fourth power of the wave-length. 

Observations were made of the distribution of energy in the 
spectrum of the light of the blue-sky by comparing its spectrum 
with the spectrum of direct sunlight, diffused by white paper. 
These values were compared with values calculated on the as- 
sumption that the intensity of the scattered light {i.e. blue-sky 
light) varied as 1/Xl The two sets of values are given in the fol- 
lowing table for four of the Fraunhofer lines: 

c D hi r 

25 40 63 80 calculated. 

25 41 71 91 obsen^ed. 


Ijord Rayleigh’s formula for the intensity of the scattered light 
in a direction making an angle 0 with the incident ray is, if the 
incident light is unpolarized, 




XV* 


in which i4* is the intensity of the incident light, /)' and D the 
optical densities of the particles and the medium in which they 
are immersed, m the number of particles and X the wave-length. 

The formula shows that the intensity is twice as great in the 
direction from which the light comes originally as in a direction 
perpendicular to it. 

This formula was derived for the case of small particles and we 
will now consider in more detail the case of a gas. 

Before considering other cases of scattering, such as that ex- 
hibited by metal particles, colloidal solutions and granular films 
it will be well to develop the theory of scattering more fully 

' Phu. Mao., xli, 107-120, 274-279, 1871. 
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commencing with the simpler cases of scattering by gases and 
vapors. 

The Scattering of Light by Gases: Blue-Sky. — The blue color 
of the sky was formerly thought to be due to a scattering of light 
by very small dust particles suspended in the air of the upper 
atmosphere, but Lord Rayleigh’s C£dcuJiaiiuna.mdicuted that the 

scattering in this case was 
due to the actual mole- 
cules of air. Many years 
elapsed before this scatter- 
ing of light by pure dust- 
A. free gases was detected in 

^ the laboratory by Caban- 

nes ^ and independently and 
at about the same time by 
Lord Rayleigh’s son (the 
Fig. 262 present liOrd Rayleigh).® 

Sunlight was focussed by 
a lens at the centre of a black tube, through a window in the wall, 
and a very blue cone of luminosity was ol)served through a glass 
window in the end of the tube, which was filled with air filtered 
through cotton-w(X)l to remove dust particles (Fig. 262). 

Similar results were obtained with other pure gases, even with 
hydrogen, the scattering power of which was many times less 
than that of air, while that of ether vapor was much greater. 
Some experiments were made by the author at P^ast Hampton,® 
New York, with a view of comparing the intensity of the light of 
the blue-sky with the intensity scattered in the laboratory by 
dust-free air. Sunlight was concentrated by a “reading-glass” 
lens six inches in diameter, at the centre of a black tube, similar 
to that of Lord Rayleigh, and the blue cone seen in the tube was 
matched against a bit of blue-sky reflected in a small mirror of 
black glass (which reflects 4%) through a very narrow slit in 
the rim of a large disk of black cardboard, rotating at high velocity 
in a dark room. In this way the intensity of the sky light was re- 
duced to that shown in the tube. The total amount of air directly 
above us is the equivalent of an ocean of air of uniform density at 
atmospheric pressure five miles deep. This thickness of air, il- 
luminated by normal sunlight, forms the blue-sky. In the lab- 
oratory the layer illuminated was less than one-eighth of an inch 
in thickness but the illumination at the focus of the lens was 
about 1400 times that of normal sunlight. The two could be 
matched by making the slit in the disk sufficiently narrow, aial 

* C. R. m, 02. » Pro!. R, a., 04, 453; 06, 166, 191S. * PhU. Mao-, 5®. 4-*^* 
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calculations showed that the blue-sky could be fully accounted 
for by molecular scattering of light by the air. 

It is possible to see the scattering of blue light from a layer of 
air only a few feet in thickness, illuminated by normal sunlight. 
An extremely black background is necessary, e.g. a hole six inches 
ih diameter in a closed wooden box three or four feet square painted 
black on the inside. A scjuare of black velvet should l)e tacked on 
the inner wall opposite the hole and the box oriented with the 
plane of the aperture parallel to the sun’s rays, observations being 
made from a distance of say ten or twenty feet. We require an 
absolutely black background for comparison with the illuminated 
air between our eye and the box. This is most easily secured by 
covering one end of a pastelx)ard mailing tulxi a foot or so in 
length and 1 3 2 inches in diameter with black paper perforated at 
the centre with a hole 3 mms. in diameter. The open end of the 
tube is pressed firmly against the eye-socket, and pointed towards 
the aperture in the lx)x and the small circle of light in the black 
paper brought over the aperture. It will then appear filled mth a 
pale blue light in marked contrast with the very black field formed 
i)y the inner surface of the paper. The experiment must be made 
on a very clear day when there is no dust in the air. Once having 
observ'ed the effect the distance can be reduced to three or four 
feet. Incidentally it may Ijo mentioned that a ver>^ surprising 
effect can Iw .seen if the tul)e is pointed at the sky or grass, or any 
brightly illuminated surface and both eyes kept ojien. After a 
minute or two the window in the black pa|ier appears many times 
brighter than the sky or gnvss as seen by the other eye, fully 
twenty times as bright, for the observation was repeated using a 
black glass reflector (4% reflection) in front of the tube, which 
reduced the inten.sity to very nearly that of the field observed 
by the unprotected eye. The effect depends upon the “dark 
adaptation” of the protected eye. 

Scattering by Liquids, Solids and Crystals. — A similar scatter- 
ing occurs in the case of transparent dust-free liquids. Ether 
shows it very well when a beam of sunlight is focussed at Uie centre 
of the l)ottle. A Nicol prism properly oriented shows that the 
light is polarized. It can also be seen with distillcil water, which 
however is difficult to obtjun free from motes. They can be re- 
moved, however, by distillation in vacuo mthout d>uUiiionf as 
was shown by W. H. Martin. A double bulb of the form shown 
in Fig. 263 is employed, the air being driven out by boiling the 
liquid in the two flasks, condensing the vapor in a beaker contain- 
ing a small amount of the fluid. The tube is then sealed at the 
constriction,. the boiling being continued gAitly until the gla^ is 
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on the point of collapsing, when the flames are removed and the 
seal quickly finished. The water is now all brought into the larger 
bulb which is immersed in a beaker of water at about 65® C., the 
other bulb being at room temperature. At the end of half an hour 
the liquid which has collected in the small bulb is shaken about 
and poured back into the large bulb, carrying with it the motes 
and dust particles which have adhered to the wall. 


After two or three repetitions of this process, pearly the whole 
of the liquid is distilled over, and it will now be found to be “op- 
tically clean ; that is, it will show no bright specks when sunlight 
is focussed at the centre, but only the pale blue cone of light scat- 
tered by the water molecules. It must be viewed against a very 



Fig, 263 


black background, such as a 
hole in a box painted black 
on the inside. 

Now a very striking thing 
is shown in the case of scat- 
tering by a liquid and its 
vapor. We might very rea- 
sonably expect the scattering 
of the light to Ix^ propor- 
tional to the number of mole- 


cules present, and as there are roughly 1000 times as many mole- 
cules in a given volume of liquid as in an equal volume of its vapor 
at atmospheric pressure, we might look for an intensity 1000 times 
as great in the liquid as in the vapor. As a matter of fact we observe 
an intensity less than 50 times that of the vapor. 

This is, however, precisely in accord with the theory, for in the 
liquid we have a nearer approach to a continuous medium and if 
the medium were porfectly continuous and structureless there 
ccmld be no scattering, for in this case the secondary waves would 


destroy each other, as imagined by Fresnel to account for rectilinear 


prop)agation. 

This means that, in the case of the liquid, “interference” is 
taking place between the scattered radiations, and the lateral 
diffusion of light by the molecules is partially prevented. 

Transparent ciystals, such as quartz, scatter still less light since 
the molecules are arranged in a regular manner on a so-called 
“lattice,” and this condition approaches the condition of a con- 
tinuous medium from a mathematical standpoint; at all events 
there are no variations in density from p>oint to point such an 
occur in a liquid as a result of thermic agitation or the to-and-fro 
osciljatfon of the molecules which constitutes heat. 

The absence of scattering in the case of a crystal lattice can ix^ 
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lieautifully shown with a thin flake of mica. Both surfaces should 
be freshly cleaved, which can be most easily accomplished by 
rubbing the edge of a thin plate with the side of a needle until it 
is flattened, and then inserting the point between the layers of 
the mica. If a flake prepared in this way is attached to the edge 
of a carefully cleaned cover-glass, such as is used for microscope 
slides, the strong scattering of the glass, as contrasted with the 
absence of scattering by the mica, can be shown by focussing sun- 
light first on one plate and then on the other, viewing them 
against the black background alluded to above. 

The Residual Blue. — Tyndall found that as the particles in his 
precipitated clouds increased in size, the blue color disappeared, the 
scattered light appearing white. If, however, it wfis received 
through a Nicol prism held in the position in which it would ordi- 
narily extinguish the scattered light, the blue color appeared again 
in increased splendor. This blue color he named the “residual 
blue.” 

Lord Rayleigh * considers this phenomenon in a subsequent 
paper, and shows that if the incident light is polarized with its 
vibrations parallel to the z axis, the intensity of the light scattered 
along the z axis vari es as thei nveiHiSiii power-Df tha wave-iength, 
so that the residual blue is purer than the blue seen under ordinary 
conditions. With smaller particles no light at all would be seen in 
this direction under the conditions s^iecificd. He derived an equa- 
tion which showed that zero illumination was to Ixi expected in a 
direction inclined backwards, i.e, towards the source of light, and 
this was found to 1x3 the ca.se. The experiments were made with a 
precipitate of sulphur, obtained by adding a small quantity of 
dilute sulphuric acid to a weak solution of hyposulphite of soda. 
The more dilute the solution, the slower is the process of precipita- 
tion, and the slower the change in the size of the particles. Solu- 
tions of such strength that no precipitate appears for four or five 
minutes will he found to give the lx*at results, and the process can 
1x3 arrested at any stage by the addition of a few drops of ammonia. 
The experiment should lx; performed in a dark room, a lx;am of 
sunlight rendered convergent by means of a long focus lens being 
passed through a glass tank containing the solution. The scattered 
light should be examined by a Nicol prism. Quoting from the 
paper above referred to, “In the early stages of the precipitation 
polarization is complete in a perpendicular direction and incomplete 
in other directions. After an interval the polarization begins to be 
incomplete in a perpendicular direction, the light which reaches the 
nye when the Nicol is in the position of minimum transmission 

‘ PhU, Mag,, Jtii, 81 . 
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being of a beautiful blue^ much richer than an 3 rthing that can be 
seen in the earlier stages. This is the moment to examine whether 
there is a more complete polarization in a direction somewhat more 
oblique, and it is found that with B positive {i.e, towards the 
source) there is in fact an oblique direction of more complete 
polarization, while with B negative the polarization is less perfect 
than in the perpendicular direction itself.’' 

Abnormal Polarization and Color of Light Scattered by Small 
Absorbing Particles. — In the course of some experiments by the 
author on the fluorescence of iodine vapor, the precipitation of what 
appeared to be an iodine fog in one of the glass bulbs was observed. 
This fog scattered powerfully light of a deep red color, and on 
examining it with a Nicol prism it was found to l)e plane-polarized 
in a direction at right angles to that which is usually observed in 
the case of light scattered by small particles. When a powerful 
beam of light was sent through the bulb in a horizontal direction, 
the scattered light came off at right angles, with its direction of 
vibration (electric vector) horizontal instead of vertical. If the 
light was polarized before it entered the bulb, the light was scat- 
tered laterally in the directions of the vibration in the incident 
li|ht. The phenomenon was first observed in a bulb containing a 
nnall flake of iodine, and air at atmospheric pressure, cooled by 
inunension in a beaker of water to which ice had been added. The 
best method of producing the colored fog is to introduce a bit of 
sealing wax the size of a pin-head, and a similar speck of iodine, 
into a small glass bulb, and then heat them both with a very small 
flame, concentrating sun or arc light at the centre of the bulb. 

Nitroso-dimethyl-aniline, a substance which has proved of in- 
terest in connection with many optical problems, also gives excellent 
results. A few grains are placed in the l)ottom of a large test-tube, 
and heated with a small flame. A yellow fog at once forms in the 
tube, which exhibits the same phenomena shown by the iodine fog. 
Examined with a Nicol with its short diagonal horizontal, the 
scattered light is yellowish-green and very bright ; if the Nicol is 
turned through a right angle the scattered light is white and much 
fainter. The nitroso absorbs the blue end of the spectrum. The 
is best examined through the open mouth of the tube, the arc 
light being focussed at the centre. Under certain conditions, these 
nitroso fogs showed brilliant colors which were not due to absorp- 
tion. , If the test-tube is fastened at an angle of 45° in a clamp- 
stand, and the light focussed about an inch Mow the open mouth, 
the f(% will be found to whirl about in a vortex ; and if it is examined 
with a Niool, the stream lines will often be found to show brilliant 
colors. One stream will be bright red and the adjacent stream deep 
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jrreen, and the colors appear to change to their complementaiy 
tints when the Nicol is rotated through 90°; though it is difficult to 
sure of this effect, owing to the rapid changes which take place 
111 the distribution of the colors. 

These changes remind one of the curious effects observed with 
thin films of collodion deposited on silver surfaces described in the 
Chapter on Interference. When a powerful beam of unpolarized 
white light is concentrated normally upon the film, and the light 
Kcattered at grazing emission is examined wnth a Nicol, it is found 
that one-half of the visible spectrum is polarized vertically, i.e. 
parallel to the surface, the other half horizontally. 

In the case of the iodine fog it seems pos.sible that we are dealing 
with small transparent red spheres, and that the polarization re- 
sults from two refractions and one internal reflection, as the effect 
was duplicated with a small glass bulb tilled with a red solution. 

It is perhaps questionable, however, as to whether such small 
particles can opemte in this manner. The varied colors shown by 
the nitroso fog have not l)een explained, though one suspects 
something in the ntvturc of resonance. 

Density Fluctuations and Light Scattering. — The destructive 
interference of the coherent radiations scattered in lateral direc- 
tions by the molecules of a li(iuid will l>e grc^itly diminished if 
density fluctuations are pres(*nt. The Brownian motion of small 
particles in a liquid prove that such fluctuations in pressure are 
present and as a result density fluctuations must also occur which 
will be proportional to the compressibility of th(' liquid. 

Now the relative intensities of the scattertxl light for a number 
of liquids as measured by Martin and Ix*hrman are as follows: 

Benzene 1.00 Xylene 1.26 Alcohol .2 

Toluene 1.14 Chlorbenzene 1.46 Water .068 

while bisulphide of carl)on is certainly over 4. on this scale. We 
cannot explain these widely different values as d\ic to a difference 
compressibility, for the coin pressibili ties of the various liquids 
are not very different in value. Nor can they be refern'd to differ- 
(‘oces in refractive index, for the water is .18 and 

for bisulphide of carlxm .5 while the scattering power of the latter 
stii)stance is over 50 times that of water. We shall see presently 
dtat the scMtering^pawer is associated with the optietd anisotropy 
of the fluid and is detennined largely by its Kerr constant. The i 
dioory of molecular scattering in its relation to density fluctuations 
was first worked out by Sinoluchowski ' and subsequently by 
fanstein.* 

I Ann. der Pkys., 206, 1908. 
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The scattering power of saturated vapors increases enormously 
as the critical temperature is approached giving rise to the phe- 
nomenon of “Opalescence,” which was formerly supposed to result 
from the presence of minute droplets suspended in the dense vapor, 
but which Smoluchowski explained as due to density fluctuations. 
These will increase with the temperature owing to the more violent 
agitation of the molecules. 

Ramanathan measured the scattering power of saturated ether 
vapor a](X)ve the liquid in sealed tubes at various temperatures. 
The following values are taken from his table: 


Temp. 

SCATTBRINO ISTENSITT 

Db.vsitt 

33*=^ 

1. 

0.92 

108 

11.8 

7.1 

170 

103 

28. 

186 

653 

44. 

194 

9950 

71. 

200 

3316 

71. 

202 

1680 

71. 

215 

710 

71. 

217 

553 

71. 


The increase in scattering is, of course, in part due to the increase 
in density, that is to the increased number of scattering molecules 
but it increases much more rapidly than the density. For example 
at 33® both values are practically unity, while at 186® the scat- 
tered intensity has increased 553 times while the density incre- 
ment is only 47. The critical temperature is 194 and in the vicinity 
of this point the density fluctuations are abnormally great, giving 
rise to the phenomenon known as “Opalescence.^^ 

Measurement of Polarization. — The polarization of the scat- 
tered light is most conveniently measured with the following 
apparatus. The scattered light from the tank containing tlu^ 
liquid, and traversed by the beam of light, passes through a 
double image Wollaston prism oriented to give an upper and lower 
image with the electric vectors vertical and horizontal respec- 
tively. The prism is placed at such a distance in front of the tank 
as to cause the two images Uy appear in contact, or employing a 
biprism of small angle behind the Wollaston, as was done by 
Martens * we obtain two fields divided by a sharp line whi(‘k 
vanishes when the fields are made equal. Next comes a Nicol 
oriented to extinguish the upper image. By turning this Nicol 
the left or right through angle $ the images can be made of equal 
intensity, the double angle 20 being read to ensure greater accura<?y 
(See Chapter on Polarization, page 340.) 

*Phv$,ZeU.,l,m. 
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Depolarization of Scattered Light. — In the cases of gases and 
liquids illuminated by polarized light, the scattered light is fre- 
quently found to be only partially polarized, i.e. there is a depolar- 
izing factor. Depolarization occurs when the molecule is not iso- 
tropic, that is when the “ moment of the induced dipole is not 
in the direction of the electric vector of the light-wave. Such a 
molecule is said to be anisotropic. The molecules are arranged in 
various orientations, and the dipole vibrations which produce the 
scattered radiations are not all parallel to the vibrations of the 
light. 

The imperfection of the polarization or degree of depolarization 
is the quantity r= tan^ ^ given on page 340 in the Chapter on 
Polarization. The method usually employed is the one there 
given which is due to Cornu. The Wollaston prism is placed at 
such a distance in front of the tank containing the liquid that the 
upper imago (polarized with electric vector vertical) is in contact 
with the lower image. The Nicol is set to extinguish the upper 
or brighter image and then rotated through angle 6 to give equality 
of the two images. Then r=tan*^. 

Nearly isotropic are the inert gases with a depolarizing factor 
.0055 and carbon tetrachloride .0088 observed by Cabannes; hydro- 
gen comes next .02, oxygen .06 and carl)on dioxide .08. 

Liquids show a much greater depolarization, the ring compounds 
(benzene for example) being more anisotropic than the chain 
compounds (alcohols for example). 

Depolarization For Liquids ‘ 


Benzene 

.45 

Chloroform 

.24 

Chlorixjnzene 

.50 

Ether 

.09 

Nitrol^enzene 

.73 

Carbon Tetrachlor. 

.045 

Bi-Sulp. Garb. 

.64 

Methyl Alcohol 

.062 


Ramanathan * found for vapor and liquid benzene the following 
values for r at different temperatures: 


Benzene 


Tempt. 


Vapob 


35® 

.072 

100 

.062 

182 

.035 

228 

.025 

267 

.015 


Liquid 


Tempt. 

r. 

35® 

.43 

125 

.32 

182 

,19 

205 

.14 

228 

.095 

268 

.03 


' l’>om table by R. Oani, ZiH. fUr Phys., t7, 384. 
Phyn. je/, 606, 1923. 
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This shows that the depolarization for the liquid is much greater 
than for the vapor, and that in both cases it decreases with rising 
temperatures. There appears to be no satisfactory explanation of 
the greater depolarization shown by the liquid. 

He assumes that there is an extra scattering due to the aniso- 
tropy of the molecules, the scattered light consisting of thi^ 
parts, a polarized part Pa due to density fluctuations, an unpolar- 
ized part \Na and a polarized part Pa, both due to the anisotropy 
of the molecules the value of /* being 

2Na 

P,+ Fa+2Na 

The fluctuations of density and consequently Pa increase with 
rising temperature, consequently r decreases. 

The prasence of ultra-microscopic particles in the liquid (col- 
loidal solutions) as Cabanncs points out diminishes the value of r, 
since a liquid which gives complete polarization of the scattered 
light is a colloidal solution or a sus|x?nsion of spherical isotropic 
particles. For pure water r=0.1 while colloidal silica has the value 
r=. 0025 . The presence of colloidal particles can be detected by 
* observing the scattered light in a direction inclined at a few degrees 
to the incident beam in which case the molecular scattering be- 
comes small in comparison to that caused by the particles which 
stand out as shining specks on a darker background. For a complete 
treatment of molecular scattering in all of its aspects the reader 
is referred to Cabannes’s book La fUjJ union moleculaire de la lumiere. 

Molecular Structure and Depolarization. — This depolarization 
of the scattered light, which, when first observed might perhaps 
have been considered as of little interest or importance, has in 
recent years furnished much information alx)ut the arrangement 
of the atoms in molecules. 

R. Cans ‘ developed a quantitative theory of the depolarization, 
considering the polarizability of the molecule as varying with th(^ 
direction of the field. The deformation produced by a field of 
given direction is represented by postulating a “deformation 
ellipsoid, of axes fei, 62, 63, each representing the polarizability of 
the molecule when the electric force is parallel to an axis.*' The 
induced moment is then = etc.* 

Suppose a molecule oriented with respect to the field of force F 
as shown in Fig. 264 . The vector E of the polarized exciting ligh^ 
is resolved along the axes 6162 of the ellipsoid into components 
E\ and Ett and the corresponding induced moments are p,i^b\E\ 

* Ahn, der Phys., 64 , 481,- fJ6, 97. 1920-21. 

* See Chapter on Dfepersion Theory. Electric Dipoles* 
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and the resultant moment /x Ixiing turned through angle 

with respect to the electric vector of the light. The electric 
\ cctor of the scattered light will bo parallel to ix, i.e. a single mole- 
cule will emit completely polarized light but a collection of mole- 
cules, partially polarized light owing to the different orientations 

of'jLl. 

Silberstein ^ regards the atoms as isotropic, since the degree of 
depolarization found for monatomic gases, or molecules having 
spherical symmetry such as carbon tetrachloride, is of the order 
of experimental error and can Ik* regarded as zero. In the case of 
molecules the anisotropy results from a reciprocal electrical polar- 
ization resulting from the electrical moments of the single atoms 


induced by the light. 

Fig. 265 represents two chlorine molecules the upper under the 
influence of an electric force parallel to the line joining the atoms. 



the lower with the force per- 
pendicular to the line. The elec- 
tric polarization is represented 
by the + — signs, and in the 
upper molecule we have in- 
creasiKl polarization due to the 
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Fig. 265 


action of each dipole on the other, while in the lower the polarizing 
effect of the field is diminished by this reciprocal action since the 
field of each induced dipole diminishes the polarization of the 
other. Fora single isolated atom the distance lK*tween the -f and 
- sign would be intermediate between the two cases figured. 

As illustrations of the application of the study of depolarization 
to molecular structure we may take the case of two similar molec- 
ular structures, carbon tetrachloride and methane, of which the 
di'grees of depolarization are 

cell .005 

CHi .015 

The former has the chlorine atoms at the corners of a S 3 rmmetrical 
tetrahedron with carbon at the centre, as any other arrangement 
^ nu. AfaOn 3S, 92, 215, 621, 1927. 
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would give a much larger depolarization. The higher value for 
methane was explained by Hund as due to the deformation of tho 
tetrahedron by the interaction of the hydrogen atoms, owing to 
which they lie on the opposite comers of a quadratic column 
instead of a cube (Fig, 266). 

Hund’s model has no electrical moment, explains the anisotrcTpy 
and is in good agreement with the infra-red absorption spectrum. 
A very full account of the theory of depolarization in its relation 
to molecular structure will be found in Vol. 10 of the Ergehnisse 

.’I (ler Exakten Naiurwissenschaflen 
I by H. A. Stuart, who has done ii 
! large amount of experimental work 
y on the subject. 

V Scattering and Transmission 
r Colors of Granular Metal Films. 

A series of experiments were car- 
ried out by the author ‘ in 1902-0;i 
on some remarkable colors exhibited by films of the alkali metals 
deposited by evaporation on the inner walls of exhausted glass 
bulbs. It seemed impossible to explain these colors as interference 
or diffraction phenomena, and as the microscope showed clearly 
that the films were granular, the hypothesis was made that we 
were dealing with optical resonance for light-waves. The films are 
very easily prepared in the following manner: 

A number of small bulbs are blown of the form shown in the 
figure, and a piece of sodium or potassium is cut up under ligroin 
into blocks about 2 mms. on each edge. The.se are introduced into 
the bulbs as quickly as possible after wiping off the fluid, and the 
stems of the bulbs drawn down to a small bore for subsequent 
sealing. 

They are quickly fastened to the branched tube and exhausted. 
It is a good plan to heat the metal until it fuses, while the bulb is 
still on the pump. The bulbs are now sealed off from the pump, and 
may be put away for future use, or experimented with at once. A 
burner should be made by drawing out a glass tube, which will give 
a pointed flame about half a centimetre high, and the tip of tlu' 
flame allowed to play against the spot on the bulb where the metal 
lies (Fig. 267, a). Sometimes the whole bulb will suddenly flash a 
deep violet or blue, and sometimes the film will develop mor(* 
slowly. A chain of three or four bulbs may be made, the 8odiui»‘ 
hinted in one, and the clean molten metal shaken into the others, 
drops of various sizes sticking to the bulbs. Colored films can thcai 
be fonped by heating these clean drops in the bulbs. This shows 

^ Pha, Mao., April, leoi; Oct., 1902; Aug., 1003. 
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( liat the oxide present in the first lump has nothing to do with the 
|)roduction of the color. 

If the metal is heated at one end of a rather long tapering bulb, 
t lie color is most intense near the metal and gradually fades away to 
nothing at the other end of the bulb. If the bulb is placed in strong 
isunlight with a black background, it is seen that in some places 
where the deposit is too slight to show much color by transmission, 
the light is scattered or diffused, and this diffused light is colored. 
The claret-colored or purple film, where the deposit is slight, scat- 
ters a green light, the surface appearing as if fluorescent. Now the 
spectrum of the transmitted light in these purple films has a heavy 
absorption Imnd in the yellow-green, consequently the scattered 
light is the complementary color of the transmitted. If the film is 
greenish-blue, the scattered light is reddish. The microscope shows 
that in these deposits, which have the 
power of scattering light, the individ- 
ual particles are rather widely sepa- 
rated, that is, the distance Ix^tween 
them is large in comparison to their 
diameters. The appearance of a bulb 
in strong light is very much as if cer- 
tain portions of its interior surface 
had l)een painted over with a solution 
of fluorescein. No trace of regular re- 
flection is shown by these films, except 
of course the reflection due to the 
gla.^s. The particles are so far apart 
that they apparently act as independent sources, the interference 
necessary for rectilinear propagation not being present. If the 
incident light is polarized, the scattered light is also polarized, 
which is not the case for ordinary diffuse reflection. Passing now 
to a part of the film where the color of the transmitted light is 
deeper, we find that there is no longer any tnice of this scattered 
hght. The color absent in the transmitted light is now regularly 
joflected, the particles being so close together that interference, as 
iniagined by Fresnel, takes place. 

fine of the most surprising effects observed in these early ex- 
periments was that the color of the films changed when a spot on 
bulb was cooled by the application of ice, or even by the evapo- 
rjd ion of a drop of water. This was presently found to he due to the 
condensation of ligroin vapor (introduced with the metal) by 
winch the metal particles were immersed in a medium of high 
dn loctric constant. This was considered as analogous to the resona- 

« of Aschkinass and Schaefer which respond^ to longer wave- 
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lengths when immersed in such a medium. It is a good plan to 
moisten the bit of metal with a little ligroin before its introduction 
into the bulb. The color changes are most remarkable. Pink 
and purple films become blue, while pale apple-green films change 
to a deep blue-violet, as deep as dense cobalt glass. Blue films 
often became perfectly transparent, the absorption band, originally 
in the red, moving out of the visible spectrum entirely. Spectro- 
scopic examination showed that the immersion of the resonators in 
the liquid dielectric caused the absorption band to move towards 
the region of longer wave-lengths, as it should do according to 
theoiy. 

Colors of Granular Films of Gold and Silver.— To ascertain 
whether the color efYects were common to all metals in a state of 
fine subdivision, ex|)eriments were made with gold and silver, the 
former obtained by electrical discharges in high vacua from a gold 
cathode, the latter by employing (’arey Idea's solution of allotropic 
silver. 

The color of the gold deposit varies with the conditions under 
which the deposition takes place. Gold cathodes of two forms were 
employed, a flat plate about 3 cms. square, and a thick wire, 
screening off the radiation from all but the tip with a mica screen. 
The most interesting deposits were obtained from the small 
source. In one instance the film showed a brilliant green surface 
color, resembling fuchsinc, the transmitted light having a purple 
tint. Owing to the transparency of the film a good deal of white 
light is mixed with the selectively reflected light; this can be cut off 
with a Nicol, if the reflection takes place at the polarizing angle for 
glass, and the colored light from the film, which is unpolarized, then 
iqprjsears in great purity. One plate showed patches of brilliant car- 
mine red, deep blue and green, of a surprising intensity and satura- 
tion. The color of the selectively reflected light depended some- 
what on the angle of incidence, a phenomenon observed also in the 
caiie of the sodium and f)ota.ssiuin films. Increasing the angle of 
Idcid^nce changed the color from green to blue. 

If the glass plate is placed near the tip of the gold wire, the green 
deposit, similar to gold leaf in its optical properties, is deposited at 
the centre. The film at this point is not granular, the metal vapor 
not having condensed to a fog l>efore reaching the glass. Surround- 
ing this is a film appearing light yellow by transmitted light, and 
bluish by reflected light. This seems to l)e what we should expect, 
for the smallest particles, which will resonate for blue light, will be 
deposited when the distance from the cathode is a little greater 
than that at which the molecular deposit occurs. Increasing the 
distance; we get larger particles, and the point of maximum reso- 
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nance moves up into the ^recn, giving us a purple film with green 
surface color. At a still greater distance we get particles large 
enough to resonate for red, and the film appears deep blue by 
transmitted light. All of these variously colored films can be 
changed into the green structureless film by heating. We may 
regard the change as due to the fusing together of the resonators. 

A very easy way to prepare a purple gold film, scattering green 
light where the deposit is very light, is to heat a piece of gold the 
size of a pin-head in a small quartz tube with an oxy-coal-gas flame 
or even with an ordinary ))last-lamp. Near the bead we have a 
continuous deposit, showing the ordinary gold reflection: beyond 
this a purple film (by transmitted light) and still further along a 
very light deposit which scatters green light when held in sunlight 
and viewed against a black background. Silver films showing 
brilliant colors can i)e prepared by employing a solution of so-called 
allotropic silver descril)ed by l^a. Three solutions are prepared: 
a 30^; J one of ferrous sulphate, a 40^ one of sodium citrate, and a 
lO^r one of silver nitrate. Fourteen c.c. of the citrate solution are 
mixed with 10 c.c. of the ferrous sulphate solution, to which are 
then added 10 c.c. of the silver nitrate solution. A dense black 
precipitate at once forms, and the whole is at once poured into a 
filter. As soon as the li(iuid luus entirely run through, the precipitate 
is washed with 10 c.c. {not more) of distilled water. This removes 
the .salts which make the precipitate insoluble. After the water has 
entirely passed through the filter, about 25 c.c. of distilled water 
are poured into the filter, and the blood-red solution which runs 
through collected. As it does not keep very well, it is best to pre- 
pare it on the dtiy on which it is to lx* used. It was found by acci- 
dent that the colors could be obtained only when the glass was 
covered with a trace of gelatine. 

A sheet of glass is washed clean, rinsed with fresh water, and the 
wet surface nibl)ed over with .some .shreds of gelatine. It is then 
drained for a few seconds and dried on a hot plate. A little of the 
silver solution is flowed over it, the surplus Ix^ing drained off. If too 
much gelatine hjus Ixjen used, precipitation is apt to take place, the 
deposit taking the form of floating shreds of a reddish membrane. 
If no considerable precipitation occurs, the plate, which should 
have been quite warm when flowed, is placed once more on the hot 
plate until dry. The films formed in this way are usually deep red 
in color, though sometimes patches of deep violet form, with 
sharply defined edges. Violet patches may be easily formed in the 
following way: When the plate is about half dry, with a steaming 
film and a few small pools of the hot solution, it is removed from 
the hot plate, held at an angle, and treateef with a few drops of 
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alcohol, which are allowed to run down across the still damp por- 
tion of the plate. These portions specify dry into a most gorgeous 
mosaic of red, purple and violet patches, the experiment being 
especially striking in the lantern, as it occupies but a few seconds, 
the color-display spreads over the plate like the blaze of a 
sunset. 

These films are transparent to the entire ultra-violet region, 
even down to the cadmium lines, of wave-length 22 or thereabouts. 

The Scattering of Light by Sodium and Potassium Fogs. — 
Allusion has been made to the deep violet light scattered by a 
--condensing cloud of sodium vapor. The author has frequently 
observed that the color of the light transmitted through the sodium 
tub^, in the experiments upon the optical properties of the vapor, 
was colored a deep yellow instead of blue, as is usually the case. 
It was difficult to understand this at first, since the vapor is 
perfectly transparent to blue light, and somewhat less so to yellow- 
green light. The cause was finally found to be a scattering of the 
violet and blue rays by the fog of condensing vapor, which was 
so powerful that none of these rays was transmitted. The phe- 
nomenon was investigated further with the large tube used in the 
experiments on fluorescence, some potaasium being introduced into 
the retort. The light from the arc was focussed about 20 cms. in 
front of the retort and the tube rapidly heated by a blast-lamp. 
Under this condition the vapf)r is puffed out in clouds from the 
aperture of the retort, and the condensing clouds are most wonder- 
fully colored, red and orange predominating. It was found that 
if the heating was carefully regulated, a steady state could be 
maintained in which the fog scattered red light at the outer 
boundary, where the cone of rays entered it, yeflow a little farther 
in and green at the point where it was first forming and where 
the cone of rays passed out into the vapor in which it was of course 
mvisible. The cone of rays seen from the side, which can be ac- 
eomplished by looking in at the edge of the glass window, resembled 
a {plectrum, the blue end of which was wanting. A potassium fog 
thus scatters longer waves than a sodium fog, and the scattering 
power is confined to a comparatively narrow region of the spec- 
trum, which apparently varies with the size of the particles in the 
fog. It is probable that we are dealing with something analogous 
to the phenomenon exhibited by the granular deposits of these 
metals already described. Further investigations along these lines 
[should be m^e, especially with polarized light. A large brass tube 
without a retort, or even a glass tube, could be used. 

Sjcatteripg.I^ Metal Colloids. — The laws which govern the 
scattering of i^t b^ minute metal particles in suspension in a 
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liquid (colloidal solutions) are quite different from those which 
obtain in the case of small particles of a dielectric. A very extensive 
study of this subject has been made by G. Mie.'^ 

Colloidal particles of gold scatter green light but the color is 
modified by the absorption of the solution, which appears red by 
transmitted light. Mie avoided this difficulty by observing the 
scattering of single particles with the ultra-microscope in solutions 
so dilute that absorption played no part. He found symmetrical 
scattering for the smallest particles, but as their size increased the 
scattering was greater in the direction in which the exciting waves 
were travelling. Illumination with unpolarized light gave scat- 



tered light completely 
polarized at 90°, the po- 
larization becoming less 
as the size of the particles 
increased. j 

Mie recognized two 
types of absorption “con- 
sumptive” in which the 
energy was transformed 
into Joule heat in the 
metallically conducting 
particles, and “conserva- 
tive” in which it was 
scattered laterally, the 
former having a sharp 
maximum in the green, 
the latter in the red- 
yellow. If the particles 
are very small, the con- 
sumptive absorption pro- 268 

dominates, and the solu- 
tion is purple by transmitted light. Larger particles diffuse the red- 
yellow light and the solution appears blue. In studying the intensity 
distribution and polarization of the scattered light Mie obtained 
some very striking results, which are best understood by refer- 
ence to his scattering diagrams, two of which are reproduced in 
Fig, 268. The direction of the light is indicated by arrows, and 
the scattering intensity is represented by the length of the lines 
radiating from the particles. It is very strong in the direction of 
the propagation of the light. The intersection of the lines with the 
outer and inner curves represent total intensity and unpolarised 





intensity respectively, consequently the polarized portion is the 

‘ iinn. der Phy., tS, 3TI. 1908. 
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portion of each line included between the two curves. Maximum 
polarisation occurs at 110® and 120® in the two cases figured. He 
calculated that for a perfectly conducting particle the maximum 
scattering would be in the direction opposite to that in which the 
light is travelling, and some twelve times as intense as in the 
opposite direction. 

Colors in Metal Glasses and Metallic Films. — An extremely 
interesting treatment of the colors exhibited by glasses which are 
stained with metallic oxides, and by the films of the alkali metals 
deposited in vacuo, has been given by Garnett.' Some colored 
glasses are supposed to owe their color to the presence of minute 
globules of the metal. CollQj(lal solutions of the metals act in a 
similar manner, and ^ijS^^the presence of the particles has 
been detected in both cases by Siedeiitopf and Szigiiiondy, by 
means of their so-called ultra-microscopic method, which is merely 
oblique illumination pushed to the limit. A powerful beam of 
light issuing from a horizontal slit is brought to a focus by means 
of a microscope objective, within the glass or liquid under investiga- 
tion. The small particles scatter some of this light and appear as 
minute diffraction disks of light, when a microscope is focussed 
on the illuminated plane (Fig. 269). The phenomenon is analogous 
^bably to the scattering of light by the air molecules or small 
particles suspended in the atmosphere, the action of which has 
been exhaustively treated by Lord Rayleigh. A simpler device, 
due to Cotton, is shown in the lower part of the figure, in which 
the illuminating beam is prevented from entering the microscope 
by total reflection, 

Garnett shows that the colors of the glasses can be accounted for 
by the presence of the small metal spheres, and explains a number 
of very curious effects observed by Siedentopf and Szigmondy, 
some of which we will now consider. 

Polarization Effects of Ultra-Microscopic Particles. — Some 
very curious and interesting effects were observed by Siedentopf 
and Szigmondy in the case of gold particles when the illuminating 
beam was plane-polarized. If the plane of the vibration was per- 
pendicular to the plane containing the illuminating ray and the 
microscope, the little diffraction disks appeared everywhere in the 
field, and were of uniform illumination. The scattered light was 
polarized in the same plane as the incident. This condition is 
shown at a (Fig. 270). The field of the microscope is represented by 
tile laige circle, and the direction of vibration of the scattered 
by the arrows. The appearance of the diffraction disks is 
shown below. If, however, the incident light vibrated parallel to 

* PhU. Tran$. of Roy. Soc.*Lond„ Series A, vol. 203, p. 385. 
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the above defined plane, the particles scattered no light in the 
vertical direction, and the diffraction disks were formed by the 
oblique rays gathered in by the objective. In this case each diffrac- 
tion disk appeared with a black spot at its centre as shown. More- 
over, since the light scattered in any given direction by the particles 
comes to a focus at a given point in the second focal plane of the 
microscope, a black spot will be found at the centre of this plane. 



Fio. 269 Fig. 270 


This condition is shown at h. If the incident vibration is inclined 
at 45°, the spot appears on the sides of the diffraction disks, and 
there is a dark region on one side of the second focal plane as in r. 
The direction of the vibration at the second focal plane is indicated 
in each case by the double-headed arrows in the large circles. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE RAMAN EFFECT 

Smekal’s Prediction. — A paper was published by A. Smekal * 
in 1923 on the quantum theory of dispersion, showing that, in the 
cate of the scattering of light by transparent media, frequencies 
other than those present in the original light might be found in 
the scattered radiations, a phenomenon now known as the Raman 
effect. He considered that a molecule of mass m in an energy 
state Ep (the sum of its electronic, vibrational and rotational 
energy) moving with a v^elocity t\ on collision with a light quantum 
of energy hp might pass to another energy state Eg and experience 
as well a change in velocity. From the conservation of energy we 
have 

He showed that the change in velocity was negligible so that 
E,+hv=E,-\-hv' or = 

which means that the quantum gives up some of its energy to the 
molecule and is scattered with a lessened energy. If the molecule 
is in a higher energy state before the collision than after, the light 
quantum may receive energy and be deflected at a higher fre- 
qu^py giving a line on the short-wave-length side of the exciting 
line. 

The frequency difference between the original and deflected 
racfiation is designated by tip= {Eg—Ep)lh and if equal to zero, the 
quantum is scattered with unchanged frequency, the collision 
being elastic, and we have the Tyndall or Rayleigh scattering. 

The dispersion theory of Kramers and Heisenberg, published 
in 1925, contains, as is now well known, a complete theory of the 
Raman effect, the essential features of which are that two transi- 
tions must be considered instead of one, as in the case of ordinary 
absorption. If there are three energy levels a, b and c (the molecu- 
lar energies being in part electronic, and in part atomic vibration 
and molecular rotation), and the level c can be reached in an 

^ //« STS 
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ordinary transition from both the levels o and 6, a line of altered 
frequency may be scattered. This will be more fully explained 
when we come to the theory of the effect. 

Raman^s Experiment. — The discovery of the predicted effect 
was announced in 1928 by Sir C. V. Raman and a few weeks later 
Iby Landsberg and Mandelstamm, the former working with Hquids, 
and the two latter with crystalline quartz. 

Raman focussed the light of a mercury arc at the centre of a 
large glass flask filled with the liquid under investigation and 
pointed the spectroscope at the illuminated region. Exposures of 
many hours were necessary to secure a photograph of the spec- 
trum, owing to the faintness of the light. Numerous bright lines 
were found in the case of every liquid examined. In the majority 
of cases the new lines were of longer wave-length than that of the 



Fig. 271 

exciting light, but in the case of some liquids such as carbon tetra- 
chloride, chloroform and benzene, lines of shorter wave-length 
were found as well. 

At first sight it might appear as if this was merely a case of 
fluorescence, but Raman found a remarkable relation between 
the wave-lengths of the new lines and that of the exciting radia- 
tion, which is quite different from anything observed in the case 
of the phenomenon of fluorescence. 

In the first place he found that the arrangement of the spectrum 
lines in the groups excited by the various mercury radiations was 
exactly similar. For example, carbon tetrachloride gives a spectrum 
shown by diagram in Fig. 271, two mercury lines strongly scattered 
by the liquid Ix'Ing indicated by arrows. The lines to the left of the 
mercury lines are of shorter wave-length than that of the exciting 
line and are called “anti-Stokes lines,” being exceptions to a 
supposed law formulated by Sir George Stokes, that, in the case of 
fluorescence, only radiations of wave-length longer than that of 
the exciting light could be emitted. The relative spacing is the 
same to the right and left of the exciting mercury line except that 
it is reversed. Secondly, he found a very remarkable relation be- 
tween these new lines and the absorption bands of the substances 
in the infra-red region of the spectrum. If the frequencies of vibra- 
tion of the Raman lines are subtracted frojn the frequency of the 
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exciting light the numbers obtained represent the frequencies of 
infra-red absorption bands. The matter turned out to be some- 
what more complicated than was at first supposed, for not all 
Raman lines have infra-red absorption bands associated with them, 
and some infra-red bands are not represented by Raman lines. 

The original and simpler theory, as first given by Raman, ex- 
plaining the formation of anti-Stokes lines, is as follows: The 
quantum theory of light regards a beam of monochromatic light, 
say the green light of the mercur>^ arc, as made up of discreet 
“packets’’ of energy, all of the same magnitude, called “light 
quanta.” As the l)eam diverges in space these quanta merely get 
farther apart, without suffering any loss of energy. The energy 
content of a light quantum increases progressively as we pass from 
the red to the violet and ultra-violet. 

When now one of these quanta enters the l)enzene, one of three 
things may happen. It may Ik? diverted from its original direction 
without loss of energy, giving the line of unmodified wave-length 
in the Raman spectrum. It may give up some of its energj^ to a 
benzene molecule, and emerge from the medium with diminished 
energy, giving a line on the red side of the exciting line. Or it may 
abstract a certain definite amount of energy from a molecule al- 
ready in an excited state — that is, in vibration as a result of 
temperature — and emerge with increased energy, giving an anti- 
Stokes line. It is found that the intensity of these anti-Stokes lines 
increases as the temperature of the medium is raised, as more mole- 
cules are then in excited states. 

The ideal source of light for the excitation of Raman spectra 
would be a lamp (combined with a filter) which emitted powerful 
monochromatic radiations of a single frequency only. The nearest 
approach to this ideal is the helium vacuum tul)e or the hot cathode 
helium arc, surrounded by a tube of nickel oxide glass as employed 
the author.^ In this case the excitation is by a single frequency 
(X«3888) and a single Raman spectrum is formed, instead of a 
number of superposed spectra, as in the case of the mercury arc 
^citation. A number of these, reproduced on Plate 8, Fig. 3, 
give an excellent idea of single Raman spectra. (X values at top.) 

The helium method is not recommended, however, as the mer- 
cury arc gives much less trouble, though the study of the spectro- 
grams involves more labor. 

As originally employed by Raman the illumination is not very 
efficient, as only a small percentage of the light of the lamp is 
utilised. The arrangements now generally used arc based on those 
described by the author shortly after Raman’s first publication, 

^FkiLM€ign 7, 868 . 1929 . 
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the liquid under investigation being contained in a glass tube pro- 
vided at one end with a window of glass fused to the tube, or with a 
flattened bulb, the other end being drawn off obliquely and painted 
black. This tube is surrounded with a second tube in which water 
circulates to prevent overheating, and the arc brought up as close 
^the tube as possible. 

If only very small quantities of material are available for study 
(10 c.c. or less) a form of tube shown one-half natural size in Fig. 272 
may be employed. The Ilaman tul)e should be made of thin- 
walled soft glass tubing (not Pyrex) al)out 13 mms. in diameter, 
one end blown round and then flattened. 
alx)ut 23 mms. internal diameter surrounds 
this tube, which is held in place by a rub- 
l)er gasket at the bottom. After slipping 
the gasket over the tulx^ the upper portion 
is drawn down as shown and painted with 
black “Duco.” The upper portion of the 
large tulx‘ is wrapped in tinfoil wound with 
a copper tuixi 3 or 4 mms. in diameter, the 
space between being filled with water or 
a filter solution. Cooling is effected by 
water circulating in the copper spiral. A 
concave ^> 4 -inch cylinder of polished sheet 
aluminum is slipped around the inner tul)c 
on the side opposite the lamp, unless a 
filter solution which attacks aluminum is l)eing used. The tube is 
illuminated with a capillary quartz-mercury arc, almost in contact 
with the outer tube. 

Other forms of early tubes designed by the author will be found 
described in the Physical HevieWy 1929-32. The most efficient 
arrangement of all wtus found to l>e the combination of a Hanovia 
220-volt quartz-mercury arc in the metal housing turning on 
trunnions as supplied by the manufacturers, with filter solutions 
contained in large ghuss tid)es, which act as cylindrical lenses. A 
solution of quinine sulphate dissolved in water acidulated with a 
few drops of sulphuric acid removes the ultra-violet and the 4046 
group, giving an excitation by the 4358 line. Its chief disadvantage 
is that it is rapidly decomposed by the light, turning yellow. This 
action was found to be due chiefly to the lines of shorter wave- 
length than 4046, which are absorlied by '‘noviol” glass, which 
however transmits 4046. A thin sheet of pale noviol combined 
with quinine is the most efficient filter, for complete absorption of 
4046 and perfect transmission for 4358. The most suitable thickness 
is noviol “0,^^ 2.5 mms. obtainable ground imd polished from the 


A water-jacket tube 



17 
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Coming Glass Company, Coming, N. Y. A plate six inches square 
should be ordered, cut into strips 2X6. The burner is operated in a 
horizontal position just below a narrow aperture in the roof of the 
iron box. The noviol plate is supported about 1 cm. above the 
aperture as shown in Fig. 273, and a bent sheet of thin aluminum 
directs the air blast of an electric fan across the aperture under the 
noviol plate. The fluid filter is contained in a glass tube 5 cms. in 
diameter and 25 cms. in length mounted just above the aperture. 



BePlector 



This acts as a cylindrical lens as well, forming an image of the arc 
.along the axis of the tube containing the liquid under investigation, 
constructed as just described. Over this is placed a reflector of 
thin, highly polished sheet aluminum now obtainable in the market. 
(Fig. 274.) A more convenient and equally efficient filter is a 
saturated solution of sodium nitrite, as suggested by A. H. Pfund. 
This requires no plate of noviol glass. 

The Raman tube is of a form similar to the one already described. 
The apparatus should be mounted about two metres from the 
iq;>ectrograph, and an image of the end of the tube focussed on the 
with a lens of about 25 cms. focus. 

A few words regarding the l)e8t method of pointing the collimator 
of the spectrograph down the axis of the illuminated tube and 
f(»ining the image on the slit may be found helpful. 

In general, when the source of light is a long cylinder, seen 
end-on, it is important to mount it at such a distance from the spec- 
trograph that both ends of it can be fairly well focussed on the 
dit simultaneously. This means that the distance from the source 
to the lens should be much greater than the distance from the lens 
to the slit. 

First determine the position for the slit by bringing the eye to 
tlie.proper point for looking along the axis of the tube, marking 
die point with a pin held in a clampHBtand, and bringing the slit up 




4077 '^ 
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Ne^tt look into the spectrograph from the position of the plate 
(t.^. from the focal plane of the camera) and if the aim has not 
been very bad, the end of the tube will appear as a small circle 
of light somewhere in the field of the camera lens. Next shift the 

S ctrograph until the circle of light is in the centre of the lens, 
ping the slit position fixed. 

To form an image of the end of the tube on the slit two methods 
are available. If a large spectrograph is being used, a small circle 
of paper should be mounted over the end of the tube and strongly 
illuminated with a lamp. This can then be focussed at once on 
the slit. With small spectrographs the following method is very 
convenient. The lens is first mounted practically in contact with 
the slit and the spot of light in the camera lens watched. As the 
lens is moved towards the tube and away from the slit the spot 
of light gradually enlarges, finally filling the entire field of the 
lens. The lens should be moved so as to keep the spot centrally 
placed in the field, and when the whole field is uniformly illumi- 
nated, the lens is in the correct position. This method enables us 
to utilize the brightest part of the source, if the illumination is 
not uniform, for, as the spot enlarges the attention can be focussed 
on the bright portion and this is then made to fill the field. 
Raman spectra of carbon tetrachloride, chloroform and benzene, 
excited by the total radiation of the mercury arc are reproduced 
on Plate 8, Fig. 1. 

For excitation by 4046 a tube filled with a solution of iodine in 
carbon tetrachloride may be used. A saturated solution should 
first be made, and diluted for use. A 1:10 dilution will reduce 
4358 by about the right amount. It can be abolished entirely 
with a 1 :5 dilution, but 4046 will then be considerably reduced as 
well. With a dilution of 1:35 the excitation is by both 4046 and 
4358, but the continuous background is considerably reduced be- 
tween these two lines and faint Raman lines come out which can- 
not be seen without the iodine filter. The best method to fol- 
low, and the one most likely to give results free from error is to 
take two photographs of each substance, one with the noviol 
quinine filter, and one with noviol iodine, the noviol suppressing 
3650, and the iodine 4358. 

In general the spurious lines are more readily picked out by 
mere inspection in the case of 4358 excitation than with 4046, 
^ they form triplets with the real lines which can usually be 
reco^xed at a glance. The greater separation of 4046 and 4077, 
makes it difficult or imposslbie to pick out the lines due to 4077 
withdut measuring their (Ustance from the 4046 line. 

It is very helpful to make enlargments A each spectrogram on 
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such scales that the Raman lines can be brought into coincidence, 
as shown by Plate 8, Fig. 2, a and 6, on which the numerals 
above the spectrum refer to the frequency differences between the 
exciting line and the Raman line. In other words enlarge the 4358 
excitation more than the 4046, which is more dispersed by th^ 
prism spectrograph, and mark on the 4046 plate or enlargement 
all lines excited by 4077. This can be done by simply making two 
marks on a plate or slip of paper separated by the distance between 
4046 and 4077 and then fitting the left-hand mark to all of the 
strongest lines; if the right-hand mark coincides with a much 
fainter line the chances are that this was excited by 4077. The 
distance between the two marks must be slightly reduced as we 
move up the spectrum, of course. Examining spectrum a, we 
see at once that line 177 obtained with 4358 excitation would not 
be found with 4046 excitation as it is in coincidence with 4077. 
In general we can be fairly sure that lines which appear in both 
spectra are real. For example, in spectrum a one might easily 
come to the conclusion that lines 1161 and 997 were merely the 
4348 excitation of lines 1221 and 1052 (excited by 4358) but they 
are found also in the lower spectrum, though much narrower, as 
in spectrum a they are fused with the lines excited by 4348. In 
addition to the lines shown there is a group at frequency differ- 
ence 3050 in the case of many organic compounds. For the study 
of this group (shown at X 4400, Fig. 3), excitation by 4046 
is all that is necessary, as the band then occurs in a region free 
from mercuiy lines and of high photographic sensitivity. With 
4358 excitation, however, the band falls at a point of very low 
sensitivity just above the two mercury lines at 4915. 

The spectra shown on Plate 8, Fig. 2, are as follows: 

a. Raman spectrum of ortho-xylene excited by Hg 4358. Filter of 
noviol glass and sulphate of quinine. Line At; =860 not previously 
recorded marked with white w. 

b. Ortho-xylene spectrum excited by 4046-4077. Filter of noviol 
glass and iodine in carbon tetrachloride. Lines excited by 4077 
marked with a white v, At;=860 appears here also. The 4358 
mercury group is at extreme right. Lines marked H are mercury. 

c. Spectrum of toluene excited by 4358. Note doublet at right 
record^ as single line by previous observers. This doublet also 
appears in a and 6. Quinine and noviol filter. 

d. Toluene spectrum excited by 4046-4077. Lines due to 4077 
marked v, faint mercury lines marked H, Iodine and noviol 
filter 

The frequencies or rather wave-numbers of the chief mercury 
UnM concerned in tife excitation of Raman spectra are given in 
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the following table, the lines being starred in proportion to their 
intensity. 


X 

Wave-Nuuserb 

X 

WAVE>NriiBERS 

3650 

27388 *** 

4339 

23039 * 

3655 

27353 ** 

4348 

22995 ** 

3663 

27293 * 

4358 

22938 *** 

3906 

25592 * 

4916 

20336 

3084 

25098 



4047 

24705 *** 

5461 

18308 *** 

4078 

24516 ** 

5770 

17328 ** 

4108 

24335 

5791 

17265 ** 


Relation of Raman Lines to Infra-Red Absorption. — If the 

Raman lines are simply lines fonned by the combination of the 
natural frequencies of the molecular resonators with the frequency 
of the light we should be able to determine the resonator fre- 
quencies, i,e. the infra-red absorption lines or bands from the ob- 
served Raman frequencies. This can be done to a certain extent 
only, for we may have Raman lines which are not associated with 
any absorption lines and vice versay and there seems to be no simple 
rule governing relative intensities. In the following table are given 
the early X observations on benzene and quartz, the Raman lines 
expreased in wave-length values (m) of the infra-red absorption 
lines with which they are related. 


Benzknk Quautz 


Int. 

X Ha. 

X Abb. 

I. NT. 

Int. 

X Ha. 

X AB8. 

Int. 

5 

16.5 m 

12.95 

3 

0 

118 



3 

11.7 

11.8 

4 

0 

94 



10 

10.1 

10.3 

4 

5 

80 

78 

0 


— 

9.75 

10 





2 

8.5 

8.67 

8 

6 

48 



0 

7.3 

— 


2 

38.2 

38 

1 


— 

6.75 

10 

1 

28.5 



4 

6.28 

— 




26 

4 

3 

6.23 

6.2 

0 

1 

24.7 




— 

5.5 

2 

10 

21.5 

21 

10 


— 

4.8 

2 

2 

14.2 

14.8 

1 


— 

4.2 

. 3 





5 

3.27 

3.25 

10 

0 

12.5 

12.5 

4 


— 

2.49 

6 

1 

8.6 

8 . 5-9 

9 


Theory of the Raman Effect: Diatomic Gases. — Polar Mole- 
cules: In considering the theory of the Raman effect it will be 
best, as in most optical effects, to begin with the case of gases. 
The Raman spectrum of HCl, reported by the author in Nature^ 
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February 2, 1925, and the announcement of the spectrum of CO 
and CO* by F. Rasetti in the following number of the same journal 
were the first observations made with gases. Hydrochloric acid 
is of especial interest as its infra-red absorption spectrum is well 
known and as it is a polar molecule (H — ) with a single. vibration 
frequency of its two atoms. Its spectrum at atmospheric pressure 
was obtained with a glass tube nearly two metres in length illumi- 
nated by a long Cooper-Hewitt mercury arc placed in contact with 
it, both being surrounded with reflectors of thin sheet aluminum.^ 

The three prime requisites for obtaining the effect with gases at 
atmospheric pressure are: very intense illumination of a long col- 
umn of gas, an absolutely black background, and complete absence 
of scattered light from the front window. The last condition is 
the most important and the most difficult to fulfil. 

The apparatus employed consisted of a tube of soft glass 6 cms. 
in diameter and about 150 cms. in length, drawn off into a taper- 
ing cone at the rear, and constricted and expanded at the front in 
contact with a very long Cooper-Hewitt mercury arc lamp of glass. 

The reflectors were made by wrapping rectangular sheets of 
the metal around a glass tube of much smaller diameter than 
that desired, a size being chosen such that the edges of the sheet 
remained in contact when it expanded by its elasticity. 

The cylinders are slipped over the tulx^s by springing them 
open with the fingers, and on releasing them they clamp themselves 
firmly around the two tubes. 

The Raman spectrum of the gas obtained with this apparatus 
was found to consist of a single line, the frequency difference 
between which and the unmodified line agreed very exactly with 
the “missing line'" of the band absorption spectrum at 3 jx; while 
the unmodified line was accompanied by faint companions, for 
which the frequency difference was equal very nearly to the fre- 
quencies of alternate lines of Czerny’s * pure rotation spectrum 
in the remote infra-red. The strong line was identified by Kemble 
and by Dieke independently as a Q branch (Aj=0) of superposed 
or unresolved lines. These results were confirmed by a subsequent 
study with a more powerful spectrograph by Wood and Dieke.^ 

An enlargement of the entire spectrum is reproduce on Plate 
8^ Fig. 4, and a highly enlarged portion of the part showing the 
Q branch excited by 4046 and the rotation bands to Ihe right and 
left of the 4358 line. 

We will now examine in some detail the relation between the 

^ It. W. Wood. PhU. Mag., Apr., 1929. 

Mag., March. \m. 

, 55, 1365. im 
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absorption and Raman lines of HCl and study the energy transi- 
tions involved, for by so doing we obtain a very clear notion of the 
fundamental principles involved in the effect, and see clearly why 
certain strong Raman lines (Q branch for example) do not corre- 
spond in their Au values with absorption lines, while the fre- 
quencies of many absorption lines are not represented as frequency 
differences Ap in the Raman spectrum (alternate Czerny lines). 
The temperature effect will also be brought out. 

The levels for HCl are well known from the experimental 
study of its absorption spectrum. They are shown in Fig. 275. 



Rot. Abi Via Rot. RM uwwoo. Virtual Spectrum 


Fio. 276 (P anti R should !>e transiTo.'^ptJ) 

Two vibrational levels ‘‘a’’ and ‘*6/’ each subdivided into ro^ 
t-ational levels, spaced by assigning integral values to m in the 
expression We know from experiment that absorp^ 

Uon transitions involving a change of lx>th vibmt-ional and 
rotational energy, and giving the band at 3.4 ^ (see page 149) 
involve a change of rotation ^ niolecule on rotation 

if'vol 2 can absorb radiation of either one of two frequencies and 
raised thereby to either level 1 or 3 of vibration level b (P and 
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R branch arrows in Fig. 275). The transition Aj-0 is not allowed, 
as we know from the absence of the Q branch (missing line). There 
are also absorption bands in the remote infra-red, discovered by 
Csemy, involving rotational transitions only, shown by the arrows 
at the left. 

We now require the selection rule governing the Raman effect, 
i.c. we must determine the Aj values from our energy diagram. 

Selection Rule and Virtual Transitions. — Theory and experi- 
ment both show that Raman transitions are possible between two 
given energy levels, only when there is a third level with which 
both can combine, i,e. between which transitions are allowed. This 
third or intermediate state is represented at the top of Fig. 275 
as a higher electronic state with vibration and rotation similar to 
those of the lower state. To determine the Raman transitions we 
plot Aj==tl transitions from given lower states of “o” to the 
upper electronic state, which, for molecules with 2 quanta of ro- 
tational energy are represented by dotted arrows from point X in 
Fig. 275. From the upper levels thus reached we plot downward 
transitions (following the same nile Aj= 1) to the rotation levels 
of vibration levels a and 6, thus determining the rotational levels 
of or ^‘6’' to which molecules on the levels of “a” can be 
raised in the Raman effect. The left-hand set of dotted arrows 
represents virtual transitions for the case in which the Raman tran- 
sitions for rotational energy only are involved (unmodified line and 
companions), the right-hand set transitions involving a change of 
vibrational energy as well (Q branch line and companions). For 
our molecule in rotational state 2, we find that these allowed tran- 
sitions are to the rotational states 0, 2 and 4, therefore the selection 
rule for the Raman effect (determined by the dotted arrows, which 
sxe called virtual transitions) is that the rotational energy j 
changes by 0 or *2 instead of =fc 1 only. We see at once that the 
Raman transition Aj = 0 is allowed, giving us a Raman line corre- 
sponding to the absent Q branch of the absorption spectrum. It is 
practically a line since the Q branch lines are nearly superposed, 
the transitions 0—0, 1 — 1, 2—2, Ix^ing very nearly equal, as a 
result of the circumstance that the upper vibrational level b is 
nearly a replica of a. The slight difference causes a wing on the 
Raman line, observed in the photograph. It must be understood, 
however, at the start that these virtual transitions are not to l)e 
taken literally in the case of the Raman effect, where a single proc- 
ess only is involved, but the structure of the mathematical theory 
suggests the introduction of the third states as a convenient way of 
deriving the selection rules. 

We ^ consider first the line of unmodified wave-length with its 
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companions, as found experimentally. The virtual transition 
arrows, governed by the usual selection rules show that a 

molecule in lower rotational state 2 may make Raman transitions 
to i=4, j==0 or remain in state j=2, the first and second giving 
companions of higher and lower frequencies respectively, the latter 
the line of unmodified wave-length. These transitions, it must be 
noticed, occur within the lower vibration levels, i.e. only changes of 
rotation energy are involved. 

The lengths of the two short arrows in the figure, one pointing 
up, the other down, represent the frequencies added to and sub- 
tracted from the exciting frequency (unmodified line) to give the 
companion lines, that is the Raman frequencies. Now these 
2 transitions do not occur in the absorption spectrum, but 
it is obvious that there are real absorption transitions that have a 
corresponding frequency, for example the Riiman Aj transitions 
2—4, and 2 — 0 have the same frequency differences as absorption 
transition 6-7 and 2-3. This follows from the law of spacing for 
the rotation levels, the distances above the ground level being 
given by R(i*f ^'2)^ J taking integral values. The distances are 
thus (if we write B=l) 

1. 2.25 3. 12.25 5. 30.25 7. 56.25 

2. 6.25 4. 20.25 6. 42.25 


and the diffenmees between 6 and 7, and 2 and 4 are equal (14). 
The Raman and infra-red transitions are shown in Fig. 276 which 
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shows that the companions of the line of unmodified wave-length 
have Av values equal to the frequencie.s of the alternate lines of 
Czerny’s infra-red rotation spectrum. We will now consider the 
case of the Raman Q branch line found experimentally. This 
corresponds very nearly in position to the missing line of the 
M band, the transitions responsible for whicb band occur between 
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the rotational levels of “a” and “5,” the lower and next higher 
vibrational levels, and are shown by the upward arrows of the 
P and R branches of the band, midway between which the Ay value 
of the Raman line was found. It. thus corresponded to the Q 
branch, for which the transitions are Aj=0— 0, 1 — 1, 2—2, .etc., 
and as these are very nearly equal the corresponding lines aro 
superposed, giving the strong line observed experimentally. The 
selection rule is shown by the dotted arrows at the right, from the 
intermediate electronic level to the rotation levels of the upper 
vibration level “6,'' and the Raman Ay transitions are given for 
molecules with 0, 1 and 2 quanta of rotational energy. For those 
on the ground level we have the transition 0—0, giving the Q 
branch line, and 0—2 a companion on the short wave-length side. 
This is marked 2— 3 in the figure, this being the absorption transi- 
tion of equal frequency value. Between these we sec that there are 
two lines of the R branch of the 3 absorption band 0—1 and 1 — 2. 
For molecules on level 1, i,e, having one quantum of rotational 
energy we have Q line 1 — 1 and companion 1 —3, with 4 lines of the 
R branch between, while molecules on level 2 yield, in addition to 
the Q line a high frequency companion 2—4, and a low frequency 
one 2—0 with six infra-red lines between in the first case and two in 
the second. These companion lines (resembling P and R branches) 
are called 0 and *S branches instead, the transitions being Aj- ^2 
instead of =*=1. 

We see by measuring that the Aj- 4-2 Raman transition 2—4 is 
equal to the Aj=4-1 absorption transition, as in the case of the 
unmodified line, and that Fig. 275 is applicable to the present case 
also. It is also clear tluit molecules on the 0 level give a Raman 
line corresponding to the third absorption line of the P branch, 
those on levels 1 and 2 giving lines corresponding to the fifth and 
seventh absorption lines. With the gjis at a higher temperature, we 
should thus liave the lines which are far removed from the Q line of 
increased intensity as more molecules would be initially in higher 
rotational states. 

Summing up we find that the intensity of a Raman line which 
corresponds with a transition of the molecule from the level a to the 
level b, has no connection at all with the transition probability 
between these two levels, which would determine the intensity of 
the corresponding absorption line. In order to find the intensity of 
a Raman line we must consider virtual transitions with a certain 
third level c. If this level c can be reached in an ordinary transition 
from both the levels a and b, the Raman line is allowed. The 
Raman line frequency difference can therefore be considered as the 
diffemice between the frequency of two lines of the molecule, one 
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of which must be an absorption line. The theory gives further 
the exact intensities of the lines expressed in terms of the transition 
probabilities between the different levels of the molecule, but we 
need not.go here into details of the theory. 

Non-Polar Molecules. — The molecules of hydrogen, nitrogen 
and oxygen are non-polar, and their vibrational energy is therefore 
uninfluenced by the alternating electric fields of light. On this 
account they show no vibration-rotation absf^rption bands in the 
infra-red, such as are found with polar molecules such as HCl, CO 
and CO 2 . Their Raman spectra were obtained by Rasetti ' who 
employed a quartz tube containing the gas under a pressure of 
10-15 atmospheres and illuminated by the light of a low pressure, 
water-cooled mercury arc, with the current deflected by a magnet 
to give a very intense radiation of the 2536 line. His spectrograms 
showed the unmodified line accompanied by a most beautiful 
series of rotation bands (Figs. 277, 278). The same transition rela- 
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tions, given for HCI, hold in this case also, the lines corresponding to 
rotational changes of 0-2, 1-3, etc. 1'he fact that the alternate 
lines are faint in the case of nitrogen, shows that in the initial state 
of the gas, molecules with rotational energies corresponding to odd 
number levels are more numerous than those corresponding to 
even number levels, consequently transitions 1 —3, 3 — 5, etc., occur 
less frequently than 0-2, 2— 4, etc. This is relat^ to nuclear spin 
employed in explanation of the iodine resonance band with alter- 
nate missing lines, Plate 13. In the case of oxygen Rasetti placed a 
basin of mercury in the spectrograph, the vapor of which absorbed 
the light of the unmodified line and prevented the halation due to 
overexposure which otherwise obscured the first two lines of the 
series. The strong line in coincidence with the second rotational 
line is mercury 2634. 

* Phyt. Rtv., S4, 867, 1029. 
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McLennan and McLeod ‘ obtained Raman lines from liquid 
oxygen, nitrogen and hydrogen, which are non-polar molecules 
and show no infra-red absorption, that is a to-and-fro vibration of 
the nuclei is not excited by radiation of any frequency. They each 
have, however, a natural frequency which, if it could be excited 
would give an infra-red band, and this frequency can be deter- 
mined from their Raman spectrum. They have band groups in the 
ultra-violet due to transitions from an upper electronic level to the 
various vibration levels of the lower electronic level, as was found 
by Dieke and Hopfield. Now McLennan and Mcl^eod found that 
the frequency differences for the Raman lines was the same as 
that for the ultra-violet hands. Their results are given in the follow- 
ing table: 



Excrr. Line 

Raman Line 

Av Ra. 

Ai- U.V. 


4047 

4317 

1552 

1552 

0. 



1555 



4358 

4674 

1551 

1552 


4358 

5027 

3049 

3085 


4047 

4469 

2335 

2331 

N, 



2331 



4358 

4849 

2322 

2331 


4047 

4980 

4632 

4633 


4358 

4427 

354 

347 

H. 

4358 

4473 

588 

578 


4047 

4864 

4149 

4159 




4162 



The underscored values were found by Rasetti * for the sub- 
stances in the gaseous state. The smaller values in the last col- 
umn corr^pond to vibration transitions 0 to 1 (fundamental), 
the larger to transitions 0 to 2 (first overtone). These are the 
first cases in which the first overtone is excited in a scattering 
process, involving the surrender of two quanta of vibrational 
energy to the scattering molecule. 

Triatomic Molecules. — These may have a linear or triangular 
structure, the former being non-polar, the latter in general polar. 
Determinations of the dielectric constant distinguish between 
the two. We will begin with the simplest case, that of NjO, 
which, according to present theory, has the structure N*—N—0, 
but which, in order to simplify the treatment, we shall assume 
as N — 0— 'N, the older model. Further along the Raman spectrum 
^ be discussed in the light of fuller, more careful determinations 

> KtOwt, tta, SOi 1929. ^ 

*Phy9.Re$„84.m, 19f9. 
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of the absorption lines, and we shall see why the assumed formula 
is incorrect. In this way will be brought out how our knowledge 
of molecular structure gradually improves as new experiments are 
made. The Raman spectrum of the gas was found by Dickinson- 
Dillon and Rasetti ^ to consist of a single line Ai^=1282; while 
McLennan-Smith-Wilhelm observed in addition a faint line 2224 
in the liquefied gas. Its absorption and Raman spectra are shown 
at the bottom of Fig. 280. With a linear triatomic molecule, three 
types of vibration are possible, as shown at the left of Fig. 279. 
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One of these, with frequency P 2 is a symmetrical expansion and 
contraction, the electrical centres of gravity remaining in coinci- 
dence. This fn'quency, therefore, does not appear in absorption 
or is optically inactive. The frequencies Pi and pz appear in ab- 
sorption, since the electric centres are displaced by the vibrations 
as shown by the figure in which the displaced centres are indi- 
cated by brackets: Vibrations can therefore be instigated by the 
alternating electric force of radiation. The optically inactive 
frequency may, however, give rise to absorption in combination 
with an optically active frequency, a weak absorption band occur- 
ring at frequency 3500, which is the summation tone of the in- 
active 1 / 2 == 1281 plus the active i^i=2223. The energy levels cor- 
responding to these three types of oscillation are shown in Fig. 
280, absorption being designated by straight arrows, and the 
energy transition corresponding to the Raman line by a wavy 
arrow. 

It will be noticed in the figure, in which the directions of mo- 
tion for a given phase of the vibration is represented by arrows, 
that the + electrical centre is displaced to the right, and the — 

‘ Phya. Ret,, S4, 682. 
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to the left in the case of the i^i type, while in the case of the 
type the + is above, the — below. The mathematical theory of 
the Raman effect shows that if we perform what is known as a 
symmetry operation, that is reverse the direction of the arrows, 
and find the polarity reversed, the frequency does not appear in 
the Raman effect. This is the case with Pi and vz but not with vtt 
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which alone is permitted as a Raman line. In the case of the tri- 
angular molecule SO* reversal of the arrows does not reverse the 
direction of the polarity (except for amplitudes of impossible 
magnitude) and aU three frequencies are consequently represented 
as Raman lines. 

It is to be noticed that the Raman line 1281 is equal to the fre- 
quency difference between absorption lines 3500 and 2223, which 
riiows us that the frequency rs«1281, though optically inactive 
can be found by the Raman effect, which is thus seen to be capa- 
ble of determining tUe frequencies of modes of vibration in the 
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molecule which do not respond directly to radiation of their own 
frequencies. 

McLennan-Smith-Wilhelm ‘ observed both 1292 and 2224 
Raman lines in liquified N 2 O. The presence of the latter which 
represents the vi vibration is contrary to what is expected from 
the symmetry operation, and results from the circumstance that 
the real structure of the molecule is N — N — 0 as we shall see 
presently. 

We \^1 take next the case of CO 2 which has the structure 
0 — C' — O, and the same three types of vibration as X 2 O. It gives 
a Raman spectrum of two lines 1^7 and 1285 instead of the single 
line exhibited by N 2 O. Its absorption spectrum consists of three 
bands = 672 or 14.9 *^1 = 2350 or 4.28 p and a double band 3727, 

{P 1 + 2 V 3 ) and 3612 (vi+Vi) at about 2.7 /x, neither Raman line 
being represented in absorption. V’arious attempts have been 
made to account for this spectrum. Kucken attributed 1387 to a 
transition from the ground level to the first Ui level (optically 
inactive) and 1285 to a transition from the latter level to the 
second Vi level, the difference in distance between the levels being 
the result of the anharmonic nature of the vibration. Fermi has 
shown, however, that this is incorrect, and accounts for the double 
line in the following way. The vibration gives the 1285 line 
while the overtone has a frequency of 1387 and ordinarily would’ 
not appear in the Raman spectrum. Owing, however, to proximity 
of these two energy levels (pt and 21 ^ 3 ), the vibrations are “de- 
generate” (Kntartct), a term applied when we have the same or 
nearly the same frequency for two modes of vibration. As a result 
the transition forbidden by the symmetry operation is permitted 
and both lines appear. The frequencies of the two lines are the 
frequency differences between j'i = 2350 and i'i-fj'2=3612 and 
Pi+2P3=3727f and since Pi is known from absorption, Pi the 
optically inactive fretpiency can be calculateti as w^ell as observ^ed 
as a Raman line. The two Raman lines have faint companions 
as shown in the diagram l>elow the energy levels. 

C'arbon disulphide, S — V — S, has a liaman spectrum similar to 
that of CO 2 . The energy levels and transitions are shown in 
Fig. 280, the Raman lines being 655 and 800. 

The absorption and Raman lines are given in the table on 
page 462, the fonner being detenninations by Bailey and. Cassie * 
while the assignment of the modes of vibration are by Placzek. 
The two Raman lines correspond to frequency differences between 
the infra-red lines 1522 and the lines 2179 and 2335, the fonner 

' Trana, Hoy. 8oc., Cansda HI. 197. 1930. 

Nature, m, 850, 1930. 
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Infba-Red and Raman Spectrum of CSs 


Intiu-Rbo 

Raman 

I'a-iOO 

— 

655 

Pi 

— 

800 

2r, 

875 


Pi-Pt 

1522 


Pi 

2179 



2335 


Pi +2i»3 


giving the optically inactive frequency P2=657, the latter the 
overtone 813 of the assumed frequency of 1 / 3 = 400. Degeneracy 
in the case of 655 and 800 is considered as responsible for the ap- 
pearance of the 2 fs line 800 which is much fainter than 655 as the 
coincidence between the two frequencies is less close than in the 
case of CO 2 , its two Raman lines being of equal intensity. A faint 
companion has been given as accompanying the 655 line, and 
more recently 800 has been found to have also a companion/ 
making the analogy with CO 2 complete. 

We will return now to the case of N 2 O for which we gave an 
earlier and incorrect treatment for the sake of simplicity. The 
appearance of the 2 p 3=800 line of CS 2 is considered as resulting 
from degeneracy brought about by the p 2=655 vibration. There 
is very nearly as close a coincidence in the case of N 2 () for which 
2^1=900 and F 2 = 1281, and if N 2 O has the siime structure as CS 2 
one would suppose that a Raman line of Ap= 900 would appear, 
owing to degeneracy. The absorption spectrum has recently been 
more fully investigated by Plyler and Barker ^ who give the 
following assignment of frequencies: 
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4420 
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6 

Pl^pi 

2799 

1.2 

Pi +2ri 

3366 

1.6 

Pi-^-Pi 

3482 

10. 

2ri-|-ri 

4736 

0.8 


The fiu^t that fs appears in absorption is in itself sufficient to 
|how that the structure previously assumed N — 0 — N cannot be 
.the true one, as the vibration would be optically inactive. With 

1 R. W. Wood Slid O. CoUiiu. Phy$. ReP„ Nov. 1, 1932. 

* Phv9, im. » 
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I structure N — N — O a vibration of the type would shift the 
'lectric centres, and give absorption. The 2pz and vz are now in 
closer agreement than on the previous assumption and it seems 
to be worth while to make a more careful search for a Raman line 
it 1167 (2 j' 3)) though Dieke suggests that there may be no coupling 
between the frequencies in this case, or that the coupling may be 
:lifTerent from that in the case of CS 2 , ui ought also to appear in 
the Raman spectrum. 

We will now consider the strongly polar molecule SO 2 which is 
known to be triangular in shape with three modes of vibration as 
shown in Fig. 279. All three are optically active, the displacement 
[)f the electric centres resulting from vibrations being least for Vf 
It will be observed that the modes of vibration are analogous to 
those of the linear molecule, but if we perform the symmetry 
operation for each, we find that the direction of the polarity is not 
reversed as is the case with the vi and pz vibrations of the former 
type. All three frequencies consequently appear in the Raman 
spectrum, the P 2 frequency being much the most intense, as in the 
linear molecule it is the only frequency that can appear. The 
absorption and Raman transitions are shown in Fig. 280. 

Tetrachlorides. — We will consider briefly one more case, the 
Raman spectra of carbon, silicon, titanium and tin tetrachlorides. 
In this case we have a carbon or metal atom at the centre of a 
tetrahedron with the chlorine atoms at the corners, and there are 
two optically inactive vibrations, one a symmetrical expansion 
and contraction of the tetrahedron, and the other a to-and-fro 
or rotatory movement of the chlorine atoms on the surface of a 
sphere: in neither case is there a displacement of the electric 
centres. 

Carbon tetrachloride, a liquid which has been very extensively 
investigated, shows the following Raman lines: 219, 314, 459, a 
doublet 758-789, and a very faint line, missed by many observers, 
1539. The first point to be noticed is that the mean of the doublet 
773 is equal to the sum of 459 and 314, an exact accidental degen- 
eracy. It is on this account that 773 splits into a doublet, as 
called for by theory. Placzek and van Wijk * showed that the 
components are of equal intensity, which proves exact coincidence 
of the frequencies. Furthermore the 1^9 lino has the double 
frequency of 773 and is therefore an overtone of that vibration. 
Dennison considers that we have four ground vibrations, two of 
I hem optically inactive, 1 ^ 2=219 and ^1 = 459, the latter correspond- 
to the expansion of the molecule, the former to the rotatory 
^novement referred to above. The other img types of motion in 
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which all five atoms are probably concerned have not been 
determined. 

Anti-Stokes lines are especially strong in carbon tetrachloride, 
three being usually recorded. The double line has recently been 
found by the author. 

The frequencies of six molecules of this type are given in the 
following table: 
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p* 

p\ 

Pi 

CC 14 

214 

311 

450 

773 


0.75 

0.8 

0.1 

0.75 

SiCl4 

148 

220 

422 

608 


1. 

0.9 

0.14 

1. 

TiCU 

119 

139 

386 

491 


0.8 

0.8 

0.14 

0.5 

Sna4 

104 

136 

367 

401 


1. 

1. 

0.38 

0.8 

CBr4 

123 

183 

265 

667 

SiiBr4 

64 

88 

220 

279 


The depolarifinx factoni are given below each v value. 


Relation between Raman and Resonance Spectra. — Though 
it is perhaps doubtful whether anyone has yet obtained evidence of 



Fig. 281 


a gradual transition from a 
Raman spectrum to resonance 
radiation, or a resonance spec- 
trum by lowering the fre- 
quency of the exciting radia- 
tion until it coincides with an 
absorption frequency, it is nev- 
ertheless instructive to com- 
pare the two types of emission 
in their relation to energy 
levels. In Fig. 281 we have 
the three energy levels of thal- 
7 ^ lium discussed in the Chapter 
on Resonance Radiation. Th(' 
unexcited or normal atom 


in state Ek and is able to absorb the frequency Vks as the transit 
tion Bk—Et is allowed. From the upper level E» the electron 
may return to Ek yielding resonance radiation, or to Ei^ leav- 
ing the atmn in an excited state with its energy increased by an 
amount eorrespondifig to frequency Vki, and emitting the thab 
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Hum green line 5350 (resonance spectrum or fluorescence). If we 
compare these transitions with those obtaining in the Raman 
effect we shall see that this green line is the counterpart of a 
Raman line, and that the frequency Vki represents the ‘‘forbidden” 
absorption transition Ek—Ei (7790cm“* or 0.97 ju). 

Suppose now that the exciting radiation is of higher frequency 
corresponding to the arrow at the left of Fig. 281 and we consider 
real transitions, just discussed, as virtual transiiionsy as understood 
in the theory of the Raman effect. Energy corresponding to Vkx is 
abstracted from the impinging light quantum (virtual transition 
Ek—Ex) while energy vu is given back, leaving the atom in an 
excited state and the light quantum with a reduction of energy 
corresponding to Vku giving the Raman line of frequency v^^—Vki 
represented by the dotted arrow at the left, a line of somewhat 
shorter wave-length than the green thallium line. 

If now is gradually diminished, the Raman line moves with 
the exciting line towards the green, coinciding with the thallium 
line when VKxy i.e. Vkx— vki—vu or the green line. The absorption 
line Pki corresponding to this Raman line is, however, absent as the 
transition Ek—Ei is not allowed. To obtain anti-Stokes Raman 
lines we must suppose the atom initially in state Eiy the virtual 
transitions occurring in reversed order, the smaller energy vix 
abstracted from and the larger pkx given to the light quantum, 
yielding a Raman line of frequency 1 ^ 0 + n/. The complete theory of 
the Raman effect indicates that as I'd approaches either of the 
transition frequencies mentioned the intensity of the Raman line 
will increase reaching its maximum value for coincidence. 

To show this experimentally with thallium is probably impossible 
for the vapor would have to l)e at a very low pressure, involving a 
tulx' of enormous length, illuminated by a group of lines of wave- 
length slightly less than 3776. Rasetti * de8cril)es a series of nearly 
equidistant doublets l)etween 2(XK) and 4(KX) A.U. in the spectrum 
of oxygen excited by the 1849 line of a quartz-mercuiy'^ arc. These 
doublets seemed analogous to the doublets of the resonance spec- 
trum of iodine described by the author, which are obtained only 
with the vapor at very low pressure, and with an exciting radiation 
(Hg 5461) coinciding with an absorption line. From the circum- 
stance that Hg 1849 does not coincide exactly with an oxygen ab- 
wrption line, and that the oxygen was at atmospheric pressure, 
Hasotti concluded that he was observing the transition from a 
Raman to a resonance spectrum. 

This conclusion is criticized by P. Pringsheim on the ground that 
1849 is a very broad line in the mercury arc as used by Rasetti, and 

‘ Proc. Noi, Acad,, 16, All, 1929 . 
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may easily have encroached on an absorption line, and that sulphur 
vapor at 250 mms. gives a normal resonance spectrum. The author 
has photographed oxygen absorption lines in the ‘'wing” of the 
1849 line of a quartz-mercury arc operated at a moderate tempera- 
ture (30 seconds after starting). 

It seems useless to look for the effect with any of the media 
commonly investigated for Raman effect as they have no sharp 
resonance frequencies. It is important to note this difference in the 
two cases just considered. In the case of resonance radiation and 
resonance spectra, we regard the atom or molecule as the source of 
the radiation of altered frequency, and there may be, and usually 
is, a finite and measurable time between absorption and emission. 
In the Raman effect we are dealing with “ scattering” and not with 
absorption. The Raman line frequencies are not identical with the 
natural frequencies, but only to frequency differences, which we 
regard as abstracted from, or added to, the frequency of the exciting 
light. As was said before the virtual transitions are not to l)e inter- 
preted literally, but only as indicating what values of can be 
compounded with the primary frequency. 

I^uenqr Changes in the Unmodified Line. — That the line 
of unmodified wave-length is less homogeneous than the exciting 
radiation was noticed very early in the study of the Raman 
effect. It is especially noticeable in the case of l)enzene in which case 
the wings on the lines are broad enough to l)e detected with spectro- 
scopes of low power. In the case of excitation by Hg 4358 the 
presence of the two strong mercury lines on the short-wave-length 
dde mask the effect, but it is very conspicuous on the other side. 
It can be seen in the spectrograms made with helium excitation 
cm Plate 8. 

Cabannes and Daure * working with a Fabry-Perot interferom- 
eter found a displacement towards the red of the line of unmodified 
wave-length of from .01 A.U. for butane vapor, to .035 A.U. for 
prophyl alcohol. They found also that the rings disappeared when 
only that part of the scattered radiation polarized parallel to the 
exciting b^m was utilized. (The polarization of the Raman lines 
will be considered presently.) 

This is the portion that produces the depolarization of the Tyn- 
daU or Rayleigh scattering, and results from fluctuations in the 
orientation of anisotropic molecules, as was shown in the Chapter 
cm Scattering. It can, therefore, be regarded as the factor prevent- 
ing interference in the Fabry-Perot instrument, or in other words 
tiie factor responsible for the broadening of the line. The portion 
polaru^ perpendicular to the beam shows much less broadening 
^ Ctmpia Rendtis, 186^ f533. 
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Vacher ^ repeated and confirmed these observations finding in 
addition that the broadening increased with the angle of scatter- 
ing, .001 for 30®, .0087 for 90® and .013 for 150®. He concluded that 
the unmodified line consisted of two parts, the component of short 
wave-length being unchanged, while the other was shifted towards 
the red. 

Influence of Density on Intensity Ratio of Modified and Un- 
modified Scattering. — If the scattered radiation is incoherent, 
i.e. if no definite and permanent phase relation exists between the 
disturbances sent out from the centres of scattering, then the 
scattered intensity in lateral directions will be the sum of the 
intensities due to the individual centres, and the more closely 
these are packed together, that is, the greater the density of the 
medium, the greater will be the intensity of the scattered radiation. 
Now the modified scattering is always incoherent. 

The modified frequencies (Raman lines, wings bordering the 
exciting line, etc.) therefore appear with intensities proportional 
to the density of the medium. This is not the case with the radia- 
tions of unmodified frequency, which is coherent, and since inter- 
ference can take place in lateral directions, as imagined by Fresnel 
to account for the rectilinear propagation of light, the total inten- 
sity will not \ye the sum of the intensities of the individual centres. 

The destructive interference in lateral directions will become 
more and more effective jis the density of the medium is increased, 
i.e. the more nearly it l)ecomes homogeneous and continuous, 
therefore as we increase the density, the increase in the intensity of 
the scattered radiation due to the increasing number of emitting 
centres is partially offset by destructive interference, the energy 
thus lost laterally going along with the exciting waves, as waves of 
the same type, as we shall see in the ('hapter on Refraction Theory. 

In the case of a gas at low pressure, there is little destructive 
interference, and we have the unmodified lines strong in com- 
parison to the modified. With liquids and solids, especially when 
they are at a low temperature, the modified radiation is relatively 
strong, for by increasing the density we have introduced the ele- 
ment of destructive interference for the unmodified radiations. 

In the case of crystals, where the molecules are not only densely 
packed, but also arranged in regular patterns on a lattice, the 
destructive interference reaches its maximum value, and the 
unmodified radiation may almost disjippear. In the absence of 
thermic agitation it would vanish entirely. 

Polarizatioii of Raman Radiations. — The discovery that many 
uf the lines of modified frequency were strongly polarised was 

* ComjdeM Hendui, 10i, 1121 . 
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announced by Raman ‘ in one of his earliest publications. The 
degree of polarization of the Raman linos varies in any given spec- 
trum, being strongest for the optically inactive frequencies. 

The depolarizing factor p (see Chapter on Scattering of Light) 
for a number of compounds from determinations by Bhagavantam 
are given in the following table. Complete polarization is indicated 
by p=0, no trace of polarization by p= 1. 

Benzene 605 849 902 U7S 1584 1605 3046 3061 

1 1 .05 1 1 1 1 .35 

Cyclohexane 800 992 1028 1268 1445 2853 2890 2937 

0.1 0.1 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.13 0.5 O.l 

Pentane 402 764 843 867 1154 2857 2873 2915 2936 2962 

0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.3 0.7 .22 0.7 .5 .75 

The values of the depolarizing factor for the tetrachlorides are 
given in the table in the preceding section. 

The polarization measurements are made by the method de- 
scribed in the Chapter on Scattering of Light. In some cases the 
liquids have been illuminated with polarized light, and in others 
with natural light. 

The line 892 which is common to benzene and cyclohexane is 
very strongly polarized and is absent in the absorption spectrum 
which indicates that it is due to a symmetrical vibration which 
does not change the electrical moment. 

Cabannes * has reported very interesting polarization experi- 
ments with quartz, certain Raman lines showing reversed polariza- 
tion. Lines 465 and 308 (21.5 p and 48 p) were polariz^ in the 
usual manner, while lines 262 and 800 (38 p and 12.5 /n) were 
polarized at right angles to this direction, the effect being inde- 
pendent of the orientation of the crystal. In the case of the line 125 
(80 n) he found a dependence on orientation, the polarization being 
reversed {i,e. with electric vector parallel to the exciting beam), 
when the optic axis was perpendicular to the beam and to the 
observation direction, while with the axis parallel to the beam 
there was complete depolarization. This reversal of polarization 
is analagous to the remarkable discovery made by Hanle * and 
Bar^ that when certain liquids were illuminated with circularly 
polarized light and observations made parallel to the light, certain 
lines were circularly polarized in the same sense as the exciting 
radiation, while other lines (those normally showing strong de- 
polarization) were circularly polarized in the reversed sense. 

^ » larf. /. of Pfiy$., e, 387, 1928. 

. * CimpU$ RenduM, m, 249. 1929. 

« Naturwiu,, /P, 376; P%«. ZeU., 566. 

*Naiurwi§$ul9,m. 
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THEORY OF . DISPERSION AND SELECTIVE 
REFLECTION 

Theory of Refraction and Dispersion. — The first attempt to 
formulate a theoretical explanation of the circumstance that the 
retardation of lij^ht by a transparent medium increases with de- 
creasing wave-length was made by Cauchy in 1836, emplo 5 dng 
the elastic solid theory of light. The velocity of propagation of 
transverse waves in an elastic medium is proportional to the square 
root of the elasticity divided by the density of the medium for all 
cases in which the wave-length is large in proportion to the dis- 
tance between the particles constituting the vibrating system, or 
in the case of light, the distance between the ether particles. As 
the wave-length of the light is less in matter than in free ether 
Cauchy based his treatment on this shortening of the light-waves 
and deduced the dispersion formula which goes by his name, in 
which we have the refractive index n = A + B/\^+C/\*. 

If the constants A, B and C were detennined from observations 
of n for three widely separated wave-lengths, the formula was 
found to represent the dispersion of most substances with con- 
siderable accuracy. Biot, however, pointed out that the change 
of wave-length was tew) small to l>e the factor contributing to dis- 
persion, and that dispersion should occur in free ether if Cauchy’s 
theory were correct. 

Neuman in 1841 introduced the idea of a reciprocal action be- 
tween the ether and material particles and O’Brien in 1844 made 
use of absorption, and missed by a narrow margin a prediction of 
anomalous dispersion, which was discovered by Le Roux in 1862, 
and promptly forgotten, until some time after its rediscovery by 
Christiansen and the investigations of Kundt in 1870 and 1871. 

The discovery of anomalous dispersion, and the relation existing 
between absf)rption and dispersion, put the matter in a new light. 
The refractive index of a medium, which exercised strong selective 
absorption, was found to increase rapidly as the absorption band 
was approached from the region of longer wave-lengths. This made 
it seem extremely probable that the dispersion of so-called trans- 
parent media was due to absorption bands in the ultra-violet; in 
other words, that there was no essential difference between normal 
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and anomalous dispersion, the former being only a special case of 
the latter, the observations being restricted to a range of wave- 
lengths too narrow to show any anomalies. 

As was pointed out by Lord Rayleigh, the foundation of the 
modem theory of dispersion was in reality laid by Maxwell in 
the form of a question propounded in an examination paper. ^ 
The same idea subsequently occurred to Sellineier, who has always 
been regarded as the founder of the theory. Scllmeier sought for 
the cause of dispersion in the vibrations of the atoms of the mole- 
cule caused by the repeated impacts of the light-waves. These 
atoms would naturally have free-periods of vibrations of their own, 
and would be set in motion by the light-waves exactly as a tuning- 
fork is set in vibration by waves of sound. 

Sellmeier deduced a formula which is practically identical with 
a special case of the more recent electromagnetic dispersion for- 
mula, and which represents the dispersion for those wave-lengths 
for which the medium is comparatively transparent, z.c. on both 
sides of the absorption band. Within the region of absorption it 
breaks down, for reasons which will appear presently. Sellmeier’s 
formula was as follows: 


n*=l+ 


x»-x/ 


in which n is the refractive index for wave-length X, and Xm the 
wave-length in ether of light of the same fnxiuency as that of the 
absorbing atom. If more than one absorption band exists, the 
formula takes the form 


the sununation being taken for as many terms as there are atoms 
of different periods. 

The trend of a dispersion curve traced by this formula is shown 
in Pig. 282 for a medium having two absorption bands. The 
portion ABC is the portion obsen^ed in the case of transparent 
media in the visible and ultra-violet regions, the part AB being 
done represented by the Cauchy formula. The portion AX can 
be observed in the infra-red, while Cauchy’s formula would predict 
Ab for the region. 

P<Mr a medium in which the refractive index is governed by a 
single absorption band (very nearly true for sodium vapor as wc 
shaOsee). In the case of very long waves the denominator of the 

^ C^mbt CaUndatt lSe9» tlatb. THpot Exam. 
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Sellmeier formula becomes approximately equal to X*, and we have 



which, if D is small, as in the case of a gas, does not differ much 
from unity. As X decreases the value of the fraction X*/X*— X«,* 



Fia. 282 


increases, becoming infinite when X==Xw. For values of X less 
than X,« the sign of the tenn changes, and we have values of n, 
which are less than unity, the lowest values being for wave- 



Fia. 2S3 


lengths close to the 
absorption band; as X 
decreases n increases, 
becoming unity for 
infinitely short waves. 
1'he fonn of the curve 
is shown in Fig. 283. 
As we shall see later 
on, the Sellmeier for- 
mula represents most 
|K»rfectly the disper- 
sion of sodium vapor, 
in which the refrac- 
tion and dispersion 


are due almost en- 


tirely to the influence of a single absorption band (in reality a 
close double band). 

If we confine our attention to the region AB of the curv^e, we 
that the dispersion here is normal, the refractive index increas- 
ing with decreasing X, and the curve conviex towards the axis of 
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abscissae, as is the case with all ordinary transparent media for 
visible radiations. The decrease in refractive index occurs when 
we pass across the absorption band, in the above case the drop 
being very sudden. A further decrease in the value of X causes an 
increase in «, the curve now being concave towards the axis of ab- 
scissae. The dispersion here is normal in that n increases as X 
decreases, but it differs from the dispersion along the branch AB 
in that the rate of change of n with X l)ecomes less as X Ix^comes 
less, while along AB the rate of change of n with X increases as 
X decreases. This is due to the fact that in the former case we are 
receding from the absorption band, while in the latter we are 
approaching it. 

The dispersion of glass or water, for example, is represented by a 
curve of fonn similar to AH, consequently we may infer that an 
absorption band in the ultra-violet is responsible for the dispersion. 
Curves of the form CD are never found for ordinary transparent 
media in the visible spectrum. If, however, the investigations are 



carried into the infra-red region, we find frequently that the curve, 
which in the visible region of the spectrum was convex towards the 
axis of abscissae, eventually becomes concave in this direction, 
indicating that an absorption band is being approached. The curve 
fluorite (Fig. 284) is an example. 

The Sellmeier formula represents the refractive index of an 
ahaorbing medium to a high degree of approximation if not ap- 
iflied to the frequencies near the centre of the absorption band. 
If we obtain n=a « . 

Helndiolta was the first to employ two fundamental equations. 
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one representing the propagation of the light, the other the vibra- 
tion of the resonators or absorbing atoms or molecules and showed 
that if a damping factor (or friction term as it was called) was 
inserted in the equation representing the oscillation of the reso- 
nator, the refractive index curve on the long-wave-length side of 
the absorption band rose to a maximum value and then descended 
joining the branch on the short-wave-length side, as shown in 
Fig. 285, the refractive index being unity for X = X«. 

Helmholtz assumed the medium made up of molecules between 
which the ether, made up of much smaller particles, freely pene- 
trated. The atoms of the molecule were regarded as capable of 
vibration about a position of equilibrium, and were coupled to the 
ether particles by forces similar to those existing between the 
ether particles. Any displacement of the ether particles, as by a 
light-wave, causes a displacement of the atoms between the ether 
particles themselves. When a wave enters the medium, it is con- 
sidered as propagated through the agency of the ether alone; that 
is, then' is no direct propagation of a disturbance from molecule 
to molecule or from atom to atom. Helmholtz considered that the 
molecule remained at 
rest, but that the atom 
could be displaced 
from its position of 
equilibrium by the vi- 
bration of the ether, 
and when so displaced 
wjis drawn back by a 
force of restitut ion pro- 
port ional to the dis- 
placement. Though 
the atoms are inde- 
t^endent of each other, and each is free to vibrate by itself, they 
will, when disturbed in succession by a passing wave, have dis- 
placements which collectively fonn a wave-curve, just as chips 
floating on water waves, though not transmitting the waves, will 
\ye arranged in the form of the wave-curve though in this case there 
is no force of restitution tending to draw back the displaced chips. 

To explain absorption Helmholtz considered that the vibration 
of the atom was accompanied by something analogous to friction, 
otherwise the energy taken out of the light would be given back 
to the ether and there would be no absorption. 

The velocity with which waves are propagated through a me* 
dium can be determined in tenns of the elasticity and density of 
the medium. The measure of the elasticitysis the force of restitu* 
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abscissae, as is the case with all ordinary transparent media for 
visible radiations. The decrease in refractive index occurs when 
we pass across the absorption band, in the above case the drop 
being very sudden. A further decrease in the value of X causes an 
increase in «, the curve now being concave towards the axis of ab- 
scissae. The dispersion here is normal in that n increases as X 
decreases, but it differs from the dispersion along the branch AB 
in that the rate of change of n with X l)ecomes less as X Ix^comes 
less, while along AB the rate of change of n with X increases as 
X decreases. This is due to the fact that in the former case we are 
receding from the absorption band, while in the latter we are 
approaching it. 

The dispersion of glass or water, for example, is represented by a 
curve of fonn similar to AH, consequently we may infer that an 
absorption band in the ultra-violet is responsible for the dispersion. 
Curves of the form CD are never found for ordinary transparent 
media in the visible spectrum. If, however, the investigations are 



carried into the infra-red region, we find frequently that the curve, 
which in the visible region of the spectrum was convex towards the 
axis of abscissae, eventually becomes concave in this direction, 
indicating that an absorption band is being approached. The curve 
fluorite (Fig. 284) is an example. 

The Sellmeier formula represents the refractive index of an 
ahaorbing medium to a high degree of approximation if not ap- 
iflied to the frequencies near the centre of the absorption band. 
If we obtain n=a « . 

Helndiolta was the first to employ two fundamental equations. 
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of small mass, suspended from an elastic rod clamped in a vise. 
The large pendulum excites the smaller by impulses fed to it 
through the rod. 

The object of making one of small mass is to eliminate its effect 
on the other. Two steel balls, of very different masses suspended 
by threads answer every purpose. The smaller can be damped by 
a wire attached to its base which dips to a variable depth in a 


glass of water. If the 
damping is small or 
equal to zero, time is 
required for the estab- 
lishment of a steady 
state. Fig. 286 from 
PohUs book shows the 
variation of the ampli- 
tude of the forced vi- 
bration with the fre- 
quency (as fraction of 
natural frequency i^o) of 
the exciting force of 
constant amplitude. 

The free vibrations 
with various values of 
the damping factor are 
shown in the upper in- 
sert at right. The ratio 
of two successive ampli- 
tudes of the free vibra- 
tion is K the damping 
ratio, the natural loga- 
rithm of which is A the 
logarithmic decrement. 
These curves show that 
the amplitude of the 
forced vibration in- 
creases rapidly as the 
frequency of the excit- 
ing impulse approaches 



.5 1.0 1.5 t. tJ5 

Frequency qf Excitation 


Fig. 286 


the natural period of the vibrator, passing through a maximum 
when the two periods agree. This maximum has its largest value 
for the condition of smallest damping (curve A corresponding to 
curve A in the inset). The phase relation between the two vibra- 
tions is shown by the lower part of Fig. 286, abscissae being the fre- 
quency ratio vjvot and ordinates the phase dfeplacement in degrees. 
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We see that for small values of p (i^o being the natural frequency) 
the phases agree, the two pendulums swinging together. As p 
increases the vibrator lags behind the exciting force, the phase 
displacement being 90® when p=:pn after which it incresises with 
further increase of p approaching (as 3 antotically) the value of 180®. 

With a small damping factor the change of phase occurs most 
rapidly in the immediate vicinity of the value vo, while with heavy 
damping it is spread out over a greater range of p values as shown 
by the three curves which were made by Pohl from observations 
on his damped balance wheel. With no damping at all there will 
be an abrupt change of phase from 0 to 180® at the point i^o that 
is when we pass through the point of exact resonance, or in optics 
the centre of the absorption band. This phenomenon can be ob- 
served by adding a second light pendulum to our elastic bar, mak- 
ing one slightly longer, the other slightly shorter than the heavy 
pendulum. After the system has settled down to a steady state 
the lighter pendulums will Ix^ seen to l^e swinging in opposite 
directions. Or we may show the phenomenon with a single pen- 
dulum, holding the cord in the hand. If we move the hand to-and- 
fro with a slower frequency than that of the pendulum, the pen- 
dulum will swing in phase with the hand while if the motion of 
the hand is at a higher frequency the pendulum swings in a 
direction opposite to that of the hand. 

We can apply this result to the phenomenon of optical disper- 
sion at once. Inasmuch as the modification of the velocity of light 
depends upon the phase relationship between the vibrations of the 
li^t and those of the atoms or electrons, it is clear that with small 
damping the modification of velocity will be appreciable only for 
frequencies in the immediate vicinity of the natural frequency (dis- 
persion of sodium vapor at low pressure, for example) which will Ixj 
discussed presently. Damping may result from radiation (scattered 
by the oscillators) or from collisions with other molecules. 

In our optical problems the oscillators may be dipoles, that is 
molecules or atoms in which the “centreij of gravity'^ of the + 
and — electrical charges (or more properly electrical centres) are 
not in coincidence. Vibrations will be excited in such a molecule 
by the alternating electric force of the light, and the molecule 
will reSmit or scatter the light. We will now consider this scattering. 

Molecular Scattering. — In the Chapter on Scattering of Light 
we confined our study to the phenomena exhibited by the scattere^i 
radiations and we will now consider molecular scattering with 
regard to its effect on the propagation of the light-waves.^ 

.f Sctterins to ref. index fint treated by Lord Rayleigh, Mag • 
e, 47..ld99. • 
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Suppose the circle in Fig. 287 represents the molecule or dipole 
and that polarized light with its electric vector in the direction of 
the double-headed arrow is incident from the right. Scattered 
polarized waves will be emitted as shown with maximum amplitude 
in a plane at 90® to the electric vector of the incident light (^=90®) 
and of zero amplitude in the two directions indicated by the dotted 
arrows for which 6=0, The ampli- 
tude in other directions is propor- 
tional to sin 6, 6 l)eing the angle 
between the scattered ray and the 
electric vector of the incident light 
at the origin (the dotted arrow). 

Schuster^s treatment of this 
scattering and its effect in modify- 
ing the velocity of the light, i.e, 
causing refraction, is as follows: 

Let the original light be defined by 
some vector R cos (wt — lx) in which 
X is measured from the molecule. 

The corresponding vector in the scattered light at a distance r may 
be written in the form AR (sin Sfr) cos in which 

n'presents a possible change of phase at the dipole. 

Writ ing a for cot — /r, 

since cos (a— iS) == cos a cos /3+’sin a sin 

A cos {(jot'-lr) cos ^^A sin sin 0 

and writing Ai for i4 cos 0 and +Bi for A sin p (see diagram in 
Fig. 287) we have for the scattered vector 

(1) [A I cos sin {(at — lr)] 

the factor Bi indicating the phase change. 

Taking the square of the amplitude as the measure of intensity 
or energy, and noting that the average value of sin* 6 over the 
whole sphere is we have, as the total energy 

( 2 ) iiir(Al+B\)R^ 

which is derived from the incident beam. 

If parallel rays traverse 1 sq. cm. of thickness dx of a medium 
containing N molecules per c.c. and R^ be the energy passing into 
this area per sec., the coefficient which measures the gradual 
weakening of the beam due to scattering, is defined by 

or -dR*=kdxB*. 

B* dx 



Fia. 287 


(3) 
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A layer of thickness dx and unit cross section contains Ndx mole* 
cules and scatters energy 


|7r(A*+5*)iNr/2*dx= -d/2* 

(4) hence 

In the direction of the incident light, and no other, the scattered 
radiations will cooperate in the formation of a plane-wave propa- 
gated along with the incident waves, since a displacement of one 
of the dipoles will have no influence on the ultimate phase at a 
given point if the scattered ray is in the direction in which the 
wave is propagated. The effect of the radiations from the layer dx 
at a point 0 at distance p from dx is, by the Fresnel-Huygens prin- 
ciple, equal in magnitude to half that of the first zone of area TrpX 
and the phase of the resulting vibration is that corresponding to a 
distance p+X/4, the effect of the scattered light at 0 thus being a 
plane-wave, which we will call the synthetic wave. 

(5) [Ai sin {(at—lp) — Bi cos {bii—lp)]R\Ndx 
of amplitude ARKNdx and phase i3+7r/2 


which is to be combined with the incident wave, which at the 
point 0 is /2 cos (wt—lp). 

The temn in Bi indicates a diminution in amplitude while the 
term in A i indicates a chahge of phase, 
la Fig. 288 AB represents the amplitude /2, and phase of the 

incident wave, BC the 
^ amplitude and phase 
^ of the synthetic wave, 
which we resolve into 
two components 
Fia. 288 (dotted) one of ampli- 

tude A\H\Ndx which 
alters the phase of the primary wave, the other of amplitude 
^BiRXNdx which decreases the amplitude of the primary wave, 
the resultant vibration AC being retarded in phase by the small 
an^e A# which can be represented by its sine, or approximately 



^^_ AyR\Ndx 


AiKNdx. 


If the layer dx were uniform in its properties and had a refractive 
index n, it would cause a retardation of the incident light of 
(nr-l)ctr the equivalent of a phase alteration of 2ir(n-l)dxfK. 

fix 

,,(Eqaati]ig: 2Tr{n-l)—=Ai\Ndx 

A 
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shows that the medium behaves as one having refractive index n if 

(6) 27r(n-l)=iliXW. 

The proportional diminution in amplitude is Bi\Ndx, 
i,e, R(l-e) i(e=Bi\Ndx. 

And the diminution of energy or intensity is 

/e*(l~€)2=/e(l~26+€*) 

in which c* can be neglected as a small quantity. The diminution 
of energy is thus twice the diminution of amplitude or 2Bi\Ndx. 

In all cases of more immediate interest Bi is small compared 
with A I so that Hi* can be neglected in (4) which we now combine 
with (6) 

, _8_4 ._87r.Vr27r(n-l)l* 327 r*(n-l)* 

3 ' 3 L J 3 XW 

nearly the equivalent of the expression first deduced by Lord 
Rayleigh ^ for material particles. 

It is of interest to enquire what happens when the dipoles are 
so close together, and so uniformly distributed in space that 
lateral scattering is absent or nearly so, as a result of destructive 
interference. In this case we have as the vector representing the 
synthetic wave (into which all of the energy radiated by the di- 
poles goes), in Fig. 288 the vertical dotted arrow instead of BC. 
The phase retardation of the primary wave is practically the 
same as before, but as there is no component of the synthetic 
wave parallel to AB there is no lo.ss of amplitude. From this it 
appears that ihe effect of lateral scattering is to alter slightly the 
phase of the synthetic wave, rotating the dotted vertical vectror 
to the position BC. In other words the refractive index is the same 
regardless of the arrangement of the dipoles in space. Lord 
Riiyleigh laid the foundations of this manner of treating refrac- 
tion and dispersion in his paper on the effect of irregularly arranged 
obstacles, small in comparison to the wave-length, on the propa- 
gation of light. Planck, a few years later published a series of papers 
dealing with scattering in its relation to absorption, showing that 
damping of the vibration could Ixi fully accounted for by scattering. 
The further developments are due to Schuster, Ewald, Esmarch, 
Natanson and Hcrzfeld. We will now consider the ph 3 rsical proc- 
esses involved from a non-mathematical point of view. The 
secondary or scattered waves are all that we need to account for* 
refraction and dispersion. These secondary waves constitute the 
light scattered, by all transparent media when traversed by ft 

^PhU. Mao.. 6, 47 , 1899 . 
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primaiy beam, which is usually referred to as the Rayleigh 
scattering, the blue color of the sky being the most conspicuous 
example of the phenomenon. We are familiar with this lateral 
diffuse scattering, which one might suppose played no direct part 
in modif 3 ring the velocity of the light, but there is, in addition to 
this, and depending upon it, a cooperative effect of a curious kind 
which is the factor l 3 dng at the bottom of all refraction and dis- 
persion effects. The secondary waves, in the direction of the primary 
beamy combine to produce a wave of the same type tis that of the 
primary wave, that is, if a system of plane-waves is traversing the 
medium, the secondary waves from the oscillators cooperate in 
the production of another set of plane-wa\'es which run along 
parallel to the original waves, “synthetic waves” we shall call 
them, to differentiate them from the diffuse radiation w^hich goes 
off in lateral directions. These waves, by their interference with 
the primary waves, are the cause of refraction, dispersion and 
attenuation, by which we mean the weakening of the light by 
lateral scattering, as distinguished from absorption in which the 
energy is transformed into heat. 

We have just seen that the phase of a mechanical oscillator lags 
behind the phase of the exciting vibration by an amount increasing 
from zero for low frequencies to the value of 90® when v=Po 
(the condition for resonance) and then increases to 180® for high 
frequencies. 

The phase of the synthetic waves, built up from the radiations 
of the oscillators, lags 90® behind that of the oscillators (in the 
same way that the phase of the wave, built up from the secondary 
waves in the manner imagined by Huygens and Fresn^, is a quarter 
erf a period behind that calculated as a direct propagation along a 
ray), consequently we obtain the phase of the synthetic wave by 
adding 90® to the phase lag of the oscillator with respect to the 
primary wave. 

We will now consider a medium, say a gas, made up of dipoles, 
traversed by plane-waves of gradually changing frequency. The 
dipoles wiU be thrown into forced vibrations, and emit scattered 
radiation, the amplitude of which will increase as the frequency 
of the light approaches that of the dipoles. This scattering of 
radiation reduces the amplitude of the light traversing the medium, 
and the qmthetic waves, the amplitude and phase displacement 
of which with respect to the primary waves varies according to 
tlm frequency, continuously retard or advance the phase of the 
primaiy waves, which is the equivalent of a change of velocity 
Hie loss of energy by scattering can he termed “attenuation’’ to 
(ffsHoguislr it from a\)8orption, in which the energy abstracted 
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from the light is changed into heat. The curve in Fig. 289 repre- 
sents the phase lag of the dipoles with respect to the light, the 
angular values for frequencies ut, v^, pq natural frequency of 
dipoles), Pzf Pi being given at the right, while the amplitudes and 
phases of the synthetic wave for the frequencies Pi, Pz, pq (where 
largest amplitude occurs) pz and Pi are indicated by the dotted 
arrows on the phase lag curve, their phase retardations being given 



at the left, obtained by adding 90® to the values at the right. The 
amplitude values are found as follows. (Treatment by Herzfeld.) 

The amplitude of a forced vibration is proportional to 1/vo*— v*, 
i^o Ixjing the dipole frequency and p the frequency of the light. 

On the low frequency side the amplitude of the dipole approaches 
the small finite value I/pq^ with decreasing p^ while on the high 
frequency side it approaches 0, as shown by curve a Fig. 290. 

If the amplitude of the scattered wave were proportional to the 
dipole amplitude we should have a condition contrary to Rayleigh’s 
Ijiw, according to which short waves are more powerfully scat- 
tered than long. The amplitude of an electromagnetic wave is, 
however, proportional to the acceleration &nd not the amplitudOi 
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i.e. to v*/vo*— V* which gives curve 6, the Rayleigh scattering being 
0 for low frequencies, and increasing with increasing frequency. 
For the amplitude of the synthetic waves we have curve c, ob- 
tained by dividing v^jvi?—v^ by v, since the combination of long 
waves to form a synthetic wave is more efficient than the combina- 
tion of short waves. 

If we are to represent the amplitude of the synthetic wave by a 
vector which is to be combined with the vector of the primary 
light to account for refractive index, we must consider the thick- 
ness of the layer of dipoles to be proportional to the wave-length 
of the light, i.e. we must consider a different thickness for each of 

the five frequencies. We 
therefore multiply the 
value vlvo'^-‘P^ by X, 
which gives v\jvi?—v^ 
= c/po^^v^ which gives 
a curve similar to curve 
“a,’' i.e. our vectors are 
to be taken proportional 
to the amplitudes of the 
dipoles. These vectors 
for the five frequencies 
in question are shown 
by the arrows on the 
curve in Fig. 2S9, the 
one at pi having a small 
finite value and the one 
at Pi having 0 value. 
Their phases are indi- 
cated at the left, and the maximum amplitude is at I'n of course. 
These we compound with a vector representing the wave which is 
traversing the medium, the amplitude and phase of which is 
represented by the horizontal lines in the lower left-hand figures. 

For the frequency Pi the phase lag of the synthetic wave is 
dightly greater than 90® as given in the figure. This can be seen 
frOTi the circumstance that if we combine a 90® vector with the 
vector representing the light, we find the amplitude increased 
instead of diminished. The lag is a little greater than 90® due to 
the radiation damping of the dipoles, and we accordingly com- 
pound the vector representing the synthetic wave with that of 
the primary wave as shown by the lower diagram at the left for pi. 
The resultant is the dotted line representing the phase and am- 
jditudp otthe light as modified by the synthetic wave, for it must 
be ^i^embered that & progressive retardation of the phase of 
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a wave-train such as occurs here, is the equivalent of a slower 
propagation. We will assume the refractive index corresponding 
to this retardation of the wave to be n= 1.1. We can resolve the 
small vector into two components as in Fig. 288, the horizontal 
one causing the attenuation of the light. This makes it appear as 
though the decrease of amplitude were caused by interference of 
the synthetic wave with the primary wave, and this is a legitimate 
way of looking at the matter. We must remember, however, that 
when there is a decrease of intensity due to interference, we must 
find out where the lost energy goes. In the present case it goes 
into the diffusely scattered radiation. 

Advancing the frequency to V 2 we find a greater reduction of 
amplitude and retardation of phase, indicated by the increased 
length and counterclockwise rotation of the dotted arrow which 
causes moderate attenuation and a higher value of n, say 1.3. 
Coming now to the exciting fre^iuency m (the natural frequency 
of the dipole) we find the vectors opposed (180® phase-difference). 
Here we have very powerful scattering and attenuation of the 
light, but no effect on its phiuse which means n = 1. For the next 
higher frequency va the phase lag is 225®, which is the equivalent 
of an advance of 135® on the next following wave, consequently 
the phjise of the wave-train is advanced, corresponding to a value 
of n less than one, say n = .7. The attenuation is moderate and 
of the siwne value as at the frequency ^' 2 . Lastly at the phase 
lag is 270® but the amplitude is 0 and « = 1. The general trend of 
the curve representing n as a function of p is given at the right of 
the lower figure. No attempt has lxK*n made to make the figures 
exact in this presentation which is to l)e regarded merely as an 
assistance in visualizing the mechanism by which attenuation and 
dispersion arc brought about. 

Refraction and Dispersion. — Consider now the case of an atom 
consisting of a positively charged core surrounded by a system of 
negatively charged electrons, or a molecule made up of a positively 
charged atom and my two atoms with negative charges, such as 
CO 2 . If in the normal state the “ centre of gravity ” of the negative 
charges (or more properly the electrical centre) does not coincide 
with that of the positive charge, the atom or molecule is termed a 
natural dipole. If the electrical centres coincide, they will be 
displaced in an electric field and we then have an indu^ dipole. 
If the magnitude of the displacement is independent of the orienta- 
tion of the molecule in the electric field it is said to be isotropic; 

<lepcndent on orientation, anisotropic. The moment jyi of a 
natural dipole, in which we will assume the electric centre of q 
electrons each of charge e separated by a distance I from the 
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charge is n=^qd. The presence of natural dipoles can be shown 
experimentally by measuring the dielectric constant at different 
temperatures, since such molecules orient themselves in the field. 
This orientation may be upset wholly or in part by molecular 
impacts, the effects of which increase with rise of temperature. 

In the case of induced dipoles, if E is the strength of the electric 
field in the medium, ^qe the displaced charge, / the force acting 
between the displaced charges for unit displacement and I the 
displacement for which the forces of separation and restitution are 
in equilibrium, we can write 

qeE=fl 

and the induced moment 


p-qel= —j—^aE 

in which a is the Polarizability. This induced polarization makes 
the field-strength E in the medium less than the field-strength D 
in a vacuum, since in the ca.se of, say, a plate condenser with the 
medium between the plates, the + charges of the molecules are all 
turned towards the plate with a negative charge, and the negative 
plate thus has an induced + charge 
on its lower side while the -f- plate has 
a negative charge (Fig. 291). The ratio 
DIE= € is called the dielectric constant. 

In the case of a plate condenser in 
vacuum with surface density of charge 
8, the field strength between the plates 
is D = 4x8. If the plates are immersed 
in a medium, it becomes polarized, and 
polarization charges of surface density 
8p develop on the plate, so that we have an opposing field iirSp 
directed against the original field 4x8. The resultant field strength 
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or the expression for the dielectric constant becomes 



1 + 


4xS 




The diqilaoement in a medium due to force E is 
Z)«iE+4xP 

in which P is the polaifsation in unit volume. If is the numlx r 
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of molecules in unit volume and p the polarization of a single 
molecule 


or 


D^E+iirNp 

e=l+4irAr|=n*. 


( 1 ) 


Thus far we have considered a dielectric between the plates of a 
condenser subject to a steady field which produces polarization of 
the medium. If the field is suddenly removed the displaced + and 
— electric centres of the molecules return to their normal positions, 
executing vibrations in the process, so that the medium exhibits 
polarizations of decreasing magnitude. This is the circumstance 
which modifies the frequency of the oscillatory discharge of a con- 
denser when a dielectric is introduced between the plates. 

The equation of motion for the case in which the field has been 
removed is 




( 2 ) 


in which M is the combined mass of the vibrating electrons in the 
molecule. 

If now the medium is subjected to the alternating electric force 

„ „ 2Tt 

i^ = j?ocos -=r 


in which Eo is the amplitude’’ or maximum value of the force 
M^+fx^qeE 

there will be a periodic polarization represented by 
x^A co8-=r 


(3) 


and differentiating and substituting in (3) 

. 2rt . 2frt „ 2irt 

cos "Y +M cos -Y ^qeEo cos -y* 


(4) 


R«ftction 'of inertia 


Reaction of 
elastic force 


l]'or fast vibrations the inertia term is larger than the elastic, 
while for slow vibrations the reverse is true. The inertia reaction is 
J’^'tnrded 180® on the reaction of the elastic force, as shown by the 
-- and + signs. 
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Dividing (4) by cos 2irljT gives 



. _ geEo _ qeE{ 


/-M 


Att^ 47rW( 


[nti) 


J»2/ 


Now //4 tW is the reciprocal of the square of the periodic time of 
the free vibration of the medium, i.e. of the oscillators, since 
(2T/ro)»=//M; 


hence 


qeEg 

47rW _ qeEa /e;\ 

To* 


As we have seen from (1) n*--l = 47rPo/JS^o and Po^^qeNAf in 
which A is the amplitude of the polarization, q the numlxjr of 
vibrating electrons in the molecule, and N the number of molecules 
in unit volume. 

Substituting for Pq and giving to A its value as defined by (5), 
we have now* 


q^e^N 


( 6 ) 


This is the dispersion formula as developed by Drude and Voigt in 
which polarization is represented by quasi-elastically bound elec- 
trons thrown into forced vibrations. The dielectric constant takes 
its correct value from the formula when we put p very small in 
emnparison to Po, i.e. operate with infinitely long waves 


€-1 = 


Nq^e^ , 

a -00) 


(7) 


which shows that e becomes larger as po diminishes, i.e, as the 
electrons are less firmly bound. Dispersion formula (6) holds, 
however, only for regions not too near the natural frequency: On 
the low frequency (long X) side of the resonance frequency w<‘ 
have n>l, rising in value as p increases, and becoming infinite for 
F«j^. Here there is a change of phase of 180® for the vibration 
.with respect to the wave, and with further increase of Pf n comes 
up from - « approaching the value 1 for veiy high 

* Or if wvwritet a« k often done in dispersion treatments *4 « 2rss anf 
Sr/f. we have n*-l-(4#«^iV)/lAr(wo*-w*)J. 
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The form of the curve is shown in Fig. 292. This means that for 
verjAlong waves the refractive index is equal to the square root of 
the dielectric constant, while for very short waves its value is 
unity. The physical explanation of this difference is that for slow 
frequencies there is a vibration of the 
dipole while for high frequencies the 
charges remain practically at rest, 
they are unable to respond. This ac- 
counts for the absence of refraction in 
the case of X-rays. It will now be 
shown that the difficulty with the in- 
finite value of the refractive index 
which is approached as we apply the 
formula to values of p nearer and 
nearer to pq (from the low frequency 
side) and its imaginary value on the other side of pq is taken care 
of by the introduction of a damping factor. 

The Damping Factor. — The dispersion formula as developed 
in the last section holds only for regions of the spectrum outside 
of the absorption band. The damping factor was omitted since a 
clearer conception of physical processes is obtained by this simpli- 
fication, If a damping factor is introduced, as was first done by 
Helmholtz, we obtain a formula applicable to all frequencies. In 
this extension of the development the exponential method of 
representing harmonic motion, and the use of complex quantities 
will Ixj employed. 

We write in place of equation (3) 



Mx+47r*3f = geEoC**^**'* 


. qeEo 

4w^M(po^ — p^) 




The equation of motion, with a damping term introduced is 

Mx+4v^M »'o*x+27ri''x= gcEHC**"**'* (10) 

2 !®!! ( 11 ) 

2'kp* is the damping factor, which is proportional to the velocity 
v' lieing the frequency corresponding to the “half width’* of the 
absorption line, t.c. the frequency difTerence between the two fre- 
quencies corresponding to the points at which the intensity of the 
band itifti fallen to one-half of its value at the centre. 

Now 4 /Bo is the ratio of the dipole amnlitude of the atom or 
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molecule, to the amplitude of the electric force, and qex corresponds 
to pin equation (1). Making this substitution in (1) we have 


n‘- l+4TiVge 

Wntmg 


by (11). 


which multiplied by its complex conjugate gives 


n*— 


>^0' 


,2-»2_Vv/„ 


(l^O® 

And separating the real from the imaginary 


n*— 1=/> 


V(s 






( 12 ) 


The Complex Refractive Index. — To make the dispersion 
formula take care of the regions of the spectrum which are strongly 
absorbed it must be completed by the introduction of the absorp- 
tion coefficient k. This is most conveniently done as follows: 


Let 



represent the displacement in a medium of refractive index n, in 
the case of no absorption, .4 being the amplitude and e to the power 
indicated corresponding to cos 2Tr(ilT- nxl\). The amplitude de- 
creases however with the advance of the wave if there is absorption, 
and we accordingly write A as the function of x associated with 
absorption. 




amplitude 




ud writing 


2im 






in idiid> we have written A for n(l -m) ; A is caQid the flompl**'^ 
rrfndtive index, and ire see that the final equation is the same 
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(13) except that we have fi in place of n. Substitution of this 
in (12) gives n®— 2n*ix— n®K*--l, in place of n®— 1. (Amplitude de- 
creased in ratio of 1 : in traversing distance X.) The relation of 

K to k 18 k^2m. Equating the real parts gives 


Equating the imaginary 

2n®/c = 2p — 

(|'0®-|'®)® + J''V 


, 2 - 1/2 


(13) 

(14) 


The summation sign in the two equations makes them applicable 
to media having more than one absorption band, the summation 
l)eing for as many terms as there are bands. 

Experunental Proof of Dispersion Formula. — In the earlier 
treatments of dispersion experimental verification of the formulae 
was sought chiefly in the case of solids and liquids. At the time 
there were no reliable data on the dispersion of gases over a wide 
spectral range, such as we have at the present time. 

As it is usually best to begin the study of any physical process 
with matter in its simplest condition, we will apply the formula 
to the dispersion of a monatomic gas, argon. 

Of especial interest is the question of whether q as determined, 
from observations of the refractive index, gives us the number of 
electrons in the molecule which contribute to the dispersion, and 
whether or not this number agrees with the number of loosely 
l)oiind or valence electrons. We can also calculate the value of I'o, 
the frequency of the absorption band. In the ciise of gases n dif- 
fers but little from unity and can be written n®— l=2(n-~l). The 
ratio of the charge to the mass of an electron c/m has been very 
accurately determined by Millikan and the number N is known, 
so that these values can be inserted in our dispersion formula. 
Homeml)ering that by M we represented the combined mass of 
the vibrating group of electrons in the atom, we write 


and have 


or writing 


M — qm 
I ge*V 

qe*N 


( 8 ) 


P 

2 






n-1 


( 9 ) 
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We require the values of the constants •p and vo the natural 
frequency of the dipoles. As we shall see presently we can cal- 
culate the wave-length of the absorption band (which gives us vo) 
from measurements of the dispersion. If we can determine it 
experimentally so much the better, but this is not always possible. 
The value of the constant p we determine in the same way, and 
since the value ejm is now very accurately known, we can calculate 
the value g, the number of electrons in each atom which cooperate 
in causing dispersion. These are called ‘'dispersion electrons" and 
under certain circumstances q may be equal to the number of the 
valence electrons of the chemist. The dispersion of argon has been 
determined by Quarder * from 2441 to 5782 A.U., and the values 
are well represented by the formula 

4.9981 • 10*^ 

” ^ 17953 

which gives for the wave-length corresponding to i^o, the ultra- 
violet absorption band, 708 A.U. and p=4.58. Cuthbertson in- 
vestigated the ultra-violet absorption of argon with a vacuum 
concave-grating spectrograph and found a broad region of ab- 
sorption beginning at 900 A.U. with the gas at 5.5 mms. pressure, 
and 687 with ,02 mm., with no return of transparency on the short- 
wave-length side. This is undoubtedly a continuous absorption 
band due to ionization of the atom, analogous to the continuous 
band below the head of the principal series of hydrogen, and ap- 
pears to be identified with the band which influences dispersion. 
He experimented with all of the rare gases and came to the con- 
clusion that in all the region of maximum absorption occurred at 
a higher frequency than that calculated from the dispersion for- 
mula. 

The close agreement between the observed and calculated values 
of n is shown in the following table: 


Argon 


Xm A.U. 

Obb . 

( n - l ) 10 « 

Cal. 

Dirr . 

2441 

303,78 

303.97 

4-.19 

2818 

300.38 

300.37 

-.01 

2981 

296.60 

296.28 

-.22 

3340 

291.82 

291.43 

-.19 

4276 

288.34 

286.26 

-.09 

6106 

6218 

283.79 

283.60 

283.03 

- f .13 

6700 

282.66 

282.77 

- h .22 

6782 . 

282.47 

282.86 

+.18 
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If more than one type of resonator is present, i.e, if we have 
tnore than one absorption band, the refraction is represented as a 
summation of terms similar to the one already developed. 



gem 

mw(po^ — v^) 


in which the q and vo values will differ in each term of the summa- 
tion, as many terms being taken as there are absorption bands or 
lines. 

If we include infra-red absorption bands, the q values deter- 
mined for them from the e/m ratio, come out hopelessly small, 
from which Drude concluded that these hands are due to the vibra- 
tion of entire atoms or ions. In this case the formula is written 




^MTr{Vr^ — V^) 


Vv and Vf being ultra-violet and infra-red frequencies and M the 
mass of the ion. 

Dispersion of Hydrogen. — As an example of the application 
of the formula to a diatomic gas, we may take the case of hydro- 
gen, the dispersion of which has been determined by Kim * from 
X=1854 to 5462. Schuler and Wolf found his results well repre- 
sented by the following formula 

0.75379 • lO*’ 0.919974 • 10*^ 

” ^ “ 16681.3 • 10130.5 - 10*’-!'* 


with X=734.5 A.U. and 942.6 A.U. 9 , = .69 

9j=.84 


Hydrogen 


X 

(n-l)10» 

Obs. 

Cal. 

Dmr. 

1854 

1759.96 

1760.29 

-f.33 

1862 

1755.41 

1755.74 

+.33 

1935 

1718.24 

1718.18 

-.06 

1990 

1693.95 

1693.73 

-.22 

2302 

1594.18 

1593.93 

-.25 

2379 

1576.81 

1576.68 

-.13 

2535 

1546.90 

1547.01 

+.11 

2753 

1515.00 

1515.15 

+.15 

2894 

1498.59 

1498.83 

+.24 

2968 

1491.01 

1491.33 

+.32 

3342 

1461.33 

1461.39 

+.06 

4047 

1427.41 

1427.45 

+.04 

4078 

1426.32 

1426.37 

+.05 

4350 

1417.33 

1417.72 

-.01 

5462 

1806.50 

1396.20 

+.30 


' Ann. der Phyt., e4, 866, 1621. 
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We shall see presently that in the case the vapors of the alkali 
metalSi the al^iption responsible for dispersion is practically 
restricted to that of the lines of the principal series, and that the 
greater part of the effect is due to the resonance line {D line doub- 
let). The continuous absorption which begins at the head of the 
series in the ultra-violet, has little or no effect on the dispersion. 
In the case of argon the reverse is true. If a two-member formula 
is used in calculating the n values, assigning to one vq the value of 
the resonance line of argon (X=1029 A.U.) and to the other the 
wave-length of the maximum of continuous absorption as cal- 
culated from the dispersion measurements (X=703 A.U.) the q 
value for the former is .025 and for the latter 4.59. This shows 
that the absorption at 1029 is extremely weak, for q can be regarded 
also as a measure of the intensity of absorption. 

Dispersion of Metal Vapors. — Results obtained with the va- 
por of the metal sodium furnishes one of the most striking ex- 
amples of the application of the fonnula, for q comes out equal to 
unity, corresponding to the single valence electron of the atom. 

A study of the dispersion of the vapor of metallic sodium was 
made by the author, in 1904, with a view of testing the dispersion 
* formula.' 

A« the phenomena exhibited by this vapor are among the most 
beautiful in physical optics, they will be considered in some detail. 

The i^paratus for showing the selective dispersion of the vapor 
is very easily prepared. Though glass tubes have sometimes been 
used in these experiments, their use is discouraged, as they are very 
liable to crack. 

Proeure a piece of thin steel tube 30 mms. in diameter and 40 cms. 
long, drill a small hole near one end and braze in a short piece of 
brass tubing. The wall of the steel tube should be as thin as pos- 
sible, to prevent heat conduction, a millimetre or less if possible. 

Close one end of the tube with a piece of thin plate glass cemented 
with sealing wax. To make an air-tight joint, the steel tube should 
be heated until the wax will melt when brought in contact wth it. 
Spread a layer of the wax around the end of the tube, warm the 
glass plate, and press it hrmly against the wax ring, first softening 
the latter with the Bunsen flame. Now go over the joint with a 
minute pointed gas flame burning at the tip of a glass tube drawn 
down to a point, until the wax runs into close contact with the 
glass. A joint properly made in this way will hold a cathode ray 
vacuom hours. 

A tube of pytex, or other glass of low expansion can be used 

* Wood. "AiQuaatitiitive Det^minstion of tho Anomalous Ditperaloii of Sodium 
Vapor;* Aa. Moff., Sept., 1*4. 
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in which case a metal ti|>ugh for holding the sodium should be 
made by sawing a longitudinal strip from a brass tube of such size 
•IS to slip easily into the glass tube. This prevents the molten 
metal from making contact with the glass. If it is not employed 
( he tube usually cracks if allowed to cool and then reheated. 

Mount the tube in a horizontal position in a clamp stand at the 
lu'ight of the slit of the spectroscope, which is to be used for viewing 
the phenomenon, and introduce eight or ten small pieces of clean 
dry sodium, pushing them down the tube one by one, so that they 
may lie side by side along the middle portion of the tube. Now 
close the other end with a piece of plate glass, in the same way. 
The tube should next be placed in communication with an air 
pump through a stopcock, which can be closed after the ex- 
haustion. A U mercury manometer between the tube and the stop- 
cock is useful as a means of getting the residual pressure of the 
hydrogen, correct, and as an indicator of leaks. If a metal tube is 
used strips of wet cotton should be wrapped around it near the 
ends, to prevent the sealing wax from softening, and water poured 
on from time to time. A strip of wet cotton laid along the top of 
the tube improves the conditions when using a metal tube. 

The under side of the tube is heated by a row of small flames, 
furnished by a burner, as shown in Fig. 293. The burner is made 



TO 




hy drilling a dozen or more minute holes in a piece of brass tubfng, 
closing the ends, and mounting it on a Bunsen burner. On heating 
liie tube the sodium vaporizes, and diffuses gradually to the cooler 
i)art8 of the tube. The metal contains a large amount of hydrogen, 
most of which should be removed by the pump. The flames should 
very low at the start, and raised gradually. A high vacuum 
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should not be used, for it is the presence of hydrogen at low pres- 
sure that makes the sodium vapor distribute itself in a non- 
homogeneous manner. A pressure of one or two centimetres can 
be used. The vapor is given off along the heated floor of the t^||, 
but its diffusion towards the cooler top is interfered with by^e 
residual gas in the tube. The vapor will be found to be very dense 
along the floor and highly attenuated along the top. This condi- 
tion can obtain only when some other gas is present to keep the 
pressure balanced. 

The sodium vapor is therefore the optical equivalent of a prism, 
for the amount of it traversed by the light increases as we pass 
from the top to the bottom of the tube; the equivalent of a prism 
with its refracting edge horizontal, resting upon its base. The 
deviation of the rays will be gradual, however, jus in the non- 
homogeneous media described in the Chapter on Refraction. The 
density gradient is steeper near the bottom of the tube, and to 
secure good definition it is a good plan to place in front of the tube 
an opaque screen perforated with a horizontal slit, say 1 cm. in 
width, selecting the position of best definition. 

The arrangement of the apparatus is shown in Fig. 294. A hori- 
sontal slit is illuminated by focussing the sun or arc upon it, and 
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the emergent rays, rendered parallel by a lens, passed down the 
sodium tube. A second lens forms an image of the horizontal 
slit across the vertical slit of the spectroscope. This image should 
be carefully focussed, so that the spectrum appears as a brilliant 
narrow band with sharp edges. 

On heating the tube, the sodium prism deviates the rays of differ- 
ent wave-length up or down by different amounts, curving the 
q[)ectrum into two oppositely directed branches. The spectrum 
on the green side of the D lines will be found to bend down in the 
spectroscope, which means that the rays are deviated upwards in 
passing through the sodium tube, since the spectroscope inverts 
the image of its slit. This means that this phase velocity is greater 
in the sodium vapor than in vacuo, or the prism acts for these ray'^ 
like an air prism immersed in water. The red and orange region 
is deviated in the opposite direction; these rays are therefore 
mtarded by the vapoif 
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A photograph of the anomalously dispersed spectrum is shown 
in Fig. 295, and colored drawing on the Frontispiece, Fig. 3. 

If a metal tube is used it may be found that the performance of 
th^tul^ is improved by laying a long pad of wet cotton along the 
t4it This makes the temperature gradient steeper and facilitates 
the formation of the non-homogeneous vapor cylinder. A tube of 
the dimensions given should show the phenomenon on as great a 
scale as the photograph reproduced in Fig. 295. In this cjise the 



horizontal image of the slit, seen when the tube is cold, is most 
instructive to watch, and shows us at once that the sodium prism 
deviates some of the rays up and others down. 

If the electric arc is employed as the source of light, the extreme 
violet will be found to occupy the position of the undeviated image 
of the slit. Then comes the blue, sometimes in contact with the 
violet and sometimes slightly separated by a fine dark line, owing 
to the fact that the violet light comes from the fluted carbon band 
of the arc, which is separated from the blue by a comparatively 
dark region. Then comes a wide gap corresponding to light ab- 
sorbed by the sodium vapor in the blue-green region (the chan- 
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nelled spectrum), and above this a beautiful flare of color ranging 
from blue-green through grass-green to yellow. The red and orange 
portion of the spectrum is on the other side of or below the un- 
deviated image, forming another brilliant flare of color. iLis 
separated from the violet by a wide dark band, due to the abaM^ 
tion in the vicinity of the D lines. If the density of the vapor is 
increased by heating the tube to a higher temperature, the red flare 
extends lower down, grows fainter and finally fades away, owing 
to the presence of the fluted absorption bands in red. The green 
and blue persist, however, becoming more widely separated, but 
finally the green disappears almost entirely. It is best to arrange 
the gas cock so that the height of the flames can be controlled with- 
out leaving the eye-piece, for it is surprising how slight a change 
is necessary to completely alter the general appearance of the 
spectrum. 

To obtain this spectrum in its greatest splendor, it is best to use 
a tube of pyrex glass about 100 cms. long heated in the same way, 
containing fifteen or twenty small pieces of sodium. The tempera- 
ture gradient is steeper in a glass tube and the dispersion much 
more powerful. The flames may be turned up and down during the 
experiment, but they should never be turned quite out, for the tube 
will almost invariably crack on reheating after it has once cooled 
down. 

By emplo 3 dng a quartz spectrograph photographs were made of 
the anomalous dispersion at the ultra-violet lines 3303 and 2852. 

It is much less strong at 3303 and barely noticeable at 2852. 
These absorption lines all belong to the principal series of sodium, 
and they are spaced along the spectrum according to a definite law. 

Though we can measure the relative indices of the vapor by this 
method, we have no means of determining the absolute values, for 
the prism angle is unknown. 

Absolute values were, however, obtained by means of the inter- 
ferometer, by comparing and measuring the shifts of the fringes 
obtained by introducing a given amount of sodium vapor into the 
path of one of the interfering beams. A full description of the 
methods and apparatus employed will be found in the pape^ 
referred to. In brief, it consist^ in placing a sodium tube, elec- 
trically heated, between two of the mirrors of a Michelson interfer- 
ometer. Uniform heating was necessary in this case, as no pri»' 
matic action was desired. The instrument was illuminated with 
two sources of light, one a helium spectrum tube which gives us 
a bright yellow light, Dt, very near the sodium absorption banrl, 
the pther a spectroscope arranged to furnish a beam of approxi' 
mately monochromaitic light in any desired part of the spectrutu- 
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Two sets of fringes were thus formed, and the drifts of the systems 
were recorded by two observers as sodium vapor was formed in the 
tube. To obtain the dispersion very near the absorption band, 
the helium tube was placed in a powerful magnetic field, which 
caused the line to become double (with suitable arrangement of the 
apparatus). The two components were of very nearly the same 
wave-length, the distance between them being about of the dis- 
tance between the D lines, yet the dispersion of the vapor was so 
powerful that the two sets of fringes were displaced at rates so 
different that the fringes dis- 
appeared entirely at regular 
intervals, owing to their outr 
of-step” superposition. 

By emplo 3 dng the method 
of ‘‘crossed prisms,’^ relative 
determinations were made 
still closer to the D lines than 
the helium line. To see the 
effect close to and between 
the D lines, the tube should 
be only slightly heated, and 
a grating spectroscope em- 
ployed. As the vapor prism 
forms, we see presently the 
portions of the spectrum ad- 
jacent to the absorption lines 
curve away in opposite directions, as shown in Fig, 296. As the 
vapor becomes denser, the light disappears between the D lines, 
and we have the stage previously described. 

Absolute values of the refractive inde.x were obtained by heating 
the tube to a known temperature, measuring the length of the vapor 
column, and counting the fringe shift produced when monochro- 
matic light of known wave-length was used to illuminate the in- 
strument. 

The Refraction and Dispersion of Dense Sodium Vapor. — An 

attempt was made to make a table showing the refraction and 
dispersion of the vapor at the pressure corresponding to 644® C. 
At this pressure a column 8 cms. in length has a distinct blue color, 
and the absorption band at the D lines is broad enough to cut out a 
mgion over 30 A.U. in width, or five times the distance betw^een the 
lines. The fringe shifts for about thirty different wave-lengths, 
caused by heating the tube to 644®, were counted. Observations 
could not, of course, be made within the absorption band, but the 
values of n within this region could be calculate from observations 
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made with less dense vapor. The helium fringes became very faint 
when the vapor had acquired a density sufficient to give a shift of 
about 100 fringes, owing to the finite width of the helium line. 
They could be made distinct again by interposing a thick plate of 
optical glass in the air path of the interferometer, and the count 
continued. Other interesting points in regard to the behavior of the 
vapor will be found in the original paper. Shifts of 400 fringe- 
widths were obtained in this way. Beyond this point it was im- 
possible to go with helium light, the monochromatic constituents 
of the yellow line l)ocoming too much spread out by the dispersion 
of the vapor to Ik? brought together again by going out any farther 
in the system. The green mercurj' line was then used, with which 
shifts as high as oO fringes were observed, corresponding to a 
shift of 2500 helium fringes. In this case the vapor column glowed 
with an oninge-colored light. 

A few of the results obtained are recorded in the following table, 
wave-lengths in the first column, relative shifts with respect to the 
helium line in the second, and total shifts which would Ik? observed 
for a shift of 50 green mercury line fringes (X = 5460) in the third. 
The values in the second column are shifts corn?8ponding to a 
shift of 100 helium fringes. The shift for 5460 is seen to be 4, 
consequently at the high den.sity giving the shift of 50 fringes 
for this line the helium fringes would be shifted by 1()0X’^94 = 1250 
as given in the table. The refractive indices are given in the fourth 
column. 
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7500 

2 

25 

1.00012 


6200 

6 

75 

1.00029 

.000286 (cal.) 

6013 

14 

175 

l.(MK)66 


5960 

25 

313 

1.00116 


5916 

60 

750 

1.00297 


5875 He 

100 

1250 

0.9954 

.9958 (cal.) 

4848 

50 

625 

.9977 


5827 

25 

313 

.9988 


5460 Hg 

4 

50 

.990829 


4500 

1.4 

17.5 

.999951 

.999965 (cal.) 


For wave-lengths very near the D lines the following value s 
were obtained: 


X 

n (Ob8,) 

n (Cal.) 

X 

A 

6882 

.991 

.989 

5904 

1.01 

, 6686 

.974 

.975 

6899 

1.02 

6888.4 

.944 

.945 

5897 

1.09 

6889.6 

.6f4 

,697 

6896.4 

1.88 
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These observations were applied to the Sellmeier formula con- 
sidering the D lines as a single absorption band, the constant m 
being calculated from the n values for two widely separated wave- 
lengths 5460 and 5850, the values found being .000056 and .000054, 
a surprisingly close agreement. 

An inspection of the formula shows us that, according as we are 
on the red or blue side of the absorption l)and, the refractive index 
(s(iuared) is given by adding to (or subtracting from) unity the 
value of the constant m = 0.000055 multiplied by the fraction 

In the case of sodium vapor the value of the fraction may be 
several hundred or even thousand. In the case of X = 5S82 the 
fraction is 367, and yet the observed and calculated values agree 
closely. For X = 58884 the fraction is 1910; and for X = 5889.6 
we have a value as high as 3944. The product of tliese very large 
numbers and the small fraction 0.000055 give, however, values of 
the index w’hich are in close agreement with the observed values. 

Discrepancies occur in the immediate vicinity of the I) lines 
which can be explained in the following way: To get values in any 
way consistent with the obserxed values it was necessary to assign 
to Xw the value of the D 2 line, the mean value 5893 being too far 
removed from the wave-lengths in (juestion to give the requisite 
steepness to the curve. The calculaterl values, therefore, apply 
to a medium with a single band at Jh and witli a constant m = 
0.000055. This gives us a pretty good approximation to the ob- 
served curve, but the latter is due to the combined elTects of the 
bands Di and 7 ) 2 , the presence of the l)i baml tending to make the 
observed curve flatter than the calculated. A more correct ap- 
proximation could Ix) obtained by assigning to X„, a value inter- 
mediate betwetm />2 and 5893. i'he proper method of procedure 
would, of course, l)e to make use <»f two members in the dispersion 
formula, one for Di and the other for Ihj thus: 


n* = 1 + 




A few of the calculated values are included in the table. This was 
the first attempt at a qiuintitative pn)of of the dispersion formula 
for a medium of this nature. Revan * .subs(»(piently made similar 
obst^rvations with the other alkali metals, ineitsuring the dispersion 
tlie first four line^ of the series :ind using a formula of 8 terms in 
ike case of rubidium, on account of the very wide separation of the 
doublets. 

More recently Goldhammer has compared the values found 

*/Voc. Roy, Soc„ S3, 421. 1010; 8S, 68, lOU. 
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by the author with the calculated values using both a one-term 
fcnrmula in which the two D lines were considered as a single 
broad line 


, 139.475 10“ - , , 

^ ° 259.440-i0”-;« 

and a two-term formula considering the two D lines separately. 
The formula 


4.5391 • 10*^ 9.0782 • 10*< 

” ^ 258.894- 10”-»'»‘^259.418-»'»' 

His results show a much closer agreement between observed and 
calculated values than the earlier calculations, the superiority of 
the two-term formula as we near the D lines being apparent. A few 
of his values are given in the following table: 


X 

{n-l)10» 
Oaa- Wood 

(n-l)lO* 

Cal. prou (1) 

Cal. from (2) 

2260 

-1 

-.5 

-.5 

3270 

2 

1 

1 

3610 

3 

2 

2 

4500 

5 

4 

4 

5400 

16 

14 

14 

6700 

40 

40 

39 

6750 

50 

55 

53 

6807 

91 

94 

89 

5843 

150 

170 

157 

6850 

180 

200 

183 

5867 

310 

340 

310 

5877 

460 

530 

462 

5882 

920 

1010 

830 


The large discrepancies at 3270 and 3610 are doubtless due to the 
influence of the ultra-violet absorption line at 3300, while the wave- 
length 2260 is below the head of the series. The values for q\ 
and qt (page 490) calculated from these values are .3 and .6, their 
sum being nearly 1 corresponding to one electron. 

The *‘Hacken-Methode.” — The method of studying the anoma- 
lous dispersion of gases and vapors was greatly improved in 1912 
hy Roschdestwenski.^ He employed at first a method due to 
iSiccianti, focussing an image of the horizontal interference 
fringes of a white light source on the slit of a spectroscope. The 
. Qjectrum then appears traversed by horizontal ^rk bands, and if 
a diqieising medium is introduced into one of the optical paths, the 
bands will be bent up or down according to circumstances. At an 
abiorptaon band, where the refractive index changes, for exampi^) 

iAnn.derPhifi.,$9,d(A, 
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from values greater to values less than unity, the dark bands will 
be bent up on one side, and down on the other, curving in opposite 
directions to the right and left of the band as shown in Fig. 298a. 
Here we have a photograph of the dispersion curve at the D lines 
of sodium, which can be translated into numerical values if we can 
determine the shift of the dark bands at various points of the 
spectrum. (Photographs by Filippov and Prokofjew.) 

To increase the accuracy of such measurements Roschdestwenski 
devised a most ingenious method, which he named the “Hacken- 
Methode.” If a glass plate is placed in one of the optical paths, the 
horizontal bands in the spectrum are thrown into an inclined 



position, due to the dispersion of the glass, the inclination in- 
creasing with the thickness of the plate. If now sodium vapor is 
introduced into the other path it will incline the fringes in the 
^>Pposite direction, and there will be two points, to the right and 
left of the absorption band where compensation of inclinations 
occurs, the bands having a “hook” or v-shaped bend, which points 
on one side and doum on the other side of the ab^rption band. 
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Inasmuch as the inclination of the bands due to the vapor is much 
reduced in the vicinity of the hook, they can be seen in regions 
much nearer the centre of absorption than was the case before the 
introduction of the glass plate, Fig. 298c, showing the appearance 
of the fringes. To detennine the dispersion it is necessary only to 
determine the value of X at the points at which the hooks appear, 
and the initial slope of the fringes due to the glass plate since 
dn/dX is the tangent of the dis|)ersion curve, and the slope of the 
sodium dispersion curve at the X values where the hooks appear is 
identical with the slope due to the ghiss plate. 

This method is an extremely valuable one and has been employed 
extensively in the investigation of the dispersion of gases, both in 
the normal and in the electrically excited state, in particular by 


a c 
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Ladenburg and his collalK)rators. Roschdestwenski^s disposition 
of apparatus is shown in Fig. 297. He used an interferometer con- 
sisting of 4 plates of which Ji and Ja were half silvered; Jt and ./;? 
heavily silvered. This is Mach’s modification of the Jamin instru- 
ment, giving a wide separation of the beams. The light from an 
arc focussed through a cell of bichromate of potash solution is 
divided at the plate /i, the two beams traversing the paths in- 
dicated The lens Lj projects an image of the horizontal fringes oii 
tte Vertical slit s of the grating spectrograph. The other pair of 
rays project a fringe lystem on the screen E, The iron arc 
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projected above and below the fringe system, as a comparison 
spectrum, by the mirror Z, and two small mirrors 2 , one above the 
other. Ti is a quartz tube containing sodium and a similar tube 
of glass, both closed with glass plates and exhausted. The fringes 
could be watched through an eye-piece at 0 focussed on a spectrum 
of a different order. Photographs were made on a plate at P by 
rays passing above the prism. 

The most extensive and accurate investigation of the dispersion 
of sodium vapor is that of Filippov and Prokofjew,^ who employed 
an interferometer of fluorite and measured, by the ‘'hacken- 
methode” the dispersion in the vicinity of the first IG douldets, and 
observed anomalous dispersion up to the 25th meinlx?r. Portions 
of two of their photographs are reproduced in Fig. 2986, the lower 
made by the “hacken-niethode,” tlie upper showing the deviations 
of the interferometer fringes at the lines from the Gth doublet to 
the end of the series. At the right of the Gth line another absorption 
line is seen giving reversed deviations. This is the 2536 line of 
merciir>% the reversal of the dis[K'rsion l^eing due to the fact that 
the inercuiy vapor was in the other path of the interferometer 
{i.e. the vacuum path) having entert'd from the manometer or 
pump. They found that the dis|x*rsion over the complete spectrum 
is governed chiefly by the first doublet, the effect of the second 
member being 70 times smaller. The band of continuous absorption 
beyond the head of the series was found to be without influence on 
the refractivity. 

Absorption and Dispersion of Electrically Excited Hydrogen. — 

Hydrogen in the nonnal or molecular state is one of the most 
transparent gttses known. In the atomic or dissociated state it is 
capable of absorbing the lines of the Lyman series, while in an 
electrically excited state the Halmer .series lines are also absorbed. 
Reversal of the hydrogen lines in stellar sjx'ctra were observed 
long ago, and a simple experiment .showing the al)sorption of the 
light of the red line by the electrically excited vapor w:vs descril>ed 
by the author in 1902. An end-on hydrogen vacuum tube appears 
pink when viewed laterally and bluish-white when observed end-on, 
due to the fact that the long column of glowing gas absorbs power- 
hilly the light of the red line and little or no absorption for the 
other rays. Ladenburg and Ix>ria were the first to study the phe- 
nomenon in a precise way.* They used an arrangement similar in 
principle to one previously employed by Pfhiger, reversed both the 
rod and green lines, and obtained photographs showing the selec- 
tive dispersion and magnetic rotation in the vicinity of the red line. 


* Xril, 


f^r Phi/8., 66, 


458 . 1929 . 
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The apparatus, as arranged for showing the dispersion of the gas, 
is shown in Fig. 299. Light from a capillary hydrogen tube 
excited by the discharge of a coil with Leyden jars in circuit, is 
rendered parallel by a lens L, and divided into two beams by the 
mirror of a Jamin (or other) interferometer Pi. One beam passes 
down the second (absorption) hydrogen tube Ay the other along 
its side, traversing, however, the projecting parts of the glass plates 
used for closing the tube. The beams are united by the second 



Fig. 299 


Jamin plate Pj and the horizontal interference fringes focussed 
on the slit of a spectro.scope C by the lens Lt. On account of its 
small bore, the tube E emits, in addition to the hydrogen lines, a 
good deal of continuous spectrum; consequently we see in the 
spectroscope a spectrum traversed by horizontal interference band;^. 
If now the absorption tube Ay which has a wide bore, and contains 
hydrogen at 3 or 4 mms. pressure, is excited by being included in 
the same electrical circuit with Ey the interference bands are bent 
away in opposite directions, to the right and left of the red hydro- 
gen line Ha, as shown in the figure. A bright line runs down tl’n 
centre, since only one of the interfering bl^ms passes down 
ab 06 rption tube. This experiment shows us that the passage* of 
an electrical dischaife through hydrogen gives rise to the fonna- 
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tion of dispersion electrons, which are not present in the gas 
normally. 

Hydrogen, then, when ionized, or brought into a state of lu- 
minescence by the electrical discharge, has quite different optical 
properties from ordinary hydrogen. Sodium vapor possesses these 
properties normally, in the absence of any electrical stimulus. 

From the magnitude of the effect in hydrogen, Ladenburg and 
Loria calculated that the number of dispersion electrons per cubic 
centimetre was roughly 4 • 10'*, while the number of molecules was 



2 • 10'^; in other words only one dispersion electron was formed for 
every 50,000 molecules. In the case of sodium vapor, Hallo and 
Cleiger found a ratio of 2(X) : 1. 

For studying the absorption they employed the apparatus shown 
in Fig. 300. The intensity of the light from the source K can be 
regulated at will by turning the Nicol prism Nx. Starting with the 
two Nicols crossed, by which the light from the source is cut out, 
nne sees in the spectroscope only the bright emission lines from 
the discharge in the absorption tube .1, which contains hydrogen 
one mm. pressure. On turning the Nicol, one observed the 
spectrum of the source /C, which is nearly continuous on account 
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of the high pressure of the gas and the small diameter of the tube. 
Two dark lines appear at the edges of the bright lines Ha and ff/g 
where they cut across the continuous spectrum, as shown in 



a b 

Fig. 301 


Fig. 301a. By further turning of the Nicol, these lines widen and 
finally obliterate the bright line lying between them. In the 
second case, with the absorbing layer at a pressure of 25 mms. and 
55 mms. in length, the dark line appeared in the middle of the bright 
line and gradually widened until the bright line was completely 
extinguished (Fig, 3016). 

Dispersion of Nitroso-Dimethyl-Aniline. — The remarkable op- 
tical properties of this substance have lx*en investigated by the 
author.^ It is of especial interest in that, while fairly transparent 
for wave-lengths comprised Ix^tween the red and blue, it has its 
band of metallic absorption in the violet. This circumstance 
gives it an enormous dispersive power in the yellow and green, a 
prism of the sul)stance yielding a spectnim about fifteen times as 
long as the spectrum given by a glass prism of the same angle. 
It thus shows visually a spectrum of aix)ut the dispersion that 
would be seen with a prism of carl)on bisulphide if our eyes were 
sensitive to the ultra-violet and could follow the spectrum down 
to the absorption band that caust^s the di.spersion. 

The substance melts at 85® C. and can be formed into prisms 
between small strips of thin plate glass. The strips should be about 
two centimetres long, and are best fastened together with one of 
the small clamps used with rubber tubing. It is best to melt the 
material on the end of one of the strips, the other being warmed 
over the same flame, and then clamp the two together with a pi<'ce 
of a match between the ends, to give the required prismatic fonn. 
A candle flame viewed throu^ the prism is spread out into a most 
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remarkable spectrum. It is instructive to have a prism of the same 
angle made of Canada balsam or some such substance pressed out 
Ixstwcen two similar glass strips. 

Determinations of the refractive index were made with a spec- 
trometer in the visible spectrum, and in the ultra-violet by photog- 
raphy with a quartz spectrograph by the method of crossed prisms. 
The fluid being pressed between quartz plates kept warm by an 
electrically heated wire, and mounted in the prism box of the 
spectrograph. 

The substance was found to l)ecomc transparent again on the 
ultra-violet side of the absorption band, and measurements were 
made in this region by means of photography. A small quartz 
spectrograph was used, the nitroso prism l>eing mounted with its 
refracting edge horizontal, immediately behind the (juartz prism 
of the instrument. This device will In' at once recognized as the 
method of crossed prisms. 

The undeviated spectrum was photographed by the rays which 
passed below the edge of the smail prism, and by measuring the 

Green Violet Ultra-violet 
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distances between it and the deviated portion, it was possible to 
calculate the refractive index. One of these photographs is re- 
produced in Fig. 302. It will be .stxm that the deviation is a maxi- 
mum in the green at the edge of the absorption band, while on the 
other side of the band the deviation is zero, i.e. the refractive index 
equals unity for this wave-length. The continuity of the dispersion 
curve can be traced through the absorption i)and, though the 
deviated spectrum is so broadened by diflfniction that accurate 
measurements cannot Ix^ made in this region. The vertical lines 
are the bright spectrum lines of the cadmium spark which served 
as a source of light. The dispersion curve in the visible region is 
shown graphically in Fig, 303, the position of the absorption band 
being recorded as well. 

I^ispersion within the Absorption Band. — In this case the com- 
plete formula (13) must be used. Very few experimental deter- 
^ninations of the refractive index within the region of the absorp- 
band have been made. Only very aculc prisms can be used, 
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and as the light is transmitted by only the thin edge, the resolvinj 
power suffers. Pfluger ‘ was the first to undertake a careful seriei 
of observations of n and k in the case of strongly absorbing sub 
stances, with a view of testing the dispersion formula near t( 
and within the absorption band. He employed solid bi-prisms o 
small angle, obtained by evaporating an alcoholic solution of ar 
aniline dye between a glass plate and a curved segment of a glasj 
tube. On removing the segment of the tube, two prisms of smal 
angle remained on the plate, the refracting edges being turnec 
towards the centre. The refractive indices could be obtained bj 



Fig. 303 

means of these prisms even at the centre of the absorption band, 
though in this case the image of the slit of the spectrometer was 
greatly broadened by diffraction, since only the extreme edges of 
ihe prism transmitted the light. The values of the constant 
for the different values of X were determined by means of tho 
spectro-photometer, thin films of different thicknesses being used. 

R. W. Wood and C. E. Magnusson * in 1901 made an inveatiga> 
tion ojf the dispersion of cyanine, employing the solid prisms of 1 
fused dye, described in the Chapter on Dispersion, for valued 

. * Ann,^iUr Phy$., 66, 113, 1898. 

^PhU: Mag., 17,38. • 
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outside of the absorption band, and thin films in conjunction with 
jin interferometer for the region of great opacity. Values were 
calculated from fringe shifts for ten different values of X within 
the absorption band. The dispersion in the ultra-violet was deter- 
mined by photography. Prisms of as small an angle as 30 seconds 
were also made by j ^ 
the fusion method, 
one glass plate being 
split off after solidi- 
fication, and with 
these, values of n ^ 
were determined 
through the region 
of absorption, which 
agreed closely with ^ 
the values obtained 
with the Michelson 
interferometer. The 
curve obtained is 
shown in Fig. 303, ^ 
the maximum and 
minimum values of 
the index n Ixjing 2.35 and 1.1. Complete absorption was found 
for all wave-lengths below 3720 even for a five-hour exposure. Van 
der Plaats* made very accurate measurements of the absorption and 
dispersion of solutions of ci^rtain dyes, and compared observed 
with calculated values, obtaining very closi' agreement. 

The dispersion within the absorption band can also be deter- 
mined by measuring the absorption and reflection coefficient from 



the formula 


(n-l)^+A-^ 


Rubens and Ladenburg investigated the refraction of water 
from the ultra-violet to 18 fx by this methoil. The dispersion curve 
which they obtained is shown in Fig. 304, the ultra-violet values 
taken from Flatow’s measurements. The value at 3.3 pt is higher 
than that in the ultra-violet, while at 2.5 n it drops to 1.25. As 
we shall see presently quartz shows a similar relation. 

Selective Reflection by Absorbing Media: Surface Color. — At- 
tention was drawn by the author in articles on '‘Surface Color” * 
a^nd “Surface Color of Selenium” ’ to the fact that the frequently 


dcr Phy$., 41 , 381, 1916. 
i hys. Rev., Juno. 1902. 

Phu. Mag., June, 1902. 
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occurring statement that the most powerfully reflected radiations 
were those most strongly absorbed was not only misleading but 
absolutely incorrect, and curves for the reflection, dispersion 
and absorption of cyanine calculated from Pfliiger’s values of n 
and K were given. The centre of the absorption band of this sub- 
stance is in the yellow, not far from the D lines, yet the color of 
the reflected light is purple, not very different in hue from that of 
the transmitted light. The spectrum of the reflected light showed 
a dark band in the green, centred at X = 5000, due to the very low 
value of the refractive index at this point, in other words the color 
of the reflected light was determined by an abnormally low reflect- 
ing power, rather than by an abnormally high one. The reflecting 
power for the green light was found to be scarcely 2%, or only 
one-half that of a single glass surface. 

Nevertheless for many years it appears to have been assumed 
that experimental determinations of the r'gions of powerful selec- 
tive reflection in the infra-red, located the wave-length range 
most powerfully absorl^ed, or in other words determined the 
“free-period ” of the absorbing oscillators. It was pointed out that 
if the dye was spread on the face of a glass prism of small angle, 
the reflection from the glass-to-dye surface showed the yellow 
color characteristic of the region of strongest absorption. In the 
following year it was shown that nitroso-climethyl-aniline, with a 
heavy absorption band in the violet, reflects a very pure violet 
when in contact with glass, but nearly white light when in contact 
with air. 

The best way of .showing the effect is to coat one face of a prism 
of 5® to 10® with the absorbing medium and view the reflection 
through the opposite face, the advantage of a prism over a glass 
plate lying in the absence of reflection from the front surface, 
this light being thrown to one side. Nitroso-dimethyl-anilinc 
(fused) shows a splendid violet color, in contrast to the complete 
absence of color when the reflection occurs at an air-nitroso sur- 
face. This blue color is not to be confused with the blue or violet 
color seen reflected at large angles of incidence through a Nicol 
prism, which is due to the dispersion of the angle of polarization. 
The white reflection from an air-nitroso surface results from the 
high value of the refractive index over the whole range of the visihln 
spectrum. A strong solution of uranine (sodium salt of fluorescein) 
evaporated on the face of the prism gives a yellow-green reflection 
on the air side and a beautiful sky-blue color on the glass sirk 
This method has been more recently used by others for the study 
t)f selective reflection in the ultra-violet. The condition necessiiry 
for selective reflection depending on A; is a high value of the ui)- 
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sorption coeflScient, that is the waves must be stopped within a 
distance comparable to the wave-length. 

Schaefer has drawn attention to the circumstance that the ab- 
sorption bands in the visible and ultra-violet are produced by 
electrons instead of ions, and if one assumes the damping factor g 
for each to be of the same order of magnitude, the actual damping, 
measured by gjm (m = ma8S of electron or ion) will be several 
thousand times as great for an electron as for an ion, and the curve 
expressing the absorption coefficient k will be broad and flat, the ef- 
fect of in the formula for reflection /? = [(« — 
will be insignificant and selective reflection will not occur. 

Selective Reflection in Ultra-Violet and Visible Spectra. — 
Martens ^ and Flatow * examined the reflecting power of various 
liquids covered by quartz plates and found evidences of selective 
reflection without, however, considering the factor depending upon 
the difference of the refrac- 
tive indices of the media. J 

Schaefer* employing I 
Flatow^s method of multiple 
reflections within a quartz 
plate, the lower surface in 



contact with the liquid, and 
the upper surface silvered 
siive for two narrow strii>s 
for the entrance and emer- 
gence of the light (Fig. 305), 
examined the spectra of the 
light reflected from various 
absorbing solut ions. He t ook 
full account of all of the fac- 



Fig. 305 


tors involved, and showed that any one of three distinct condi- 
tions might prevail, as shown in the figure in which the solid lines 
represent the dispersion curves of the absorbing media (dyes) and 
the dotted line the curve for the quartz. 

It is clear from the figure that, in cavse ‘'a’' the position of max- 
imum reflection is detennined by the maximum value of «i since 
the difference in refractive index is greatest at this point: for case 
“c” the point of minimum value of n\ locates the reflection, while 
in case ‘‘6," two maxima of reflection occur corresponding to the 
maximum and minimum values of ux, 

Schaefer found that an alcoholic solution of fuchsine illustrated 


\ Ann. dcr Phya., 603. 1903. 
Ibid., tS, 86, 1903. 

* fUr Pkya., 75, 087, 1032. 
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case nitroso-dimethyl-aniline case and aniline case “6/' 
showing two maxima at 2500 and 3000, the absorption band ex- 
tending from 2700 to 2800. Chinolin, with absorption between 
2500 and 2600 gave also two reflection maxima at 2400 and 3100. 

Thin films of the aniline dyes show surface color by reflection, as 
illustrated by the green reflection from letters written with purple 
ink. This is a phenomenon related to the infra-red selective reflection 
of crystals, but brought about by a different absorbing mechanism. 

The reflection of an absorbing medium is represented by the 
formula /^=[(w— l)*+A**l/[(n-|- 1)^-1- if the reflection is from an 
air surface R being the ratio of the reflected to the incident intensity 
at normal incidence. The variation of R with the frequency can 
be calculated if we have given the dispersion and extinction curves. 
If the reflection occurs within glass of refractive index a' the for- 
mula becomes 

It is instructive to calculate the reflection curve for l)oth types of 

reflection from Pfliiger’s 
determination of n and 
K for cyanine rernem- 
l)cring that A = nx. 

In Tig. 306 three cal- 
culated reflection curves 
are shown, two real and 
one imaginary. The 
imaginary one was cal- 
culated from the refrac- 
tive index alone, using 
the formula for trans- 
parent media. It paral- 
lels the dispersion curve 
very closely of course, 
and is given to show 
the effect of neglecting 
k, and the change which results with its introduction into the re- 
flection formula. The dispersion and absorption curves are given 
as well, and the reflection curves for air to cyanine, and quartz to 
cyanine. It should be noted that the air-cyanine and the imag- 
inary curve unite in the regions lying outside of the absorption 
band 

It waa*pointed out by Fdrsterling > that the point of maximum 

Ufm. (Ur Ph»$u 61, 677, t920. 
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reflection fell on the short-wave-length side of the centre of the 
absorption band in the case of media in which dispersion and ab- 
sorption result from oscillators of a single frequency, that is a 
single absorption band. 

This can \yc seen more easily from the following elementary 
considerations than from the equations given in his paper. If a 
single frequency only is involved in the dispersion of the substance, 
the refractive index will be less than unity on the high frequency 
side of the absorption band, and greater than unity on the other, 
as in the case of sodium vapor at the D lines. The shift of the 
region of maximum reflection to the short- wave-length side of the 
absorption band results from the values of the refractive index 
which are less than unity. If we calculate the reflection for regions 
not involving the narrow absorption band we can neglect k in the 
formula, and assuming a medium having indices varying from 0.4 
close to the absorption band on the short- wave-length side to 1.6 
on the other side, we find the following values; 


n 

li 

R 

n 

1.6 

.05 

.2 

.4 

1,5 

.04 

.11 

.5 

1,4 

.027 

.06 

.6 

1.3 

.017 

.031 

.7 

1.2 

.OOS 

.012 

.8 


Rock salt in the infra-red has a dis|>ersion curve not very dissimilar 
from that of the assumed medium. For example the values of 1.6 
and .4 corresponding to the refractive index for two values of X 
.symmetrically located to the right and left of the absorption, give 
reflections of 5% and 20% n'spectively, which results from the 
circumstance that (n — 1) = .6 in the former case and —.6 in the 
second, their squares l)eing .36 in both cases while the denominators 
(// + 1)^ are (2.6)* and (1.4)* respectively. 

The effect cannot Ix' shown with sodium vapor of course, but 
recent work on selective reflection in the infra-red region has shown 
that there are many cases in which the shift to shorter wave-lengths 
is conspicuous. The shift in the opposite direction, to which at- 
tention has already l)een drawn, occurs, when all values of the 
refractive index arc greater than unity. 

An interesting cfise in which the region of selective reflection is 
shifted towards the region of shorter wave-lengths was observed 
by the author in the case of very dense mercury vapor enclosed 
hi ii bulb of fused quartz. A description of this experiment will be 
h>und on page 537. 

Absorption and Selective Reflection by Cr3rstal8. — This sub- 
jeetr, in which very rapid advances have been made in recent 
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years, may be said to have been opened up by the discovery (in 
1897) of E. F. Nichols ' working in Rubenses laboratory in Berlin, 
that quartz had a reflecting power, for certain wave-lengths in the 
infra-red, very nearly as great as that of the most highly reflecting 
metals, while in adjacent regions it reflected only 4% or less of the 
incident energy. ''I'his was a phenomenon analogous to the surface 
color of strongly absorbing media, such as many of the aniline 
dyes, which had been known for a long time, but the reflecting 
power was much greater than in these cases. This discovery led 
immediately to the development, by Rubens and Nichols * of the 
method of residual rays or Rest-strahlen, by which these strongly 
reflected frequencies were sifted out from the more intense radia- 
tions of shorter wave-length by multiple reflections from a number 
of surfaces of the Siime substance. 

It was then supposed that atomic vibrations were concerned in 
the production of this powerful reflection, but no very definite 
theory was proposed to account for the difference in behavior of 
the infra-red absorption bands and those in the visible spectrum. 
The conception of two radically different types of absorption (other 
than electronic vibrations) seems to have been first conceived by 
Rubens and G. Herz,* as a result of their work on the absorption 
of quartz, fluorite and sylvite at different temperatures. 

The absorption coefficient for certain regions of the spectrum 
decreased with lowering temperature approaching 0 as a limit for 
the absolute zero of temperature. In other regions the limit ap- 
proached had a finite and fairly large value. This was the case 
for absorption in the region 7 /x- 15 /i and this type was assumed to 
result from vibrations of atoms within the molecule, w^hile the other 
type, which showed the greater temperature effect, was attributed 
to vibrations between adjacent molecules. The present theory 
recognizes these two types of absorption but specifies the nature 
of the vibration. The low frequency vibration, which is the most 
sensitive to temperature, is considered as an oscillation of the anion- 
kation lattice, which gives rise to selective reflection in the region 
between 20 n and 160 jui, as illustrated by Iceland spar (Ca—COs) 
in which the cftlcium lattice vibrates with respect to that of COs. 
Radiations reflected from a vibratory system of this type are 
studied by the method of residual rays which will be described 
presently. The other type of free-period, which corresponds to 
frequencies in the infra-red region between the visible spectrum 
andi say, 20 n persists when the crystal is dissolved in water or 

* Wi^, Ann., 60, 401 . 

*AVud. Ann., 60, 418 . 

* Bed. Ber., £66, 19X2. • 
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fused and is attributed to the vibration of the atoms which make 
up the ion. 

The resulting absorption bands are characteristic of the ions 
and any given band is found in the case of all salts in which the 




responsible for it, forms one constituent. The two types of 
absorption are shown in Fig. 307a from a paper by Reinkober,^ 

* Zeii. fUr Phy%,, 3, 1 . 1920 . * 
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The band x due to vibration within the NH 4 radical is common to 
all. The SO4 group gives bands at 9 and 16.3 ju, and the NO3 
group at 7.4 fx. In Fig. 3076, the selectively reflected radiations 
due to the vibrations of the crystal lattice are shown for a num- 
ber of halogen salts of NH4 plotted on a log scale of wave-lengths 
which compresses the long-wave-length side of the band making 
it appear less unsymmetrical. 

Residual Rajrs. — The method of residual rays (Rest-Strahlen) 
was developed by Rubens and Nichols ^ in 1897 as a result of 
observations made by the latter of the absorbing and reflecting 
power of quartz in the infra-red. Rubens recognized that the 
very high reflecting power in certain regions of the spectrum (80 
to 90%) in contrast to the very low reflecting power over the larger 
part of the spectrum (4%) could be made the basis of a method of 
isolating radiations of very long wave-length from the continuous 
spectrum of a white-hot body. Quartz was found to have two bands 
of metallic reflection, one at 8.5 /x, the other at 20 /x. The intensity 
at these points of the spectrum is small in comparison to the in- 
tensity in the visible and near infra-red, but by reflecting the 
radiation in succession from a number of flat plates of the sub- 
stance, the intensity of the short- wave-length radiation was enor- 
mously reduced, while the feebler 8.5 /x and 20 )u radiations were 
reduc^ scarcely at all. 

For example three reflections at 4% reduces the radiation to 
(0.4) *=,00006. In brief, the method consisted in reflecting the 
radiant energy, coming from a zirconia button heated in the 
oxyhydrogen flame, in succession from se\'eral polished surfaces 
of quartz. The energy after five reflections was examined with a 
wire diffraction grating, and found to consist principally of waves 
of length 8.5 /x. In addition to these waves, the grating showed 
that wave-length 20 ^ was also present in the reflected energy, 
conclusive proof that there was a second absorption band 
at 20 n. 

The method is of great use in the study of dispersion for two 
reasons. First it enables the regions of strong absorption or rather 
selective reflection to be directly determined, and secondly it 
furnishes a means of obtaining approximately monochromatic 
radiation of long wave-length for the study of the dispersion and 
absorption of other substances. The region of strongest reflection 
does not, however, coincide exactly with the region of strongest 
absorption (spectral position of the free period) for the refractive 
index of the medium enters into the expression for the reflecting 
power; as" well as the coeflScient of absorption. 

< WM Awl, 60, 418 . * 
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Interferometer Study of Residual Rays. — Another method for 
the study of residual rays was developed subsequently by J. Koch, 
and used by Rubens and Holnagel, a quartz interferometer being 
employed in place of the wire grating for measuring the wave-length 
of the selectively reflected radiation. 

This investigation resulted in the discovery of heat-waves 96 n 
in length, the longest observed at the time. The arrangement of 
the apparatus was as follows. Light from a Welsbach lamp, without 
a chimney, rendered parallel by a mirror, was passed through the 
interferometer. The plates of this instrument were of quartz, cut 
perpendicular to the axis, .6 mm. in thickness. Thin plates of 
quartz are fairly transparent for the very long waves, and on 
account of the high value of the refractive index in this region, 

6 
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possess a very high reflecting power. Previous investigations by 
Rubens and Aschkinass had shown that the refractive index for the 
waves reflected from sylvite (X = 56 m) is as high as 2.18, which 
Rives a reflecting power of nearly 14%. After passage through the 
interferometer the rays suffer a fourfold reflection from the reflect- 
ing surfaces (which are made of crystal plates, or slabs of fused 
s«‘dts), and are then focussed upon the radiomicrometer. The 
quartz plates were first placed in contact, and the scale deflection 
observed. They were then separated by constantly increasing 
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amounts, readings being taken for each position. With properly 
adjusted plates, an interference maximum or minimum could be 
made to cover completely the sensitive surface of the recording 
instrument, and by plotting the scale deflections against the read- 
ings of the interferometer wheel an intensity curve was obtained 
precisely similar in every respect to the visibility curves obtained 
by Michelson with his instrument. The substances investigated 
were rock-salt, sylvite and bromide and iodide of potassium. The 
curves obtained from some of these substances are shown in 
Fig. 308. From the similarity to the visibility curves obtained with 
sodium light we recognize the presence of two wave-lengths. It 
was subsequently found that the duplicity of the bands was due 
to absorption by water vapor in the air. 

From the known separation of the quartz plates for each maxi- 
mum and minimum, the intensity curve of the radiation can be 
calculated. The longest waves were obtained from plates of fused 
iodide of pota.ssium, which gives us Rest-Strahlen 95.6 g in length. 

Later on radiations of even greater wave-length were found. A 
list of residual rays obtained up to the present time is given in the 
following table: 


Quartz 

8.5-20 M 

Rubidium chloride 

73.8 

Calc spar 

6.76, 28, 90 M 

Silver chlori<ie 

81.5 

Lithium fluoride 

17. M 

Thallium chloride 

91.9 

Sodium fluoride 

35.8 

KBr. 

81.5 

Thallium fluoride 

48.6 

Thallium brom. 

117. 

Fluor spar 

2.4-31.6 

KI 

94 

NaCl. Rock salt 

52 M 

Silver brom. 

112.7 

KCl. Sylvite 

63 

Thallium iodide 

151.8 


A further improvement in the method was introduced by Czerny ‘ 
for the purix)8e of avoiding the loss of energy by repeated reflec- 
tions in cases of substances of only moderate reflecting power. By 
employing radiation polarized with the electric vector parallel to 
the plane of incidence and reflecting it from the substance at its 
polaiizing angle for the shorter waves which are to be suppressed, 
these latter penetrate the surface and are lost by transmission or 
absorption, while the residual ray groups are reflected. As a 
polarizer Czerny used a selenium mirror or in some cases a plate 
of the substance under investigation. 

Absorption and Selective Reflection of Quartz. — The optical 
properties of crystalline quartz, a material very extensively used 
in the construction of optical apparatus, are now very accurately 
Known over a wide spectral range. Its band of ultra-violet absorp- 
tion extends from the shortest wave-lengths of lifi^t which are 
knowd up to about wave-length 2000 for moderate thicknesses, 

* ZeU. fUr Phyi., 16, 321. 1021. 
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while the 1849 mercury line is passed by a plate a few millimetres 
thick, and 1500 by very thin plates. Nearly perfect transparency 
exists from this limit up to 2.5 fx, where an absorption band with a 
double maximum occurs. This band is equally strong in the case of 
fused quartz, hence it is not due to a vibration of the Si 02 crystal 
lattice. It docs not give rise to marked selective reflection. It was 
found as a reflection minimum in the case of a flat layer of powdered 
quartz by A. lYowbridge, while a maximum was found at 8.5 /i, 
the first residual-ray band. This is very interesting, and shows us 
the difference in the behavior of the two types of absorption bands. 
The one at 2.95 /x is weak, and only manifests itself when a con- 
siderable thickness is trav- 
ersed. The quartz therefore 
shows “body color” by re- 
flection, i,e. a color resulting 
from absorption, the energy 
penetrating deeply into the 
powdered mfi.ss, and finally 
emerging as the result of 
repeated reflection and re- 
fractions among the parti- 
cles, robbed of energy of 
wave-length 2.95 /x. The 
hand at 8.5 /x is metallic in 
character, and the energy 
is selectively reflected from 
the upper surfaces of the 
particles. If the particles 
were very small and the sur- 
face flat, specular or regular 
reflection would appear. Trowbridge used a nither coarse powder, 
and studied the diffuse reflection. The distinction between the two 
types of bands must be taken into account in all investigations 
made with surfaces which permit of the formation of “Inxly color,” 
otherwise the results will appear to be very anomalous in character. 

The character of this band was investigated by Dreisch * for 
crystallized and fused quartz. The curves are shown in Fig. 309. 
I he band at 2.7 /x for fused quartz 5 mms. thick is narrower and 
more intense than in the case of ciystal quartz of nearly twice the 
thickness. The vibration concerned in the production of this band 

obviously not due to the lattice, as it persists in the fused state, 
«md is also found in glass. It may be due to a vibration of the 
molecule. 

* Zeit. far Phy$., 4 $, 428, 1927. 
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Dispersion of Quartz. — The refractive indices of quartz have 
been veiy accurately determined from X=.1980 in the ultra-violet 
to 313 iJL in the infra-red. It was one of the substances first investi- 
gated with a view of verifying the Helmholtz dispersion formula, 
which as modified by Ketteler is very similar to the formula which 
has been deduced from electromagnetic considerations. 

By measuring the dispersion in the visible spectrum and deter- 
mining the constants, it is possible to calculate the positions of the 
absorption bands in the infra-red and ultra-violet, even if we can- 
not observe them. 

In this way bands of absorption have been definitely located in 
the infra-red region of various media, and subsequently found by 
experiment. 

Much of this early work was done by E. F. Nichols and Rubens. 
Discrepancies between the observed and calculated curve were 
found to be due to assuming a single absorption band in the infra- 
red. The position of the second band was calculated and on add- 
ing to the dispersion formula, a term representing the effect of 
this band perfect agreement between observed and calculated 
values of n resulted. The new bands of absorption were subse- 
quently located by the method of residual rays. A fuller account 
of this earlier work will lx; found in former editions of this lxK)k. 
The refractive indices of quartz are given in the following table: 



\ 

n Ob8. 


.198 

1.65070 


.274 

1.5875 


.358 

1.56400 

Visible 

.434 

1.553869 

Spectrum 

.534 

1.54663 


.656 

1.541807 


1.160 

1.5329 

Saraain 

1.617 

1.5271 


1.969 

1.5216 


2.32 

1.5156 


2.65 

1.5081 

3.094 

1.497 

3.63 

1.48 

Nichols 

3.96 

1.468 

4.20 

1.457 

4.5 

1.450 

5. 

1.417 

6.45 

1.274 

7. 

1.167 

12 

1.080 

7.4 

1.00 

7.5 

.930 

7.7 

.798 

7.9 

•.611 


\ n 

8. .478 

8.05 .366 


Absorption Rancbi to 32 M 
Dispcraion Anomalous Here 


33M 

2.13 

52 

2.03 

63 

2.00 

83 

1.99 

110 

1.06 

313 

1.94 

CO 

1.94 

(Determined 

from observa- 

tions of 

refiectioQ by 


Rabens) 
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Rubens and Aschkinass ‘ isolated radiations around 56 /x with a 
very acute quartz prism and in this way determined n by prismatic 
deflection, obtaining the value n==2.18 in fair agreement with the 
value found by reflection measurements. 

T.he values given in this table are of interest in connection with 
the method of isolating very long heat-waves by means of quartz 



lenses. The next bands occur at 8.5 fi and 12.3 m, the former 
double. A second double band comes in the region l)etween 18 and 
25 fi. These are located by the powerful selective reflection which 



they give rise to, and their location varies slightly with the direo- 
don of the polarization of the radiation, as shown in Fig. 310 from 

^ reaper by Rubens. The wave-lengths are plotted on a logarithmic 

scale. 

* ^Vied. Ann., 67, 459. 1899. 
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These bands also appear in the reflection of fused quartz, and 
as there appears to be no doubt but what they are due to a vibra- 
tion of the crystal lattice, it seems possible that even in the fused 
material there is a micro-crystalline structure. The transmission 
of crystal quartz with plates of varying thickness was studied by 
R. B. Barnes ‘ as far as 130 p. His curves are reproduced in 



Pig. 311 in which wave-lengths are plotted on a logarithmic scale, a 
method first suggested by Ix)rd Rayleigh * and one in which every 
octave occupies the same space. 

Pine Structure of Reflection Bands. — Some very remarkable 
results have been recently reported by Hardy and Silverman.’ 
They measured the reflection of a quartz plate cut perpendicular 
to the axis with an echelette grating 5" in diameter, made especially 
for the work by the author. The grating was ruled with 1312 lines 
to the inch, the sloping sides of the grooves reflecting the energy in 
the direction of the first order spectrum for 8.5 and the resolving 
power was found to be about 80% of the full theoretical, or 4000. 
With this instrument the quartz double band at 8.6 p was found b) 
have aflne structure as shown in Fig. 312, two of the minima at the 
centre being separated by a distance of only .016 p. A similar fine 

} Phy$Mte9., SB, m, 1932 . 

^Natwre, im 

*Phv.tu$.,s7,m. 
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structure was subsequently found by Silverman in the 7 /i band of 
calcite, reflecting the light from a cleavage plane. The same fine 
structure was found by transmission through powdered calcite, in 
this case recording minima instead of maxima. These experiments 
should be repeated using polarized light. 

The Longest Heat-Waves: Focal Isolation. — The longest heat- 
waves are obtained by a method devised by Rubens and R. W. 
Wood.‘ The radiations from a Welsbach light A (without chim- 
ney) pass through a hole 1 cm. in diameter in a screen B made of 
two sheets of tin, and are received by the quartz lens C. For the 
longest heat-waves previously measured, Rul^ens found that the 
refractive index of quartz was about 2.2, and the screen Et also 
perforated with a 1-cm. hole, was accordingly mounted at such a 



distance from the lens that the two screens were at conjugate foci, 
for radiations for which the refractive index of the lens had this 
value (Fig. 313). 

Owing to the much smaller value of the refractive index for the 
shorter heat- and light-waves, these actually diverge after leaving 
the quartz lens. The paths of the two types of rays are indicated 
in the figure, the long heat rays being represented by wavy lines, 
the short-wave rays by dotted lines. The aperture E is screened 
from the central portion of the short-wave ray-bundle by a small 
coin D fastened to the surface of the lens with wax. A single lens 
arranged in this way enables us to obtain at once the longest heat- 
waves of all, but to make matters sure, the second lens F, arranged 
in the same way, was used to focus the mdiation upon the thermo- 
element of the mdiomicrometer G. This still further purified the 
radiation, though its use wits not imperative. To test whether 
th(‘ radiation is pure, i.e. whether we have eliminated completely 
the short waves, we have only to introduce a plate of rock salt in 
front of the screen E. This material is opaque for these long waves 
if the deflection drops back to zero we can be sure that no 
r-Hliations are present which can be passed by rock salt. 

' BerichU, 1910. AJao Phil. Mao- 
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By introducing the interferometer in the place of the screen 
Ey it was found possible to measure the wave-length of the radia- 
tion isolated by the quartz lenses. The maxima and minima 
obtained as the distance between the quartz plates was increased 
were very pronounced, but only three could be recorded, owing to 
the wide spectral range of the transmitted radiation. The curve 

obtained is shown in 
Fig. 314, and its anal- 
ogy to the intensity 
curve obtained in all 
interference experi- 
ments with white light 
is at once apparent. 
The mean wave-length 
of the radiation can 
l)c determined from 
the distance between 
the maxima, and was 
found to be 107 /x or 
more than one-tenth 
of a millimetre. There 
are still longer waves 
present, as we know 
from the damping of 
the intensity curve; in 
other words 107 is merely the centre of a rather broad spectral 
region isolated by the quartz lenses. We thus have experimental 
evidence of waves probably as long as 130 ju or possibly 150 /x in 
the radiation from the Wclsbach lamp. 

With the same apparatus Rulx^ns and von Baeyer ' obtaimvl 
radiations of still greater wave-length from a high-prcssiiro 
quartz-mercury arc. There were two groups of radiation of 
mean wave-length 218 fx and 343 /x. Rul)en8 * subsequently in- 
vestigated this region with a wire grating finding for the longest 
waves from the Welsbach mantle 145 and from the Hg arc 
325 £. 

It has recently been found that these waves are radiated hy 
mercury molecules in rotation. Kroebel * showed that the radiation 
js absorbed by mercury vapor distilling from an arc, or excited hy 
4.9 volt electrons, and is destroyed by the introduction of hydrogen 
into the mercury arc, both of which experiments confirm the vie w 

* Beri. Ber., 5$9, m, 1911. 

1921. . 

< m /Or Pky,, 66, 114:1929. 
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of Franck and Grotrian ^ and Houtermans * that the radiation 
is a vibration-rotation band of a metastable mercury molecule 
formed by the union of a metastable excited atom and a neutral 
atom. It is now well known that hydrogen prevents the formation 
of metastable atoms. These very long heat-waves have some very 
curious properties. They pass through thin black paper almost 
without absorption. It was in fact found possible to isolate them 
by means of a concave mirror combined with two or three sheets of 
black paper. The spectrum range obtained in this way was, how- 
ever, very much wider than the range obtained with quartz lenses. 
Thick films of smoke absolutely opaque to light were also trans- 
parent to them. 

The absorbing powers of quartz and water for these radiations 
are shown in the following table, q being the absorption coefficient 
in the formula ijJ 



(JlAKTZ 

j 


Water 


ThirknesH of IMate 

Absorption % 

9 : 

ThiokneaM of Film 

.Absorption % 

4 

.6 nun. 

6.4 

.105 i 

.0147 inm. 

58 

.059 

2.00 “ 

18,7 

.103 

.0294 “ 

77.5 

.051 

a.03 “ 

27. 

.104 !| 

.0442 “ 

88.2 

.048 

4.03 “ 

33.6 

.102 || 




7.20 “ 

51.7 

.100 ;| 




12. 

14.06 “ 

67.6 

69.4 

.094 !i 

.081 5 

Extinction ctief. 

.420 


The absorption of water was determined by separating the inter- 
ferometer plates a known distance, measured by sodium fringes, 
and then allowing a drop of water to creep in between them, 
watching the fringes to make sure that no change in the distance 
resulted from capillary attraction. The extinction coefficient of 
water for the rays from KBr(X=87 /x) is x=.66, while for the 
new rays (X= 107 /a) it is only .42. 

Absorption of Fluorite, Rock Salt and Sylvite. — Fluorite is 
transparent tetween wave-lengths 9 ji and a |)oint in the ultra- 
violet as low as 12(K) A. U. in the case of the purest crystals. Rock 
8<'dt is transparent between 1720 A.U. and 20 n and sylvite (KCl) 
in'tween 1810 A.U. and 25 m- 

dispersion of Fluorite, Sylvite and KBr. — Fluorite is trans- 
pnnmt from a region in the ultra-violet around X=1200 A.U. 
to al)out 10 /X in the infra-red. Its transparency is practically 100% 
up to 8 ju where it drops to 85% for a plate 1 cm. thick. At 9 m 
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it transmits 50% and at 10 m 15%. Its dispersion in the infra-red 
is shown by the following table: 

Fluorite 


X 

n 

X 

ti 

.5890 

1.434 

5.482 

1.378 

.8840 

1.429 

7.072 

1.368 

1.473 m 

1.4264 

8.25 

1.344 

2.058 

1.4236 

8.84 

1.331 

3.241 

1.416 

9.43 

1.316 

4.714 

1.402 



5.304 

1.395 




Sylvite, or natural KCl is transparent from 1810 A.U. to 22 jm. 
Large crystals of this substance have been prepared by R. Pohl 
and are now available for spectroscopic work. 

The dispersion which was measured i)y Piischen to 11 /i, and by 
Rubens with a prism of 12® as far as 22.5 /i, is as follows: 

Sylvitb 


X 

n 

X 

n 

.5893 

1.490 

5.893 M 

1.469 

.8840 

1.481 

8.250 

1.463 

1.178 m 

1.478 

10.018 

1.456 

1.768 

1.476 

12.965 

1.443 

2.357 

1.475 

14.144 

1.437 

2.946 

1.474 

15.912 

1.426 

2.356 

1.473 

17.68 

1.414 

4.714 

1.471 



5.304 

1.470 




Potassium bromide has also Ix^n prepared by Pohl as single 
crystals of large size suitable for prisms. It can be used to 30 ju. 
Its dispersion, determined by Gundelach * follows. The curve is 
shown in Fig. 315 which is typical for all three substances. 


X IN M 

n 

.760 

1.5492 

.982 

1.5437 

1.179 

.5414 

1.768 

.5385 

2.357 

.5367 

3.536 

.5350 

4.714 

.5359 

5.893 

.5325 

8.250 

.5290 

10.018 

.5255 

11.768 

.5209 

12.965 

.5177 

14.143 

.5146 

15.910 

.5080 

18.100 

.4983 


KBr OiiptniaB — E. QuixtolMh, ZtU. /ar Pkf-, It, 77S, IMO- 

< M./ar pi^., ee, 77A nm. 
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Effect of Density and Pressure on Absorption Lines and Bands. 

- Liveing and Dewar ^ observed that the absorption of pure 
oxygen at a pressure corresponding to its partial pressure in the 
atmosphere was less than the absorption of an equivalent amount 
of the gas mixed with enough nitrogen to raise the total pressure 
to 760 mms. ; they found a similar effect by compressing the oxygen, 
thus establishing an exception to Beer’s law. Angstrom * in 1901 
made a more thorough investigation of the matter with carbon 
dioxide, which has two strong absorption bands in the infra-red 
at wave-lengths 2.8 m and 4.3 m* The apparatus consisted of a 



long glass tul>e divided by a rock-salt plate into two compartments, 
H and 30 cms. in length respectively. The two compartments could 
placed in communication l)y a ghvss tiilx' furnished with a stop- 
cock. The investigation wjis ctirried on in the following way: 

(n) The two compartments were exhausted and the spectrum of 
the transmitted light investigated with a theimo-element. 

(b) The small compartment wtvs filled with carbonic acid at a 
pressure pi and the absorption at determined, the other compart- 
ment remaining vacuous. 

(c) The stopcock l)etween the two compartments was now 
operu'd, and the gas was allowed to fill the entire tube. The pres- 
^^ire is now pjs=p|3^3. The absorption oj was now determined 
Hnd found to be less than Ui. 

^^0 A non-absorbing gas was now introduced into the tube until 

Soc., 46, 222. 1S89. 
tier Phyn., 6, 163 . 
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the total pressure of the gas mixture had the same value pi, as that 
of the carbonic acid in experiment a. The absorption in this case 
aa was found to be equal to Ui, from which the following law was 
deduced: As the pressure decreases, the product of pressure and 
length of column remaining constant, the absorption decreases, 
returning, however, to its original value when an amount of a non- 
absorbing gas is added sufficient to give to the mixture a pressure 
equal to the original pressure. The absorption curves obtained 



in this way are shown in Fig. 316, in which the letters a, 6, c and d 
refer to the cases mentioned. Similar results were obtained with 
carbon monoxide. The presence of the (X )2 bands in the curve a 
are due to the gas normally present in the air of the room. Rubens 
and Ladenburg ‘ found that the band at 14.7 p l)chaved in a quit<* 
different manner. Beer’s law holding, and the addition of another 
gas producing no effect. 

Experiments by the author commenced in 1900 showed that th(‘ 
D lines <rf sodium were enormously widened by the introduction 
hydrogen, but the experiment was very inconclusive, as the hy- 

* Ver. d. D. Phy$. G is,, .f, 170, lOf).'), 
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drogen prevented rapid diffusion of the sodium to the cooler parts 
of the tube and consequently increased the number of atoms pres- 
(‘ 11 1 in the absorbing column. Results less open to criticism were 
olitained with mercury vapor at room temperature in a steel tube 
3 metres long, closed with quartz windows. In vacuo the 2536 
absorption line was much narrower and less conspicuous than 
when air was introduced. 

Fuchtbauer ' made similar experiments with iodine vapor with 
an apparatus capable of resolving the component lines of the 
i)road alisorption band. He founcl that the individual lines were 
broadened by the admission of iinother gas, but that the absorption 
at the centre of each line was weakened. For a thick layer of 
vajHir this would mean an increased total absorption. 

Reflection and Dispersion by Rock Salt. — The most recent 
and instructive investigation of the optical properties of a medium 
in relation to the dispersion formula are those carried out by 
('zerny for rock salt, which is especially adapted to the verifica- 
tion of the theory on account of the simplicity of its chemical 
and ciy'stalline structure. The reflection curve is shown in Fig. 317 



together with that of sylvite, KCl. Rubens determined its reflec- 
tion at 23 n and 33 n as 2,V/o and 1.7^^. The jwrtion l>etween 30 
70 g is from Czerny's work with homogeneous radiation ob- 
tained with a wire diffraction grating, while the region between 
70 and 300 ja was investigated by Ruliens with residual rays. The 
r‘^don l)etween 23 and 35 /u luis not IxH'n completely investi- 
I^Jited. 

'Hie older curves for the residual mys, showing two maxima of 
neniiy equal height are incorrect, the minimum l)eing due to ab- 
‘^^^rption by water vapor in the air. All infra-red work should be 
in absolutely dry air if possible. 
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The reflection formula fi=[(n-l)*+A;*]/[(n+l)*+fc*] if solved 
for n gives 


ji/ZMZIk 

i-R y {i-Ry 


For cases in which is small in comparison to Czerny 

develops the square root term in powers of obtaining 

1+Vft kH-^R k^il-RY 
l-VR * VR M Vr 
l-y/R l-R k^ (l-R)* 

1+V'«’^4 y/R "^64 y/'R 

ni being for the + and n 2 for the — sign of the =fc sign of the V 
term, the former giving a > 1, the latter a < 1. P'or vanishingly small 
values of k the two n values are reciprocal. This simpli^s the 
calculation as one has only to determine (lH-\/S)/(l-* V/^) and 
1 ’^Rly/R to determine both n values. 

For the determination of k the transmission, which is diminished 
by reflection as well as by absorption, is measured. It is not suffi- 
cient to measure the intensity of the radiation transmitted through 
a single thin plate, and allow for the loss due to the reflection at the 
two surfaces, for interference may lye taking place, as in the case of 
thin films with visible light. 

Czerny prepared plates by shaving a rock-salt crystal with a 
microtome constructed especially for the purpose, arriving at a 



Ficj. 318 


thickness as small as 8 ju. The transmission curve for residual rny^ 
from thallium iodide (152 m) is shown in Fig. 318. Ordinat^^^ 
represent transmission in %, abscissae thickness of the salt ph<^^' 
Starting with 100% transmission for sero thickpesSi since in this 
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case there is no reflection loss (Newton's black spot on soap-films) 
lie found a minimum at a thickness of 20 fi, a maximum at 30 /x, etc. 
rhe refractive index, calculated from the reflection coefficient 
.192 is n=2.56, and the wave-length in the medium is therefore 
152/2.56 = 60 /X. The first minimum of transmission, corresponding 
to the first maximum of reflection should be for a thickness equal to 
one-quarter of 60 fx or 15 /x. Czerny’s lowest value was for a plate 
of 20 /X thickness. The minimum for reflection should be for 
and maximum transmission was found for 30 /x. And now comes a 
very important point. The value of n calculated from the reflection 
may be either greater or less than unity according as we employ 
the + or — sign in the formula. The curve of Fig. 318 shows that 
the value of 7i is much greater than one: if less than one, the wave- 
length in salt would Ixj greater than in air, and the maxima and 
minima would Ixi much farther apart. 

With increasing plate thickness the maxima and minima become 
less pronounced, owing to the wide spectral range of the residual 
rays, and k was determined from the observation with the thicker 
plates in which case interference played no part. 

Determinations were made with the following wave-lengths: 
152, 94, 70, 65, 52, 43 and 38 ijl. As an interesting example of the 
way in which the results arc to l)e interpreted we may take the 
case of the determinations of n and k for X = 38 /li, obtained with a 
wire grating applied to residual rays from strontianite. The reflec- 
tion coefficient was found to l)e K = 0.27 from which the refractive 
index was calculated to Ik* either « = 3.14 giving ^* = 0.3 or n = 0.40 
giving k = 0.5. Observations were made with plates of four different 
thicknesses and the results are tabulated as follows: 


d 

D 

k FOR n -3.14 

k FOR n «0.4 

24 M 

0.045 

.32 

.43 

19 

.06 

.38 

.49 

14 

.14 

.28 

.49 

8 

.345 

.09 

.53 

8 

.38 

.04 

.50 


This shows that the value n = 0.4 is the correct one, as the calcu- 
lated values of k must come out the same for plates of all thick- 
nesses. 

The following formula, which represents the dispersion from the 
ult ra-violet to 22 /x contains no damping factor. 
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and was checked by prism measurements by Fuchs and Wolff,* 
vi is the frequency of the tth natural vibration, and ci the corre- 
spondin); intensity constant. They took three natural frequencies 
in the ultra-violet and one in the infra-red. Their values of the 
constants are as follows: 


Cl 3.99 • 10“ 

Cl 7.68 . 10“ 

C, .972 • 10“ 
Ci 8.37 • 10“ 


X, = 347 A.U. 
X2 = 1085 A.U. 
Xa=1584 A.U. 
X4 = 61.67 m 


The complete formula with constants is as follows, the last term 
representing the infra-red band. 


, , , 43.33 , 85..T1 

n* = l-| r+ 




10.8 


-- 1 - 


9.30 • 10- 


830.5-i 84.95-i 39.86-^ 2.629 10-*- 


For all values of X > 14 /x the sum of the three ultra-violet terms for 
all values of X is 1.3276 (for 5 m it is only 1.3283) consequently the 
formula can be reduced to 


Q 30 • 10-^ 

n*== 2.3276-1 ^ (/x as unit of X). 

2.629 - 10-^ 

For X= this gives as the refractive index for infinitely long waves 
n%a = 5.865 =€ the dielectric constant. 


As an illustration of the accuracy with which this formula repre- 
sents the results of observations we have from Czerny's paper, 
Fig. 319a for the refractive index and b for the reflection co- 
efficient Ri The curve marked “observed” was calculated from 
observations of Ry the other two curves from the dispersion formula, 
in one case taking only a single infra-red tenn, in the other case two 
terms, corresponding to the double maximum of the reflection curve. 
The latter shows a very close agreement with the observed curve. 

On the long- wave-length side the results are still more interesting: 


X 

n fCAi^) 

R (Cal.) 

R (Ob«.) 

300M 

2.454 

17.7% 

17.9 

117 

2.688 

20.9 

19.9 

04 

2.022 

24.0 

24.3 

83 

3.108 

27.4 

27.6 

70 

4.260 

38.4 

39.0 

65 

6.140 

51.9 

56.6 


la the above table the values of n were calculated from the 
above formula and from these values the reflection was calculatt fl 
^ZeU./arPhyi., 46, 606.* 
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by the formula i?= (n— l)V(n+l)l The results are seen to agree 
very closely with the observed values of R given in the last column. 
The curves are shown in Fig. 319&. The curves marked “with 




Fig. 319 

damping” were calculated by the formula in which the damping 
factor had been introduced 


n*(l -/AO* = 2.3276+ 


(|'4*“»'*)* + 64V 


er separated into the real and imaginary parts 

In a subsequent investigation made by R. B. Barnes and Czerny ^ 
fhe transmission of much thinner films of salt, deposited by sub- 


Zrit, fUr Phy 9 „ 7S, 447 , 1031 . 
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limation on very thin films of celluloid in a high vacuum, were 
measured. In this way films from .17 to 3.5 m were examined, and 
the transmission measured continuously right through the band 
of absorption. Curves for .17 jjl and 3.6 jn are shown in Fig. 320. 
On the short-wave-length side two secondary minima of transmis- 
sion were found, the one at 40 fx previously found by Czerny and a 
new one at 50 p. The main minimum was accurately located at 
61 IX giving the first experimental detennination of the exact centre 
and general form of the absorption band, and the numerical value 
of the natural frequency of the oscillation of the crystal lattice 
agreeing closely with the value 61.7 calculated by Fuchs and Wolff. 
It is interesting to note that, in the case of the .17 ix film, the trans- 
mission is 100% at 40 IX in spite of the high value of the reflection 
coeflSicient at this point as determined with a thick plate (25%). 
It is analogous to the black-spot on soap-films of course, resulting 

from the phase-difference 
of 1 80°bct ween t he st reams 
reflected from the two sur- 
faces. The thickness of 
the salt -films were deter- 
mined from the order of 
interference color exhibited 
either by eye olxservation 
or in the case of the thicker 
films by observing the 
numl)er of dark bands in 
the spectrum of the re- 
flected light . The celluloid 
«/. is ^is ssm ss 75^ was w) thin (0.1 m) that it 

Fio. 320 Kray color 

with no trace of the straw 
yellow, the first color to appear as the thickness increases. Th(*y 
found that the thickness in ix was very nearly represented by one- 
third of the number of dark bands seen in the spectrum, and were 
thus able to control the thickness by watching the reflected light 
with a spectroscope during the process of sublimation. It will 1 k' 
remembered that the maximum reflection is at 5.2 /i, there being 
a shift of 9 n from the point of the natural frequency at 61 
which, as we have seen, is due to the fact that n is very much 
than unity' in this region. 

The final values of the optical constants of rock salt, from 
ultra-violet to 1300 n are given in the table on page 535. 

Sctocthre Reflection by an Absorbing Gas. ~~ The first inveHi- 
gationof this subjectfwas made by the author many years befon; 
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X 

n 

X 

Jt 

n 

\ 

H 

n 

2.36 /i 

1.526 

35m 

.17 

.64 

65iti 

17.9 

6.15 

5.01 

1.519 

36 

.22 

.50 

70 

19.9 

4.26 

7.66 

1.495 

37 

.34 

.42 

83 

24.3 

3.20 

10.02 

1.472 

38 

.50 

.40 

94 

27.5 

2.92 

14.14 

1.460 

39 

.60 

.47* 

117 

39. 

2.69 

17.93 

1.415 

40 

.68 

.52* 

300 

56.5 

2.45 

22.30 

1.340 

41 

.70 

.48* 






43 

.85 

.40 






46 

1.17 

.20 






Transnii.ssion 





\ 

O 

k 


324 M 

.15 

.0079 ; 

[ Nirhots and Tear with 

420 

.17 

.(K)94 

1 elect ri<! \viive.s, .4,s7ro- 

13(K) 

.61 

.(X)20 

pfn/tsiail Joiirml, 61, 

[36! 



.029 

(Rul)ens'). 


(ARrooinent hetween Riihens an<l Xiohols 
and Tear should Ik* r(‘|)e4ifo<l.) 

1 ln' \ jilues <»f H indicated bv an * indicnte a Miiall inaxmiuni on the dis|>er.sjon run'e resulting 
(m'ii the sinail second itmxiinutn on the rcflei'tion curve. 


I ho Jidvont of the (|uantim) theory, in the i>olief that a gas such 
as sodium, which, at low pressure, drives olT a ditTuse resonance 
radiation, inij^ht at hij?Ji pressure show selective reflection for the 
very narrow s|X'ctral n*f>:ion covering the absorption line, the 
lateral diffusion of the lijrht Ixdn^ prevented by interference, owing 
to the proximity of the resonators, the secondary waves cooperating 
to form a reflected wave. Nothing could be accomplished with 
sodium vapor, but the phenomenon wiis finally observed with 
mercury vapor in a 
thick-walled bulb 
quartz. 

To separate the 
images formed by 
rofh'ct ion from the 
inm*r and outer 
surfaces of the bulb, the neck was made of very thick-walled tubing, 
that the wall of the bulb was prismatic as shown in Fig. 321. 

A good-sizei! globule of mercury wjus placed in the bulb which 
'vas thtai highly exhausted and sealed. liie bulb was mounted in a 
^'•lall tulx^ of thin steel pnjvided with an oval aperture in the side: 

cuds were closed with disks of aslx'stos board, one of which 
'j’qq^orted the neck of the bulb. The steel tulx» wjus heated by two 
buns(*n burners, usually to a full red heat, tind the mercury arc 
'c< d as close os possible to the aperture and a little to one side, so 
' bs image appeared reflected in the tapesing neck of the bulb, 



Fin. 321 
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as shown in the figure. The flame of the burner must play over the 
aperture to prevent condensation of mercury drops at the point 
where reflection occurs. 

By properly choosing the direction in which the bulb was viewed, 
the reflection from the outer surface disappeared, and the slit of 
a small quartz spectrograph was directed towards the bright image 
of the arc reflected from the inner surface of the wall. 

A number of photographs of the spectrum of the reflected light 
were taken, the first with the bulb cold, the succeeding ones at 
gradually increasing temperatures. It was found that the relative 
intensity of the 2536.7 line in the spectrum of the reflected light 
increased rapidly as the temperature of the bulb increased. 

This experiment showed that the mercury vapor reflects light 
of this particular wave-length in much the same way as would a 
coating of silver on the inside of the bulb. 

Experiments were next undertaken to ascertain how nearly 
the frequency of the light must agree with that of the absorption 
band in order that metallic reflection should take place. 

It was found that the spectrum of the iron arc showed a group 
of closely packed lines exactly in the region required, and it was 
accordingly substituted for the mercury arc, and photographs of 
the reflected image taken with the bulb cold and heated to different 
temperatures. A very remarkable discovery was at once made, 
for it turned out that the iron line which was metallically reflected 
(2535.67) was about one Angstrom unit on the short-wave-length 
side of the absorption line. As the temperature and vapor density 
increased, a second iron line was strongly reflected, this one 
coinciding almost exactly with the absorption line. It is in reality 
a double line, with wave-lengths 2536.90 and 2537.21. 

To make absolutely sure that no error had occurred, the spec- 
trum of the iron arc was photographed after passing the light 
through mercury vapor at different densities. 

The iron line which first disappeared was the double one, which 
was not reflected until the mercury vapor was at its greatest 
density. The line which was metallically reflected by the vapor 
at a lesser density was not absorbed by the vapor, even when its 
density was so great that four or five lines on the long-wave-lengtli 
side of the line first absorbed were completely blotted out. 

The explanation of the more powerful reflection of the iron lin(‘ 
of shorter wave-length is as follows: 

The 2536.7 line shows powerful anomalous dispersion. The r(' 
fractive index, in its immediate vicinity, on the short-wave-leng^ii 
side fs much l^low unity, probably as low as .5 or even less clo^<' 
to the line. In the cas^of light going from a rare to a dem» medium , 
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a high value of the index for the latter is accompanied by strong 
reflection. When, however, the ray goes from dense to rare (quartz 
to mercury vapor), as in the present case, it is a low value of the 
index for the latter which is accompanied by strong reflection. 
Now the index for mercury vapor is not far from unity for the 
(‘ntire spectrum with the exception of very narrow regions border- 
ing the 2536 line. On the long-wave-length side the index may be 
about that of quartz, consequently there is no reflection at all here, 
at least none depending upon the rela- 
tive values of n. On the other side, where 
the index is considerably below unity, 
the reflection will be much more power- 
ful than when the bulb is filled with air. 

This means that the band of metallic 
reflection will \yc shifted slightly towards Fig. 322 

the region of shorter wave-length with 

respect to the true position of the absorption line, as was found to 
be the cjise. 

In a subsequent investigation made in collaboration with 
M. Kimura ^ an interesting modification of this experiment was 
tried with a quartz bulb furnished with a slightly prismatic plate 
of optically worked fused quartz as a reflecting surface, Fig. 322. 
With this the Ixjams reflected from the inner and outer surface 
were widely separated. It is obvious from the previous experiment 
that if we employ the light of two frequencies, one slightly higher 
and the other slightly lower than the frequency of the 2^6 line, 
the former will be powerfully reflected and the latter not at all. 
This condition was realized by employing as a source of light 

a quartz-mercury 
arc operated at 
a potential just 
sufficient to dis- 
tinctly double the 
2536 line by self- 
r ever sal, the 
proper potential 
being 80 volts, de- 
termined by making a number of exposures with the quartz 
^})(‘(;trograph, varying the resistance in circuit with the arc. The 
expi^riment was made as follows: The light of the lamp running 
‘it SO volts was reflected from the inner surface of the prismatic 
PJ ito of the quartz bulb into the quartz spectrograph, the slit 
vvhich was reduced to a length of 1 mm. by a diaphragm 
’ Mag., St, 329. 1016. 
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which could be raised by a micrometer-screw. An esxposuro 
of one minute was given: the slit diaphragm was then raised 
1 mm., the quartz bulb raised to a red heat by a Bunsen burner, 
and a second exposure of fifteen seconds made. Fig. 323 shows 
the result of the experiment. The re\’crsed 2536 line appears as a 
doublet and is indicated by an arrow, the faint companion line, 
2534 on the short-wave-length side appearing to its left. This 
was the exposure made by light reflected from the cold bulb. Above 
it we have the exposure made with the hot bulb. The light reflected 
from the hot bulb is seen to consist solely of the short-wave-length 
component of the doublet (widened and reversed 2536 line), for 
which the reflecting power of the (]uartz-mercury vapor surface is 
high. The long- wave-length component has disappeared entirely, 
owing to the ver>" low value of the reflecting power for this fre- 
quency. The width of the doublet is about O.S A.U. It is perhaps 
worthy of mention that we have here a rather efficient method of 
isolating from the total radiation of a quart z-mercur>^ arc running 
at a moderately high temperature, a single line of wave-length 
about 0.4 A.U. less than that of the 2536 line of a similar lamp 
running at a low temperature, which might l)e used in the study of 
the transition from resonance radiation to Rayleigh scattering. 
At the right of Fig, 323 we have the spectrum of the reflected 
radiation above and the total mercury sp(‘ctnim Ik*Iow. In this 
same investigation the transition from resonance radiation to selec- 
tive reflection was more carefully stuflied. 

The diffuse resonance radiation as a function of the density of 
the mercury vapor in the bulb was first investigated. The light of 
a water-cooled quartz-mercury arc was passed through a quartz 
monochromator arranged to give a convergent cone of 2536 mono- 
chromatic light. It was simply a roughly constnicted (juartz 
spectroscope with a very wide slit and no telescope-tul)C. The 
image of the slit formed by the 2536 rays was located in space l)y 
means of a strip of uranium glass, and the bulb mounted in such ;i 
position that the image fell upon the centre of the prismatic 
plate. The dispersion was sufficient to renmve the other 
of the slit from the bulb, which obviated the use of a second slit 
and lens for obtaining the monochromatic illuminating l)cam 
The quartz bulb was mounted over a chimney of thin sheet iro' 
with a Bunsen burner at its base, and the temperatun? determinc<l 
by a nitrogen-filled mercury thermometer, the bulb l)eing in con 
t^ with the upper surface of the (piart z bulb. A camera of ver 
simple construction, furnished with a quartz lens, was focuas< <i 
upon the bulb, the process consisting in first focussing it with 
uranium glass upon the image in space of the 2536 line formed b 
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I lie monochromator, and then measuring the distance between 
the lens and the image in space. This gives us the proper distance 
of the bulb from the lens to secure a sharp focus. 

The arrangement of the apparatus in this experiment is shown 
in Fig. 324a, the rays reflected from the two surfaces of the pris- 
matic plate falling to one side of the lens. In this way we obtain 
only an image of the scattered resonance radiation from the bulb. 

The photographs obtained at different temperatures are repro- 
duced in Fig. 3246. The left-hand photograf)h at room temperature 
and mercury pressure .(K)17 shows the bulb filled with resonance 




radiation, the light from the directly excited atoms illuminating 
and exciting the entire mass of vapor. In the next, a temperature 
of 40® and .(K)57 pn'ssurc, the radiation is chiefly from the front 
surface of the bull), though there is considerable lateral spread of 
tl»o image of the slit. The following three exposures at tempera- 
tures of 76, 1(K) and 175, pressures .075, .276 and ll.O mms. show 
tlie progressive drawing in of the region of secondary' excitation 
until we have only a narrow line, the image of the slit of the 
monochromator. 

At a temperature of 200°, pressure 18 mms. the intensity of the 
image decreased to about half value, and at 250° and 76 mms. 
I'l’cssuro to about one-tenth, while at 270° there was no trace of 
image. This is the point at which selective reflection begins 
was shown by the following experiments: 
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In the first experiment the quartz bulb was placed a little inside 
of the focus of the monochromator, so that the incident radiations 
came to a focus after reflection from the prismatic plate. A plate 
of uranium glass was mounted in such a position that the two 
reflected images were focussed on it. The image formed by reflec- 
tion from the outer surface was noticeably brighter than the other, 
owing to absorption by the fused quartz plate, which was twice 
traversed by the rays reflected from its inner surface. On heating 
the bulb to a red heat with a Bunsen flame, the latter image 
brightened up until it appeared to be about three times as bright 
as the image reflected from the outer surface. In this way it is 
possible to demonstrate the selective reflection of the vapor to a 
small audience at close range. A sheet of heavy plate glass must 
be used as a protection against a possible explosion of the bulb as 
the pressure may rise to 15 or 20 atmospheres. 

By means of photographs made with different exposure times it 
was found that the reflecting power of the quartz was increased 
about fivefold by the mercury vapor, i.e. raised to a value of about 
25%, nearly that of most metals in this region of the spectrum. 

The next point to determine was the density at which selective 
or metallic reflection commenced. Various methods were tried, 
the following being the one finally adopted. 

By employing polarized light and adjusting the angle of inci- 
dence on the quartz window, the two reflected l)eam8 were reduced 
nearly to zero, and a small increment in reflecting power due to 
mercury vapor became more conspicuous. The two reflected 
beams were received by the lens of the quartz camera and ex- 
posures made with the bulb at different temperatures. The image 
due to the internal reflection was distinctly brighter than the 
other when the mercury vapor had a pressure of 12 cms. and at 
25 cms. was enormously brighter. 

In subsequent experiments made by the author the source of 
light was a mercury resonance lamp, excited by a water-cooled 
magnetically deflected mercury arc (as descrilxjd in the Chapter 
on Resonance Radiation) and rough measurements were made of 
the reflecting power of the vapor at 1 atmosphere pressure. A 
value of 0.25 was obtained. 

The effects of an admbeture of hydrogen with the mercury vapor 
were studied by 0. Schnettler.* Hydrogen at 0.2 mm. reduces the 
intensity of resonance radiation to one-half, while hydrogen at 
60 cms. was almost without influence on the intensity of the 
flect^^radiation, the latter being due to forced vibrations which 
are coherent with thj light, while the resonance radiation is ie 

< Zeit, far Phyt,, 66, 6S, 1930 . 
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coherent and due to Bohr transitions, the atoms having a definite 
lifetime in the excited state. He assumes two kinds of radiation, 
fluorescent {i.e, resonance radiation) and scattered, and considers 
that the probability of the latter is increased by a coupling of the 
mercury atoms at higher pressures, but that there is no coupling 
with a foreign gas. 

With 50 cms. of hydrogen in his prismatic reflecting bulb he 
found the following reductions of reflecting power: 


Temp. 

Rep. Reduced to 

371 

73% 

415 

78 

481 

84 


The bulb was in communication with a pump and a barometer 
column, so that he could exhaust or introduce a gas. The barometer 
column Was frozen with liquid air in lieu of a stopcock, so that 
high mercury vapor pressure could l)e developed in the bulb 
after the admission of the hydrogen. 

The subject was further investigated by W. Rump * who found 
evidences of selective reflection at lower pressures than 10 cms., 
using also a resonance lamp as the source, and receiving the 
reflected ray with a photocell. A filter of mercury vapor was 
introduced alternately Ix^tween the lamp and the reflecting bulb, 
and between the bulb and thermo-cell, larger deflections being 
obtained in the latter case when only resonance radiation was 
l)eing emitted. This experiment should lie repeated; in the opinion 
of the author there is no reason for expecting a difference depending 
on the po.sition of the absorption cell. 

* ZcU./Ur Phys., S9, 196, 1924. 
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THE OPTICAL PROPERTIES OF METALS 

Of the various optical properties of metals, the most interesting 
is the relation between the reflecting power and the electrical 
conductivity. It can be shown theoretically that the proportion 
of the incident radiation which penetrates the metal surface and 
is absorbed, divided by the s^piare root of the electrical resistance, 
is very nearly a constant for all metals. This relation is confirmed 
by experiment if observations are confined to wave-lengths greater 
than 20 /x, though it does not hold in the visible and near infra- 
red, for reasons which we shall six'. Rul)ens and Hagen found 
platinum films less transpiirent than gold and silver in the visible, 
but more transparent in the infra-red region. A bismuth film 
.09 PL thick transmitted less than O.OP ^ in the red, while at A p. \t 
transmitted From this they concluded that the influence of 

molecular free periods (as they termed them) gradually disappeared 
with increasing X. 

If polarized light is reflected from a metal at other than normal 
incidence, the components of the incident electric vector are 
reflected with a phase-dift’erence, giving rise to elliptical polariza- 
tion, from the study of which the optical constants of the metal 
n and k can be determined. 

The optical properties of metals are explain(»d by the presenw^ 
of both free and Ixjund electrons, the latter having natural fnK^ 
periods as in the case of transpiarent and semi-transparent media. 
For the low frequencies, corresponding to the infra-red, the fre(‘ 
electrons come into play, treating waves of all lengths very uwivh 
alike, and giving rise to pow'erful reflection and absorption. Silv(*r 
for example reflects over 98% at 1.5 jn, 95% in the red, 85% in the 
extreme violet, 14% at 3260 and only 4% at 3160. That portion 
of the energy which is not reflected, enters the surface and is com- 
pletely absorbed after traversing a distance of a few wave-lengths 
Metals vary, however, in respect to the ratio of reflecting to al>- 
sorbing power, and for any given metal the ratio varies with tii' 
wave-length. For example for silver at X~2880 the absorption 
constant a=:19, the reflection in per cent /^~34, while for X=375<> 
a»19 jwhile /i!=74, which accounts for the failure of the silven * 
plates of the Fabry and Perot interferometer to give a large numlx • 
of multiple reflections in the ultra-violet. 

642 
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Apparently the free electrons give high reflecting power with 
only a moderate absorption coefficient, this relation holding for the 
longer wave-lengths, while the bound electrons, operating in the 
short wave-length region, give only a very moderate reflecting 
power for the same absorption. The narrow transparent region of 
silver can be regarded as a gap l)etween the regions of the two t3rpes 
of absorption. Homogeneous films of the sodium and potassium 
metals, deposited on the wall of a quartz bulb at —183® were found 
by the autlior ^ to Ik' higlily transparent to the ultra-violet between 
2300 and 3()00 while (juite opacpie to visible light. Here we prob- 
ably have a gap l^etween the fr(K‘ and bound electron absorption 
bands similar to, but much wider than, the one shown by silver. 

The subject was taken up again in 1932, all of the alkali metals 
being studied in relation to their reflecting and transmitting power. 
Tho very remarkable fact was discovered that the optical properties 
of thes(* na'tals change from thos(' of a metal to those of a dielectric 
as we decrease the wiive-length of the light. In the ultra-violet 
they give plam'-polarization by n'fleclion, and the dispersion can 
be determined by observation of the angle. 

'Fhe ecjuations which have lx*en developed in the previous chap- 
ter can, with certain modifications, Ix' applied to metals, in which 
cjise the optical properties depend, at least for long wave-lengths, 
on the presence of the fix'e or conducting electrons, and can 
therefore be expressed in terms of the electrical conductivity of the 
metal. For visible and ultra-violet light metals in general show 
moir or less selective proix'rties due to the pre.sence of bound elec- 
trons having natural fref^-jx'riods. These give rise to selective 
absorption, which is very marked in the case of gold and copper. 
(Hass plates can \yo easily gilded either by cathodic sputtering or 
more rapidly by evaporation from a gold plated tungsten filament 
in a high vacuum. The films an* very transparent for green light 
and show strong selective reflection for the red and yellow region. 
If two plates are opposc'd and the light of a tungsten lamp multiply 
reflected IndwtHm them, the image of the filament appears as red 
ns when viewed through ruby glass. This enhancement of the 
surface color is analogous to that obtained by the residual ray 
naflhod of Rubens, 'fho same phenomenon can be seen by looking 
into the interior of a gilded goblet, the bottom appearing of a deep 
red color. Silver has the very pn)perty of reflecting powerfully the 
e ntire visible and near ultra-violet regions, with the exception of a 
‘‘nrrow gap at wave-length 3200, where the reflecting power is only 
1%, about that of a single glass surface. A silver film of such thick- 
ni ss that the filament of a nitrogen-filled tungsten lamp is barely 

‘ PhU, Mag., SS, 98 , 1913 . 
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visible through it, transmits this narrow region of the spectrum 
with sufficient intensity for photographic purposes. It was with a 
quartz lens heavily silvered that the first ultra-violet photographs 
of the moon, terrestrial landscapes, flowers and other objects 
were made by the author * in 1908. As has been said the alkali 
metals are still more remarkable in this respect. 

According to our present views, we regard metals as substances 
in which free electrons exist, which are capable of continuous 
movement under the action of a steady electromotive force. Here- 
tofore we have regarded the electrons as bound to positions of 
equilibrium by forces of restitution, experiencing only a slight 
change of position under the action of a steady electric force. 
Upon the removal of the force, the electron returns to its original 
position. 

We will now investigate the behavior of free electrons under 
the action of the rapidly alternating electrical forces of light- 
waves. 

Electromagnetic Theory of Metallic Absorption. — We have 
already discussed the propagation of waves in a medium which is a 
perfect insulator, in which the current is proportional to dX/dt. 
In such a medium the current may consist of two parts, a displace- 
ment current in the ether represented by \IAw{dX I dt)^ and a con- 
vection current due to the motions of the electrons inside the atoms. 
It is clear that the displacement current will cease as soon as the 
electric force ceases to vary. We will now investigate the propaga- 
tion of waves in a medium which is not a perfect insulator. In such 
a medium a current will be set up under the influence of a steady 
electric force, which will be proportional to the force X instead of 
to the rate of change of X. We may think of this current as due to 
the motion of free electrons, which will drift along under the in- 
fluence of the force, giving rise to a conduction current represented 
by <rX, in which <r represents the absolute conductivity measured 
electrostatically. 

If we have a periodic electric force, as in light-waves, both cur- 
rents will be present, and we may have absorption or a transforma- 
tion of energy from two distinct causes. If the vibration of the 
electrons which are not free is accompanied with something akin 
to friction, there will be a heating similar to the heating of the 
dielectric of a condenser when it is rapidly charged and discharged. 
This t 3 rpe of a^^xsorption has been discussed in the Chapter on Dis- 
persion. There may in addition be an ohmic heating, similar to the 
heating of wires by steady currents. This we may think of as due 
perhaps to the impacts of the free electrons with atoms. 

^ Bffy. Ind. Froc., 1911 . 
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If we limit ourselves to plane-polarized plane-waves, we may 
write for the total current parallel to the x axis 

€ dX . „ 

No further modifications than the one introduced into equa- 
tion (1) are needed, and the fundamental Maxwell equations 


c dz dy^ 


O’Y UU , j A UtZ U1 U£J , 

= ^ —S7.> etc., and - ^ - 5-, etc., 


still hold, if we write the permeability jLi = 1. 

This we are justified in doing, even in the case of the strongly 
magnetic metals such as iron, nickel and cobalt, for experiments 
indicate that the ferromagnetic effect is unable to follow the very 
rapid changes involved in the case of light-waves. 

The boundary conditions may Ixi written jis before, Xi = X 2 , 

l'l=: 1^2, «i = a2, 

For the present we shall concern ourselves only with the absorp- 
tion due to ohmic heating, i,e. resulting from the tenn erX, the 
conduction current, for the case of a plane-wave polarized with 
the electric vector parallel to x and propagated in the z direction. 

Substituting from (7) to (5) in previous chapter 


d0 dZ dx 
dl dx dz 


since Z=0. 


Differentiating (4) 


47r ^ ^ dfi_ —d dff 

c dt^ dy dl dz dt dz dt 


4Tdj. d( dX\ d^X 

since 7=0 

djr c* d*X 
dt 4ir dz* 

. * dX . d*X_r*d*X 

dt* t dz* 

If j.^trX 

If finally 

€ 4ir<r 3X_ d«.Y. 

c* dt* c* df “ d»* 


(eq. 12) 


we have 


( 2 ) 
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When applied to harmonic motion, this equation has for its 
solution 


X==AeT 




, in which tn is complex. 


( 3 ) 


Differentiating (3), and substituting in (2), wo get 

1 — 2 

c*\ T~ r® 

or, ^=m‘ (4) 

in which the complex dielectric constant €' = e — 2i(TT and since 
c is complex, m is also complex. 

Now rn has the dimension of a reciprocal velocity, and we may 
write m= (1 — in which V is the velocity of propagation of the 
wave in the absorbing medium. 

Substituting this value in (2), 


2lii 


\ 2r»/ r- tKt \ 2irit jw iz 2rKi 

"V V V_4grV" V /^AgT~TV~iv 


in which TV =\. 




X=Ae 


*** 

In this expression Ae ^ represents the amplitude, which clearly 
decreases as 2 increases. 

After traversing a thickness equal to the wave-length X, the am- 
plitude has decreased by the amount The constant k is the 

measure of the absorption, and is called the absorption index. 

If we call cjV^n the refractive index of the medium, we have 
from equation (4) 



f' = n*(l — x* — 2/x) ; or \/e' = n( 1 — fx) 
and .rince c' = e - i2<rT- ri^—nV - 2n®ix, 

we by^uating the real and imaginary parts, 


( 5 ) 

m 
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This last relation is in agreement with facts only for Idng waves, 
jis we shall see presently. The reason of this is that, in the present 
treatment, we have not taken into account the influence which the 
l)ound electrons have upon the propagation of the disturbance. 
We have shown that, in the case of imperfect insulators, we have a 
complex dielectric constant, due to the conduction term <tX. In 
the treatment of (iispersion we have seen that a complex dielectric 
constant results from the presence of vibrating dipoles, without the 
presence of the term crA", and absorption will occur if the vibration 
of the dipole is damped by radiation or otherwise. There are thus 
two distinct types of absorption, one caused by conducting, the 
other by bound electrons. 

Metallic Reflection. — We will now deduce the formula which 
expresses the reflecting power of a metal for nonnal incidence, in 
terms of its electrostatically mea.sured conductivity <r and the 
periodic time T of the vibration, following Drude and Phinck. 

For transparent media we found fc»r the ratio of the reflected to 
the incident amplitude (a - l)/(n+l). In the present case we write 
for n the square root of the complex dielectric constant i, given by 

( 5 ) 

hip ,hp /K)d“l 

Multiplying this by its complex conjugate {n+niK — l)l(n+niK+l) 
give.s for the reflecting power h* measured in per cent of incident 
inteuMhjy since multiplying by the complex conjugate is equivalent 
to the squaring necess:iry to change amplitude to intensity. 

Up^ ?iHl+K^) + l-2n (a-l)2+nV 
Ep^ n2(l+0 + l+2n (n+D^+nV 

which expr(»s.sion <iiffers from that for transparent media only by 
the presence of in the numerator and denominator. From the 
first equation of (0) it follow’s that the maximum value of x is 1 
otherwise we obtain a negative dielectric constant which has no 
meaning. 

If we put K = 1 it follows from (6) that 

n=\/VT. ( 8 ) 

As we shall see presently the measuivd values of k for visible 
light for metals are invariably greaU-r than unity. This may be 
dvie to the presence of bound electrons, which we are nei^lecting in 
the present treatment. 
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Changing the sign of 2n in the numerator of (7), which requires 
the subtraction of 4n and dividing, gives 




4n 




4n 


w*+2n+l+nV (n+iy+nV 


If 


ic= 1, n>l 


(w+l)*+nV=2/i*. 

. = L: 


from (8). 


Introducing, instead of a and T, the specific resistance r, in 
ohms, of a metre wire of 1 mm.* cross section, and X measured in /x, 
we have, since (rT=30X/r, an approximation formula for the 
amount of radiation which penetrates the surface of the metal 


l-/e= 0.365 



a formula arrived at by Rubens and Hagen from measurements of 
the reflecting power. The formula shows that the reflecting power 
increases with the conductivity. As written above, the develop- 
ment based on the assumption that holds for wave-lengths 
greater than 12 /i. Between 5 n and 12 m a fonnula of two members 
is required 


l-ft=.365j/^-.0667^- (8a) 

Below 5 fi the reflection can no longer \ye calculated from the 
conductivity. The single term formula can be written {\ — R)l\/r= 
.365/>/X which shows that for a given wave-length, the amount of 
radiati(»l penetrating the metal divided by the square root of the 
recdsiance is a constant. 

The following table by Rubens and Hagen shows the values 
determined by experiment.* 


100- A for 

Vr 

4M 

8M 

12 M 

26M 

Silver 

14.9 

9.8 

9 

7.3 

Copper 

20.6 

10.6 

12.1 


Gold 

21.9 

17.4 

13.8 

7.1 

Nickel 

23.9 

13.6 

12 

7.3 

Steel 

27.3 

16.7 

11 

6.9 

Bismuth 

22.7 

16.9 

16.3 

8.35 (molten) 

€<aldilated from (8a) 

18.25 

12.0 

10.5 

7.29 

Amt. ier Pky$., 8, 1; tl. f74, 1903. 

f 
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In the older tables the abnormally high value for bismuth was due 
to imperfect polish and oxidation. A consistent result was obtained 
with a clean molten surface. 

The reflecting powers were measured by means of the apparatus 
shown in Fig. 325. A Nemst lamp B was fixed on a turn-table in 


such a position that its image 
.1, formed by the concave 
mirror D, was symmetrically 
located with respect to the 
centre of the turn-table. By 
turning the table the filament y.j 
of the lamp could be brought \ • 
into the position previously \! 



occupied by its image. The 
surface of the mirror D was 
composed of the metal under 
investigation. The rays from 



the filament or its image were 


D 


focussed upon the slit of a Fio. 325 

reflecting spectrometer, fur- 
nished with a fluorite prism, and the spectrum thrown upon the 
thermopile at T. It is clear that by this arrangement we have 



a means of comparing 
the incident with the 
reflected energ>% since 
the I 0 S.S by reflections 
from the surfaces of the 
optical parts of the in- 
strument is the same in 



Fig. 326 


each case. They inves- 
tigated a large number 
of metals and alloys of 
known conductivity, ob- 
taining curves of the type 
shown in Fig. 326. 

It is worthy of note 
that magnalium, the 


most brilliantly reflecting alloy which we have, is surpassed by 
iron, in reflecting power, for wave-lengths greater than 4 
The reflecting powers of various metals are given in the table 
on page 550 by Rubens and Hagen. 

It is apparent from the table that the reflecting power of silver 
in contact with glass is somewhat less than that of silver in contact 
with air. 
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The same is true for mercury. 

An easy way of exhibiting the loss of light by reflection from a 
metal is to half fill a test-tube with mercury and plunge it in a jar of 
clean water; the light reflected from the metal will appear quite 
dull in comparison with the light totally reflected at the glass-air 
surface. 


For X » 

251 

288 

305 ^ 

316 

826 j 

:m j 

357 : 

385 ; 


j4.5U 

floo 

700 

1 1000 

Silver ,34.11 

21.2 

9.1 1 4.21 

14.6!55.5, 

74.5 S1.4,%.6!X).5 91.3 

94.6 

96.6 

Platinum 33.8' 

38.8 

39.8, 

— 

41.4 


43.4:45.4 51.8 54.7,53.4! 

69 

75.5 

Nickel 

38 

43 

44 1 

— 

45 

46 

1 

49 

56 

59 ' 

61 

69 1 

73 

Steel 

33 

35 

37 1 

— 

40 

— 

45 

48 

52 

54 

55 

58 

62 

Gold 

i 39 

34 

32 

— 

28 

— 

28 

27 

29 

33 

47 

92 

97 

Copper 

Brashear allov — 

26 

24 

25 

— 

25 

— 

27 

28 

33 

37 

44 

83 

93 

68 Cu, 32 Sn 
Schroder alloy — 

30 

38 

42 

— 

— 

— 

51 

53 

56 

60 

63 

67 

74 

66 Cu, 22 Sn, 

12 Zn 

40 

48 

50 

_ 

54 


57 

60 

62 

()3 

63 

67 

75 

Magnalium — 69 














A, 31 Mg 

67 

70 

T2 

— 

75 

— 

81 

! 84 

83 

1 83 1 83 1 

83 

84 

Glass backed by i 
silver 










79 1 

to 

85 

i«‘ 

> to 
; 80 

1 84 

1 to 
HO 


Mercury 



70 

(O'Brien) 

78 
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Detennination of R from Emission. — On account of the rela- 
tion between emission and ab-sorption, expressed by Kirchhoff^s 
law, we can determine (lOO—ft) by comparing the emission from 
the substance of waves of given length, with the corresponding 
emission of a perfect black body. Twenty different metals were 
investigated by this method by Rul)ens and Hagen. The radia- 
tions from the black body (see Chapter on Laws of Radiation) and 
from the metal, both heated to the same temperature, were allowed 
to fall alternately upon a thermopile, after reflection from four 
fluorite surfaces, which eliminated all wave-lengths except 25.5 m- 
The temperature employed was 170®, maintained by an electrically 
heated bath of aniline, and the conductivity of the metal used in 
the calculations was of course the conductivity for this tempera- 
ture, The results appear in the table, on page 551 in which x is 
the conductivity. 

It is at once clear that a further increase in the length of the 
wAve has improved matters, as is shown by the more nearly con- 
fidant value of the products in the last column^The meap value 
is 7.M, while that calci|^ted is Cjjm-36.6/\/25.6«7.23. 
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These results show that it is possible to determine the specific 
electrical conductivity of the metals by purely optical means, if we 
limit our observations to waves of sufficient length. 

Temperature 170° 



Vx 

Emihmion- , 

j=ioo~h ] 

(ioo-/ir)vx 

Silver 

6.26 

1.13 

7.07 

Copper 

5.70 

1.17 

6.67 

Cold 

5.21 

1.56 

8.10 

Aluminum 

4.52 

1.97 

8.91 

Zino 

3.19 

2.27 

7.24 

Cadmium 

2.86 

2.55 

7.29 

Platinum 

2.44 

2.82 

6.88 

Nickel 

2.29 

3.‘20 

7.33 

Tin 

2.24 

3.27 

7.32 

Palladium 

2.11 

3.58 

7.53 

Steel 

1.81 

3.66 

6.62 

Mercury 

.957 

7.66 

7.33 

Bismuth 

.716 

25.6 

1 18.3 


Determination of n and k , — It has l)oon shown that it is pos- 
sible to develop equations expressing n and k in terms of the con- 
ductivity of the metal. 

We will now consider the method by which they can be de- 
termined optically, and a comparison of the values determined by 
the two methods will furnish a test of the theor>\ To determine 
the refractive index n and the absorption index k we have only to 
measure two especial angles. If plane-polarized light in azimuth 
45® is incident on a metallic mirror at other than normal incidence, 
the components of the electric vector parallel and perpendicular 
to the plane of incidence are reflected with a phase-difference, 
and the reflected l)eam is elliptically polarized. The ellipticity 
will be greatest for the angle of incidence for which the phase- 
difference A=7r/2. This angle is called the angle of principal 
INCIDENCE, and circularly polarized light, reflected at this angle, 
will be converted in plane-polarized light. This angle is easily 
determined by reflecting circular vibrations obtained with a 
quarter-wave plate or Fresnel rhomb from the metallic surface 
and finding the angle at which the reflected beam can be quenched 
by a Nicol. 

The PRINCIPAL AZIMUTH is the angle which the direction of the 
i*esulting plane vibration (short diagonal of the Nicol) makes with 
^he plane of incidence. Equations can l)c developed in which n 
and K are expressed in terms of these two ajigles. 



00^ 


rnioi\^Aij urii^o 


We have for the refractive index 


sin$ 

n=-: — or sin 
sm X 


X = 


'-r-i since n-\ft (€= dielectric constant). 
v« 


As we have seen the dielectric constant is complex in the case of 
metals, we therefore write for the present case 


sinx = 


sin ^ 


( 9 ) 


in which sin x is complex. 

Let light polarized at an angle of 45° with the incidence plane bo 
reflected from a metal. 

In the previous chapter we found for the ratio of the reflected 
components 

cos (4>+x) _ cos (<I>+X) 

R, A’, cos (<I> — x) cos(<l> — x) 


of Ep=E, as is the case for azimuth 45°. The amplitudes of the 
reflected components are complex in the present case, and we 
therefore have 


cob(»+x) 
R,' ^ cos(<I>-x) 


( 10 ) 


in which p=the ratio of the real amplitudes of the p and s com- 
ponents of the reflected light and A their relative phase-difference, 
as one sees if one puts 

Rp=Rpe'^p] Rt in which /fp, R„ bp and 5, are real. 


p=~ and A = ip- 




Since the right-hand meinix;r of the at)ove equation is complex, 
A must differ from zero, and there is a phiise-difference between 1 he 
two components of the reflected light, which produces elliptical 
polarization. 

We will now determine how this phase-difference and the accom- 
panying elliptical polarization vary with the angle of incidence. 
We must first get rid of x in equation (10) since we have no mciins 
of measuring the angle of refraction in the case of a metal. 
then develop, an erjuation exprcs.sing n and k in terms of the an^le 
of principal incidence. 

Writing (10) in the form 

u cos ^ COB X -sin ^ sin X . 

^ % cos^tcoex+sintsinx' 
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;ind multiplying this equation by the denominator and transposing 
the terms gives us 


l+pe^ sin ^ sin X . ^ sin x 

= T- = tan 9 ^ 

1— pe*^ C0S<PC08X C08X 


tan ^ sin <l> 


by (9) 


, 1+pe^ _ sin ^ tan 

Ve' — sin^^ 

At normal incidence ^=0, pc»^= — 1, i.e. A = 0 and p = -1, or 
the wave is reflected with a change of sign, but with no phase- 
difference between the comjwnents; the light therefore remains 
plane-polarized. The reflected waves form, by interference with 
th(* incident waves, a system of stationaiy^ waves, and since the re- 
flection is accompanied by a change of sign, we shall have a node 
at the reflecting surface. 

At grazing incidence <l> = 90, pc'A=l, i,e. A = 0 and p = l, or re- 
flection occurs without change of sign and without elliptical polar- 
ization. 

The ellipticity will l)e greatest for the angle of incidence for 
which A = 7r/2, At this angle we have e‘*^ = z, since 6*^ = cos A-f- 
i sin A = 0+1. 

d'his angle is termed the angle of principal incidence, and we will 
designate it by 

If in (10) sin* is disregarded in comparison to c' we have 
from (5) 


l+pT _ sin ^ tan ^ 

1-p't n(l-tK) 

Multiplying by the complex conjugate gives 

1 ban $)* 

n*(l+K*) 

or sin $ tan $ = n \/i + k». 

This siime equation can be obtained without disregarding sin* $ in 
(b)) by a somewhat longer pmcess (see Drude s Optics). 

If by means of a Rabinet compensator, which annuls the phase- 
flifforence introduced by the metallic reflection at any angle of 
iucidence, we convert the elliptical vibration into a plJine-polarized 
one, the plane of polarization will make an angle 'P with the plane of 
uicidonce, and we have the relation p = tan 'P since p is the ratio 
of the p and s components of the reflected light. 

If we can establish equations connecting % and k with A and 


( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 
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it is clear that we can determine the refractive index n and the 
absorption index k of a metal by observations made on the state of 
polarization of the reflected light. Such methods are called katop- 
tric methods in contrast to the dioptric methods employed in the 
case of transparent substances. They have been largely used in 
the determination of the optical properties of intensely opaque 
matter. They are obviously not as reliable as the dioptric methods, 
for, as we have seen, the ellipticity of the reflected light is pro- 
foundly affected by the presence of surface films, and we can seldom 
be certain that such films are not present in the case of metallic 
surfaces, since any polishing process may produce them. A freshly 
cleaved surface of a single metallic crystal would, however, be 
free from them. 

We will now establish relations between n and k, and A 
and 

We require first an expression for 1— pe'^/l+pe’-^, in terms of 
^ and A, which expression we shall substitute in equation (10). 

Since p = tan ^ = sin ^^/cos 4^, we may write the above expression, 

1 — tan 4^(cos A -hi sin A) cos 'P —sin ^(cos A, etc.) 

1+tan ^(cos A-f i sin A) cos ^+sin 'PCcos A, etc.) 

A short transformation leads to 


1— pe^_cos 2^~-i sin 2^ sin A_ n(l — u) 


sin ^ tan 


1+pe^ 1-fsin 24^ cos A sin^tan4>’ 
sin* 4»]. /. equating the real and imaginaiy^ parts, 

A jk cos 24^ 


, [as in (11) neglecting 


i£=sin A tan 2^, n=8in $ tan 


1 +COS A sin 24'’ 


n*(l+K*) ==sin* ^ tan* 


1 — cos A sin 24^ 
1 +C 08 A sin 2^ 


If the light is inci^nt at the angle of principal incidence the 
corresponding angle ^ is called the principal azimuth. In this cas(^ 


(8ince8inA=lin(13)I K=tan2^ (15) 

and by (12) wvT+^=sin $ tan [since c= cos A=0 in (14)]. 


.•.n=sin # tan cp cos 2 4^. 


( 10 ) 


InhoinogeiieottS Waves aod Rigorous Formulae. — The formu- 
la just given for n and k were derived by neglecting sin* For 
4»«68® an error of 7.5% is introduced but for the larger angk'^ 
usuaO;^ fdund (71 to 80) it is less. The neglect of the sin* h.i'^ 
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left out of account a curious phenomenon first treated by Ketteler 
in his Theoretische Optik (1850) namely, that n and k depend 
upon the angle of incidence. In strongly absorbing media, such as 
metals, the planes of equal phase are not coincident with the planes 
of equal amplitude, the angle between them increasing with the 
angle of incidence. If we draw an oblique refracted wave-front 
(which is a plane of equal phase) in an absorbing medium, it is 
clear that one end of it has penetrated to a greater depth than the 
other and consequently has experienced a greater reduction of 
amplitude. The planes of ecjual amplitude are parallel to the Imund- 
ary. Ketteler showed that a wave of this type, in which the ampli- 
tude decrejised rapidly along the wave-front was propagated in a 
manner quite different from that of a wave of equal amplitude. It 
would even 1x3 possible to have a wave of this tyf)e in free space, as 
by the passage of light through a metal prism of small angle, and 
the equations show that it moves in the normal direction but 
with a velocity less than that of an ordinar>’ light-wave. In a 
metal it travels much as does the extraordinar>' w'ave in doubly 
refracting media, that is it slides off to one side as it advances, the 
ray-velocity differing from the wave-velocity. 

The lower velocity of a non-homogeneous wave can be seen 
without difficulty in the case of total reflection. As we have seen 
in the Chapter on Reflection Theory, there is a disturbance in the 
rarer medium which travels along the boundary, the amplitude 
falling off v'ery rapidly with increasing distance from the boundary. 
These waves are also non-homogeneous. If we draw two incident 
wave-fronts, separated by distance X (in, s:\y, glass) and the two 
corresponding refracted fronts separated by the greater distance 
V in air, for angles of incidence, less than, equal to and greater 
than the critical angle, we shall find that the distance between 
the wave-fronts in air remain unchanged until the critical angle of 
totid reflection is reached, and the refracted wave-fronts are 
perpendicular to the surface and separated by a distance equal to 
the distance between the points at which the incident fronts cut 
the surface. If the angle of incidence is further increased the dis- 
tance between these points Ixiconies less, and the distance between 
the waves flowing along the boundary in air, wdiich now replace 
the refracted wave becomes less in proportion, which means a 
lowered velocity. At grazing incidence the wave-length of the 
boundary waves becomes equal to the wave-length in ghiss. This 
in of course a purely geometrical way of regarding the lowered 
velocity. 

1'he mathematical treatment of waves of this type is given in 
Schuster’s Optica and in Kdnig’s article ^on metal reflection in 
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Vol. 20 of the Handhwh der Physik (1928), and In two papers by 

Fry-' 

The relation between the electric and magnetic vectors is very 
peculiar, for with a plane-polarized electric vector we have an 
elliptically polarized magnetic vector, one component of the ellipse 
being in, and the other normal to, the wave-front, which means 
that the waves are not strictly transverse. 

Konig introduces his treatment of inhomogeneous waves in the 
new Handbuch der Physik (page 194) as follows: 

If a plane-polarized plane-wave has entered an absorbing me- 
dium, and 'is advancing in the z direction with its electric vector 
parallel to x we have 

in which q'—2TrfK and 1/v" is the distance travelled by the wave 
for a reduction of amplitude to 1/e. 

If the medium absorbs heavily the amplitude A will depend 
upon the coordinates x and and it follows from Maxwell’s equa- 
tions that, if // represents the magnetic vector 

6x 6x 

In this case A is a function of y alone. For the magnetic vector 
we have 


= 0 W, = — (</' - 
MP 

//.= -t— A'e-’"' • in which A'=^ 

H’P \ dy/ 

These equations are identical with those for homogeneous waves 
in an absorbing medium with the exception that //, is not =0 but 
has a value depending upon the variation of the amplitude in the 
plane of equal phase. 

The complex character of the amplitudes Hy and H, shows that 
both have a phase displacement with respect to that of IL 
being retarded by 7r/2, and that of liy by 5, fi being defined by 
tan in which 7"=K27r/X. 

It is to be noticed that the magnetic component //« is in tlu' 
Erection of propagation of the wave. 

He derives as the final equations (page 245) for n end k in term^ 

Votif. AM. Opi. Socu 1927. 
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i)f the angles ^ and which are determined experimentally 
n* = i tan* ^1 — 2 sin* sin* 2'^+Vl— sin* 2^ sin* 2^] 

, \/l — sin* 2<l> sin* 2^ — (1 —2 sin* ^ sin* 2^) 

Vi— sin* 2$ sin* 2^1^ +1 — 2 sin* ^ sin* 2^ 

in which $ and ^ are the angles of principal incidence and azimuth. 

From these two equations an expression for /i*k can be deter- 
mined, namely, 

n*K = tan* ^ sin* sin 2^ cos 2^, 

which can also be derived from (16) by squaring both sides and 
multiplying by (15) 

K = tan 2^. 

This shows that n*K is the siimc, whether calculated by the 
original method (neglecting sin* 4>) or by the rigorous one. 

Determination of Principal Incidence and Azimuth. — Since re- 
flection at the angle of principal incidence converts circularly 
polarized into plane-polarized light, we can emsily determine the 
angle by reflecting a circular vibration, obtained by means of a 
quarter-wave plate or Fit'snel rhomb, from the metallic surface, 
ami determining the angle of incidence at which the reflected light 
can Ixj quenched by a Nicol prism. The principal azimuth is the 
angle which the direction of the plane vibration (short diagonal 
of the Nicol) makes with the plane of incidence. Or we may start 
with plane-polarized light and employ a Babinet compensator 
(with its wedges set so as to displace the central fringe through a 
distance corresponding to a phase-difference of a quarter of a 
period) to analyze the reflected light, observing the angle of inci- 
dence at which the central fringe returns to the central position. 
The principal azimuth is determined by observing the angle 
through which the second Nicol luis to l)e rotated to make the cen- 
tral fringe black. Colored light, obtained by passing sunlight 
through colored glasses or solutions, should lx> employed, as the 
optical constants are a function of the wave-length. 

Determinations of the optical constants in the ultra-violet proved 
very laborious, involving the taking of many photographs for each 
d(Mermination until Voigt originated a very l)eautiful method of 
determining the optical constants for each value of X with a single 
photograph. The method, in brief, consisted in crossing a double 
'V(‘dge of R and L quartz cut perpendicular to the axis, with a 
babinet compensator. By this combination one obtains a double 
(dicss-board pattern of dark spots, instead of straight fringes. The 
shift of one system with respect to the oth|r is determined by the 
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state of pol^zation of the light. A full account of the method will 
be found in a paper by Minor * who employed it in his determina- 
tions of optical constants of metals over a wide range of wave- 
lengths. Some of his results will be discussed presently. 

The values of these angles and the corresponding values of n, 
K and Rf as determined by Drude * for a number of metals are 
given in the following table: 


Metal 



n 

K 

R 

Bismuth 

77° 3' 

CO 

o 

• 1.90 

1.93 

65 

Lead 

76.42 

30.45 

2.01 

1.73 

62 

Mercury 

79.34 

35.43 

1.73 

2.87 

78 

Platinum 

78.30 

32.35 

2.06 

2.06 

70 

Gold 

72.18 

41.39 

0.36 

7.70 

85 

Antimony 

80.26 

29.35 

3.04 

1.63 

70 

Silver 

75.42 

43.35 

0.18 

20.2 

95 

Copper 

71.35 

38.57 

0.64 

4.08 

73 

Magnesium 

77.57 

42.42 

0.37 

11.8 

93 

Sodium 

71 

35 

0.05 

56 

99.7 


O’Brien * has made determinations of the optical constant^ of a 
very carefully cleaned mercury surface obtaining the following val- 
ues, those for 5892 from a paper by Wheeler. 

4 

Optical Con.stants op Mercury 


X 

♦ 

A 

'I' 

n 

K 

R 

5892 

60 

150 

40.7 

1.57 

4.1 

79.6 

4358 

74.8 

92 

38 

.88 

3.94 

77 

4047 

74.8 

90.7 

38.9 

.79 

4.30 

78.5 

3650 

74,8 

83.3 

39.5 

.64 

4.64 

77.7 

3130 

74.8 

74.7 

40.8 

.44 

5.75 

78.9 

3022 

74.8 

69.4 

39.4 

.55 

4.09 

69.7 


These results are interesting as showing the beginning of a 
minimum of reflecting power at 3022, analogous to the minimum 
of silver, and as a typical example of the dispersion of a metal. 
The an^e of principal incidence was held constant and a small 
variation occurred in the azimuth ^ while the changes of A were 
very large. 

Optied Properties of the Alkali Metals. — The metals which 
exhibit the most remarkable optical properties are those of the 
alkali group. As was shown by the author * many years ago, 
thin films of sodium and potassium, deposited at liquid air temper- 
ature on the inner wall of an exhausted quartz bulb, were highly 

> Ann. der Phyt.. W, 681. 1003. 

< Wied, Ann.. 36, 885; 39, 481, 1890. 

$7,9(3, 1926. 

*PhU„Mao.,$8, 98, 1918.^ 
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transparent to the ultra-violet region of the spectrum, while quite 
opaque to visible light. This investigation was taken up again in 
1032, and some very surprising phenomena discovered. ^ 

The point in the spectrum at which transparency commences 
moves towards the region of shorter wave-lengths with decreasing 
atomic number, as follows: caesium 4400, rubidium 3600, potassium 
3150, sodium 2100, lithium 2050. 

The transmission spectra of the five metals are reproduced in 
Fig. 327a the source of light being jin end-on hydrogen tube, the 
spectrum of which, without an absorbing film is shown at the top. 
The bands in the short wave-length region are the oxygen absorp- 
tion bands of the air. 

The transparency continues from the points indicated as far 
down the spectrum as the investigations have gone at the present 
time, t.c. to about 1860. This is not well brought out in the above 
photographs on account of under-exposure. It is more apparent 
in the spectra made with a cadmium aluminium spark shown in 
Fig. 3276. It is clear that we have in this case a very wide gap 
between the absorptions due to the free and l)ound electrons. A 
somewhat similar, but very narrow gap occurs in the case of silver 
at Xs=3160, but the transparency in the cjise of the alkali metals 
is of a different order of magnitude from that of silver. A film of 
potassium through which the sun’s disk is barely visible (which 
means a reduction of intensity of perhaps half a million) transmits 
25% of ever 3 rthing below 3000. 

The case of caesium is especially interesting as its region of high 
transparency begins in the visible violet and films of the prop(T 
thickness transmit light of a rich violet color as deep and pure a.s 
that transmitted by a strong solution of cuprainmonium or dense 
cobalt glass. 

In the earlier investigation these films were permanent only at 
low temperatures. At room temperature they broke up into mi- 
nute globules, the bulb becoming almost completely transparent to 
visible light. During the more recent investigation it developed 
that pemmnency (at least for several days) could be obtained in 
the case of potassium by very thoroughly out-gassing the quartz 
bulb, before distilling the metal into it. Such a film makes a vcr>' 
useful filter in spectroscopic work as will appear presently. 

The transmission of potassium is illustrated by Fig. 328 for i 
film of increasing thickness, the upper spectrum of the cadmium 
spark with 2 seconds exposure made with no film, the following 
spectra with 8 seconds exposure, a candle flame easily visihk 
through, the film in the first case, and the sun’s disk absolutely 

^Phy9.Be9. 44, 353, 103S. 
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invisible in the last. It is to be noticed that only a very slight 
increase in the ultrarviolet absorption accompanies this enormous 
increment in the absorption of visible light. It seemed probable 
that the high transparency would be accompanied by a very low 
reflecting power, and this was found to be the case, the reflection 
of potassium, for example, at wave-length 2147 being only .003 or 
that of a single surface of fused quartz. 

The reflecting powers for different wave-lengths for these metals 
and the dispersion of K are shown by the curves in Fig. 329. 

They were determined by forming a fairly thick film on the 
inner surface of the quartz bulb, cleaning off the front surface with 
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a small flame, and pointing a quartz spectrograph at the image 
of a Cd-Al spark reflected in the concave metal mirror. A num- 
ber of exposures of different times were made, after which the film 

was removed by 
the flame and the 
outer surface of 
the quartz 
painted with 
black Duco. A 
second set of ex- 
posures was now 
made of the re- 
flection from the 
single surface of 
quartz. By com- 
parison of these plates the reflecting power of the metal, in com- 
parison to that of quartz was determined, and the reflecting power 
of quartz for the different spectral lines having been computed 
fj'om the table of its refractive indices, the reflecting power of 
tno metal could be at once determined. 

I'rom the reflecting powers thus deter^iined, the refractive 
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i nH«T of the metal can be determined, as in the case of traMparent 
substances, from the formula (n-l)*l{n+l)*=R in which R is 

expressed in per cent. w r i 

More accurate values would result if the complete formula, 
involving k were used, but k has not yet been determined. 

Certain anomalies observed at first in the measurements of the 
leflecting power for different wave-lengths, were suspected to be 
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due to interference between rays reflected from the front and 
back surface of the metal film, which would be almost certain to 
occur in the case of a film of such high transparency. _ 

^ It should then be poasible to photograph maxima and minima 
in the spectrum of the light reflected from the metal film from a 
continuous source, as in the case of thin films of glass. Substitu- 
tion (rf an end-on hydrogen tube, the inner wall silvered to suppr^** 
the line spectrum by catalyzing the atomic hydrogen, proved the 
presence of very distinct maxima and minima, and » 
spectra were then taken in coincidence, the thickness of the mm 
twing slightly increased between each exposure. The qu^z bui > 
was backed by a cylindrical cell (a short piece of fibre tuM) hliei 
with infusorial earth, which was kept saturated with liquid air. 

This photograph is reproduced in Fig. 330 which shows m < 
very graphic manner how the interference minima enter tnc 
4)peetnim at the short-wave-tength end and move gradually a 
the lyec^m as the film thickness increases, as described m m 
Chapter on Interference. 
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The prediction was now made that these metals would show a 
Brewsterian angle in the ultra-violet, giving plane polarization by 
reflection of ordinary light. This was found to be the case, the 
angle varying with the wave-length, so that it became at once 
possible to calculate the dispersion from the formula n= tan t, in 
which i is the polarizing angle. 

The values of n for different wave-lengths in the case of potas- 
sium are given in the following table, calculated by the formulae 
(n—l)^/in+iy=R and n = tan i. 

X n rnoM R n from tan t 

2147 .89 

2200 .88 .86 

2314 .83 .80 

2672 .70 .69 

2748 .60 .68 

3100 .50 — 

For the experiments on polarization a quartz bulb of the form 
shown In Fig. 3316 wtis employed, made by fusing an optically 
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worked circular disk on the end of a tube, inserting a small side 
tube for exhaustion and introduction of the metal, and then 
blowing out a thin-walled bulb as shown. (Fig. 3315.) This bulb 
was mounted on a divided circle with the reflecting inner surface 

^ QO 

tN. 
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No filter 
K filter 


Exp., 5 sec. 


1*37® 
Exp., 5 sec. 


I *30® 

Exp., 6 min. 


1-37® 

Exp., 5 min. 


parallel to and over the axis of rotation. It was backed with a 
eapsule of infusorial earth for liquid air as shown in Fig. 331^^- 
The rays from the image of the spark in the metal mirror w(3ro 
passed through a double-image Wollaston prism and focussed on 
the speGth)graph slit a short-focus fluorite lens. From the reia- 
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live intensities of the cadmium lines in the two images the com- 
pleteness of the polarization could be determined, the ratio being 
in some cases as 1 : 400. 

The Brewsterian angle, in the case of potassium, was found to 
vary with the wave-length, making it possible to determine the 
dispersion of the metal in the ultra-violet. Considerable trouble 
was experienced at first, due to the fog on the plate caused by the 
powerful reflection of the films in the violet and upper ultra-violet. 
This was overcome by inserting a second quartz bulb with a fairly 
thick potassium film in front of the .spark as an ultra-violet filter. 
The advantage gained by the use of this filter is illustrated in 
Fig. 332, the upper pair of polarized spectra having been made 
without the filter, the lower pair with the filter inserted. The two 
polarized spectra have equal intensity above 2748 while the lower 
spectrum is practically absent Ijelow this point. The dispersion 
is illustrated by figures c and c, which show that the polarizing 
angle for 2748 is 30®, the intensity of this line in the lower spectrum 

32° C 
37° 

42® 

47° 

52° 


being about ^40 of that in the upper. An exposure of five seconds 
was given for c and five minutes for e to bring out the 2314 line, 
for which the intensity ratio is Figures d and / show a polari- 
zation angle of 37° for 2314, the measured intensity ratio in this 
case Ix^ing 1 : 240. 

The intensity ratios were measured by giving, say a five-minute 
exposure to the two spectra, and then making a series of exposures 
of the brighter spectrum (covering the image of the fainter on the 
sbt) of 1, 2, 4, 8, • etc., seconds, picking out the one which 

matched the intensity of the fainter spectrum made with the five- 
minute exposure. The results obtained in this way are, of course, 
not very accurate, but the dispersion ciilculated from the values of 
the angle of maximum polarization by the formula n=tan / agreed 
surprisingly well with the values obtained from the reflecting power. 

Since the refractive index is less than unjty for the ultra-violet 
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region the metal can be considered as the rarer medium with 
respect to vacuum, and an angle of total reflection is to be expected, 
which can be computed from the index. This was found to be 
the case, the reflecting power, which is of the order of 1% at normal 
incidence, increasing rapidly with increasing angles of incidence 
above 40®. The increase is gradual, however, there being no sharply 
defined angle, as in the case of completely transparent substances. 
With increasing incidence angle the augmentation moves towards 
the region of shorter wave-lengths as shown in Fig. 333. 

It is necessary to deposit the films at liquid air temperature, for 
at higher temperatures a colloidal deposit is obtained, the optical 
properties of which are quite different from those of homogeneous 
films. The exhaustion is best done with a mercury vapor pump 
with liquid air trap, the bulb l>eing heated up to the constricted 
portions over a Bunsen flame or in an electric furnace. After a 
thorough exhaustion the bulb is allowed to cool, the metal distilled 
into it and the side tube sealed off. The metal should now be driven 
back and forth from one side of the bulb to the other with a small 
flame to remove occluded hydrogen. After sealing off the bulb 
from the pump a spot is cleaned by a small pointed gas flame and 
this spot covered by a short piece of fibre tube half filled with in- 
fusorial earth (upper part of Fig. 331a), or other similar incombusti- 
ble powder, covered with a disk of filter-paper and then thoroughly 
saturated with liquid air. The metal is then deposited by local heat- 
ing of other parts of the bulb with the flame. The thickness of the 
film is r^ulated by the area cleaned off. During the operation the 
ci^isule can be removed for a few seconds and the opacity observed 
by viewing a small electric lamp mounted l)elow the bulb. 

Optical Constants of Silver and Gold. — The optical constants 
of silver are of especial interest in connection with its remarkable 
region of transmission and low reflectivity at wave-length 3200. 
The constants were determined over a very wide wave-length 
range by Minor ‘ who employed Voigt’s^method, which will l)e 
described presently. The values of i and and n and k are shown 
by curves in Fig. 334. The k values for X>3500 are too large for 
the scale of ordinates and are written in figures at the appropriate 
X values. The values of n on the high-frequency side of the band 
of low reflecting power at 3200 are greater than unity while those 
on the low-frequency side are less, dropping to n=0.18 in the yel- 
low. It may be of significance that the ordinate n«l cuts the 
refraction curve almost exactly at the wave-length value of th(‘ 
minimum reflecting power of 4%. The drop in the value of p 
from this point on may perhaps be analogous to that discussed 
I Anmxier PM.. 014^ 1903. 
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in the case of anomalous dispersion, for we are approaching the 
r(*gion of heaviest absorption from the high-frequency side. In 
the other direction we are entering the absorption band due 
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to bound electrons from the side of lower frequencies and the 
refractive index increases. 

Fdrsterling and Fr^deriesz ' give the following values for infra- 


In the cfisc of gold the ordinate 1 cuts the refraction curve at 
wave-length 500, while the lowest value of the reflecting power 
(27%) occurs at 385. In this case we may perhaps consider the 
two absorption regions as overlapping instead of separated as in 
the case of silver. 

The values of m can be determined also by measuring the 
absorption of thin metal films, eliminating the loss by reflection 
measuring the intensity of the light transmitted by two films 
<^>f unequal thickness. If x is the difference of thickness and Jo 

^ Aun. det Phya,, 10, 222, 1913. 
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the intensity transmitted by the thinner film, we have for J the 
intensity transmitted by the thicker film 


J — 


’-AtHKX 

X 


in which X is the wave-length in vacuum expressed in the same 
units as x. The thin film must, however, he of sufficient thickness 
to give the full reflection of the solid metal, since a metal docs not 
develop its full reflection until a certain thickness is reached, 
usually of the order of 0.1 /Lt. 

Values of ?ik obtained by the two methods show good agree- 
ment, but the values given in the table cannot Ix) applied to the 
formulae deduced from the electrical conductivity, as the bound 
electrons determine in part the values of the optical constants, 
as measured in the visible region. 

Effect of Thickness of Film on Reflection and Transmission. — 
The most recent work on this subject is by Schultz,* who gives 

both theoretical and experimental 
curves for metal films not backed 
by solid matter, and by Murmann^ 
who investigated the transmission 
and reflection of silver films from 
5 m/i to 70 m/i (m/i= 10 Au.) in 
thickness deposited on glass. His 
results are shown by Fig. 335 and 
by the following table, to which 
has l)een added the absorption 
percentages computed by the au- 
thor from his figures [100— (Trans. +Ref.) = Abs.). This column 
shows that the thinner films absorb more energy than the thick. 
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50 

30 

10 

28 

40 

32 

15 

44 

30 

26 

20 

60 

21 
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30 

75 

10 

15 

40 

83 

5 

12 

60 

87 

1 

12 

70 

90 

0 

10 


Schultz did not however find this to be the case with his unsui)- 
ported film, the matter requiring further investigation. Pfund* sub- 
sequently made measurements which showed 60% absorption for a 

* Phy§. ZeU., 54, 24. 1933. 
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film reflecting 28% in fair agreement with 52% in the computed 
table. When we come to the subject of thermal emission we shall 
see that powerful absorption is accompanied with powerful emission 
and Pfund found that a very thin silver film deposited on quartz 
radiated more powerfully than a thick one when heated to 150®. 

In the case of a thin film there is not sufficient depth for the 
establishment of the currents in the metal necessary to give the 
full reflecting power of a massive plate: a greater amount of 
energy enters the metal, and consequently the absorbing mecha- 
nism operates on a larger amount of radiant energy. The reduced 
reflecting power of a glass surface caused by an exceedingly thin 
film of silver probably results from a 180® phase-difference between 
the disturbances reflected from the two surfaces. 

Relation between the Emission Coeflfleients of Metals and the 
Temperature. — Inasmuch iis the optical properties of metals, at 
least for long waves, depend upon their electrical conducti\dty, we 
should expect their emission and reflection coefficients to vary with 
the temperature, except perhaps in the case of the alloy “constan- 
tan,” the electrical resistance of which is nearly independent of 
temp)erature. Hagen and Rulx^ns ' made a ver\’ exhaustive in- 
vestigation of the subject and found a most |)erfect agreement 
with theory. Up to 5 p there was very little change in the opti- 
cal properties of metals, re.sulting from an increase of tempera- 
ture. Beyond this point, however, i.e, with longer waves, the 
emission coefficient was found to increase with the temperature, 
the effect l^eing most pronounced in the case of metals having a 
large temperature coefficient of electrical conductivity. The metals 
were heated to known temperatures, and their emission compared 
with that of a black body at the same temperature. Constantan 
showed veiy little change with the temperature, ivs was to be 
expected. 

In studying the corresponding changes in the reflecting power, 
two metal plates were mounted side by side in an electrically 
heated oven, and the light reflected to-and-fro from one to the 
other. In this way the very slight change in the reflecting power 
with the temperature was minified. 

The band of low reflectivity of silver at 3200 hjis been observ^ed 
do Sflincourt ^ to shift towards shorter wave-length at low 
temperature. Between — 183 and 150® C\ the minimum shifted 
from 3217 to 3247, the width doubling. The theory of metallic 
reflection is not complete enough at the present time to explain 
this phenomenon. 

I Ber. der Prem. Aifcarf., XVI, 1909; XXIII, 1910. 

I roc. Roy. Soc., JQ7, 247, 1925. • 



CHAPTER XVII 

ROTARY POLARIZATION 


We have seen that, in general, when a ray of plane-polarized light 
is passed through a ciy^stal in the direction of its optic axis, there is 
no double refraction, and the light emerges with its plane of polar- 
ization unchanged. The discovery was made by Arago in 1811 that 
a rotation of the plane occurs when light is transmitted through 
quartz in a direction parallel to the optic axis. If two Nicol prisms 
are placed in front of a sodium flame and so oriented as to com- 
pletely extinguish the light, the introduction lx)tween the prisms 
of a quartz plate, cut perpendicular to the axis, causes the field to 
become bright again. On turning the analyzing Nicol through a 
certain an^e the light can be completely extinguished, showing 
that it is still plane-polarized, but that the plane of polarization 
has been rotated through an angle, which is measured by the angle 
through which the Nicol has been turned. If white light is used 
the held appears colored, the colors changing as the analyzing 
Nicol is rotated, the light never disappearing entirely, as was the 
case with the monochromatic sodium flame. This is due to the fact 
that the different colors are rotated by different amounts, the 
phenomenon being termed rotatory dispersion. 

The amount of rotation was found to be proportional to the 
thickness of the crystal section, which shows that the action occurs 
within the medium and not at the surfaces. Moreover, some crys- 
tals were found to rotate the plane to the right, while others 
turned it to the left. The former are termed right-handed or 
dextrogyrate, the latter left-handed or laevogyrate. Simple in- 
qjiection of the crystals is sufficient to determine their character. 
One can usually find small hemihedral planes which cut off the 
obtuse angles at the base of the hexagonal pyramid. The character 
of the (uystal is determined by the relative positions of the sur- 
faces 8 and X, If s and x lie to the right of k, the surface of the 
hexagonal pyramid which both touch, the crystal is dextrogyrate, 
if to the left, laevogyrate, as in the upper figure. The surface 
X is often absent, in which case we can determine the nature ol 
. the crystal by the striae on the surface of s, which always run 
towards the position which x would occupy if present, as shown 
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The direction of rotation of the plane is not affected by turning 
the plate around, consequently if the ray is reflected back through 
the crystal, the plane of polarization is turned back into its original 
position. This point is very iinj>ortant in connection with the 
magnetic rotation, which we shall discuss in a subsequent article, 
for in the case of substances which acquire rotatory power by being 
placed in a strong magnetic field, the direction of rotation depends 
on the direction of the magnetic field, and reflec- 
tion back through the plate doubles the rotation. 

The rotatory power of quartz makes it very 
eiisy to determine whether a lens is of ghiss or 
quartz, a frequent question in the laboratory. We 
have only to reflect light from a glass plate at 
about the polarizing angle, view it through a 
Nicol set for minimum transmis.sion, and interpose 
the lens. If it is of quartz, colored rings are .seen, 
as those lenses are usually cut perpendicular to 
the axis. 

Rotatory Dispersion. — The phenomenon of ro- 
tatory dispersion was investigated by Biot, who 
found that the rotation was nearly, though not 
exactly, proportional to the inverse square of the 
wavc^-length. Still more accurate measurements 
wore made by Brock, who obtained the following vahies for a plate 
1 mm. thick, for wave-lengths corresponding to those of the princi- 
pal Fraunhofer lines: 

B C D E F Q 

P, 17** 30' 17° 24' 21° 67' 27° 46' 32° 60' 42° 20' 
pX*, 7238 ?249 7611 7696 7622 7841 

The values of pX* are seen to increjise with decrejising wave- 
length, which shows that Biot’s law is only approximately followed. 
Brock’s experiment, which is well werth repeating, consisted in 
pas.sing sunlight through two Nicols, between which a quartz plate 
was mounted, and then analyzing the light with a spectroscope. 
On turning the analyzing Nicol, a dark band entered the spectrum 
from the red end, and passed slowly dowm tow\'irds the violet as 
the Nicol was rotated. By setting the centre of the band on a 
Fraunhofer line and reading the position of the Nicol, the rotation 
for the wave-length of the line was detennined. 

Stefan calculated from Brock’s mejisurements the following em- 
pirical formula 0= — 1.581 +(8.040»3/XM0), of which the first mem- 
^^r represents the departure from Biot’s law. If the law held 
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rigorously it would be equal to zero. Cauchy^s formula for ordinary 
dispersion is 


n=A+^, 


in which, however, A is always positive. 

The rotatory power of quartz must l^e kept in mind in all ex- 
periments with polarized ultra-violet light. If quartz plates or 
lenses are used, the planes of polarization of the different lines in 
the spectrum will be in every conceivable direction owing to the 
enormous rotatory dispersion. The difficulty can be overcome by 
employing equal optical paths of right- and left^-handed quartz. 
Lenses can be made which do not rotate the plane, by combining 
two plano-convex lenses, one of right, the other of left-handed 
quartz. Optical apparatus is frequently de.signed without paying 
due reference to this phenomenon. The following table will be 
found extremely useful in all polarization work involving the use 
of quartz plates or lenses: 


Rotation of Polarization* Plank bv Quartz Plate 1 mm. Thick 


Element 

X 

Rot. in Deqreeh 

FIlkmbnt 

\ 

Rot. in Deoreeh 


2.140 

1.60 

C(l 

3612 

63.63 


1.770 

2.28 


3140 

70.59 


1.450 

3.43 

CrI 

3252 

80.46 


1.080 

6.18 

CM 

2746 

121.06 


.7600 

12.67 

C(l 

2572 

143.26 


.6708 

16.54 

C(1 

2314 

190.42 


.6563 

17.32 

Cil 

2266 

201.82 

Na 

.5890 

21.6S 

C(l 

2195 

220.73 

Na 

.5896 

21.73 

Cd 

2147 

235.97 

Hg 

.5461 

25.70 





.5270 

27.54 




Cd 

.5086 

29.72 





.4861 

32.77 





.4340 

42.60 




Hg 

.4047 

48.93 





.3934 

52.15 




If we employ a 

plate a centimetre or more in 

thickness the 
^ • 1 


— ' - s ^ ^ I - 

spectrum will be found to be crossed with a number of dark bands 
which are very nearly equidistant, and which move down the 


spectrum as the Nicol is turned. The angular rotation for wave- 
lengths correspimding to two adjoining bands differs of course 
by 18(f. 

FresnePs Explanation of tihe Rotation. — A theory was formu- 
lated ^by. Fresnel to account for rotatory polarization, which was 
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based upon the fact that a ray of circularly polarized light is 
propagated without change through a quartz crystal in a direc- 
tion parallel to the optic axis. A linear vibration can be regarded 
as the resultant of two oppositely polarized circular vibrations, 
and Fresnel made the assumption that the plane-polarized light, 
upon entering the crystal, was decomposed into two oppositely 
polarized circular vibrations, which were propagated with unequal 
velocities. This inequality in the velocity of propagation will 
produce a rotation of the resultant, which will amount to 90® 
after a thickness has been traversed such that one circular dis- 
turbance is half a wave-length ahead of the other. 

Two points rotating alxjut the siiine circle in opposite directions 
with equal velocities represent the two circular vibrations, and 
their resultant will be harmonic motion along the diameter joining 
the points at w'hich they pass each other. 1'he amplitude of the 
resultant plane vibration will l)c twice the radius of the circle as 
shown in Fig. 337. 

If one point rotates faster than the other, the resultant diameter 
will rotate in the direction of the faster component. The same will 
true if the periods ar(» the same, and one 
circular component travels faster than the 
other in the medium. The amplitude relations 
can l)e shown tis follows. 

The components of the two circular vibra- 
tions have amplitudes oj and oy (giving counter- 
clockwise rotation if oy is a quarter period 
l)ciiind ox) and ox' and (ty giving clockwise 
rotation. The resultant is a linear vibration of Fio. 337 
amplitude OA since the x components are op- 
positely directed and contribute nothing, while the y components 
are added. 

The rotation is thus seen to he the result of a double refraction 
for circularly polarized light, the turning of the plane resulting 
from a progressive displacement of phase of the oppositely rotating 
circular vibrations into w'hich tlie plane vibration is resolved. 

The existence of these two circular components was shown ex- 
perimentally by Fresnel, who reasoned that if there existed in 
reality two circularly polarized disturbances which travelled with 
different velocities, they should lx? refracted by different amounts 
on emerging into the air through an oblique surface; in other words, 
quartz ought to show feeble double refraction in a direction parallel 
to the. optic axis, and the two images produced thereby should be 
circularly polarized. Fresnel first tried a single surface, but the 
effect was too slight to be noticed. By the ingenious device of 
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building up a compound prism composed of alternate prisms of 
right- and left-handed quartz the effect was found (Fig. 338). This 
method permitted the use of very oblique refracting surfaces, 
since only the small differences in the velocities came into play, 
while in the case of a single prism we have the refractive index with 
respect to air to consider, and if the prism angle be too large, light 
cannot be made to traverse it. By Fresners device the separation is 
increased at each surface, as will be seen from the following con- 
sideration. The difference between right- and left-handed quartz 
lies in the fact that the right-handed circular component is the 
faster in the former, the slower in the latter, that is, the R prisms 
in Fig. 338 act as the rarer, the L prisms as the denser media with 
respect to this component. The reverse holds true for the left- 
handed component, the R prisms being the denser in this case. 
The former component is therefore bent down and the latter up, 

the angular separation 
increasing at each sur- 
face. If the two images 
of a plane-polarized 
source seen through the 
compound prism are examined with a Nicol, they are seen to re- 
main unaltered when the Nicol is rotated. This means that the 
compound crystal prism has either depolarized the light completely 
or transformed it into circularly polarized light. 

The introduction of a quarter-wave plate of mica causes the 
images to disappear in succession as the Nicol is rotated, which 
proves the two images to \ye circularly polarized, and in opposite 
directions, the mica plate transfonning them into plane-polarized 
images, the planes of polarization Ix^ing at right angles. 

Cornu has recently shown that with a single 60® prism of quartz 
the separation of the rays can Ix^ shown, the angle amounting to 
27" for sodium light. It is very much greater for the ultra-violet 
and the two images can be seen on the uranium glass focussing 
screen of a small quartz spectrograph if one-half of the Cornu 
prism is used, the last lines of the Cd spark appearing 
double. 

By placing the (wo halves of a Cornu together as in 
the Fresnel prism, the circular polarization can be ob- 339 
served in regions of longer wave-length. This means 
that even a quartz prism so cut that the rays travel along the 
optic axis yields double images. To remedy this defect Cornu 
' devised a prism consisting of two right-angled prisms, the one of 
,ri|^t-, the other of left-handed quartz (Fig. 339). It is apparenl 
tlmt the optical path parallel to the base of the prism is the sanu; 
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for the two circular components; consequently the double refrac- 
tion, which would otherwise cause a doubling of the spectrum lines, 
is eliminated. 

Prisms of this type are used in practically all of the quartz 
spectrographs constructed at the present time. 

Unequal Absorption of the Circular Components. — The ex- 
istence of the two circular components was shown in another way 
hy Dove/ who found that in colored crystals of (juartz (amethyst) 
the two disturbances were absorbed in different amounts. A simi- 
lar phenomenon has Ix'en more recently observed by Cotton, who 
found that the strongly colored solutions of certain tartarates ab- 
sorb right- and left-handed circular vibrations in unequal amounts. 
These cases will referred to again when we consider the theory 
of rotatory polarization. 

Other Rotatory Crystals. — Descloizeaux found that crystals 
of cinnabar have a rotatory power similar to quartz, but fifteen 
times stronger, some crystals being right-handed, others left. 
Sulphate of strychnia and sulphate of aethylendiamin have the 
sjime property. 

The curious discovery was made by Marbach that crystals of 
sodium chlorate show the phenomenon of rotatory polarization in 
all directions, sections 1 mm. thick turning the plane (yellow light) 
3.7 degrees, no matter how they are cut from the crystal. 

Sulphate of strychnia has the power of rotating Iwth in the 
crystalline state and in solution. As we shall see presently, many 
solutions exhibit the phenomenon of rotatory polarization, but in 
general the sulxstances crystallize with two optic axes, the double 
refraction which occurs in all directions masking any rotatory 
power which may be present. If, however, the substance can be 
obtained as an amorphous solid the rotatory power is preserved, 
if due to the molecular structure. Quartz in an amorphous con- 
dition (fused, for example) does not have the rotatory power, 
neither have solutions of quartz in potash. This makes it quite 
certain that in the case of quartz and other active crystals, the 
optical activity depends on the arrangement of the molecules in the 
crystal, while in the case of substances which arc active in the dis- 
solved state the property depends on the arrangement of the atoms 
making up the molecule. 

Rotatory Power of Biaxial Crystals, — The rotation of the plane 
of polarization by biaxial crystals is more difficult to show as it is 
masked by the double refraction. Longchambon,’ however, by 
using very narrow beams of light measured the rotation of a num- 

* Ann., i*x. 

“ Compiet Hcndu$, 17$, U87. 1921 and 176, 174, 1922. 
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ber of biaxial crystals of metallic salts and sugar, the latter showing 
the remarkably high rotation of 54° along the long axis and ~ 16° 
along the short, while magnesium sulphate showed a rotation of 
20° for both axes. The rotation of sugar is thus seen to be nearly 
three times as great as that of quart z, and since it also has rotatory 
power when in solution we can ascribe the high rotation of the crys- 
tals as in part due to the molecules and in part to their arrangement. 

Rotatory Polarization of Liquids. — The rotation of the plane 
of polarization by liquids was accidentally discovered by Biot in 
1815, while experimenting upon the effect of the surrounding 
medium upon the colors of thin crystalline plates. The changes 
which he observed in the colors of plates immersed in oil of tur- 
pentine led him to try the effect of the oil alone on polarized light. 
He found that the turpentine Ix^haved in a manner similar to a 
quartz plate cut perpendicular to the axis, turning the polariza- 
tion plane to the left by an amount proportional to the thickness 
of the fluid traversed, and approximately inversely proportional 
to the square of the wave-length. 

On examining other substances for this property he found that a 
large number of fluid organic compounds behaved in a similar 
way, some turning the plane to the left, others to the right. The 
rotatory power was, however, ver>' much less than that of quartz, 
a column of turpentine 100 mm. long turning the plane of sodium 
light 37°. An equal length of a solution of santonid or parasan- 
tonid in a mixture of chloroform and bisulphide of carbon, which 
is the most active liquid substance known, gives a rotation of 
446°, while a quartz plate of equal thickness would turn the 
plane 2167°, or six complete revolutions. 

Biot found further that a mixture of an active substance with an 
inactive one, chemically inert towards it, had a rotatory power pro- 
portional to the amount of active substance present; in other 
words, the rotation was simply proportional to the numl)er of 
active molecules in the path of the light, and wholly independent of 
the proximity of similar or different molecules. 

The neutral effect of dilution with an inactive substance made 
the investigation of solid substances possible by bringing them into 
solution in some optically inactive liquid. 

In this way the number of active organic substances was enor- 
mously increased, many .sugars, gums, albumens, alkaloids, fruit 
adds, etc., being added to the list. We shall see presently, however, 
that in some cases the solvent, even if optically inactive, is not 
without influence on the rotatory power. 

Rotatory Power and Change of State. — Biot found that sul)' 
stances which were active in solution preserved their property in 
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the solid state, provided they were prevented from crystallizing. 
Sugar and tartaric acid can be obtained as amorphous solids, and 
are optically active in this state. If the substance crystallizes, the 
double refraction completely masks the rotatory polarization. 

Bringing the substance into the vaporous state does not affect 
its activity, as Biot ascertained in 1818 by means of a tube 15 
metres long filled with the vapor of turpentine. His apparatus 
took fire l>efore the completion of the experiment and was de- 
stroyed, and it remained for Gerney to make careful measurements 
of the rotatory powers of vapors. He found that the specific 
activity was the same in the vaporous state as in the liquid, i.e. 
a long column of vapor has the same rotatory power as the short 
column of liquid into which it condenses (the cross sections being, 
of course, equal). 

Rotatory Dispersion of Liquids. — The rotator>" dispersion of 
liquids was found by Biot to l)e similar to that of quartz. That the 
increase in rotation is not strictly proport ioniil to the inverse 
square of the wave-length he showed by filling a tul)e with a mixture 
of dextro-rotatory and kievo-rotatory liquids in such proportion 
that perfect com|)ensfition was secured for a single color. If the law 
of the inverse squares of X was strictly followed, the compensation 
would Ihj perfect for all wave-lengths, which was found not to be 
the case, the light appearing colored through the analyzer. This 
is analogous to the Ghristiansen colors exhibited by a mixture of a 
powder with a liquid of the Siime mean refractive index, but higher 
disjiersion, described in the ('hapter on I)ispei*sion. The departure 
from the law is different for different liquids, l^eing very small for 
the oils and very large in the disc of a solution of camphor in 
alcohol. 

Molecular Rotation and the Influence of the Solvent on the 
Rotatory Power. — The fact that the rotation pnxluced by a given 
substance appeared to Ixj proportional to the numl)er of molecules 
in the path of the light, gave rise to the opinion that the rotatory 
power was inherent in the molecule, and led to the term molecular 
rotatory power. This we may define as the amount of rotation 
produced by a column of the solution 1 dm. in length containing 
I gram of the substance per cubic centimetre. If we dissolve p 
grams of the substance in q grams of the solvent, the density being 
5, then pl(p+q)5 is the amount of the substance contained in unit 
volume of the solution, and if we fill with this solution a tube of 
lerigth I and observe a rotation for some particular wave-length, 
we liave 
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in which [p] is a constant for the substance, and is defined as the 
molecular rotatory power. This constant may also be defined 
as the rotation pr^uced by a thickness of 1 dm. of the pure sub- 
stance divided by the density of the substance. Biot found that 
the rotation was not strictly proportional to the amount of dis- 
solved substance, and that it varied, moreover, with the nature of 
the solvent. If the change in the rotatory power with changing 
concentration is continuous, a formula may be deduced by which 
we may determine the molecular rotatory power of the pure sub- 
stance from observations of solutions. 

This matter was very carefully investigated by Landolt, who 
worked with fluid substances, so that the activity of the pure sub- 
stance could be directly determined, and then compared these 
values with the values calculated from observations made with the 
substance dissolved in various inactive solvents. 

He found that the molecular rotatory power could be expressed 
as a function of the quantity of active substance contained in 
solution. If q represents the weight of the solvent in 100 parts 
by weight of the solution, an equation of the following form could 
beapphed: 

(p) = /1+B9+c9^ 

The constants could be determined by making obser\'ations with 
solutions of various concentration, the constant A being the molec- 
ular rotation of the pure substance (q=0). 

In this way both the effects of the nature of the solvent and 
the degree of concentration are eliminated. 

Anomalous Rotatory Dispersion. — In the case of solutions of 
tartaric acid in water, the dispersion at first increases with decreas- 
ing wave-length, reaches a maximum, and then decreases. Meas- 
urements made by Amdtsen ‘ for 50 parts of crystallized acid in 50 
parts of water gave the following values: 

C D B b P e 

ir.9 13® 14® 13®.7 13®.3 10®.3 

The formula for this substance is [p]=A+Be, in which e is the 
percentage of water, the value for A and B for the various colors 
being 

C D B b P « 

A-+2®.748 1®.96 0M63 ~®.832 -3®.698 -0®.667 

R-»®.446 13®.03 ir.5l4 19®.147 23®.977 31®.437 

Vrem this it is apparent that the pure substance in an amorphous 
state is dextro-rotatory for all wave-lengths on the red side of 

Ann,, cv. 
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point in the spectrum a little below the E line, and laevo-rotatory 
for wave-lengths below this point, a circumstance which had 
iilready been noticed by Biot in the case of amorphous plates of 
(he acid, made by fusing the crystals and pouring the liquid on a 
glass plate. 

In the case of active sqbstances which show strong selective ab- 
sorption, we may have true anomalous rotatory dispersion when we 
cross the absorption band. Such cases are not to be confused with 
t he one just mentioned, which in all probability owes its peculiarity, 
IIS we shall see when we take up the theory of the rotation, to the 
presence of both a dextro- and laevo-rotatory system within the 
molecule. We have a somewhat remote analogy in the achromatic 
prism. Considered as a single dispersing system it may be said to 
show anomalous dispersion, the outstanding colors due to imperfect 
compensation being arranged in anomalous order, as we have seen. 

Double Refraction of Active Liquids. — The division of the 
plane-polarized ray into two oppositely polarized circular disturb- 
ances was shown experimentally by F. v. Fleischl ^ by a method 
identical with the one employed by Fresnel in the case of quartz. 
A long narrow trough was divided into 22 prismatic compartments 
by means of oblique partitions of plane-parallel glass. These 
compartments were filled alternately with dextro- and laevo- 
rotatory liquids of the siune refractive index, the best results hav- 
ing been obtained with oil of orange and a mixture of the oils of 
turpentine and ricinus. A small source of polari zed-sodium Ught 
appeared doubled w^hen viewed through the compound-fluid prism, 
and examination with a quarter- wave plate and Nicol prism showed 
the two images to be circularly polarized in opposite directions. 

Rotatory I^larization in Convergent Light. — The behavior of 
quartz plates cut perpendicular to the optic axis was investigated 
both theoretically and experimentally by Airy in 1831.* Inasmuch 
as only circularly polarized rays are propagated without change 
parallel to the axis, and plane-polarized rays perpendicular to the 
axis, Airy made the hypothesis that in any other direction the only 
form of vibration capable of being proptigated without change was 
an elliptical one, assuming that a plane-polarized ray incident in a 
direction inclined to the axis was decomposed into two oppositely 
r)oIarizcd elliptical vibrations which travelled through the crystal 
with different velocities. Airy further assumed that the ellipses 
were similar, and that the path-difference between the two ellip- 
tio'dly polarized rays was the same iis in ordinary non-rotatory 
^luiiixial crystals, increased by an amount which was independent 

‘ firr. Wien. Akad., 1884, 

“ Trans., v, Part 1, pp. 70-108. 
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of direction, and inversely proportional to the square of the wave- 
length. This means that in active crystals the two wave-surfaces 
are completely separated, the very small distance between them 
at the points where they intersect the optic axis being the incre- 
ment referred to above. The wave-surfaces are shown in Fig. 340. 

The sphere is slightly pulled out, and the spheroid slightly re- 
tracted as shown in the figure which represents a section of the 
wave-surface. The elliptical vibrations pass over into plane 
vibrations at a very small angle with the optic axis, but they have 
been shown experimentally with an arrange- 
ment of prisms similar to the one for showing 
circular polarization. 

Physical Explanation of the Rotation. — In 

the eiise of rotation by crystals we can refer 
the phenomenon to the crystalline structure. 
Ewell ^ has shown that twisted gelatine cylin- 
ders show rotatory polarization. If we imagine 
a bar of elliptical cross section which has Ixk'ii 
twisted torsionally, we have a rough analogy, which may help us 
to understand how a .spiral arrangement of the axes of maximum 
and minimum elasticity may account for the rotation of a plane- 
polarized vibration. 

In the case of liquids and solutions, however, we must necessarily 
refer the rotatory power to the structure of the molecule. The major- 
ity of rotatory liquids contain carbon, and their power has been iis- 
cribed by Le Bel and Van^t Hoff to the quadri valence of this element. 

If four different atoms or radicals, in combination with the carbon 
atom, form the corners of a regular tetrahedron, we can arrange them 
in two different ways, such that one is the looking-glass image of the 
other, and yet no amount of turning enables them to l)e brought into 
coincidence. One is dextro-, the other laevo-rotatory. Certain nitro- 
and phosphorus compounds have recently Ixien found showing 
rotatory power, aminoxyde and phosphinoxyde for example. 

The earliest attempts to explain rotatory polarization were 
based upon an experiment made by Reusch, who found that, if 
thin mica plates were superposed, each plate having its principal 
section turned through a definite angle either to the right or left, 
with reference to the principal section of the plate IxjIow, the com- 
bination imitated the behavior of a quartz plate cut perpendicular 
to the axis, rotating plane-polarized light to the right or left 
according as the pile of plates were built up clockwise or counter- 
clockwise. The thinner the plates and the greater their number, th^t 
more nearly the pile imitated a rotatory crystal. It was quit(‘ 

} Ameneon Journal of Science, 8, 89, 1899. 
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natural, in view of this very suggestive experiment, to ascribe a 
somewhat similar structure to quartz. 

Theory of Rotatory Polarization. — The modern theory of the 
rotatory polarization by molecules is due chiefly to Born ^ and 
Oseen.* The theory differs from the dispersion theory in that it 
considers the molecular diameter as not negligibly small in com- 
parison to the wave-length, and that the oscillators are bound to- 
gether by a coupling force, and act on each other reciprocally. 
This coupling force has the directional properties of a screw, i.e. 
a displacement of one of the particles parallel to the x axis causes 
a displacement of the other along y. The cause of this will appear 
presently. A very complete mathematical treatment of the whole 
matter has been given by W. Kuhn.^ The action of the resonators 
can, however, lye followed without the use of equations. As the sim- 
plest model of a molecule having rotatory power consider one hav- 
ing two oscillators (ions) of different natural frequencies, one of 
which can vibrate only along the x axis, the other only along the y. 
'Fhey are coupled, so that a vibration of one of them starts a small 
forced oscillation of the other. The equilibrium position of the one 
capable of vibration along x is at the origin of coordinates, that of 
the other, on the z axis, above the origin as shown in Fig. 341. These 
oscillators we will designate as A" and 1', and their natural fre- 


quencies P\ and Pi. ’The separation of the 
two oscillators by a distance comparable 
to the wave-length is essential. For very 
high and very low frequencies the rotation ^ y 
is zero. It will now Ix' shown that this 

system responds in a different degree to »-^+x 

right- and left-handed circular vibrations, 
and the scattered radiation which it emits, 

and which alters the phase and hence the velocity of the primary 
Ix^am (as in dist)ersion theory) is different in the two cases. 

Rotation of the plane of polarization occurs only as a result of 
absorption bands cau.sed by coupled o.scillators of this type, which 
explains why certain absorption bands an' found to be without 


influence in governing the unequal refnictive indices for the circu- 
lar vibrations, while others are directly contributory. 


The force which operates on the first resonator is A''xi= —kiXi 
'~-kiiy 2 in which x\ and j/j are the displacements of the two reso- 
nators, ki the force along x for unit displacement, and kn the 
Coupling force. The minus sign is taken since the direction of the 


[Phyt. ZeU., tO, 261, 1016. 

^ drr Phys., 4^. I, 1916; 177, 1018. 

t'roudonberg*i Slcreochrmir, .'1 Lioferunii; 348. 
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force is opposite to the direction of displacement. For the second 
resonator we have —hyi—kiiiXi. In both cases the coupling 
force acts in the same direction as the restoring force if all dis- 
placements are positive. The force acting on each resonator thus 
depends upon the position of the other. If kn and y 2 are positive, 
an additional force acts on particle X in the negative x direction, 
and when Xi is positive the additional force acts on particle Y in 
the negative y direction. We will designate the compound vibra- 
tion, in which particle X of frequency vi executes the large ampli- 
tude, giving rise to a small forced oscillation of Y, as vibration X, 
while \ibration Y designates the compound vibration of particle 
Y with frequency vt. We shall consider 1^2 > 1 ^ 1 . 

As a cause of the circumstance that the two ions can vibrate 
only along the x and y axes, and that a motion of X along x in the 

positive direction is accom- 
panied by a small motion of 
Y along y, in the negative 
direction, it is necessary to 
suppose two other ions 1 and 
+* X +x 2 present in the positions 

a b shown in Fig. 341. This is 

Fio. 342 the simplest model that will 

function jis required, and ex- 
periments show that nothing simpler than a molecule made up of 
four or five atoms (for example, a carbon atom at the centre of a 
tetrahedron is capable of causing rotation of the plane of polariza- 
tion). 

In the case of a resonator excited by light we have seen, in the 
Chapter on Dispersion, that the resonator executes forced vibra- 
tions in phase with those of the light, if the excitation is by a 
lower frequency than the natural frequency of the resonator, but 
with a phase-difference of 180® if the excitation is by a higher 
frequency. In the present case the relation is reversed, since a + 
displacement of particle X causes a — displacement of particle Y, 
whereas in the case of displacements due to light-waves a resona- 
tor is displaced in the direction of the electric force. If V 2 >v\ 
and we consider particle X in vibration, the forced vibration of 
particle Y, being excited by a frequency less than its natural 
frequent^, will vibrate with a pha^ifference of 180®, ie. 
particle X moves in the +x direction, particle Y will move along 
— p (Fig. 342a). Jf however we consider particle Y as exerting 
the driving force, we are now exciting by a higher frequency th.jn 
the natur^ frequency of particle A" and as Y moves in the +// 
direotlon; X moves in phase with it, i.e. along +x (F^« 3425)* 
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As a result of this coupling the two compound vibrations X and 
Y respond differently according as they are excited by right- or 
loft-handed circularly polarized light. As it is difficult to represent 
the model by a two^iraensional diagram, the stereoscopic photo- 
jrraph reproduced in Fig. 343 was prepared in which the spiral wire 
represents the passage of right- and left-handed circular light 
across the coupled 
resonators. ‘ 

It will be remem- 
Ix^red that by right- 
handed rotation we 
mean clockwise rota- 
tion as viewed from 
the side towards 
which the light trav- 
els. In the stereo- 
scopic figure the light 
is descending, i.e. 
travelling along the 
z axis towards the 
origin. Our view- 
point is therefore 
from below. The di- 
rection of the electric field in any plane parallel to the xy plane 
is given by a line drawn in the plane from the z axis to the spiral. 
As the upper spiral is pushed down (without rotation) the line 
from z to the spiral represents an electric vector of constant value 
turning to the right, i.e. right-handed circularly polarized light. 

In the figure the positions of the two particles are represented for 
the case in which particle is being driven by particle X (phase- 
difference of 180°). In the upper figure particle A’ has been dis- 
placed along the x axis in the + direction by right-handed circu- 
lar light, represented by the upper spiral, while particle Y has 
moved in the —y direction as a result of the coupling force. The 
direction of the electric force of the light, in any plane parallel 
to the xy plane is given by a line drawn from the z axis to the spiral, 
and we thus see that the electric force of the light is operating in a 
direction opposite to the direction of displacement of K, at the 
moment at which it is directed along jr, as in the upper diagram, 
lower diagram, which represents excitation by left- 
anded light, the force is acting in the same direction as the dis- 
placement of Y. The response will therefore more vigorous in 
miter than in the former case, and the secondary wave given 

footnote, pafe 407, for dtrooUotui for viewing. 
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out, due to the compound vibration X, will in consequence have a 
greater intensity. This will result in a higher refractive index on 
the long-wave-length side of the absorption band Pi for left-handed 
than for right-handed circular light, which is all that is required 
to account for the rotation of the plane of polarization. 

If the coupling force is negative, we have all of the above condi- 
tions reversed, and the rotation of the plane is in the opposite 
direction. 

If we consider the response of compound vibration Y, however, 
the model shows that the condition is exactly the opposite, for in 
this case the upper resonator would l)e in the direction instead 
of the —y (as shown in the figure) and the stronger response would 
be for the right-handed polarized light. The result of this is that, 
if absorption bands Pi and P 2 are l)oth in the ultra-violet, the rotation 
in the visible spectrum will l)e the difference UHwecn the positive 
rotation due to one and the negative rotation due to the other. 

We also see from the diagram that if lw)th particles are in the 
xy plane the electric force of the light oix'rating on particle y is 
along X, t.e. in a direction in which it is incapable of moving. 

The Secondary Wave from the Compound Resonator. — In the 
Chapter on Dispersion Theory we have setui that refraction is 
accounted for by comfwunding the secondary waves scattered 
by the molecules of a medium with the primary waves. The dif- 
ference in velocity of right- and left-handed circular light in a 
medium containing coupled resonators can lx shown in the same 
way. 

If the X vibration of the coupled res^)natorH is excited, it is clear 
from the stereoscopic figure that, owing to the accompanying small 
vibration of Y, the coupled resonators will emit a wave which is 
the resultant of two linear vibrations at right angles to each oth(‘r, 
one large and one small, with a patlMlifference X/4, the distance 
of y above the origin. This resultant will lx a left-handed ellipti- 
cal vibration when viewed from the direction towards which the 
exciting light is travelling. Excitation of the Y vibration gives 
right-handed elliptical light. In lx)th ca.se8 the direction of revolu- 
tion of the exciting light plays no part,. The ciliptically polarized 
light from a single molecule or a collection of similarly orient ( d 
molecules cannot be compounded with the circular exciting wjiv(' 
to account for the dependence of velocity on the direction of rota- 
tion of the electric vector in the light. All that wc should hav(‘ in 
this case would be double refraction light, i.c. compounded of n 
large component along x and a small one along -y retarded i)y 
X/4, if this is the distance between the particles when both nro 
on. the s axis. A left-handed elliptical vibration cannot compound 
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to a circular resultant with right-handed circular light, but if 
there are a number of molecules oriented at random at the point 
^ = 0, a resultant right-handed circularly polarized wave will be 
emitted, which by compounding with the primary wave causes 
the phase retardation that constitutes refraction. 

This can l)e most easily seen from the following considerations. 
Wo will suppose two molecules situated at the origin similarly ori- 
ented except that one is rotated around the z axis with respect 
to the other. We will at first neglect the vibration of resonator Y 
which produces the left-handed cllipticity, and consider only the 
action of the light on resonator X\ The two resonators, started 
one after the other as the circularly polarized wave passes them, 
will execute linear vibrations at right angles to each other, with a 
phase-difference of a (piarter of a ix'riod, owing to the restrictions 
placed on their direction of motion, and the resultant wave due 
to the two molecules will Ikj right-handed circular light if the ex- 
citing light is right-handed. The same will hold for two elliptical 
vibrations of large eccentricity (such ius we are dealing with), re- 
gardless of their direction of rotation, in other words the circum- 
stance that they compound into a right-handed circular vibration 
docs not result from the fact that the ellipses are left-handed. 

If, however, we have two molecules at the origin similarly 
oriented, except that one is rotated alx)ut the z axis through an 
angle of 90® with resp<»ct to th(» other, and excite them with left- 
handed circular light, the sc'condary wave given off by the pair 
will i)e circularly polari/x'd (left-handed) and by combining with 
the exciting w’jive give rise to refraction. 

( onsider first the vibration of the two X vibrators, one vibrating 
along j the other along y (owing to the 90® rotation of the mole- 
cule). Referring to the lower stereoscopic nKwiel of Fig. 343 we 
that the .V vibration of the rotated molecule will l)e a quarter 
l)cri()(l l)ehind that of the other molecule, since the descending 
•'Spiral cuts the axis after an advance of X/4 from the position 
shown. The two A' vibrations thus compotind into a left-handed 
circular wave. This, by combining with the exciting wave, would 
caus(' ordinaiy refraction. Theses two vibrations, however, set the 
two Y vibrators in motion, owing to the coupling force, and these 
will give rise to a small circular vibration, also left-handed, but 
with a phjisc advance of a quarter of a jx'riod with reapect to the 
vibration given out by the A' vibrators, lus shown in Fig. 344a, in 
which the dotted lines represent (he vibrations of the molecule 
which has been rotated 90®. In this figure the vibration of the Y 
vibrators is to be regarded as alcove that of the A", i.e, above the 
Pl'ine of the paper, and the viewpoint is l)plow the paper in de- 
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termining the direction of rotation. Since the disturbance from 
the Y vibrators (in the —z direction) is X/4, behind the disturb- 
ance from the X vibrators the phase advance will be compensated 
by the path-difference and the amplitude of the wave from the X 
vibrators will be increased by the small circular vibration. 

If, however, we excite by right-handed circular light, the upper 
stereoscopic diagram shows that the circularly polarized wave given 

out by the two Y vibrators is of 
a period behind the circular wave 
from the X vibrators (Fig. 3446) 
and the addition of another quarter 
period due to the path-difference 
brings it into opposite phase with 
respect to this wave and causes 
diminution of amplitude, in other 
words the secondary wave from 
the pair of molecules has a smaller 
intensity when excited by right- 
handed circularly polarized light. 
There is in addition the less vigorous response of each molecule 
in this case, due to the circumstance that the electric force of the 
light is in a direction opposite to the displacement of the Y vibra- 
tor which is due to the coupling force, which causes a further 
reduction of intensity. 

The above conditions hold as well for a large collection of mole- 
cules oriented fortuitously. The circumstance that the scattered 
light is less intense when excited by right-handed light, means a 
lower refractive index than when the excitation is by left-handed 
light. This accounts for the rotation of the plane of polarization. 



a b 

Fig. 344 
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RESONANCE RADIATION AND FLUORESCENCE 
OF ATOMS 

In this chapter we shall consider the transformation which radia- 
tion undcrKoes when traversing a gas or vapor capable of respond- 
ing to one or more of the frequencies present in the beam. If the 
light which has passed through the vapor is examined with a spec- 
troscope, dark lines, usually termed absorption lines, appear in 
the spectrum, corresponding to the frequencies abstracted from 
the light by the gas. As we shall see presently, however, there is 
frequently no true absorption in these cases, the frequencies, ab- 
sent in the transmitted light l)eing scattered laterally, sometimes 
with and sometimes without a change of wave-length. True ab- 
sorption, or the change of the nuliant energy into heat, results 
only as a result of collisions between the atoms or molecules, con- 
sequently if we wish to observe the fundamental processes we must 
operate with the gas at such low pressure that the atoms are, for 
the greater part of the time, lx>yond the influence of the electrical 
fields of their neighl)ors. This means that the pressure must not 
be greater than a very small fraction of a millimetre of mercury. 

The absorption of light by a gas was explained on the classical 
theory as a resonance effect similar to the excitation of a tuning- 
fork by sound-waves of the same frequency as its own, and one 
would naturally expect the excited atoms to emit light of the 
same frequency as that abstracted from the incident beam in a 
manner analogous to the cjise of the acoustically excited fork. 

This later reemission of light by a resonating gjus escaped de- 
tection for a long time owing to the fact that the necessaiy condi- 
tion of very low pnvssure was not realized. 

The phenomenon was first detected in 1904 ^ by the author and 
named resonance radiation, during an experiment on the fluo- 
rescence of sodium vapor in a highly exhausted glass bulb, illu- 
minated by a monochromator giving light of wave-length equal to 
that of the D lines. It was observed to still Ix'tter advantage soon 
after in a test-tube containing a fragment of sodium and closed at 
ihe top with a flat plate of glass. The tube was exhausted, heated 
it the bottom with a small flame, and the light of an oxyhydrogen 
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flame rich in sodium focussed on the axis of the tube above the 
metal. On looking down into the tube the track of the illuminating 
beam was seen as a cone of yellow light, which presently drew 
back until there remained only a thin skin of yellow glow lining 
the inner wall at the point where the exciting beam entered. 

This was due to the circumstances that, as the vapor density 
increased, the penetration of the light l^ecame less, until finally 
it was stopped by a thin layer of atoms adjacent to the glass wall 
of the tube. The same phenomenon was discovered by photography 
in the case of mercury vapor for the ultra-violet line of wave- 
length 2537, in which case the vapor was contained in a highly 
exhausted bulb of fused quartz containing a drop of mercury, 
which required no heating, as the resonance radiation appeared 
at its maximum intensity at room temperature, that is at a pres- 
sure of about 0.001 mm.* 

We will now take up the study of different types of resonance 
radiation beginning with that of mercury in which the phenome- 
non is exhibited by the vapor in its normal or unexcited state. 
Other gases such as helium or neon which, in the normal state, 
show no absorption, at least in the visible region can be made to 
exhibit visible resonance radiation by bringing the atoms into an 
excited condition by means of feeble electrical discharges. This 
distinction will be more fully explained presently. 

Resonance Radiation of Mercury Vapor. — A tube of fused 
quartz, closed by flat end-plates, and containing a small drop of 
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mercoiy was exhausted and sealed. The light of a quartz-mercury 
arc was now focussed along its axis and the tube photographed 
against a curtain of black velvet from the side with a camera fur- 
nished with a lens of quartz. The photograph showed an image 
the cone of rays traversing the high vacuum precisely as if the tul^<^ 
IJfe'W. Wood, PhU, Maor, May. 1912. 
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were filled with smoke (Fig. 345). The image of the cone of rays 
on the plate was absolutely black while the region outside of the 
illuminating cone also showed evidences of powerful radiation. 
VVe may term this surrounding luminosity secondary resonance 
radiation since it is excited by the primary resonance radiation 
coming from the illuminated track. 

A larger chamlxjr for the mercury vapor was constructed of 
fjuartz plates and brass in the form of a box, which was put in 
communication with the pump and a manometer (Fig. 346o). 



It was found that unless the 
pressure of the air was less 
than 3 or 4 millimetres no 
trace of any secondary radia- 
tion w^as present. On lower- 
ing the pressure of the resid- 
ual air it developed rapidly, 
^ however, and after the pump 
had been in operation for 
several minutes the luminous 
glow filled the entire interior 
of the lx)x, the luminous cone 
being nearly lost on the strong 
luminous background of sec- 
ondary radiation. Photo- 
graphs taken at four different pressures are reproduced in Fig. 3466. 

quantitative study of these phenomena it is necessjiry to have a 
source of light capable of exciting powerful resonance radiation 
which will operate continuously. After considerable experimenting 
iiio h)llowing method has Ix'en found to give the lx»st results. The 
vortical type of CVajper- Hewitt quartz-mercury arc, furnished with 
fin anode of tungsten, is immersed in running water to a depth of 
‘U)out one centimetre ab<ive the cathode bulb. One pole of an elec- 
i^’oniagnet, formed by a straight bundle of soft iron wires sur- 
1‘ounded by a coil of wire which is included circuit with the arc, 
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is now brought up to the side of the lamp in such a position as to 
cause a deflection of the discharge against the front wall of the 
tube. This technique was first employed by Kirschbaum. The 
water reservoir prevents the mercury vapor from acquiring any 
considerable density, and the magnet, by squeezing the discharge 
against the wall, still further prevents the reversal of 2537 line. The 
lamp should be operated with considerable self-inductance in the 
circuit and the maximum resistance consistent with continuous 
operation, the current being from one and a half to two amperes. 
If the best results are to be secured it is better to subject the light 
from the lamp to a preliminary analysis with a quartz monochroma- 
tor, illuminating the resonance tube with a monochromatic beam of 
wave-length 2537. Such an instrument can be easily improvised 
with a pair of quartz lenses and a quartz prism, a screen being 
placed in front of the lamp perforated with an aperture a milli- 
metre or two in width and ten millimetres high. The spectrum 
which is formed in space can be easily located and a black screen 
mounted just inside the focus in such a position as to intercept 
all radiations except those which form the 2537 image on the ura- 
nium glass screen. 

If now we allow the monochromatic cone of rays to pass axially 
down the quartz resonance tube previously described, we find, 
on holding the uranium glass behind the tube, that a considerable 
portion of the monochromatic radiation passes through it without 
absorption. Photographs show that resonance radiation is emitted 
only by the first few centimetres of vapor traversed by the beam. 
TTiis means that the radiation which is capable of passing on 
through the tube is incapable of exciting resonance radiation. 
Though we have spoken of the light as monochromatic, we must 
bear in mind that all lines have a finite width, and that it is only 
the centre or core of the line which is stopped by the mercury 
vapor, the edges or wings passing on without sensible absorption. 
In order to get some idea of the stopping power of the mercury va- 
por for light more nearly homogeneous than that emitted by the 
arc, a mercury resonance bulb was used as a source of light. This 
consisted of a small spherical bulb of quartz containing a drop of 
mercury and highly exhausted, which was illuminat^ by the 
converging beam from the monochromator. The radiations from 
the bulb, which we may term a resonance lamp, fell upon a sen^en 
of barium-platino-cyanide, exciting it to luminosity. On placing 
the mouth of a small bottle containing a little mercury between 
the resonance lamp and the screen and blowing into the bot t’u* 
through a glass tube the mercury vapor rising from the neck ap- 
peared as a cloud of black nnoke on the barium^platino-cyanidt* 
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screen, in other words, the mercury vapor at room temperature 
cast a distinct shadow in the monochromatic light. 

Measurements of the intensity of the radiation along the track 
of the primary beam showed that the core of the line or the radia- 
tion capable of exciting 
resonance was reduced in 
intensity by 50% after 
traversing a path of only 
5 iiims. in mercury vapor 
at room temperature. 

Two shadow photo- 
graphs of a quartz bulb, 
in one case empty and in 
the other containing a 
small drop of mercury, 
cast by the light of the 
resonance lamp on a pho- 
tographic plate are re- 
produced in Fig. 347. 

The intense opacity of the mercury vapor at room temperature 
is evident. 

Absorption by a Resonating Gas. — If the pressure of the air is 
gradually increiised from zero, the secondary resonance radiation 
becomes increjisingly weak in comparison to the primary, and at 
pressures above a few centimetres the primary radiation vanishes 
also. Energy is still being abstracted from the exciting beam, as 
the absorption spectrum of the transmitted light indicates, and it 
is clear that the effect of introducing the air is to lessen resonance 
radiation and increase true absorption. That this is the case is 
very clearly indicated by the behavior of the secondary resonance 
radiation. Suppose that, by the introduction of air at the pressure 
of 3 millimetres, the intensity of the light emitted by the directly 
excited atoms is reduced to one-third of its original value, the rest 
of the abstracted energy being absorbed, i.e. s|)ent in increasing 
the velocity of the atoms. By means of a threefold intensity in- 
crease of the exciting light we can raise this intensity to its original 
' alue, so that the same amount of light is available for the excita- 
tion of the secondary radiation as before. The intensity of the 
secondary radiation excited under these circumstances will, how- 
over, be only one-third of its former value, since two-thirds of the 
o^iergy received from the directly excited atoms is transformed into 
h(‘!it by the true absorption which has been introduced by the 
prc'sonce of the air. The intensity of the secondary radiation in 
comparison with that of the primary will (|>n8equently be much 
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less (one-third) than when the mercury vapor is in a high vac- 
uum. 

Photometric measurements were made by photography of the in- 
tensities of the primary resonance radiation with air at different 
pressures in the bulb. From these values the percentages lost by 
absorption of the total enei^ abstracted from the primary beam 
were calculated on the assumption that at zero air pressure all 
of the abstracted energy was reemitted. The values found are given 
in the following table: 


Air Prbssdrb in mms. 

Intensitt or 
Resonance Radi vtion 

Percentaoe or 
Trce Abmorption 

0 

100 

0 

0.45 

77 

23 

1.10 

66 

33 

2.20 

56 

43 

6.2 

33 

66 

9.5 

23 

77 

14.2 

17 

83 

18. 

13 

87 

32. 

4 

96 


Polarization of the Resonance Radiation. — If the temperature 
of the resonance tube is gradually raised, the cone of resonance 
radiation draws back toward the window through which the excit- 
ing light enters until finally all that remains of the resonance radi- 
ation is the thin layer of glowing vapor which lines the inner sur- 
face of the front plate. This can photographed through the 
end window of the tul)e through which the light enters. On testin;!; 
this luminosity for traces of polarization with a Savart plate, th(‘ 
quartz camera bein^ equipped with a polarizing prism, no traces 
of polarization were found even with complete polarization of the 
incident light. This was very surprising, inasmuch as strong polari- 
zation had be(m previously found in the case of the fluorescent 
light emitted by iodine and sodium vapor. 

This failure to detect polarization wms due to the circumstance 
that the vapor was employed at too high a density, for the phe- 
nomenon was subsequently discovered by liOrd Rayleigh who 
examined the light scattered laterally from the path of a beam 
traversing mercury vapor at room temperature. He found poho*- 
ization considerably stronger at some distance from the entrance 
window than in the portions of the vapor first traversed by the 
light which would appear to indicate the presence of a str;*y 
magnetic field, since recent experiments by Wood and Ellett ‘ have 
ahown that the polarization of the resonance radiation is practically 
destroyed by a magnetic field of the order of magnitude of tt>c 
*Froc.«.S.. 105, 396, 1123. 
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('jirth^s field. This remarkable phenomenon will be more fully 
discussed in the Chapter on Magneto-Optics. With the earth's 
magnetic field compensated, and the tul>e cooled in ice to still 
further lower the vapor pressure, and the illuminating l>eam plane- 
polarized to start with, 90% of polarization may ixj observed in the 
resonance radiation. If the temperature is gradually rais(‘d alx)ve 
room temperature or if small traces of inert gases are allowed to en- 
ter the bulb, the resonance radiaticm shmvs a decrefising degree of 
poltirization which vanishes at moderate temperatures or pressures. 

t'or controlling the pressure of the mercury vapor in these and 
similar experiments the resonance tulxi or bulb should Ik? pro- 
vided with a small lateral branch which may Ik? dipped in a 
cooling mixture, the remainder of the tulx? Ix'ing at room temper- 
ature. Re.sonance radiation has lx?en observed in mercur>" vapor 
with the lateral branch cooled to —50°, which shows that there 
is an appreciable amount of vapor given oiT by the solidified metal 
10° Ixdow its freezing point ! 

Resonance Radiation of Sodium Vapor. — The resonance radia- 
tion of sodium vapor descril^ed in the earlier part of the chapter 
was studied more in detail and with improved apparatus by 
L. Dunoyer,* who employed glass bulbs containing a small amount 
of metallic sodium, highly exhau.sted and 
heated to a uniform temix'ratuie in the hot 
air rising from a tall chimney surrounding a 
large Hun.sen burner. All of the phenomena 
found by photography in the case of mercury 
can 1)0 rendered visible by means of sodium 
since the vapor resonates to the light of the 
two yellow sodium lines. 

A thin-walled bulb of pyrex glass of the 
form shown in Fig. 348 with a small piece of 
sodium in a minute tul)e in the lower branch 
is highly exhausted with a mercury pump, 
profcTably protected by a liquid air trap. 

Molten sodium can lx? .sucked up into a long 
thin-walled capillary glass tul)C of alxnit 
1 mm. bore (using a long nibber tulx? be- 
twcH'n the mouth and the glass tulx*). Pieces 
of the sodium tulx; cum lx? cut off with scissors as required, pro- 
t<‘(‘ting the open end of the long tulx? with soft wax. The bulb 
"should be strongly heated by a Bunsen flame during the exhaustion, 
tau' l)eing taken, however, not to heat the sodium. After the air 
other adsorbed gases have been eliminated from the walls of 

‘ 9, 177, 209, 1912; 10, 400; Jour, de Phy$,a, 17, 1914. 
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the bulb the flame is cautiously applied to the bottom of the tube 
and the sodium evaporated into the bulb. The silvery deposit 
should now be driven about from side to side by the Bunsen flame, 
the pump operating all the time. It is well to continue this process 
for five or ten minutes as the sodium in condensing on the wall 
carries down much hydrogen with it. The constricted portion at 
the bottom is now sealed off and the bulb sealed from the pump. It 
is held in a light pair of tongs made of iron wire and supported over 
a stove-pipe heated at the bottom by three or four Bunsen burners. 

The best source of light for exciting the resonance is the recently 
developed hot-cathode sodium lamp (Pirani) though fairly satis- 
factoiy results can be obtained with a Meker burner charged with 
sodium by bringing a piece of asbestos paper which has been dipped 
in brine against the side of the flame which is away from the 
resonance bulb: this abolishes the self-reversal of the D lines. A 
screen, perforated by an aperture of al)out 1.5 sc^uare cms. is 
placed close to the brightest part of the flame, and an image of it 
projected on the bulb by a large lens of the shortest possible focus. 

As the temperature of the bulb rises we presently see the path 
of the illuminating beam glowing with a feeble yellow light which 
extends clear across the bulb. As the temperature goes up and the 
density of the vapor increases, this cone of light retreats towards 
the point at which the light enters the bulb and finally there 
remains only a sharp image of the circular aperture on the inner 
surface of the bulb. Only a small part of the sodium light cominfi; 
from the flame is arrested by the bulb as can be seen by viewing 
the aperture through the bulb, for just as in the case of mercury 
vapor it is only the centre of the line (or core) which is capable 
of exciting resonance. This means that the patch of light seen on 
the surface of the bulb when the vapor is dense is very much less 
brilliant than an image of the aperture formed on a piece of white 
paper which reflects all of the light of the flame. If strictly homo- 
geneous light were employed for the excitation of the vapor the 
difference of intensity Ixjtween the resonance radiation and the 
light diffused by white paper would be much leas, and might even 
disappear entirely if there were no loss by absorption. With tin* 
bulb at a lower temperature, such that the luminous track extends 
clear across the bulb a feeble glow can be seen coming from the 
vapor which lies outside of the track of the illuminating 
as shown in Fig. 4 of the colored frontispiece. This is the secondury 
lesonance radiation which has been described already in the 
of mercuiy vapor. It is extremely brilliant with the Pirani lamp 
By ^udying the diffusing power of dense sodium vapor for dm 
Ii|^t of the flame in ^comparison with the diffusing power of 
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nesium oxide we have a means of determining to what extent 
irue absorption occurs if it exists. This matter was investigated 
by Wood and Dunoyer.^ 

The relative reflecting powers of magnesia and dense sodium 
vapor were first determined photometrically, and it was found 
that the ratio depended upon the amount of sodium vapor in the 
flame. With the lowest intensity with which it was possible to 
work, the magnesia reflected four times as powerfully as the vapor, 
while with an intense flame, giving broad lines, the value rose to 19. 
To secure a more highly monochromatic source the principle of 
the resonance lamp (previously de8cril)ed in the ciise of mercury 
resonance) was employed. The experiment wjks made by utilizing 
the patch of superficial resonance on the sodium bulb as a source 
of light for exciting the vapor at a difforent point on the surface of 
the bulb. The arrangement of the apparatus is shown in Fig. 349. 



a b 

Fia. 349 


A small triangular spot of magnesia was formed on the surface 
of the sodium bulb with a black dot of lampblack at its centre 
to indicate its position. The image of the sodium flame was thrown 
upon this spot and the magnesia triangle showed up brilliantly 
open the less intense background of the resonance radiation 
(l iR. 349a). The bulb was now rotated until the triangle of mag- 


ncsia was in darkness, and an imagi* of the spot of resonance 
JJidifUion thrown back upon it by means of a large concave mirror 
fonued by silvering one surface of a double convex lens (Fig. 3496). 


^ nu, Mao,, tr, 1018 , 1914 . 
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Under these conditions the magnesia triangle and the resonance 
radiation which surrounded it had practically the same intensity. 

Bohr’s Theory of Resonance Radiation. — While the chissical 
theory of radiation gave a satisfactory explanation of resonance 
radiation it failed wholly to account for the presence in the emitted 
light of radiation of longer wave-lengths than those of the exciting 
light, such as occur in fluorescence and in the case of sodium vapor 
which emits yellow light when illuminated by the ultra-violet 
zinc line as we shall see later on. Rohr advanced the theory that 
the Hg atom in its normal state is able to al)sorb a quantum of 
radiant energ>' corresponding to wave-length 2536, by which the 
electron is carried from the inner, or 1 % orbit, to the orbit. 
It is the return of the electron from this orbit to the inner orbit 
that results in the emission of a quantum of resonance radiation of 
the same wave-length iis that of the light absorl)ed. The newer 
theory thus makes the process of emission quite distinct from the 
process of absorption, whereas on the classical theory the two 
processes were supposed to occur simultaneously. 

Separate Excitation of Centres of Emission of the D Lines of 
Sodium. — The question as to whether both of the 1) lines of 
sodium would appear in the spectnim of the resonance radiation 
when the vapor was excited by one D line only was investigated 
by Wood and Dunoyer^ The device employed for the removal of 
D\ or Dt from the exciting beam has b^n descril)ed in detail in 
the Chapter on Polarization (page 349) and was designed by the 
author for an earlier investigation of the anomalous dispersion of 
sodium. As used in the present investigation it consisted of a 
large block of quartz 32 mms. thick, cut parallel to the axis, 
placed between the two halves of the condenser which focussed 
the flame on the resonance bulb. Two double-image prisms served 
as the polarizing system, yielding two images containing only 
light superposed, Dy images of one-half the intensity lying to the 
right and left. Ry this expedient the Z>2 image had the full intensity 
of the source except for the loss by reflections from the six surfaces 
of the prisms and (|uartz block. 

The experiment indicated clearly that vapor emitted only the 
radiation present in the exciting light, no tnvee of D\ being ob- 
served when the excitation was by the light of Dj. The experi- 
ments were repeated some years later by Wood and Mohler,* tlic 
result confirming the earlier investigation, but furnishing tlu 
additional information that, if hydrogen at a pressure of .02.5 mm 
was present in the bulb, excitation by one of the sodium lines g»v<' 
a, resonance radiation which showed both sodiiun lines. The sami' 

> Sa., II. 70 , 1918 
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ofTect was found if the bulb was heated to a temperature of 300® C. 
In other words a transference of energy from one centre of emission 
to the other could be produced either by the presence of a foreign 
gas or by working with sodium vapor at considerable density. 

No explanation of the effect was possible at the time, but we 
now know that collisions shift electrons from the level to which 
they have lx?en niised by the exciting radiation to adjacent levels. 

The effects of various gases on the ratio of intensity of Di and D 2 
when excited by the light of either radiation alone was investigated 
by liOchte-Holtgraven.^ The apparatus was similar to that just 
(lescrilxHl except that a very powerful sodium vacuum tube was 
used in place of a fiam(». This lamp, designed in collaboration 
with Cario ^ avoids self-reversal of the I) lines by the use of a 
“gas-window.” The form of the tulie is shown by Fig. 350. Argon, 
at a pressure of a few millimetres, is circulated continufui.sly by a 
mercury vapor pump through the anode bulb, and the scxlium 
vapor is unable to diffuse 
against this gas current, 
and consequently is co j- 
fined to the cathode 
chamber. 

Exciting the so<liuni 
vapor, in argon at 20 
inins., by the light of Di 
they observed the ap- 
pearance of Dt with an 
intensity of 1.3 times that 
of />!. That the normal ratio of 2 :1 wjis not observed was due 
to the stronger absorption of 1)2 during the passage of the resonance 
light through non-luminc»us vapor. With nitrogen at 8 mms. and 
hydrogen at 1 mm. a value of only 0.8 was obtained, these gases 
quenching the radiation by collisions which return the electrons 
to the ground level without radiation, the energy being expended 
in increasing the velocity of n'bound. 

By increasing the density of the stxlium vapor to .002 mm. 
(by increase of temperatun') or by adding potassium vapor at 
.01)3 mm. or argon at 0.6 mm. an intensity ratio of 2 :0.36 was 
obtained by employing Dj excitation. The vapors of the alkali 
metals thus appear to be about 200 times as efficient iis argon in 
transferring the electrons from 2pi to 2 p 2 . 

The Imprisonment of Resonance Raffiation. — It was shown by 
th(' author that resonance radiation spreads out into the non- 

’ Zcit. filr Phya,, 47, .362. 

' iSi'U. far Phya,, 4 : 9 , 22, 1027. 
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iUuminated gas mass by repeated atomic absorptions and re- 
emissions, giving rise to what has been called secondary resonance. 
The idea was extended by K. T. Compton who suggested that a 
quantum of radiation was absorbed and reemitted many times by 
the mercury vapor before it finally escaped from the boundary of 
the enclosing vessel If now the ab^rption and reemission occupies 
a finite time, the illumination of the vapor should persist after 
the cutting off of the exciting light for a duration of time equal to 
the sum of the successive absorptions and emissions nnfultiplied by 
the time taken for each. This should amount to phosphorescence 
of the vapor, though the mechanism involved is undoubtedly 
different from that which obtains in the case of most phosphores- 
cent substances. The subject was investigated by Miss Lucy 
Hayner at the suggestion of Prof. H. W. Webb, who had made 
some calculations on the rate at which radiation should arrive 
at the boundary. Miss Hayner employed a hot-cathode mercury 
arc in a quartz vessel arranged in such a way that it could be struck 
and cut off very rapidly by a commutator. The light from this 
arc passed through a quartz cell containing a drop of mercury and 
highly exhausted, behind which was a rotating disk provided with 
a number of circular apertures so arranged that the light from the 
resonance radiation in the quartz cell passed through them into 
the slit of the spectrograph at the moment when the arc was 
lAut off. The slit of the spectrograph was wide open and arranged 
in such a way that each hole passed vertically down it forming a 
trace on the photographic plate the length of which was propor- 
tional to the duration of the illumination of the mercury vapor in 
the quartz cell. Observations were made first on the light of the 
arc, the quartz cell being absent, and it was found that the il- 
lumination here fell off veiy rapidly after the breaking of the 
current. With the quartz ceU containing mercury vapor inter- 
posed, the duration of the illumination was very much longer, and 
with a cell of double thickness the time was still further increased. 
The results apparently showed that the resonance radiation fell off 
Cixponentially, with an exponential constant that was independent 
of the vapor density and inversely proportional to the thickness of 
the layer traversed by the light. 

A mathematical investigation of what we may term the dif- 
fusion of imprisoned resonance radiation was niade by Milne 
He consider^ the vapor enclosed between two infinite planes, 
one of which was illuminated by monochromatic light, and ob- 
tained an expression for the radiation arriving at t^ other fare 
fiieit the exciting light had been cut off. His results showed that 

^ London Math. Soe,t No. It 1926. 
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this radiation should fall off exponentially with an exponential 
constant inversely proportional to the square of the number of 
absorbing atoms per c.d. and the square of the thickness of the 
slab of vapor. As this was not in agreement with the experimental 
results found by Miss Hayner the subject was investigated anew 
with improved apparatus and methods in the same laboratory by 
M. W. Zemansky.i Quartz cells of two different thicknesses were 
employed and they were used at temperatures varying between 
60 and 130®. A somewhat surprising result was obtained, that as 
the number of absorbing atoms increased the resonance radiation 
remained imprisoned for a longer and longer time, reaching a 
maximum value after which any further increase in the number of 
atoms caused a diminution in the time of imprisonment of the 
radiation in the vapor, which was attributed to the effect of atomic 
collisions of the second kind which transfonn the energy of the ex- 
cited atoms into heat without the emission of radiation. For low 
pressures the results were in good agreement with the calculations 
of Milne. 

Step-Up Ezcitatioii of Spectra. — As we have seen, mercury 
vapor in the normal state is able to absorb only wave-lengths 
corresponding to that of lines originated by electron falls terminat- 
ing on the innermost or l^So orbit. Of all the lines in the mercury 
spectrum but two originate in this way, namely, the 1849 and 
2536 lines, the former pnxluced by a fall from the 2^Pi orbit, the 
latter by a fall from the 2®P|, the resonance radiation which we 
have just studied. The light corresponding to all of the other 
lines in the mercury spectrum passes through the vapor as readily 
as through air. This, however, is no longer the case if the mercury 
vapor is in the process of absorbing the 2536 radiation, for by this 
process the electrons are raised to the 2*P| orbit, and are thus in a 
condition to absorb the light of any of the other lines produced by 
electron falls terminating on this orbit. (See Fig. 352.) By this 
second absorption process the electrons are carried to higher 
levels, from which they may fall back in various ways, giving rise 
to a large number of lines in the emission spectrum of the resonating 
gas. An excitation of this type, which we may call “step-up,*' 
since it results from the successive absorption of light of a number 
of different frequencies was first observed by Fuchtbauer * who, 
i\y the illumination of mercuiy vapor at room temperature in an 
oxnausted quartz tube, surrounded by a mercury arc, showed that 
tin* cold vapor radiated the complete arc spectrum. On substitut- 
a giagg one of quarts no relation appeared, sinoe 

! Ren., $9, 5t3. 
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the glass absorbed the 2536 radiation necessary for the initial 
transition. The experiment did not actually show that the emis- 
sion resulted from the simultaneous illumination by a number of 
different frequencies, though no other interpretation was consistent 
with the Bohr theory. It appeared, at all events, worthwhile to 
develop the method in such a manner as to render possible tli(‘ 
control of the orbital transfers or radiating states of the electrons, 


and a long and somewhat elaborate series of experiments was 
carried out by the author ' in the hope of gathering evidence on 
the transition probabilities between different levels, the manner in 

which the transitions were af- 
fected by small traces of other 
N. gases, and whether or not the 

I transitions actually follow the 

■■ course predicted for them by 

/lit n theory of Bohr. 

c=i7=JB ^ apparatus was designed 

[) ^ in such a way that the vapor 

S 11 could be illuminated by the 2^36 

combination 
with other frequencies selected 
J f by suitable filters. It is shown in 

// ^ vapor is con- 

/ ( f J tained in a vertical tube of fused 

/ I u ; quartz, drawn off obliquely at 

/ I 9 the bottom and painted black 

I erti secure a dark background, 

I and furnished at the top with a 

V JV*) SE right-angled prism of ciystal 

Sir quartz cemented with picein. 

\ f'^^be contains a drop of 

\ xli mercury and is in communica- 

\ tion with a mercury vapor pump, 

Fig. 351 which operates continually dur- 

ing the experiment. Alongside 
of, and close to, this tube the quartz-mercury arc is mounted with 
its negative electrode bulb immersed in running water, to keep the 
vapor at low pressure and prevent reversal of the 2M6 line. A 
magnetic held is employed as in the experiment with resonanee 
radiation. A small quartz spectrograph is now mounted with it^ 
dit (reduced to 1 mm. length) at a distance of 30 cms. from the 
prism and pointed along the axis of the reflected image of the tuix' 


Hay. 8oe., m. 679. 1924; FAil. May., SO, 774, 1926; HkU. Mag.f I ’ 
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The arc is now started and the circular diaphragm of the spectro- 
graph contracted until it cuts off the light diffused by the walls of 
the tube, this adjustment being made by bringing the eye up to the 
focal plane of the spectrograph, when we see at once the glowing 
green vapor in the tube surrounded by the bright ring of light 
diffused by the walls. The green luminosity disappears at once if u 
sheet of glass is interposed between the tube and the lamp for it 
absorbs the 2536 light, and prevents the excitation of the mercury 
atoms. 

The first experiment was made in the following way: A filter 
consisting of a large ceU of fused quartz 2 cms. thick, filled with 
bromine vapor at room temperature tension was interposed be- 
tween the quartz arc and the resonance tube. This filter transmits 
2636, 2967, and 3125, 3131, but is opaque to the light of the two 
violet lines. The luminosity in the resonance tube is now of a pure 
yellow color, for no visible lines with the exception of the yellow 
mercury lines are emitted, under this stimulation, as we shall see 
presently. 

A second mercury arc operated under normal conditions is now 
brought close to the tube. The light of this arc alone produces no 
radiation of the mercury vapor, since, not being water cooled, its 
2536 line is reversed and incapable of bringing the atom into the 
excited condition. But the vapor is under excitation by the 2536 
radiation of the water-cooled arc, and in this condition is able to 
absorb the \iolet line 4358 of the second arc, electrons passing out 
to the 2 *jSi orbit. Falling back from here 2*P2 they emit the green 
Hue 6461, as we can show by interposing a sheet of dense cobalt 
glAiw between the resonance tube and the high temperature lamp. 
The green radiation was found to persist, though only the violet 
light of the lamp entered the tube. We will now follow in detail 
some of the more interesting cases of radiation with optically con- 
trolled orbital transfers of electrons. The energy diagram for 
mercury is given (Fig. 352) in which the S,P,D, levels are arranged 
in the usual manner and the transitions associated with the lino 
emissions indicated by the oblique lines. It will be remembered 
from the Chapter on Origin of Spectra that short arrows mean long 
wave-lengths and vice versa. On this diagram absorption process(‘s 
are represented by dotted, emission by solid arrows. Neglecting 
at first the upper D levels, we see that atoms brought from die 
ground level to the 2*Pi state by the absorption of the 2536 
have five possibilities of behavior. Most of them will revert to the 
ground level from which they were raised, with emission of re-n- 
Haooe radiation, or they may be raised to the 2^8% level by absoH)- 
Uom at 4358, or to the D levels by absorption of 8131.M-3131 
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Hiid 3125, since excited atoms can absorb all radiations of fre- 
(luencies represented by downward transitions terminating on the 
excited level. 

From the 2*<Si level they may revert to either of the 2*P levels 
with emission of the mercury green line 5461, or 4358-4046 in the 
violet. We have here a very simple type of fluorescence, the emis- 
sion of green light caused by the absorption of violet light by excited 
atoms. 

The absorption of 3125, 3131.56 and 3131.84 causes the emission 
of all lines originated by the downward transfers from the levels to 
which the electrons have been raised by absorption. For example, 
the yellow line 5790 results from the absorption of 3125. It appears 
also that the lines 3650 and 3021.5 are emitted only as a result of 
absorption of their own frequencies present in the exciting light by 
atoms in the 2*Pt state, involving three successive absorptions 
instead of two, as in the case of the other lines. This results in the 
curious circumstance that their intensities will vary with the cube 
of the intensity of the exciting light, while the other lines vary as 
the square, as was pointed out by the author in one of the earlier 
papers and more thoroughly investigated in collaboration with 
E. Gaviola. This matter will be fully discussed presently. 

Optically Controlled Radiating States. — It is clear that we 
have here a very perfect method of proving that transitions take 
place in the manner indicated, for by placing filters between the 
lamp and the tube we can restrict the number of exciting fre- 
quencies and observe the resulting emission, a more precise method 
than the electrical one, in which the impressed voltage is gradually 
raised. 

A large number of combinations were tried, of which only a few 
can be cited as typical cases. Using, bet ween the lamp and reso- 
nance tube, a filter of bromine which cuts off 4046 and 4358 and 
reduces 36^ to one-third of its value, it was found that the color 
of the light emitted by the mercury vapor changed from green to 
yellow and the spectroscope showed that the 36^ line was absent 
while 3654 and 3663, as well as both yellow lines were strong. The 
absence of 3650 is due in part to the great reduction in the number 
of atoms in the 2*Pt state, by removal of the 5461 emission, and in 
part to the weakening of 3650 in the exciting radiation. The yellow 
linos and the two 3663 lines result from the absorption of 3131.84, 
•1131.56 and 3125 which are transmitted by the bromine. 

With a filter made of a dilute solution of salicylic acid flowing 
oontinuously through a quartz cell (to avoid photochemical 
<‘1> inge) the lines 3125 and 3131 are removed from the exciting 
ii.uihi, and the ultra-violet triplet 3650-54r63 now appears as a 
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result of absorption of these same frequencies by atoms in tho 
2*Pi, state caus^ by absorption of 4358 and the resulting emission 
of 5461. In this case the intensities of the three lines are as 5, 1, 3, 
about their value in the arc which is what we should expect. In this 
latter case we have emission as a result of three successive al)- 
sorptions, while in the former case two absorptions only are in- 
volved. This difference in the manner of excitation results in tho 
interesting variation in the relative intensities of the lines with tho 
actual intensity of the exciting lamp, which we will now consider. 

Power Relation of Intensities. — That the intensity of certain 
lines in the optically excited spectrum would increase with tho 
square, and of others with the third power of the intensity of tho 
exciting lamp, was shown by the author in one of the earlier papers. 
In the case of emission involving one alxsorption process only 
(resonance radiation for example) the intensity varies as the first 
power: Where two absorptions are inv^olved, as in the case of tho 
emission of 5461 the intensity varies as the square of the intensity 
of the exciting light, since by doubling the intensity of the latter 
we excite double the number of atoms and consequently have 
double the number capable of absorbing 4358, which itself has 
been doubled in intensity giving us four times as many atoms in 
condition to emit the green line. An analogous case which is easier 
perhaps to visualize would be the following. There are cases in 
which light, by passing through a vapor, causes a chemical change 
which results in the precipitation of a fog of scattering particles. 
If we double the intensity of the light, we obtain a fog twice as 
dense illuminated by a light twice as bright, hence four times 
brighter than formerly. 

For lines which are emitted as a result of three successive ab- 
sorptions, say 3650, we have an eightfold increment of intensity, the 
variation being as the cube. This relation was discovered qualita- 
tively in the earlier work as a result of the observation that the 
relative intenaties of the lines were greatly altered by applying fi 
weak magnetic field to the arc, which, as we have seen, amounts to 
increasing the intensity of all lines weakened by self-reversal, which 
was found to be the case for all of the lines involved. 

A quantitative study of the relation was made * which fully 
established the power relation. It is obvious that a rotating sector 
cannot be used for reducing the intensity of tho illumination, since 
the momentary flashes will be of full intensity, and moving the 
lamp away from the tube is equally undesirable, owing to th* 
uneertainty about the change of illumination in the case a 
hBfMW source in close proximity to the tube. A wire gauze is 
* Wood sod Osviols, PAt| Mag,, August. 1028 . 
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however, non-selective, and admirably adapted to the purpose, as 
mentioned by the author in an earlier paper. A gauze of fine cop- 
per wire, which reduced the light to of its normal value, when 
inserted between the lamp and mercury tube, reduced the intensity 
of the visible radiations to and the 3650 and 3021 lines to 
1 j 25 of their values before the insertion of the gauze. Holding 
the gauze between the eye and the mercury tul)e we see without 
difficulty the green light, while with the same gauze inserted be- 
tween the lamp and tube nothing is to be seen, owing to the 25-fold 
reduction of intensity. 

Formation of Metastable Atoms by Nitrogen. — Remarkable 
modifications in the orbital transfers of the electrons were ob- 
tained by the introduction of other gases into the resonance tulxi, 
the most remarkable result l)eing that found with nitrogen which 
at a pressure of 2 millimetres caused such an immense increase in 
the intensity of the light that a green glow was visible laterally 
through the walls of the tube in spite of the proximity of the 
mercury arc. It was found that some lines were not enhanced at 
all by the nitrogen, while the increase in intensity of the green 
light wiis jvs great as thirtyfold. It was of the utmost importance 
to ascertain, if possible, the action of the nitrogen in producing 
this enormous increase in the nuliation of 
certain frequencies. The hypothesis wjis 
made that it produced an increase in the 
absorption of the light, and the hypothesis 
was tested in the following way : 

A quartz tulx^ ten centimetres long, closed 
with flat end plates fused on, was mounted 
as close as possible to the water-cooled 
mercury arc (Fig. 353). Two right -angle 
prisms of quartz were arranged as shown in 
the figure, and a small plane mirror of spec- 
ulum metal mounted at such an angle as 
to reflect the light of the arc into the lower 
prism, from which it eventually reached 
the spectroscope after traversing the verti- 
cal tube. The tube contained a drop of 
mercury and was connected to the pump 
and nitrogen bulb (not shown in the fig- 
ure). By interposing a sheet of glass Ixv 
tween the lamp and the absorption tube, the mercury vapor could 
changed from the excited to the nonnal condition. A series 
uf sp(»ctra of the mercury arc light after transmission through 
the absorption tube were made with different exposure times, 
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both with and without the glass plate. The most casual examina- 
tion showed that the 4046 line was very powerfully absorbed by 
excited mercury vapor in 2 mms. of nitrogen. The same was true 
of the lines 2752 and 2967, though none of these lines should be 
absorbed at all according to the diagram of orbits. 

Comparison of the spectra showed that the arc lines had been 
reduced to less than 25% of their normal value by the passage of 
the light through a layer of excited mercury vapor at room tem- 
perature 6 cms. in thickness in an atmosphere of nitrogen at 
2 mms. pressure. 

The absorption was next investigated with a very fine Lummer 
Gehrcke plate of quartz. Even with the high resolving power of 
this instrument no trace of reversal could be detected on the 
spectrograms for any of the lines except 2536 in the case of mercury 
in vacuo, but the presence of a fraction of a millimetre of nitrogen 
caused the reversal of the 4046 line, while with nitrogen at 2 mms. 
the reversal was so strong as nearly to obliterate the line. Colli- 
sions of excited mercury atoms with nitrogen molecules brings 
about a transfer of electrons from the 2*Pi to the 2*Po orbit in the 
case of a large number of atoms. This orbit as well as 2’Pt is 
metastfible, that is the electrons are unable to fall back to the 
PSo orbit, a ^Torbidden” transition in consequence of which all of 
them are available for absorption. 

Measurements showed that the introduction of nitrogen en- 
hanced the intensity of 5461 about twentyfold while 4358 and 
4046 were enhanced about tenfold, and fourfold respectively. 
Tins was veiy puzzling at first as the three lines are formed by 
transitions from the same upper level. It was at first suspected 
that certain transitions were favored by the presence of the 
i&trogen, but as this seemed unlikely a search was made for the 
cause. It seemed likely that absorption of the light coming from 
the bottom of the tube by the vapor in the upper part, which would 
" be very strong for 4046 less for 4358 and zero for 5461, was respon- 
siUe for the smaller enhancement of the violet lines, as no con- 
trSmtioii would be made by the lower layers while the green 
radiations would come from the entire column. This was tested 
by UfDEttiiig the illumination to a narrow sheet of light passed by a 
hotismlal sUt mounted between the lamp and the tuto, in which 
iase tibe enhancement of all three lines was the same. 

' As m interesting case of the effects of the introduction of 
rdtroMi theioUowing may be cited: It was found that the yellow 
' Ihitf^ad'tiM same intensity with mercuiy in socuo, observed 
^ the slit of the spectroscope until the two 

made ccmtact. 
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With nitrogen present 5790 was much stronger than 5770, and 
the intensity difference was still more marked with the bromine 
filter. The most probable explanation of this effect is that collisions 
with nitrogen transfer electrons from 3*Di (to which level th^ 
have been brought by 2967.28 absorption) to the lower 
level, which would weaken 5770 and strengthen 5790. The In- 
creased enhancement of 5790 with the bromine filter may be ex- 
plained as the result of a greater number of atoms in the metastable 
state due to the removal of the 4046 absorption, which ordinarily 
raises them to a higher state. There are thus more available for 
the absorption of 2967.28. Plate 9, Fig. a, the 3650 group in vacuOj 
Fig. b in Nt^ 

On Plate 9, Fig. c the increment in intensity of certain mem- 
l)crs of the 3131 group of lines by the addition of nitrogen is strik- 
ingly shown. These photographs were made with a Lummer- 
Gehrcke plate. The reader will find it of interest perhaps to 
account for these changes by the energy diagram, Fig. 352. 

The Forbidden Line 2655.8. — A transition from the 2*Po level 
to the ground level VSo would cause the emission of a line of wave- 
length 2655.8, but this line is forbidden by the exchange principle, 
and it never appears in the spectrum of mercury under ordinary 
conditions. Some anomalies in the intensity ratios of the lines in 
the close group 2652, 2654, 2655 caused by the presence of nitro- 
gen (2655 abnormally bright) which could not be explained by the 
energy diagram were finally found to be due to the fact that this 
“forbidden” line appeared in the optically excited spectrum of 
mercury in nitrogen. It was clearly separated from its close 
neighbor 2655 by employing a more powerful quartz spectrograph 
than the one used in the earlier work. Its appearance is probably 
due to the great concentration of atoms with electrons on the 
lower metastable level, giving a much greater probability for this 
improbable transition to occur. (“Improbable” being more a 
correct term than “forbidden.”) The line is shown on Plate 9, 
Fig. 6. 

Resonance Radiation of Electrically Excited Atoms. — As we 
have seen, the optical excitation of a gas or vapor, by raising 
electrons from the lower to higher levels, makes possible the ab- 
sorption of other frequencies for which the gas is normally per- 
fectly transparent. The same thing can be accomplished by sub- 
jecting the gas to an electrical discharge, in which case the atoms 
MFC raised to higher energy states by electron impact. 

The discovery of the absorption of light by an electrically ex- 
eited gas dates back to the work of PflUger in 1907 and Ladenburg 
^tnd lK)ria in 1908. These investigators obtained the reversal 
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the bright hydrogen line by passing the light of a powerfully 
excited hydrogen tube through a second tube containing hydrogen 
under feeble electrical excitation, but the nature of the processes 
involved was but imperfectly understood. 

The first case of resonance radiation by an electrically excited 
gas under optical excitation was made by Paschen in 1914 in the 
course of an investigation of the properties of helium gas in the 
infra-red region. ‘ He found that helium gas at low pressure excited 
by a current of small intensity absorl)ed powerfully the light cor- 
responding to that of the two infra-red lines of wave-lengths 10,830 
and 20, 58^ 

Helium has the remarkable property of existing in two systems 
of excited states l)etween which transitions never occur, a peculi- 
arity which lead spectroscopists to l)elieve for a long time that 
there were two kinds of helium, which were named parhelium and 
orthohelium, one giving a system of triplets and the other doublets. 
Helium in the ground state 1% can lx? excited electrically to the 
2^Si state (a metastable level as with mercury) constituting the 
ground level of orthohelium. This transition corresponds to light 
of wave-lengths never observed, however, owing to the metastabil- 
ity of the level. It has never 
lx>en produced by absorption, 
but the atom in this electri- 
cally excited state is now able 
to function in the same man- 
ner as the optically excited 
mercury which we have just 
studied, and give rise to reso- 
nance radiation by the absorp- 
tion of two infra-red frequen- 
cies of wave-length 10,830 and 
10,829 as shown in Fig. 354. 
The excited state 2%, the 
ground level of parhelium, is also metastable and atoms in this 
state are capable of aljsorbing 20,582 and emitting it as resonance 
radiation. This was actually accomplished by Paschen in spite 
of the difficulty that all ob^rvations had to be made with the 
thermo-electric cell. 

Pure helium gas, when carrying a weak current of electricity 
of density equal to about 10-^ amperes per square centimetre, 
absorbs powerfully these two radiations, though showing only 
very small emission either of these or the visible lines. Simil’*' 
absorption for the light of the visible lines occurs only when tl»‘‘ 
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density of the current is increased to a value ten thousand times 
;is {^reat as that mentioned above. Paschen’s experiments showed 
that practically all of the energy abstracted from the primary 
Ixiam was reemitted as resonance radiation. As we have seen a 
similar conclusion was reached by Wood and Dunoyer in the case 
of sodium vapor. In the opinion of the author these experiments 
stand out as perhaps the most remarkable ever performed in the 
field of radiation, on account of the difficulties wliich stood in the 
way. More recently McCurdy has obtained the resonance radia- 
tion of the 8839 line with excited helium ‘ the transition involved 
l>cing shown in Fig. 854. 

Resonance Radiation of Neon. — One of the most beautiful 
cases of resonance radiation which we have is that exhibited by 
electrically excited neon gas. It was discovered and studied by 
(le Groot in 1926, and can be shown with one of the commercial 
neon glow lamps manufactured by the Philips Lamp ('ompany 
of Eindhoven, Holland. These lamps are of two types, one oper- 
ating on 110 volts containing a small trace of argon: the other, 
operating on 220 volts, is filled with pure neon. The latter alone 
shows the resonance radiation. 

If we examine one of the 220-volt lamps we shall find that the 
region inside of the spiral (which glows with the yellow negative 
jiilow of neon) is filled with a pure crim.son luminosity quite differ- 
ent from the color of the negative glow. This luminosity de Groot 
attributed to resonance radiation excited by the light coming from 
the glow around the filament. To test this he focussed the light 
of a powerfully illuminated neon ful)e by means of a large con- 
densing lens at a point within the neon lamp just outside of the 
spiral electrode, where the luminosity of the gas was ver>^ low. 
The path of the exciting light within the bulb was marked by a 
brilliant crimson luminosity, the spectrum of which was found to 
l)e identical with that of the crimson glow inside of the spiral. 
I his spectrum is characterized by the relative greater intensity 
of the lines corresponding to electron falls on the metastable orbits, 
the bright yellow neon line l)eing notably weak in the spectrum 
of the resonance mdiation. 

I he author has observed the resonance radiation in the neon 
I'onp by means of concentrated sunlight. The experiment should 
bo performed in a dark room, the bulb Ixiing viewed against a 
black backgmund. 

* he following simple method of showing absorption by excited 
noon will be found useful for demonstration purposes. The light 

a small end-on neon tube is rendered parallel by a lens and 

' nu. Jlfoa.. f, 2fi9, 1920. 
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passed through the region occupied by the spiral electrodes of a 
Philips neon lamp, or some similar lamp and then focussed by a 
lens (placed close to the lamp) on the slit of a spectroscope. It 
will then be found that certain neon lines are weakened when the 
neon lamp is turned on. By placing the lens close to the lamp, 
no image of the latter is formed on the slit, consequently its 
contribution is small. 

Duration of the Metastable States. — The investigations of 
K. W. Meissner on the absorption in excited neon clearly showed 
that the Ss and states of neon had a longer duration than the 
St and Si states. His work was repeated and extended by Dorgelo,^ 
who ascertained by experiment how long after the cessation of the 
discharge which brought the neon atoms into the excited state 
the absorption of the light of a second neon tube could be observed. 
His apparatus consisted of an iron disk perforated by an aper- 
ture, and mounted on the shaft of an electric motor. The disk was 
mounted between the emission and absorption tube, and served 
also as a commutator for switching momentary flashes of current 
into the tubes, the time interval between the flashes being deter- 
mined by the distance between two contact points. It was found 
possible to choose this distance so that with a definite velocity of 
revolution of the disk the light of the emission tube was still 
absorbed by the atoms which remained in the state of excitation, 
whereas no trace of absorption was perceived with smaller times 
of revolution. With the neon line X6402 this time was found to 
be about of a second, which may be considered the time dur- 
ing which an electron remains on the Si orbit after the cessation 
of the electrical discharge. For the Ss orbit the time was much 
shorter, namely J^ooo of a second. A very pronounced tempera- 
ture effect was found, the duration at 174® l)eing Hooo sec. at 
room temperature >^50 while at -196® it increased to fio sec. 

Fluorescence of Atomic Vapors. — Fluorescence is a term ap- 
plied by Stokes to the emission by certain substances when illu- 
minated, of a radiation having wave-lengths greater than that of 
the light falling on them. We have the simplest type in the case 
of certain monatomic metal vapors. An attempt to excite the D 
lines by the radiations from a quartz-zinc arc, which emits a line* 
8303 in coincidence with the second member of the principal aerie 
of sodium in the ultra-violet, was made by the author * but no 
trace of Hie D lines was observed, though a fluorescent band spec;- 
tnim was photographed. The vapor of sodium was formed in the 
l^rge steel tube us^ for the study of the resonance fluorescence, 

1 Zeit, fa? 34 . 766 . 1925 . 

Mag., - 
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which will be described in the next chapter, which accounts for the 
failure to observe the phenomenon, for any emission of yellow light 
in the fluorescence chamber at the centre of the tube would be 
absorbed by the less dense vapor in the cooler part of the tube. The 
technique of employing glass bulbs, developed by Dunoyer, came 
later and in 1915, R. J. Strutt now Lord Rayleigh, observed the 
emission of both D lines in a bulb containing sodium vapor, illu- 
minated by the zinc line 3303, a very beautiful case of fluorescence, 
explainable on the Bohr theory as resulting from the fall of electrons 
from the upper level, to which they have been raised by the absorp- 
tion of 3303, to the next lower level, from which they then return 
to the ground-level with the emission of the D lines. The inter- 
mediate transition, if accompanied by radiation, should give a red 
line, but Strutt found no trace of this. 

It was shown by Franck and Cario * in their paper on sensitized 
fluorescence, which will be treated presently, that the failure of the 
red line in the emission spectrum was due to collisions of the 
second kind, in which case the energy liberated by the passage of 
an electron from an upper to a lower level is spent in increasing the 
velocity of translation of the rebounding atoms, in other words it is 
transfonned into heat. They found that the emission of the D 
lines by sodium vapor excited by the 3303 line of zinc is much more 
copious when argon at a pressure of two or three millimetres is 
introduced into the sodium bulb: this shows that collisions are 
responsible for the transfer of the electrons from the 3pi 3pt levels 
to the 2pi 2p2 levels from which they fall to 1, 5 « with the emission 
of the D lines. The difference of energy between the 3pi and 2pi 
levels corresponds to 1.5 volts, an amount sufficient to give the 
rebounding sodium atom a velocity considerably above the mean 
velocity of the other atoms. We should therefore have a Doppler 
effect in the case of the light emitted in this way, and Cario and 
Franck found that this was the case for the yellow light emitted 
by the bulb was found to pass readily through a second bulb con- 
taining sodium vapor, whereas resonance radiation excited by the 
D lines was completely absorbed by the second bulb. Another very 
interesting case was discovered in 1926 by Terenin which settled 
the much disputed question about the ab^rption of the thallium 
green line by thallium vapor. 

A few of the energy levels of this element arc shown in Fig. 355, 
with one Hg level upward arrows indicating absorption, downward 
arrows emission. (Old notation is used for convenience.) In the 
lowest energy state the vapor is capable of absorbing 2768 and 
3776, the electrons being carried to the two upper levels, from each 

‘ l^'ranck and Cario, ZtU. /Or PAyt., 17, 202, 1923. 
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of which they may return to either of the lower levels with the 
emission of radiation of longer wave-lengths 3526 and 5350, the 
simplest case of fluorescence known. Pringsheim and Orthmann 
found, however, that 5350 was absorbed by the vapor when its 
temperature was raised to 800, the electrons being brought to the 
2pi level by the thermic energy. An emission of 5350 and 3776 
resulted, violating Stokes's law. 

Analagous results were also found by Terenin with lead, bismuth 
and antimony, his observations aiding in establishing the energy 



Fig. 355 


86V. elements, 

which were imperfectly 
understood at the time. 
A spectrum of the excit- 
ing arc was projected on 
the quartz tube contain- 
ing the metal vapor by 
means of a quartz mono- 
chromator with a hori- 
zontal slit. The vapor 
was thus excited by the 
horizontal bands of mon- 
ochromatic light incident 


on the tube, and an image of these bands was projected on the 


vertical slit of a quartz spectrograph which thus recorded, as 


superposed spectra, the fluorescent spectra excited by the various 


lines of the arc. 


Sensitized Fluorescence. — The very interesting observation 
was made by Cario * that a mixture of mercury vapor and the vapor 
of thallium, in a quartz tube, when illuminated by the 2536 mercury 
line, radiated a light which the spectro.scope showed contained the 
radiation peculiar to thallium vapor. The mercury atoms, thrown 
into the excited state by the absorption of the 2536 radiation, on 
colliding with the thallium atoms, gave up their absorl3ed energy 
throwing the thallium atoms into the excited state and causing 
them to radiate their characteristic lines. This type of radiation 
was named sensitized fluorescence'^ since thallium vapor by 
itself is unaffected by the light, the presence of the mercury vapor 
rendering it sensitive to the radiations of the mercury arc. 

If silver was used in place of the thallium the characteristic ar( 
lines of silver could be obtained in the same manner. The condition 


essential to this t 3 rpe of radiation by vapors at comparatively low 
temperature is that the quantum of energy absorb^ by the son- 
sStudng vapor shall be greater than the quantum of energy to 


^ Zeit fUV Pkyt., 10, 185, 1922. 
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radiated by the other vapor. This means that the lines radiated 
will have wave-lengths longer than that of the absorption line of 
the sensitizing vapor. Exceptions may occur in the case of vapors 
at high temperatures. 

A very complete investigation of the phenomenon was imme- 
diately carried out by Cario and Franck * who stated the problem 
as follows. 

Suppose that we have a mixture of two gases, gas A of atomic 
weight m, of which the frequency of the longest X absorption line 
is 1/ and gas /i of atomic weight mi, and longest X al)sorl)ed of 
frequency i^i. The energies of excitation in the 
two cases are kt^ and in the ratio of 1 : 5^4 
(siiy) as shown by Fig. 356. If we radiate the 
mixture with frequency i/ then both v and 
frequencies appear in the emitted light, the 
gas atom A, excited by the frequency (ab- 
sorbing energy hi') may either reemit this fre- 
quency or it may, on collision with atom B 
give up ?4 hp { = hPi) and e.xcite B^ the other 
U hp of energy l)eing spent in increasing the velocity of transla- 
tion of the rebounding atoms. If the temperature of the gas 
mixture is so low that the kinetic energy of the heat motion of the 
atoms is small in comparison to hp, the atom B receives in addition 
to its energy of excitation a kinetic energy 
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and a Doppler effect frequency P 2 represented by 



~ cos<^^- 


In other words, the emitted line is broadened and the radiation 
will not be absorlx'd by the unexcited B atoms which may be 
regarded as practically at rest, consequently lines excited in this 
way will be relatively intense with respect to lines excited in such 
a way that no Doppler effect results. 

If, however, we radiate the gas mixture with frequency I'l, an 
^'mission of p can result only if the gas temperature is so high that 
Hh' failing Av/4 is supplied on collision. Both effects were observed. 

I'he arrangement of Cario’s apparatus is shown in Fig. 357. 
quart-z resonance bulb was mounted in an electric furnace 


‘ fur Phyt., n, 202, 1023. 
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which could be raised to a temperature of 800^. Two lateral tubes, 
one containing thallium and the other mercury were heated by 
smaller furnaces to any desired temperature, the densities of the 
two vapors corresponding to the temperatures of the two furaaces, 
and the mixed vapors could be superheated in the larger furnace if 
desired. The vapors were excited by the radiations of a water- 
cooled quartz-mercury arc, the exciting radiation being the 2536 
line with an energy represented by hv=i.Q volts. The mercury 
tube was heated to 100®, the thallium tube to 750®, while the larger 
furnace was kept at 800®. Under these conditions thallium lines 
appeared which required 5.5 volts for their excitation, 2709 for 
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example 2pi— 5d (see Fig. 355), so that thermic energy must be 
considered as cooperating with the energy of the excited mercury 
atoms to bring about a transfer of the electron from the ground 
level 2pi to 5d. This does not prove, however, that the two en- 
ergy transfers take place simultaneously, for the transfer from 
2ps to 5d may have occurred in two steps. The energy of the 
ttermic motion in thallium vapor at 800® is sufficient to raise 
electrons from the 2 p 2 to the 2pi level, as is shown by Grotrian’s 
observation that the vapor at even 600® will absorb the light of the 
green line 5350, which terminates on the 2pi level, which differs 
from the 2pt level by one volt. To pass from 2pi to 5d requires less 
than 4.9 volts, the amount of energy which can be supplied by the 
excited mercury atom. 

That the two processes do occur simultaneously, however, can 
be inferred from the intensity ratios of the lines. The line 3776 
(2pf— 2s) is very intense while 2768 (2ps-3dj) is very weak. 
Normally both are strongly absorbed by unexcited thalliu'm vapor 
since they terminate on the ground level 2pi. That the 3ds level is 
reached as often as 2s by energy transfers from excited mercur> 
atoms is shown by the presence of the very strong 3530 line (2pi- 
8^). The weakness of the 2768 line results from absorption, since 
it tfdces but 4.6 volts of energy from the mercury atom, the remain- 
ing energy 4.9-4.6»0.3 volt not being sufficient to produce at; 
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appreciable Doppler effect. The line 3776 requires but 3.6 volts for 
its excitation, leaving 1.3 volts for the Doppler effect, consequently 
its wave-length is altered and it is therefore not absorbed by the 
vapor; this accounts for its greater intensity. 

Indium has a spectrum similar to that of thallium, the corre- 
sponding lines being shifted towards the red, however. This means 
that they require less energy for their excitation. The line 3039, 
which corresponds to 2768 of thallium, is in this case strong in the 
spectrum, as it is broadened by the Doppler principle, and hence 
not absorbed by the unexcited indium vapor. 

Similar results were obtained with a mixture of cadmium and 
mercury vapors, the triplet at 3261 appearing only at high tem- 
peratures, with no trace of it at 400®. To excite the triplet requires 
6.3 volts, that is 1.4 volts must l)e supplied by the thermic motions. 

An interesting case of sensitized fluorescence was found by the 
author in the study of the “step-up” excitation of mercury, the 
so-called water-band appearing in the spectrum. It is shown on 
Plate 9, Fig. d, in coincidence with the spectrum of the oxy-coal- 
gas flame which shows the same band. 

Effects of Foreign Gas on Sensitized Fluorescence. — The very 
interesting observation was made by Donat ^ that the addition of 
argon or nitrogen to the mixture of mercury and thallium vapors 
increased the intensity of the thallium lines and decreased the 
intensity of the mercury resonance radiation. He attributed this 
to a transfer of electrons from the 2*Pi level of mercury to the 
metastable 2*Po level, atoms in this state being able to excite 
thallium, but unable to radiate directly. 

The concentration of atoms in the 2®Pj state produced by addi- 
tion of nitrogen was shown experimentally by the author as 
stated in the section on “step-up” excitation of mercury. 

^ ZeU. /fir Phya., 29, 346, 1924. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE RESONANCE AND FLUORESCENCE SPECTRA 
OF MOLECULES 

Absorption Spectrum of Sodium Molecules. — The relatively 
simple type of optical excitation which we have considered in the 
case of monatomic gases and vapors becomes more complicated 
in the case of diatomic molecules. Curiously enough we can begin 
the study of this subject with the same substances which we have 
already investigated, namely, the vapors of metallic sodium and 
mercury, which under certain conditions form diatomic molecules. 
Wiedemann and Schmidt discovered many years ago that the 
vapor of sodium obtained by heating the metal in exhausted glass 
bulbs to a temperature of 250®, when illuminated by an intense 
beam of white light, emitted light of a brilliant green color quite 
different from the yellow resonance radiation which we have 
already studied. We now know that this fluorescence or green 
radiation is not produced by the sodium atom, but by molecules, 
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No*, formed in small numbers by the union of two sodium atoms, 
in rather dense vapor. The absorption spectrum which is responsi- 
ble for this fluorescence can \ye seen by heating a small amount of 
the metal in a long steel tube, the ends of which are closed l)y 
plate glass windows cemented with sealing wax. The tube is woll 
exhausted with an oil pump and then heated, the exhaustion con- 
tinuing until most of the hydrogen has boiled off, when the 8toi>- 
oork between the tube and the pump is closed. Under these eon- 
dition^ the absorption spectrum is found to consist of channc1l<'<l 
or fluted bands, one group appearing in the red and extending down 
int^the yellow region considerably beyond the D lines, the oilier 
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in the blue-green region extending up well into the yellow-green 
and almost meeting the orange-red band. Photographs of this 
s[)cctrum are reproduced in Fig. 358. Spectrum d taken with 
tlie tube at a temperature of about 350 and spectrum a with the 
tube red hot. It is seen that as the temperature and density in- 
cretuse the red-orange portion spreads over and below the D lines 
while the blue-green one pushes up in the other direction, the two 
eventually meeting at alx)ut wave-length 55(X), where a broad hazy 
absorption band appears, which is just appearing in spectrum b 
and is very distinct in a taken with very dense vapor. With a 
spectroscope of low dispersion we see merely a hazy double green 
line at wave-length 5500 and the extreme violet end of the spec- 
trum, everything else l)eing cut off. Colored frontispiece. Fig. 11. 

This band spectrum was photographed by the author in 1900 
with a 10-foot concave grating * and later, in collaboration with 
Clinkscales, in the second order spectrum of a 21-foot instru- 
ment. 

The spectrum showed on the average from 60 to 70 absorption 
lines within a space only 12 Angstrom units in width, in other 
words, as many tis 30 lines in a region not wider than the distance 
iH'twcen the D lines. This means that in the blue-green channelled 
absorption spectmm, which is about 12(K) Angstrom units in 
width, there are roughly speaking aliout 6000 absorption lines. 
Taken collectively, these lines form themselves into a number of 
groups or bands, which resemble the groups seen in the al>8orption 
spectra of iodine and bromine and in certain handed emission 
spectra, such as the spectrum of nitrogen. If the vapor is very 
dense the absorption lines liecoine so numerous and close together 
that they block out completely certain regions of the spectrum, 
tliese dark regions, however, Ix'ing separated by bright lines, quite 
as narrow as the emission lines of the iron arc, the spectrum re- 
sembling an emission rather than an absorption spectrum. 

riie spectrum of the yellowish-green fluorescent light which the 
vapor emits when excited by white light, as a result of the absorp- 
tion which we have just considered, was photographed by Wood 
and Moore in 1903 * and appeared to Ix^ very nearly comple- 
niontary to the absorption spectrum; that is, the dark bands of 
replaced by bright bands in the other. The work was 
carried on by the author during the following year, the apparatus 
Ixang gradually improved and the dispersion of the spectroscope 
hicreased.* Very remarkable relations between the nature of the 

' “ A^nomaloufl Dispersion of Sodium Vapor," Proc. Roy. Soc., 69, 169. 1901. 
‘^ulrophyoieal Journal, July, 1903. 

Mag., Nov.. 1905, May, 1908. 
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exciting light and the fluorescent light were found, which we will 
now consider. 

The apparatus in its final form consisted of a seamless tube of 
thin steel 3 inches in diameter and 30 inches long, with a steel retort 
at its centre in which a large amount of sodium could be stored. 
The retort was made by fitting two circular disks of steel to a short 
piece of tubing, just large enough to slip snugly into the larger tube. 
The circular ends of the retort were provided with oval apertures as 
shown in Fig. 359a. The retort was half filled with sodium, the 
molten metal being poured in through one of the apertures. It 
was then introduced into the tube and pushed down to the centre, 
after which the plate glass windows were cemented to the ends of 
the tube with sealing wax, as shown in the figure. This arrange- 
ment prevented the rapid diffusion of the vapor, and enabled a 
large supply of metal to l)e kept at the centre of the tube. The 
tubes us^ in the earlier work required recharging after two hours' 
continuous operation, while the retort tube could be operated for 
several hundred hours on a single charge. The ends are kept cool 
by wet cotton or better by coils of lead tubing in which water 
circulates. 

If a steel tube cannot be procured, a large brass tube will answer 
the purpose. The retort is not necessary except for long-continued 
photographic study, a lump of sodium being placed at the centre 
of the tube. The conical beam of light can l)e thrown in in an ob- 
lique direction, and the fluorescence observed through the opposite 
end of the tube, or by means of a mirror. The spectrum excited 
by white light is shown on Plate 10, Fig. 1. 

After exhausting the tube to a pressure of a millimetre or two a 
Bunsen burner is placed under the retort and a cone of sun or arc 
light focussed on the oval aperture by means of a lens of long focus 
placed to one side of the tube, and a small piece of mirror-glass. 
The arrangement of the apparatus used in the earlier work for 
exciting the vapor with monochromatic light is shown in Fig. 35i) 
as soon as the sodium vapor begins to form a brilliant spot of 
green fluorescent light at the aperture of the retort. The spectrum 
of the light is made up of an enormous number of fine lines, which 
in the yellow and yellow-green regions are arranged in groujw or 
bands, which lie close together in the vicinity of the D lim , 
widening, however, as the blue region is approached. This spot - 
trum Is shown in Fig. 360a. Ck)incident with the D lines there 
appears a hazy band (the surrounding r^on being nearly devoni 
of li^t), which, if the vapor is not too dense, can be resolved 
intora double line, the components of which coincide with 
and Df. These lines appear, not only when the vapor hi stinui' 
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lated with light of the wave-length of the sodium lines, but also 
when a powerful beam of blue-green light is thrown into the vapor. 
This showed that the mechanism which gives rise to the D lines 
is connected in some way with the one which produces the com- 
plicated channelled absorption spectrum. The nature of this 
mechanism will be explain^ later on. 

The rest of the fluorescent spectrum behaves in a very different 
manner. Stimulating the vapor with light of a deep violet color 
from the spectroscope produces no effect; as the wave-length is 
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gradually increased a yellowish fluorescence appears, which spec- 
troscopic examination shows to be made up of two parts, a reemis- 
sion of the same wave-lengths as those absorbed (blue) and the ex- 
treme yellow end of the fluorescent spectrum, comprised between 
wave-length 571 and 505. This portion consists of bands, which a 
high resolving power resolves into fine lines. As the wave-length 
of the exciting light is further increased, the point of maximum 
fluorescence moves down the spectrum, the first bands or groups ot 
lines disappearing. In other words, as the exciting light mo\('s 
up, the fluorescent light moves down the spectrum. There is 
however, in all cases an emission of light of the same wave-lengHi 
as that of the exciting light. These relations will be better under- 
stood by referring to Fig. 3605, where a number of photograph^'^^ 
spectra are shown one alwve the other. The region of the spectrum 
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( Xinted is represent-ed by the luminous band on the left-hand side 
of the spectra. I'his shift of the region of maximum intensity will 
1 k‘ explained later on. 'Fhe same phenomenon is observed with 
monochromatic excitation, as shown by the spectrum on the fron- 
tispiece (Fig. 9). 

Stokes's law is violated in a most flagrant manner, especially 
when the exciting light is near the middle of the fluorescent 
spectrum. 

Discovery of Resonance Spectra. — The most remarkable phe- 
nomenon of all appeared, however, when the slits of the mon- 
ochromatic illuminator were narrowed to the width of a hair. 
The stimulating light was now limited in range to a width not 
much greater than that of one of the sodium absorption lines. 
It was at once apparent that the character of the spectrum was 
much altered, and as the wave-length of the exciting light was 
slowly changed, the lines of the fluorescent spectrum appeared to 
move about in the liveliest manner. The whole spectrum appeared 
in motion, the luminous bands moving in a rippling manner, like 
moonlight on water. The motion was soon seen to be an illusion 
due to the continual disappearance and reappearance of the bright 
lines, the phenomenon reminding one forcibly of the scintillations 
produced on a zinc sulphide screen by the radium l)ombardment. 
This phenomenon led at once to the discovery of resonance 
spectra, photographs showing that a different series of nearly 
equidistant lines was produced for each wave-length change of 
the exciting light. The next step, of course, was to substitute 
more homogeneous radiation for the light from the monochro- 
mator. 

Resonance Spectra of Sodium Vapor. — In the course of an ex- 
tended study of these spectra, commenced in 1904, the very in- 
teresting observation was made that if the vapor wjis illuminated 
by monochromatic light of a single line picked out from the spec- 
trum of a metallic arc, it emitted a spectrum consisting of a series 
of narrow bright lines spaced at very nearly equal intervals along 
a normal spectrum and separated by distances equal to about 
37 Angstrom units. Various scries of lines with varying distribu- 
tion of intensity could be brought out by changing the wave-length 
of the exciting light. In every case light of the siime wave-length 
Hs that of the exciting light was emitted by the vapor, and in addi- 
tion a large number of other frequencies which bore definite rela- 
tions to each other. Discontinuous bright line spectra obtained 
ill this way were named resonance spectra to distinguish them from 
^<'«onance radiation and fluorescent spectra of the more usual 
tyiws. A number of photographs of the resonance spectra of so- 
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dium excited by different monochromatic radiations are repro- 
duced on Plate 8 and also on the colored frontispiece. 

A chart (Plate 11) has been made of the principal resonance spec- 
tra that have been obtained thus far, and a study of this will give 
an idea of the complexity of the phenomena. The positions of the 
exciting lines are indicated by arrows. 

In certain cases the resonance spectrum consists of a series of 
doublets^ as in the case of excitation by the cadmium 5086 line 
and the blue-green line of lead. This is a very important point as 
we shall see when we come to the theory of these spectra. The 
bismuth arc was found to give the best and most typical resonance 
spectrum. It has but a single line which is operative, and this line 
is located in the remote blue. The resonance spectrum consists 
of a series in the blue which, with long exposures can be traced 
well up into the green, and a host of lines at the upper end of the 
spectrum in the yellow-green region, in agreement with the earlier 
observations. Plate 10, Fig. 6; also colored frontispiece, Fig. 9. 
The spectrum excited by the triple green line of magnesium is 
very remarkable for we find the triplet reproduced more or less 
perfectly at r^^ar intervals along the spectrum. Plate 10, Figs. 10 
and 11; also colored frontispiece. Fig. 8. Stokes's law of fluo- 
rescence, that only light of longer wave-length can be emitted is 
viedated in a conspicuous manner in all of the spectra being espe- 
cially noticeable with magnesium excitation. If the spacing of 
the individual lines forming the series excited by each one of the 
three components of the triple line was the same for each series, 
it is clear that we should have the triplet reproduced over and 
over again along the spectrum. That this is so only to an imper- 
fect degree is due to the difference in the spacing of the lines in 
the different series. The light of the lithium arc stimulates the 
ipost remarkable group of resonance spectra. It was the only 
means found capable of exciting definite series of lines in the rod 
region. There are four exciting lines in all 4603, 4972, 6104 and 
6706, but they are so widely separated that the resonance spectra 
ovo'lap to only a very slight degree. A photograph of this spec- 
trum is reproduced on Plate 10, Fig. 6, the points of excitation 
being indicated by arrows (and also on the colored frontispiece^ 
Pig. 7). The 4603 lines excited a group in its immediate vicinity and 
a host of lines in extreme yellow; 4972 excites a series in the green 
r^on, the phenomenon teing the same as shown in Fig. 3606. 

Hie early study of the resonance spectra of sodium was attended 
with great experimental difficulties, since the intensity of the ligid 
emitted under monochromatic stimulation was so faint that ex- 
posOres varying from 8 to 20 houn were necessary. For this length) 
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of time it was necessary to keep the metallic arc, which requires 
constant attention, burning st^ily. Some years later it was 
found ‘ that iodine vapor at room temperature in a highly exhausted 
glass tube emitted a brilliant resonance spectrum when excited 
by the radiations of the mercury arc, operating in a glass or quartz 
tube, and at once the study of these spectra became very simple, 
since these lamps can be operated continuously without attention, 
and the iodine vapor can ^ enclosed in glass bulbs or tubes which 
require no heating, as the most favorable density of the vapor turns 
out to be that which obtains at room temperature. At the time of 
the discovery of these resonance spectra it was hoped that they 
might furnish a clue to the nature of the mechanism giving rise 
to band spectra. The optical theory of the time was totally unable 
to account for them, however, and it was not until the advent of 
the quantum theory that their explanation was given by Lenz 
who developed a very beautiful theoretical treatment as applied 
to the s^ial cases of iodine resonance spectra reported by the 
author * which we will now take up in some detail, on account of 
their importance in connection with the quantum theory of the 
formation of band spectra. 

Resonance Spectra of Iodine.’ — The band absorption spectrum 
of iodine extends from the extreme red into the blue-green region 
and is made up of a large number of fluted bands resembling in its 
general appearance the channelled absorption of sodium vapor, 
for in both cases the bands at the long-wave-length end are quite 
regular in their appearance while at the short-wave-length end 
they become more or less confused owing to the overlapping of 
diffeiwt band groups. 

Preliminary to the more complete investigation of the resonance 
spectra of iodine, this absorption spectrum was exhaustively 
studied with a plane grating spectrograph of 42-foot focus in the 
fifth-order spectrum. Sunlight from a heliostat was passed through 
a large exhausted glass bulb containing a few small crystals of 
iodine-iad focussed on the slit of the instrument. The absorption 
spectrum seed undierr these conditions presented a most wonderful 
appearance nearly the entire visible spectrum being filled with 
thousands of lines. By photographing this spectrum in coincidence 
with the green emission line of the quartz-mercury arc operated 
under usual conditions it was found ^at seven sharp and beauti- 
fully resolved absorption lines occurred within the region covered 

' R- W. Wood, PM. Mag., Fob. ond Oet., 1911. 

\PhU. Mag., Oot.. 1911. 

’ R. W. Wood. PIm. Z 0 ii., it, 1196, 1910; PM. Mag., If. 469; 14. 673; IS. 828: 

236. 1912-18. 
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by the green emission line of mercury, the total width of which is 
about 0.4 A.U. in the case of an arc operated at high temperature. 
At this rate we have about 18 lines to the Angstrom unit or some 
36,000 in all. Over 100 absorption lines were counted between 
the D lines of sodium, t.e. in a region 6 A.U. in width. A portion 
of the absorption spectrum in the region of the green mercury 
line is reproduced on Plate 12, Fig. a, the seven lines enumer- 
ated above being enclosed between the two arrows. Just below 
these lines and in coincidence is the spectrum of the green mercury 
line of the Cooper-Hewitt arc. The resonance spectrum excited 
by illuminating the iodine vapor with a lamp of this type, in which 
the green line is so narrow that it covers a single absorption line 
only, is much simpler in structure than the spectra excited by the 
quartz-mercury arc, in which the green line has a width sufficient 
to cover several absorption lines. 

The form of tube finally adopted for the study of these spectra 
is prepared in the following way (Fig. 361). A piece of thin-walled 

soft glass tubing about 3 
cms. in diameter and 40 or 
50 cms. long is blown out 
at one end to the form of 
a thin bulb 4 cms. in di- 
ameter. It is quite impor- 
tant to have this bulb of good optical quality and free from 
striae, which is not the ca^ with bulbs blown in the usual man- 
ner. The important thing is to avoid having the thick drop of 
glass winch is formed at the point where the tube is drawn down 
come at the centre of the bulb where it forms a lens. This can 
be accomplished by drawing off the tube sharply in a lateral 
direction instead of straight out as is usually done. The flame 
is then directed against the end of the tube and when the glass 
fs well softened the bulb is blown. The other end of the tube is 
drawn off obliquely, as shown in the figure, and a short lateral 
branch inserted in the side, which is used for controlling the density 
of the iodine vapor, as it is often advantageous to work in densities 
kse than that which obtains at room temperature. After the tube 
has been carefully cleaned and dried a few small flakes of iodine 
are introduced and shaken down into the lateral branch. The 
tube must now be exhausted through the ‘‘drawn-down” end to n 
hi|^ vacuum with a good oil pump, a U-tube immersed in liquid 
air being placed in circuit between the tube and the pump to 
pment the passage of iodine vapor. The tube should be well 
heated with a Bunsen burner during the exhaustion to remov<' 
adsorbhd water vapor, and it is a good plan to keep the end of 
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the lateral branch at a low temperature to prevent evaporation 
of the iodme during the process of exhaustion which will require 
from half an hour to an hour. The iodine is now distilled into the 
large' tube by heating the small tube rather rapidly with a flame, 
when the tube is quickly sealed off from the pump. This must be 
done at once, otherwise the iodine will pass out of the tube. It is a 
good plan to chill a small spot just above the side tube with ice, 
during the distillation. This will trap most of the iodine and lessen 
the risk of loss. 

For excitation of the resonance spectrum by a Cooper-Hewitt 
mercury arc it is necessary only to mount the iodine tube parallel 
to and almost in contact with the glass tube of the lamp. The 
illumination can be materially increased by surrounding the two 
tubes with a cylindrical reflector of thin sheet aluminum, which is 
now obtainable with a high optical polish. The green line is, in 
this case* so narrow that it covers only, a single absorption line, 
while seven lines are covered by the green line emitt^ by the 
quartz are operating at high temperature. Referring to Plate 12, 
Fig. a, we find between the two arrows the seven iodine absorption 
lines 1 to 7 above referred to. It is the stimulation of line No. 3 
with which we are now concerned. The scale of wave-lengths for 
the absorption spectrum is immediately below it. The green 
mercury line X=M60.74 lies on the right-hand edge of the absorp- 
tion line No, 3 and is nearly equal in width to the distance between 
lines 3 and 4. The resonance spectrum resulting from the excitation 
of this absorption line consists of a series of doublets, of which 
27 members have l)een photographed. The doublet which arises 
at the point of excitation we shall speak of as the group of zero 
order, and the succeeding doublets of increasing X’s as groups of 
the first, second, third, etc., order. Groups to the left (short- 
wave-length side) of the excited line will be designated as — 1, —2, 
etc. On Plate 12, Fig. 6, will be found a reproduction of the group 
from the 0 to 5, inclusive, made in the firstrorder spectrum of a 
7" plane grating combined with a lens of 3-metre focus. The com- 
parison spectrum is that of the molybdenum arc. The doublet of 
zero order (retouched) is made up of the line resulting from the 
reemission without change of wave-length of the light absorbed 
by line 3 of iodine. This is the line at the extreme left of the speo- 
trogram. Close to this line on the right is the companion line, the 
two forming the doublet of zero order. On Plate 12, Fig. a, this 
companion line X» 5462.22 would come approximately in the posi- 
tion indicated above the spectrogram, the doublet of 0 order 
having been drawn in its proper position. Some of the emission 
lines are in ooinoidenoe with absorption lines and are weakened in 
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consequence. For example, if we reduce the density of the iodine 
vapor by cooling a portion of the tube to zero, the two members of 
the firstK)rder doublet are of equal intensity; if we warm the tube 
to 30^ or pass the light from the cooler tube through a large globe 
containing iodine vapor, the right-hand member of the doublet 
disappears almost completely; in the photograph reproduced its 
intensity is only about one-third of that of the left-hand member. 

Doublets from the 6th to the 22nd order are shown in Figs, g 
and A, and the doublets of the 1st and 3rd order in coincidence 
with the electrically excited band spectrum in Fig. i. Employing 
a quartz-mercuiy arc for the excitation of the iodine vapor, we 
find complicated groups of lines in place of the simple doublets. 
This is due to the fact that the green mercury line has broadened 
to such a degree that it covers a number of the iodine absorption 
lines. We may call this Multiplex Excitation. 

Groups of strong lines are built up around the strong doublets, 
weak groups around weak doublets, and only a few very faint 
lines at the points where the doublets are missing. The complexity 
of the group depends upon the width of the green line which in- 
creases with the potential drop across the terminals of the quartz 
arc. If sufficient resistance is put in circuit with the arc to keep 
the potential down to 35 volts, the iodine emits the doublets with 
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a fmnter companion excited by the short X component of the 
green line (Plate 12, Fig. b). With the potential at 60 volts we 
have two new lines to the left of the doublet. Fig. c, while with a 
potential difference of 110 volts we have the complicated groups 
shown in Fig. d. Figures e and / show the groups totween the 4th 
and ^h orcfers, the former excil^ by a Cooper-Hewitt glass lamp, 
the Ihttear by a quartz arc at 1 15 volts, the yellow radiations having 
beenieino^ a neodymium filter in the latter case. 

JIaae ghmps originate in the following way. The seven absorp- 
*tion lines wfaieh are covered by the brc^ green mercury Kn« ^ 
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simultaneously excited and emit these S3ven wave-lengths without 
change. These lines we may call the resonance radiation lines 
(marked 6 in Fig. 362). Each one of these is, moreover, the first 
member of a series such as is expressed by the formula which we 
shall give presently. The resonance radiation lines are not re- 
solved by the spectrograph employed in photographing the reso- 
nance spectra, and consequently appear superposed, but each one 
is accompanied by one or more companion lines lying to the right 
or left, and it is these companion lines which form the group of 
zero order. The actual width of the group of seven resonance 
radiation lines is only about Mo the width of the group formed 
by the companion lines. Measurements of the wave-lengths of the 
doublets made in collaboration with M. Kimura ^ showed that the 
frequency differences l)etween the components was very nearly 
a constant, while the wave-length difference increased from 


1.51 A.U. at zero order to 2.5 A.U. at the 27th order. For the 

zero and 20th order we have : 



X 

H 

X 

Freq. Dcr. 

0. 5462.23 

183,075 

50 

5463.74 

183,025 


20. 6998.06 

142,878 


7001.39 

142328 

50 

The series as a whole was 

well represented by the formula 

183,075 -2131.414m- 12.734 

m(m — 1) 
o 


in which is the wave-length of one member of the doublet of 
mth order, 2131.4 the frequency difference l)etween order 0 and 
+ 1, 12.7 the constant second difference of frequency and m the 
order of the doublet. Groups of higher order are built up in the 
following way. Suppose each of the seven resonance radiation lines 
covered by the green mercury line to he the first memlier of the 
series, such as was represented by our formula, and suppose that 
for each one we have the same values of the constant. Suppose, 
moreover, that each member of any given series is accompanied 
by a companion line. In this case the group of zero order will be 
exactly duplicated at intervals along the spectrum. The centre of 
each group will be composed of seven superposed lines in reality 
^parated by the same small intervals as the resonance radiation 
lines, each one of which is accompanied by a companion line to 
the right or left as the case may be. As a matter of fact, the spao- 

' PhU, Mag., 55, 236, 1918. 
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ing is not exactly the same for the seven series of main lines, 
consequently as we ascend to higher group orders they begin to 
separate, even with the resolving-power employed in photograph- 
ing the resonance spectra, as indicated in 1st order, group 6 of 
Fig. 363. This accounts for the fact that the groups of higher 
order differ in appearance from those of lower. 

Theory of Resonance Spectra. — Numerous attempts were 
made to account theoretically for these remarkable spectra, but 
no progress was made until the advent of the quantum theory, 
when it was shown by Lenz * that they constituted a clear example 
of Bohr’s selection principle as applied to rotational quantum 
numbers. 

The tremendously complicated absorption spectrum of iodine 
vapor, with its 40,000 or more lines descrilx'd in the last section, 
has been analyzed by Mecke,* F. W. I^oomis ® and others, the 
resonance spectra obtained by monochromatic excitation furnish- 
ing valuable clues in the unravelling of the tangle of lines formed 
by the multitude of overlapping bands. The absorption spectra 
of iodine and sodium vapor are electronic band spectra of the 
type considered in the (chapter on Origin of Spectra. We will 
firk account for the series of doublets excited by the Cooper- 
Hewitt mercury arc, in which case the green line is so highly 
monochromatic that it covers but one of the iodine absorption 
lines, and all of the iodine molecules which take part in the emis- 
sion of the resonance spectrum of doublets must be in the same 
initial state, as regards electron configuration, e, vibration, n, 
and rotation, j, and they must all be raised to the same higher 
state by the aljsorption of quanta of the green radiation. 

Since this resonance series shows no anti-Stokes terms (i.e. 
members of shorter wave-length than that of the exciting light) 
it is most probable that the initial state has zero vibrational 
energy. The reason for this will appear presently. From the state 
of excitation represented by the upper energy level the molecules 
will return to states represented by the various lower levels, and 
in so doing they will radiate the doublets. We will now see how 
this comes about, considering first only electronic and vibrational 
changes, Lc. neglecting rotational transitions. 

The vibrational motion is anharmonic, consequently all values 
of n", the vibrational states of the lower electronic level are pos- 
fflWe, and the reversion of the molecules is, in every case, to the 
same electronic state, since there is but a single fluorescent series, 

1 Lens. Phya. ZeU.. S/. 601, 1020. 

Ann. der Pkyt., 7/, 104, 1023. 

* > Loomis, Phyi. Ret., 99, 112, 1027. 
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and it contains a line in coincidence with the green exciting line. 
Denoting the lower electronic state by e" (Fig. 363), and the upper 
by c', and the corresponding vibrational states by n" and n', the 
state of the molecule before it is optically excited is represented, 
say, by the dot below the 0 vibrational level of the lower electronic 
level. This means that the , 

molecule is not in vibration 8 — 

when struck by the light quan- 
tum. The energy of the quan- 
tum (of wave-length corre- 
spending to the exciting line) 
raised the molecule to the up- 
per excited state, as indicated 
by the upward pointing arrow 
(electronic state c', vibration 
state n' = 7). Part of the energy 
of the exciting light is spent in 
changing the electronic con- 
figuration to e' and part in 
giving to the molecule 7 vibra- 
tional quanta. We will suppose 
that we have a large numlier 
of molecules excited in this 
way. They will radiate light 
on their return to the lower 
state, but though all return to 
the lower electronic state, they 
may end up with all possible 
vibrational states, the transi- 
tions being indicated by the 
downward pointing arrows. The first of these, from the left, causes 
an emission of the .same wave-length as that of the exciting light 
(tenned the resonance radiation line in the earlier papers of the 
author), the next arrow represents a transition in which the mole- 
cule ends up with one quantum of vibrational energy, radiating 
a line of less energy and, therefore, of longer wave-length, and 
the other arrows represent transitions giving each one a line 
of longer X than the preceding, forming a series of lines very 
nearly equidistant on the frequency scale. In the case of mole- 
cules in which no change of vibrational energy take place in the 
transition (drop from 7th level of e' to 7th level of e") the energy 
nf the line radiated represents approximately the energy of the 
‘ Jtange in the electronic configuration, the excess energy, cor- 
responding to the difference of length of arrows 0-7 (up) and 7-7 
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(down) being expended in giving to the molecule 7 quanta of vi- 
bration. 

There is nothing, however, to prevent the radiation of lines of 
still longer wave-length than this line, as by the transitions shown 
by the two right-hand arrows. In this case the molecule has more 
vibrational energy after the transition than it had in the excited 
state. In these cases a part only of the energy liberated by the 
change of electronic configuration is given off as a monochromatic 
radiation, the remainder being spent in still further increasing the 
vibrational energy (to levels 8 and 9 of e" in our diagram). 

Now in the case of the iodine doublets, analysis of the complete 
absorption spectrum has shown that the vibrational transition 
involved by absorption of the green mercury line is from n" = 0 
to n^=26, and it is in the manner described above that there 
results the extension of the series observed by Oldenberg beyond 
the 27th term (the last ol)served in the earlier work) to the 37th 
term, and still later by the author to the 44th. 

If the unexcited molecule in its initial state had two quanta of 
vibrational energy, a slightly different wave-length would be ab- 
sorbed and some of the molecules, after the transition back, would 
end up with vibrational states of 0 and 1. There would thus be 
radiated two lines of higher energy than that of the exciting line 
(t.e. shorter wave-length) the excess energy being contributed 
by the energy of vibration originally present in the molecule. A 
transition of this type is shown by the dotted arrows of Fig. 363. 

Thus far we have accounted for the radiation of a series of nearly 
equidistant spectrum lines extending from the green well into the 
infra-red region, by iodine vapor absorbing the monochromatic 
green light of the mercury arc. We will now take up the explana- 
tion of the circumstance that we have a series of close doublets 
instead of single lines, which involves the rotational energy of the 
molecule. 

The principle was established by Bohr, that in transitions of 
this type the rotational quantum number can change either not 
at all, or by =*= 1, the former case giving a Q branch and the latter 
the P and R branches of the Fortrat diagram, as explained in the 
Chapter on Origin of Spectra. This selection principle holds both 
for absorption and emission. In the case of iodine we have no 
Q branches, so that the rotational changes are of the ^ 1 type. 

In the treatment which is being given the excitation is suppoi^d 
to give a lower vibrational state than is actudly the case with 
iodine excited by the green mercury line. This is for the purpose 
(d simplifying the energy diagram. As a matter of fact the excited 
state really corresponds to the 26th vibrational level and the 
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34th rotational level, but we study the phenomenon as if only 
lower states were involved, as otherwise the diagrams would be 
too complicated. 

In Fig. 364 we have the vibration level n' = 5 (subdivided into 
rotation levels / 0 — 5) of the upper electronic level, and three vi- 
bration levels of the lower ^ 

electronic level n", each — 4 

similarly subdivided. As- 5 

suine now that the mole- n' 
cules absorbing the light 
are in the state n” = 2 and 
/' = 2 (shown by black g 

dot). By the absorption jS 

of suitable quanta of ra- & 

diation all are raised to the 01 

upper level /i' = 5, /=3, j 4 

increasing in this case by 
-hi (indicated by large 
arrow head). On reversion 
to the nonnal state 3 

j'db 1 by the selection prin- 
ciple, but /i" can take any 
value. If the return is to 
the initial state of vibra- 
tion (a" = 2) we have the 
transitions represented by 
the two middle arrows, 
the left-hand one, where j 
changes from 3 to 2 giving 2 
rise to the emission of a 
wave-length equal to that 
of the absorbed light, the 
right-hand one, where j 
changes from 3 to 4, rep- 
resenting a lesser energy 
change and consequently 
slightly longer wave- -f 
length giving rise to the 
Companion line, the two Fia. 364 

forming the doublet of zero 

or(i(»r. Other molecules revert to the a" = 3 vibrational level, giving 
the +1 order doublet (two right-hand arrows) and others to the 
- 1 state (two left-hand arrows); these latter give the —1 order 
doublet (anti-Stokes term). 
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The molecules in the same initial state might have b^n 
to the upper rotational level j'=l O’ decreasing by 1 ‘“stead rf 
in ci«H«ing as in the previous case). This would require the al> 
sorption of quanta of slightly less energy (that is of a wavivlcngth 
alip^ tly longer than the one just considered), corresponding to 
anther absorption line of the iodine. By the transitions back we 
should now have j changing from 1 to 2, giving the ^ . 

line of the same wave-length as that of the absorbed light, and 
j changing from 1 to 0, giving rise to a line of greater energy or 
Sorter wave-length. In this case the companion line lies on the 
short-wave-length side of the main line. i 

The complicated groups of lines, which appear in Pjace of the 
doublets when the vapor is excited by the light of “ bigh tem^r^ 
ture quartz-mercury arc, in which the green hne has widened to 
such an extent that it covers a number of adjacent ab^rption 
lines, originate in this way, that is, there are a nunilier of super- 
nosed (i.e. not resolved) main lines, each one accompani^ by a 
^anion line, some of the lines having companions on He IrniR, 
others on the short-wave-length side. This was pointed out by the 
author in the original communications on resonance spectra, but 
the cause was a complete mystery until the matter was cleared up 
by the very brilliant explanation given by I^enz. 

If the absorption line is on an R branch, the companion will be 
on the long-wave-length side, the reverse being the case if it is on a 
P branch. This matter will be made clearer if we employ He l-or- 
teat diagram, which was described earlier in the chapter, which wi 
show as well why the distance of the companion Ime from the mam 

lijQ0 vturics. £ 

We will first consider the excitation of the group of IHes “f zem 
order. Figure 365 is a Fortrat diagram by F. W. Loomis na- 
tion of the iodine absorption spectrum in the vicinity of the ^ 
mercury line. The complete parabolas for the band 26, 0 (t™" 
tions from 0 vibrational level to the 26th vibrational level, the 
rotational quanta being shown by small dots) are 
while a portion only of the paralwlas for 27, 0, is P^en. H y 
aro to be thought of as curving down to the ng^ ^d m^mg 
on He lower line. More complete diagrams will be found mtn 
Report on Molecular Band Spedra published by National Researc 

absorption lines excited by the broaden^ grwn 
hue the quartz arc (the width of which is indicated by He , 
. ^ical lines) are ropmsented by black dote betw^ fte H 
UiKs: ^hey aro numbered to correspond to the “““be” „„ 

lines by the author in the earher papers, and shown 
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Plate 10, a. When the arc is operated at a low temperature, as 
with the Cooper-Hewitt glass lamp, absorption line 3 (on the R 
branch of band 26, 0) is the only one excited, and the companion 
line on the P branch is indicated also by a black dot, the width of 
the doublet being indicated by the horizontal line. This is the 
doublet of zero order with the companion line on the long-wave- 
length side. 

If the excitation is by a quartz-mercury arc operated at 120 
volts the green line is much wider and absorption line number 6 is 
covered. This line is on the P branch of the band 27, 0. Since the 
portions of parabolae for this band are flatter in the region of the 



mercury line, the companion line on the R branch will be more 
widely separated from the main line, the width of the doublet 
being shown as before by a horizontal line. The companion line 
in this case is on the short-wave-length side of the main line, as was 
found in the earlier experiments. As the voltage operating on the 
arc is increased, other absorption lines are covered, and finally 
lines on both branches of the parabolae are excited, as shown in the 
diagram. 

If the excitation of the vapor were by a line very close to the 
vertex of the parabolae, the widths of the fundamental doublets 
would be much less, and it will be recalled that in the case of 
'^dium, resonance spectra of single lines were found. These were 
probably unresolved doublets. No anti-Stokes term can occur as 
ihe molecule was initially in the zero vibrational state. By exdta* 
of another molecule having one quantum of vibration to 
^^irt with we have* the fundamental doublet on the band 29, 1, 
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the +1 order doublet on band 29, 2, and the —1 or anti-Stokes 
doublet on band 29, 0, the excitation in this case being by another 
absorption line, very close to the one previously considered. Anti- 
Stokes terms appear in greater number as the temperature of 
the vapor is raised, a larger percentage of the molecules acquiring 
vibrational energy. They were nearly always present in the reso- 
nance spectra of sodium vapor investigated by the author. The 
vapor in this case was at a temperature corresponding to a red 
heat, and recently Pringsheim has observed that the formation of 
these terms is facilitated in the case of iodine, by super-heating 
the vapor at 300®, at which temperature molecules having one 
or more quanta of vibrational energy become relatively more 
numerous, and the series of doublets which have anti-Stokes terms 
become relatively brighter, while those which do not, become 
weaker. 

Emission of Polarized Light by Fluorescent Vapors. — It was 
supposed for many years that polarization was never shown by 
fluorescence. Schmidt searched for it employing only a Nicol 
prism, and reported negative results in all cases. 

The phenomenon was first detected by the author ‘ in the case 
of potassium vapor by means of a Savart plate which is capable of 
showing 2% of polarization. It was immediately picked up in the 
fluorescence of sodium and iodine, and it is probable that other 
vapors will be found to show it as well. 

The apparatus used in the work consisted of a steel tube with a 
lateral branch brazed to its centre for the observation of the fluo- 
rescent light at an angle of 90® with the exciting l>eam. This tube 
was used in the earlier work on fluorescence, before the expedient 
of “end-on'* examination had l)een adopted. The metal was 
contained in a small retort also brazed to the large tul)e, immedi- 
ately below the lateral ol>servation-tube. The light of the arc 
was focussed by a large lens at the centre of the large tube im- 
mediately in front of the lateral branch. Owing to the sensitive- 
ness of the Savart plate it was necessary to eliminate all other 
possible sources of polarization, such as fog or mist in the tube. 
Exhaustion with a Gaede mercurial pump while the tube was 
heated was sufficient to completely banish all trace of fog. 

The complete absence of fog can \ye told by illuminating the 
vapor with an intense beam of light embracing the spectrum region 
comprised between wave-lengths 5400 and 5700, obtained by 
prinm^c dispersion. Such a beam is incapable of exciting any 
fluoiesoence, and if fog is absent the cone of light is absolutely 
invisible wten viewed through the lateral tube. The Savart 

1 fiia, Mao.. July, 1908. 
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fringes were very distinct, and the percentage of polarization was 
determined by compensating it with a pair of glass plates which 
could be turned about on a vertical axis furnished with a graduated 
circle. The first measurements were made with the exciting light 
polarized with its electric vector vertical. The polarization was 
strongest with low vapor density, 30% in the case of the vapor at 
the lowest density consistent with an observable fluorescence. 
With unpolarized excitation, the percentage fell to twenty as was 
to be expected. Strong polarization was also observed in the lines 
constituting the resonance spectrum of iodine. An image of a 
quartz arc was formed at the centre of a bulb containing the vapor. 
The field observed was limited by a vertical slit, in front of which a 
Fresnel double quartz wedge was mounted, which showed dark 
bands when viewed through a Nicol and direct vision prism, the 
latter yielding the resonance spectrum. 

Collision Transformation of Resonance to Band Spectrum. — 
Shortly after the discovery of the resonance spectnim of iodine 
it was observed by the author and J. Franck that the introduction 
of helium at a pressure of a few millimetres reduced the intensity 
of the doublets and developed a complete band spectrum, the 
total amount of light emitted Ix'ing about the same. 

Subsequent experiments by the author showed that very long 
exposure also brought out the bands as shown on Plate 10, 
Fig. k a 20-hour exposure with iodine in vacuo in contrast to j 
showing only the doublets with a one-hour exposure. Figs. I and m 
show the bands develoixHl by xenon at 1.5 mms. and helium at 
4 mms. These experiments showed also that this band system 
was much simpler than the one excited by white light, and a 
careful examination of the s|x*ctra taken under high dispersion 
showed that the alternate lines apjx'ared to lx* missing. A detaile<l 
study of this matter was immediately taken up in collaboration 
with F. W. liOomis.* 

The tulx' containing the iodine had l)een surrounded by a group 
of four ('ooper-Hewitt mercury arcs, which excite such a bright 
Huorescence that it was |)ossible to photograph the spectrum with 
much higher resolution than heretofore, making use of a 7-inch 
r)lane grating in the second order, with a lens of 3-metre focus. 
As has lieen shown the doublets excited by the green mercuiy 
line are picked out from the complex band spectrum of uxline by 
the stimulation of one particular iodine absorption line. The 
absorption of this line leaves all the excited molecules in a single 
«tate (a'»26, m' = 34). Excited molecules which suffer collisions 
have their rotational and vibrational numl)ers n' and f changed. 

‘ R. W. Wood and F. W. Loomis, rhii. May,, vi, 2Hl. 
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There will no longer be a single initial state for the emission of the 
fluorescent light, but a group of vibrational and rotational states 
clustering about the original one. Consequently the fluorescent 
(^)ectrum will correspond to transitions from all these states 
and bands will be developed around the fundamental doublets 
(n'=26), as well as neighboring bands with slightly changed 
values of n' (24, 25, 27, 28). 

A number of these spectra are reproduced on Plate 13 on which 
o is contact print of the resonance band spectrum from the 0 to the 
fourth order, and 6 , c and d enlargements of the band heads near 
the +1 doublet, while /is the band associated with the third order 
doublet. A more complete discussion is found in the paper referred to. 

It was evident that the fluorescent spectrum contained only 
lines starting from states with even values of the alternate 
lines being missing. Now, the original excited molecules, just after 
absorbing the light from the mercury arc, and before colliding 
with helium atoms, had/ =34. It follows that, during collisions 
in which the electronic quardum number is unchanged^ the rotational 
quantum number of an iodine molecule can change only by an even 
number j a circumstance that is referred to different orientations 
of the spin of the two nuclei of the molecule. For a fuller treatment 
the reader is referred to the original paper or to Jevons, Report on 
Band Spectra. 

The Fluorescence of Diatomic Mercury. — The fluorescence of 
mercuiy vapor was first observed by Hartley and is easily shown 
by boiling a little of the metal in a quartz flask or a small quartz 
bulb blown on the ^d of a tube and illuminated by an aluminum 
spark. The bluish green fluorescent light appears only after the 
boiling mercury has expelled all of the air and is condensing on 
the tube wall. An investigation of the nature of the spectrum in 
its relation to the wave-length of the exciting light was com- 
menced by the author in 1W7 '■ and continued intermittently 
until 1928. A large amount of work has been done by other in- 
ve^igators more recently, the phenomena becoming more and 
more complicated, and resisting until very recently all attempts at 
an explanation. 

In the first of the two papers, the absorption bands which appear, 
and broaden with increasing density, were described, a continuous 
one headed at the 2536 absorption line was then referred to as an 
unsymmetrical broadening of this line on the red side, a second 
' flut^ band headed at 2346 and shaded towards shorter wave- 
. Imigths, and a continuous one headed below 1850 (Fig. 366). 
fluorescence was found to be destroyed by the presence of 

* Attrophytical Journal, 1907; PkU. Mag., Aug., 1909. 




Plate 13. Kehonance Spectka of Iodine in Helium Showing Development of Bands 
^MT ii Alternate .Missino Lines. 
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air and other gases which also caused the appearance of a narrow 
hazy absorption band on the short-wave-length side of the 2536 
line, a phenomenon recently studied by Oldenburg, and others. 

The fluorescent spectrum excited by the cadmium spark was 
found to be made up of a visible band extending from 3700 to 
the yellow-green, an ultra-violet band, 3000-3500, and in addi- 
tion the 2536 (atomic) line, which, however appeared only at low 
vapor density. Monochromatic radiations separated from spectra 
of Zn, Cd, and A1 sparks gave both bands with very little difference 
in relative intensity. 

The same bands were descrilxKi by St cubing two years later,* 
who obtained in addition the 2346 band in fluorescence excited 
by an aluminum spark as a fluted band of over twenty members. 
This band has never l)een found by the author, and evidently is 
obtained only under very precise conditions. A continuous band 
in this same region was, however, obtained in some later work done 
in collaboration with van der Lingen. 

One of these early photographs showing the line at 2536 and the 
continuous fluorescence spectrum of the vapor at higher density 
is reproduced in Fig. 367. The bright lines are cadmium. As the 
work progressed it became more and more evident that something 
other than atoms were involved in the phenomenon, an early 
observation being that the fluorescence is destroyed by high 
temperature. To show this the vapor can \ye formed by boiling 
the metal in a quartz test-tul)e, illuminating it with a cadmium 
spark and then directing the small pointed flame of a blast lamp 
against the wall of the tulx? where the fluorescence is brightest. 

The appearance of the 25;i6 atomic line in the fluorescence ex- 
cited by a cadmium or aluminum spark was one of the earliest 
and most puzzling problems investigated, for it appeared only 
when the direct lij^t of the spark fell on the bulb, and never when 
the fluorescence was excited by the individual lines from a quartz 
monochromator. It was finally found that the effective radiations 
were at the extreme end of the spark spectrum in the vicinity of 
the 1849 mercury line, where mercury has also an absorption 
band. These rays were not transmitted by the monochromator. 
More recent work by Ix)rd Rayleigh has shown that it also ap- 
pears when the excitation is by the 2539 iron line 2.8 A.U. on the 
long-wave-length side, t.e. nearly at the head of the absorption 
band of the mercuiy molecule, but not when the excitation is by 
tiie 2644 line. 

Evidence that the fluorescence was not due to normal mercury 
atoms, but probably resulted from aggregates of atoms or diatomic 

^ to, 700 . 1009 . 
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molecules which developed in rapidly increasing number with 
small temperature increments appeared to be obvious in the early 
stages of this investigation. A sealed quartz tube exhausted and 
containing a drop of mercury, heated in proximity to a spark in 
an oven showed traces of fluorescence at 170® and strong fluores- 
cence at 180®, certainly a tenfold increase, though the pressure 
of the mercury vapor had risen only from 8 mms. to 11 mms. 

A further study was made in 1921 in collaboration with J. S. van 
der Lingen,^ the excitation being by single lines of spark spectra 
isolated by a quartz monochromator. The green band, 4850, 
alone appeared when the excitation was by the last aluminum 
line 1854, the ultra-violet band appearing also when the next 
aluminum line was used. With excitation by lines in the region of 
absorption bands of longer wave-length the two fluorescent bands 
were of nearly equal intensity. The most interesting observation, 
however, was the phenomenon which occurred in the case of ex- 
citation by the group of zinc lines, 2024, 2061, 2109 and 2138 which 
when employed together for excitation gave the complete fluores- 
cent band 2100-2349; but if used singly gave a portion only of 
the band, the fluorescent spot moving down the spectrum as the 
exciting wave-length moved up, a phenomenon precisely similar 
to the one observed previously with sodium vapor. The explana- 
tion of this shift will be given presently. Many circumstances 
seemed to indicate that only freshly formed vapor was capable 
of fluorescing, the most convincing experiment being the following: 

Two small exhausted quartz bulbs joined by a short narrow 
tulx?, and containing a drop of mercury, were heated in a current 
of hot air rising from an asbestos chimney surrounding a nest of 
Bunsen burners, and illuminated by the light of an aluminum 
spark. With both bulbs at the same temperature (210®) no fluores- 
cence was seen, but if a blast of cold air was directed against the 
bulb in which no metal was visible, the other immediately burst 
into brilliant green fluorescence, which continued until all of the 
mercury had condensed in the cooled bulb, when it immediately 
faded away. 

Niewodniczanski, however, obtained contraiy results, claim- 
ing that he always observed fluorescence with uniformly heated 
tubes, and that cooling a part of the system invariably decreased 
the fluorescence, and the matter was further investigated in 
collaboration with V. Voss.* 

After many preliminary experiments a double bulb was pre- 

^ Phy, Rev,, 1921. 

* R. W. Wood and V. Vim, Nalurr, Febniary. Proc. Roy, Soc„ 119, 6S9, 
1928. 
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pared which could be made to fluoresce brightly at constant tem- 
perature, or to show fluorescence only when condensation and 
distillation was taking place. The bulb contained a trace of water 
vapor, which could be driven back into the quartz by a high- 
frequency electrodeless discharge, the bulb becoming almost non- 
conducting. After this treatment it showed brilliant fluorescence 
at constant temperature. A small flame was now played over the 
surface, liberating the occluded vapor, and fluorescence now oc- 
curred only when distillation took place, i.c. with unequal heating 
or local cooling. The bulb was carried back and forth from one 
condition to the other for a number of times. The mystery now 
disappeared entirely. Water vapor at very low pressure destroys 
the fluorescence, but the distilling mercury vapor quickly pumps 
this gas into the other bulb, the pure vapor freshly formed show- 
ing fluorescence. The result was confirmed by a similar experi- 
ment independently and at about the same time by Pringsheim 
and Terenin ^ who also made the very important observation that 
the intensity of fluorescence excited by the aluminum spark or 
quartz arc, plotted against mercury vapor pressures, gave a line 
which cut the pressure axis at 4 mms. instead of 0. With an inert 
gas also in the tube the line cut the axis at 0. This shows that the 
intensity is a function of something other than the number of 
mercury molecules, namely the total pressure and that fluorescence 
results from a collision. Without collision it is probable that the 
1849 band is emitted, since the effective aluminum lines are cov- 
ered by this band. This cleared up in a most satisfactory manner 
the mystery of the complete absence of fluorescence below a cer- 
tain critical pressure, and its sudden appearance with a very 
small pressure increment. 

Time Interval between Excitation and Fluorescence of Mer- 
cury. — Phillips * showed that if mercury vapor, distilling in an 
inverted U-tube of quartz, was illuminated by the 2536 line of 
mercttiy at a point near the surface of the boiling metal, the 
fluorescent luminosity was carried over the bend by the moving 
vapor stream. 

By a modification of this experiment the author showed that 
when ^be illumination was produced by an aluminum spark, the 
vapor remained dark for a measurable time.* A tube of fused 
quartz of the form shown in Fig. 368 (with a total length of 16 cms. 
and a bore of 4 mms.) containing alx)ut 1 c.c. of mercury, is ex- 
hausted and sealed. The tube should be heated during the ex- 

^ ZeU. far PhvM,, .^7. 3.30. 

*Proc.'Roy, Roe., 89, 30. 

'*Pne. Roy. Hoe., 09. 362, 1928. 
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haustion and the metal boiled. It is mounted in a clamp-stand 
and the mercury bulb heated by a Bunsen flame about 1 cm; in 
height. An aluminum spark (condensed discharge) is arranged as 
shown in the flgure, the light passing through a hole 2 mms. in 
diameter in a thin metal plate mounted close to the tube. On 
lighting the burner, as soon as active distillation of the mercury 
commences, we observe a faint greenish light filling the entire 
tube. This is the phenomenon observed by Phillips ‘ with a 
tube of similar form, excited, however, by the 
2536 line of the mercury arc. 

As the temperature of the “condenser’' end 
of the tube .rises, the velocity of the vapor 
Ixjcomes le^, the luminosity draws down 
towards the illuminated region, and presently 
appears in the form of a beautiful green 
flame, concave on the under side as shown. 

The flame form is due obviously to the high 
velocity of the vapor along the axis of the 
tulie, and the low velocity close to the wall. 

Al>solutely no sign of luminosity is seen in the 
region traversed by the exciting l)eam, except 
a trace on the inner wall of the tul)e where the velocity of the vapor 
is very low. At the centre of the tube the dark region extends 2 or 3 
mms. above the beam. A photograph of the fluorescent “flame” is 
reproduced on Plate 14, Fig. 5. Only very rough determinations of 
the time of the dark interval could be made, owing to the impossibil- 
ity of calculating the vapor velocity with any accuracy. A new type 
of phosphoroscope was accordingly designed by which the time in- 
terval between the excitation and the emission of the first fluores- 
cent light was found to be 1/15,600 second. With this instrument 
it was possible to detect phosphorescence of a^^duration of less 
than 1/400,000 second, which is alwut ten times as brief as with 
previous instruments. This phenomena of the dark interval can 
lx? much better shown with the arrangement employed by I^rd 
Rayleigh for studying the fluorescence of moving vapor under 
controllable conditions. 

Effects of Temperature on Mercury Fluorescence. — The early 
work showed also that the green fluorescence of the vapor was 
destroyed by superheating. Figure 369 is a photograph of an e.x- 
fiausted quartz bulb containing a drop of mercury and heated by 
hot air above a small Bunsen burner fluorescing by the con- 
densed cone of rays from a spark. The application of the blast- 
lamp flame has caused the fluorescent cone to retreat from the 

^ Froc. 5oc.. 89 , 39. 
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wall. The appearance when the illumination is by direct spark 
light is shown by Fig. 370. 

Lord Rayleigh ^ found that the luminous vapor distilling from 
a mercury arc in an exhausted quartz tube showed the same lu- 



Fio. 360 


minous bands as fluorescent mercury vapor and that while the blue- 
green band was destroyed by superheating, the 3300 band was 



Fio. 370 


unaffected. These bands were obviously identical with the bands 
observed in fluorescence, and this observation, together with 
Niewodniczanski’s report that he had observed the 4358 atomic 
‘ lUnt- Soe,, 632 . 1927 . 
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line in the fluorescence excited by the aluminum spark but not 
4046 or 5461 prompted the further investigation of the subject 
by Wood and Voss referred to above. This investigation brought 
out very clearly that not only was the green 4800 fluorescent band 
destroyed by superheating, but that the 3300 band was enor- 
mously enhanced. Practically all of the strong atomic arc lines 
were also obtained with excitation by the aluminum spark. 

The intensity of all of the arc lines (except 2536) was increased 
by superheating at densities corresponding to temperatures below 
250®, but for higher densities 4046 and 4358 were decreased in 
intensity by superheating. It was found, moreover, that the 
intensity of the arc lines increased with the square of the intensity 
of the exciting light, the wire gauze method employed in earlier 
work by the author on the step-up optical excitation of the vapor 
being used. 

In the present case excitation by two successive absorption 
processes is out of the question, but a similar power relation would 
obtain if the emission process required a collision between two 
optically excijted molecules since doubling the intensity doubles 
the number of excited molecules and doubles also the collision 
frequency of each. 

The destruction of the fluorescence by superheating, when 
first observed, was interpreted as due to the dissociation of mercury 
molecules formed in small numbers in dense mercury vapor. In- 
asmuch as the green fluorescent band is destroyed and the ultra- 
violet band enormously enhanced, it now seems more probable 
that these effects are related to energy levels, the ultra-violet band 
emission involving molecules in higher energy states than those 
concerned in the emission of the green band. It seems possible 
that the former are the ones which by collision give rise to the 
atomic arc lines as these lines are enhanced by superheating. The 
more complete theory will be given presently. 

Much additional light has been thrown on this very complicated 
type of vapor fluorescence by the quite recent experiments of 
I^)rd Rayleigh ^ who obtained very b^utiful and striking results 
in his investigation of the luminosity carried along by a vapor 
current rendered fluorescent in a restricted r^on, as in the ex- 
periments of Phillips and of the author. Working with a more 
complicated and far more satisfactory apparatus, in which the 
velocity of the mercury vapor jet as well as its density could be 
controlled, he made a long series of experiments on the excitation 
of the moving vapor by radiations of different frequencies, 

* Proc. Roy. Soe., m, 1, 1929; tSt. 660. 1931; /55. 617. 1932; /57, 101. 1982; 

607, 1933. 
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Using the resonance line ^7 for the excitation, he found that, 
by focussing light of wave-length 4046 or 5461 from a second mer- 
cury arc on the green fluorescence carried up by the vapor stream, 
he obtained a stationary spot of green light, showing the presence 
of 2^Po and 2’P2 atoms. The resonance radiation does not move 
up with the vapor stream, but diffuses uniformly up and down 
stream, except at very low pressures when the velocity of the vapor 
is more rapid than the handing on of 2536 quanta from atom to 
atom (imprisonment or radiation). He regarded the long duration 
of the fluorescence as due to the presence of metastable excited 
atoms. He confirmed the earlier observation of Wood and Voss 
that the atomic arc lines appeared with an intensity depending on 
the square of the intensity of the exciting radiation (in this case 
by Hg 2536) which he calls ‘‘core” excitation, finding in addition 
that the lines appeared in the “persistent” luminosity carried up 
by the vapor stream. 

Of still greater importance was his discovery of faint fluted bands 
associated with the more intense continuous bands, a circumstance 
which has aided greatly the development of a theory of the 
processes which are operating. 

He used two chief t 3 rpe 8 of excitation, the monochromatic 
2536 radiation, of a water-cooled, magnetically deflected mercury 
arc, which he terms “core” excitation, and “wing” excitation, 
which may be the wing of the 2536 line from a hot arc, which 
encroaches on the absorption band headed at 2539, or radiations 
from the iron arc in this same region. The complete fluorescent 
plectrum, obtained with core excitation is reproduced on Plate 14, 
l^g. 1, which is a composite made from a number of his photo- 
graphs. Beginning at the left, we find first a fluted band at 2345 
coinciding with the fluted band found in absorption by the author 
in the earlier work. This is a striking violation of Stokes’s law, 
if the 1849 mercury line was completely eliminated. Next comes 
a strong band headed at 2539 near the exciting line, a second strong 
band centred at the mercury triple line 2656, then the very weak 
fluted band (core series) and finally the strong continuous bands 
at 3300 and 4850. The short spectrum above this one is the emis- 
sion of electrically excited vapor, showing the fluted band to bet- 
ter advantage. Figure 2 shows the effect of superheating, which 
destroys the 4850 band completely and enhances 3300 and the 
series. 

With “wing” excitation by a group of iron lines between 2536 
and 2625, the same bands were found as with core excitation, but 
measmements showed that the fluted band in this case was not 
iddhtiial with the one found by core excitation. This band he 
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called the ‘‘wing** series, and he found it also in the absorption 
spectrum. The spectrum with wing excitation is shown by Figs. 3 
and 4, the latter with superheating of the vapor showing the 
weakening of the 4850 and the enhancement of the 3300 band and 
the ** wing'' series. The 4047 and 4358 arc lines of Hg are indicated 
by arrows. The wing series in fluorescence and in absorption are 
shown in Fig. 9. 

Lord Rayleigh also employed an electrically heated wire for 
demonstrating in a striking manner the effect of superheating the 
vapor. Photographs of the region near the wire seen ‘‘end-on" 
by the light of the 4850 band, in which a dark spot appears around 
the wire, and the 3300 band in which case the spot appears bright 
(Figs. 6 and 7). Fig. 8 shows the 2536 line of a cooled and hot 
mercury arc. This method of heating the vapor was employed in 
the study of the superheating effect on the fainter bands. The 
upper spectrum in Fig. 10 was made with the vapor at 20 mms., 
the ^‘end-on" image of the wire being focussed on the slit. The 
weakening of a band is shown by a dark horizontal region, which ap- 
pears in band 4850, while the lumi- 
nosity of the 3300 band is confined 
chiefly to the vicinity of the hot wire. 

With the vapor at 2 mms. (lower 
spectrum) bands 2345,3300 and 4850 
are all weakened by super-heating. 

Theory of Sodium and Mercury 
Fluorescence. The Franck and Con- 
don Principle. — The simple expla- 
nation of resonance spectra by 
energy level diagrams, requires elab- 
oration to account for such phenom- 
ena as the shift in the region of 
fluorescence down the spectrum as 
the exciting frequency moves up (as 
found in the case of sodium, and in 
one of the mercury bands) and the 
very complicated ^ects found with 
mercury. The extension of the 
theory we owe to Franck and Condon, and its application to so- 
dium to F. W. Loomis. In Fig. 371 the potential energy of a 
'^Kiium molecule is represented by the oi^inates of curves of 
which the abscissae represent the distances between the nuclei, 
the lower curve for a normal the upper for an excited molecule, 
the physical interpretation being as follows. As the two atoms 
approach there come into play two forces, one of attraction and 
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another of repulsion, which vary with different powers of r, the 
intemuclear distance. For a certain distance r', the forces neutral- 
ize each other, this being the position of equilibrium. If a to-and- 
fro vibratibn occurs the curve is traversed back and forth, say 
from A (maximum potential energy) through H, the equilibrium 
position (zero energy), to C (again maximum energy). Notice that 
the left branch of the curve is much steeper than the right branch, 
owing to the more rapid increase of the repulsive force with de- 
creasing r. The absorption of a frequency corresponding to a line 
of the band absorption spectrum is represented by the upward 
arrow from C. This gives us an excited molecule, one atom in the 
normal, the other in the 2P state. The Franck and Condon prin- 
ciple, which governs transitions of this type, considers that the 
electronic change occupies a time so small in comparison to the 
time of vibration, that the intemuclear distance remains constant 
during the transition, which means that transitions between two 
potential curves can take place only along vertical lines. Transi- 
tions back to the lower state will be more frequent from points on 
the curve near C' and A\ since these points represent maximum 
amplitudes of the vibration (where the velocity changes sign 
passing through zero value), and the molecule is on these parts of 
the curve for a much longer time than when near the middle points 
which are quickly traversed, owing to the high velocity. The upper 
vibration cur\'e is quantized and downward transitions can occur 
from other points in the vicinity of C' and A', represented by dots. 
The emission will therefore consist of a series of lines in the short- 
wave-length region (where the excitation took place) and another 
group at the long-wave-length end of the band spectrum. If the 
excitation is by a lower frequency, giving less vibrational energy 
we have emission corresponding to transitions from points in the 
vicinity of C" and A", in other words, the spectral regions of 
fluorescence have approached, as was observed in the early work of 
the author on sodium fluorescence, and later on in the case of one 
of the mercury bands by Wood and van der Lingen. The applica- 
tion of the Franck and Condon principle to the fluorescence of 
mercury was made by Kuhn.* 

In this case the lower or unexcited state is represented by a 
repulsion curve as shown in Fig. 372. This means that stable mole- 
cules are not formed by two atoms in the normal state, though two 
of tlmi, separated a small distance, may act as a unit in an 
absorption process, this process giving rise to a stable molecule 
with one atom in an excited state, as represented by either one of 
the curves 2 and 3. Lord Rayleigh proved the presence of 2’Po 

Phy$,, 7$, 4m, 1931 . 
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and 2^Pi atoms in the moving stream of fluorescent vapor excited 
by the 2636 mercury line. The initial excitation gives a 2^Pi atom, 
but in dense vapor or in Hg+ nitrogen the greater part are trans- 
formed into 2*Po metastable atoms. If one of these collides with a 
normal atom, the 2®Po atom traverses curve 2 from right to left, 
and back, and the atoms separate without forming a stable mole- 
cule. If, however, a third atom collides with them, it may carry 
away some of the energy, leaving a molecule in the state represented 
by the lower part of curve 2. To transitions from 2 to 1 Kuhn 
attributes Lord Rayleigh’s *^core” bands and the green band, 
the latter resulting from 
molecules which have lost 
most of their vibrational 
energy (minimum of the 
potential curve). Both 
are decreased by super- ^ 
heating. The wing bands, f 
however, are associated ^ 
with the 3300 band, and ^ 
both are increased by 
superheating, the in- 
creased kinetic energy in 
this case favoring the 
formation of molecules in 
the st^te shown by curve 
3, one atom being in the 2®/^ state. This is in agreement with 
the observation of Cario and Franck that heating prevents the 
formation of metastable atoms. In the opinion of the author the 
high intensity of the 3300 band and the low intensity of the wing 
bands is not well accounted for. The dark period of 10""^ sec. 
following excitation before luminosity appears, results from the 
rarity of the triple collision required. 

The excitation of the 4850 and 3300 band by aluminum spark 
lines of very short wave-length results fn)m the formation of 
molecules in higher states, associated with the 1849 mercury line, 
instead of the 2536. That these bands are without stnicture re- 
sults from the circumstance that the upper and lower potential 
curves slope the same way and the lengths of the vertical transi- 
tions change very gradually. Where fluted bands occur the slope 
i« in opposite directions. The bands 2540 and 2650 are ascribed by 
Kuhn to transitions between the repulsion curves 1, and 4 or 5, 
us shown in the figure. I^ord Rayleigh obtained the forbidden line 
2270 (transition from 2*Pt to IN) whenever the 2345 band appeared. 
I'his suggests that the 2*Pj at^ms arc concerned in its production. 




CHAPTER XX 


THE FLUORESCENCE AND PHOSPHORESCENCE OF 
SOLIDS AND LIQUIDS 

Resonance Radiation of Solids and Liquids. — There are some 
solutions and the number of crystallized solids which exhibit ab- 
sorption lines almost as narrow as the absorption lines shown by 
vapors. No liquid or solution has, however, been found to exhibit 
the slightest trace of resonance radiation. This is perhaps to be 
expected for we must remember that the resonance radiation of 
mercury vapor and sodium disappears entirely as a result of 
collisions of the atoms with other gases at low pressure. This 
mutual influence of the atoms or molecules in destro3nng their 
resonance radiation will prevail to an even greater degree in the 
case of a solution where the molecules are in closer proximity. 
There appears to be one case, however, of a crystalline solid which 
exhibits resonance radiation or something very similar to it. The 
ruby, either natural or artificial, has a pair of very narrow absorp- 
tion lines in the remote red region of the spectrum. These lines 
become still narrower if the crystal is cooled with liquid air. On 
illuminating such a crystal with an intense beam of white light it 
scatters light of a deep red color which the spectroscope shows as a 
double line in the red coinciding with the position of the two ab- 
sorption lines just referred to. This seemingly unique case was 
found in the course of an investigation on the optical properties 
of absorbing crystals made by the author in collaboration with 
Professor Mendenhall. . It had been previously observed by 
Ebert. 

The crystal examined was a synthetic ruby cut in the form of a 
cube. It was cooled with liquid air and illuminated with light from 
a prismatic monochromator. On gradually changing the wave- 
length of the exciting light the crystal was found to glow only when 
illuminated by the narrow region of the spectrum corresponding^ 
to the position of the two absorption lines. 

Absorption of Light in Solids. — Very little work has been done 
on the actual processes which occur when light is absorbed by :> 
solid, as the phenomena are, in general, very complicated. W< 
have,, at the prwnt time, a fairly definite picture of what tak<'s 
*plaoe when light is absorb^ by a gas, and a start has been made 

m 
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in the case of certain solids of simple constitution by Pohl and his 
collaborators.* 

We will take as an example the case of potassium bromide, of 
which large single crystals have been prepared in PohPs laboratoiy. 
This substance has two well-marked absorption bands in the ultra- 
violet, but is quite transparent to the rest of the spectrum. The 
bands were located by measuring the intensity of the light trans- 
mitted through very thin flakes by means of a photo-electric cell. 
This absorption process gives rise to a photo-chemical reaction, 
an electron passing from an anion to a kation, the product of the 
reaction having an ab8f3rption band in the visible spectrum, with 
its maximum at 6500. The concentration of this material is, how- 
ever, too small to give rise to an observable absorption (i.c. to 
color the substance) but it can be recognized by an electrical 
method. 

The first process cannot be detected, for the electron goes from 
an anion ta the next kation transforming it into a neutral potas- 
sium atom, which can 
absorb light in the 
region covered by 
band 2. This process 
releases the electron 
which goes back to 
the bromine atom, 
producing KBr with 
absorption band 1 
(FiK. 373), 

Their apparatus is 
shown in Fig. 374. A 
plate of KBr 5X15 
X50 mms. is gilded on 
l)oth sides by evapo- 
rating gold in a high 
vacuum. A “guard 



Fia. 374 


ring’’ 5 mms. wide is cut through the lower film and an electrom- 
otor and battery connected as shown. Ultra-violet light from 
a small spark is first allowed to enter the plate from the left 
for one-fifth of a second. The electrometer remains at rest during 
this process. Light from an arc filtered free from radiations below 
•>50 is next passed through the plate from the right. The electrom- 
VI or now shows a deflection which rises to a maximum in a frao- 
t ion of a second. 


If the plate is illuminated with the total radiation of the arc, a 
' Hilaoh and Pohl. PAyt* SML. 51. 734. 1931. 
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steady current of amperes can be shown to flow. This is 

due to the fact that the ultra-violet absorption band does not 
really terminate at 200 as shown in the figure but runs asympto- 
tically to the zero line and reaches the region emitted by the arc. 
The two processes thus occur simultaneously. 

The authors state that the absorption in this region is so small 
that a layer of KBr 5 kilometres thick would be required to reduce 
violet light to half value. The action of the KBr is analogous to the 
action of the photographic plate, the latent image corresponding to 
the KBr crystal after illumination with ultra-violet light. 

Fluorescence of Organic Compounds. — The earlier studies of 
fluorescence were made with organic compounds of complicated 
molecular structure, usually in solution in water or some other 
medium. The observation of the phenomenon dates back to the 
16th century, but the first real study of the subject was made by 
Herschel in 1845 and Sir David Brewster in 1846. 

Herschel found that light which had traversed the solution was 
incapable of exciting any further emission, and that the blue lumi- 
nosity was confined to the surface. He termed the phenomenon 
epipolic dispersion, believing that he was dealing with a new typo 
of polarization. The light on entering the solution became ‘*epi- 
polarized,’’ a lateral emission or dispersion resulting from the proc- 
ess, and this epipolarized light was incapable of exciting further 
fluorescence. Brewster found, however, that by employing an 
intense beam of light, the blue emission marked the entire path of 
ike beam, and he accordingly changed the name to * internal 
dispersion.’’ 

It occurred to Stokes that the blue light '^dispersed” by the 
quinine solution might not be the blue light of the illuminating 
beam, but a new creation due to the absorption of more refrangible 
radiations. This would explain the inability of the light to excite 
further fluorescence after it had already traversed a sufficient 
thickness of the solution, the rays effective in pmvoking the emis- 
sion being removed by absorption. Experiments verified this sur- 
mise, establishing the general law that the fluorescent radiations 
are always of longer wave-lengths than those of the light which 
excites them. This change in the wave-length can be very easily 
observed by interposing colored glass in the path of the illuminating 
beam. A b^m of sunlight, from which the orange-yellow and green 
has been removed by means of a sheet of dense cobalt glass, is cou' 
oentrated with a lens upon a few crystals of uranium nitrate. 
Although the illuminating beam is of a deep blue violet color th<^ 
ciystidB shine with a brilUant green light. A piece of the ordinar\' 

* canary glass, which is colored with oxide of uranium, can be sub* 
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tituted for the nitrate crystals. Small vases of this glass, which 
an now be found in almost any glass-store, are suitable for the 
xperiment. It can be easily recognized by the greenish color which 
b assumes when held in sunlight, which is in marked contrast to 
he yellow color of the transmitted light. One of the best sub- 
tances for the exhibition of fluorescence is an extremely dilute 
queous solution of uranin, an alkaline salt of fluorescein. 

Aesculin, which can be prepared by soaking the bark of the horse- 
hestnut in hot water, and sulphate of quinine in dilute sulphuric 
,cid shine with a blue light. The red fluorescence of the green 
olution of chlorophyl is one of the earliest known cases. Green 
mves, previously dried in a warm oven, are soaked in alcohol, and 
he solution filtered. Prepared in this way the solution remains in 
ood condition indefinitely. If the leaves are not dried, the solution 
lecomposes in a short time. Sunlight, concentrated by a lens, causes 
, red fluorescence of the green solution. 

Under powerful illumination by invisible ultra-violet rays, as 
rith the lamp developed by the author in which the light of a high 
emperature quartz-mercury arc is filtered through a plate of glass 
olored with oxide of nickel, practically all organic materials are 
nore or less fluorescent. The lens and cornea of the human eye, the 
eeth, hair and skin, shine with a bluish light, while artificial teeth 
ppear jet black. The fluorescence of the lens of the eye illuminates 
he retina uniformly, giving rise to the illusion of the ‘Mavender 
og” first descrilxjd by the author in 1918.* 

The absorption and fluorescence of benzene is of especial interest, 
s the phenomena are displayed by the substance in the vapor, 
iquid and solid state, and the structure of the molecule is well 
nown. In some respects its behavior is not unlike that of iodine, 
or it exhibits resonance doublets under monochromatic excitation 
vhen at extremely low pressure, and vibration bands when at 
ligher pressure. The earlier studies of the absorption and fluores- 
once by V. Henri * showed that the ultra-violet bands discovered 
>y Hartley were resolvable into lines which confonned to a char- 
ct eristic band formula of the usual type. The fluorescence spec- 
nun was also investigated by McVicker and March * and by 
^tewart.^ It resembles the ab^rption spectrum in structure, but 
ho bands can be traced much farther into the region of longer 
V’lvo-lengths. 


’ d. Phj/i., 1919. Photographs made by ultra-violet light by the author will 
X’ found in the Bncyd. Bril, <14th od.). article on *' Fluorosooiice.’* 

’ d. Phys. (i k Rtuiium, S, 181 . 1922 . 
f'mr. of Chem. Sttc., 820 , 1923 . 

/*ha. Mao., 268, 1924. 
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A few of the energy levels and transitions involved are shown in 
Fig. 375 though transitions involving level differences as great as 
db6 occur. 

Excitation by monochromatic radiation from the mercury arc 
and the Zn, Sn and A1 spark give the complete fluorescence 

spectrum, which indicates that 


molecular collisions change the 
sharply defined excited states 
resulting from monochromatic 
excitations, to all possible ex- 
cited states in much the same 
manner as the presence of a few 
millimetres of helium transforms 
the resonance spectrum of iodine 
doublets into a complete series 
of band spectra. A. Reimann ^ 
found that at a vapor pressure 
of less than 1 mm. at —20®, 
the fluorescence spectrum ex- 
cited by the 2536 mercury line 
is much simplified, many of the 
stronger bands teing absent, 
while some of the weaker bands are relatively strong. The ad- 
mission of a foreign gas to the tube caused the complete band 
spectrum to appear. 

The band heads corresponding to energy level transfers from 
-f 6 to —6 are as follows: 




-i 0 
Fig. 375 




VmAht. 

Fluor. 

DU. Sol. Abo. 
in Aloobd 
Fluor. 

Port Fluid 
Abo. 

Sobd Fluor. 


+6 + 5 + 4 + 3 + 2+10 -I -2 -3 -4 -6 -6 

2275 2324 2363 2416 2471 2528 2580 2667 _ 

2541 2602 2667 2730 2815 2805 2080 3065 

2200 2330 2378 2428 2485 2547 2508 2681 

2500 2670 2754 2827 2010 3005 


2207 2330 2385 2432 2488 2550 2608 2680 

2686 2761 2837 2020 


In this table we see clearly the extension of the fluorescence 
spectrum towards increasing wave-lengths. The spectrum of the 
solid benzene at — 180® is much simpler than that of the vap<» » 
many of the lines forming the vapor tend being absent. 

Resonance Spectrum of Benzene. — A very interesting dis- 
covery was made by Kistiakowski and Nelles ’ who illuminatyd 
the vapor at the very low pressure of .01 mm. with the light i 
merenry arc and obtained a resonance spectrum of doublets v( 

^^ZiU./arPhyi., 115. 1024. 

Jew.. 505. 1032. 
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similar to, and originating in the same way as, the resonance 
spectrum of iodine. The ordinary high-pressure fluorescence they 
attributed to transitions from the lowest vibrational level of the 
excited states. This level is reached by excited molecules as a 
result of inelastic collision. 

Fluorescent Efliciency and Stokes’s Law. — The ratio of the 
amount of light emitted in fluorescence to the amount absorbed, 
or the yield, is termed the fluorescent efficiency. It is important, 
however, to note that there is a difference according as we measure 
the two quantities in terms of energy, or by the number of light 
quanta or photons absorlxid and emitted. 

Stokes was of the opinion that the wave-length of the emitted 
light was always greater than that of the exciting light (the so- 
called Stokes’s law) and disputes followed extending over many 
years, as to whether any exceptions existed. Nichols and Merritt * 
showed by very careful photometric measurements that the posi- 
tion of the maximum of the fluorescent spectrum was independent 
of the wave-length of the exciting light, and that fluorescence was 
still observable when the wave-length of the exciting radiations 
was greater than that at the centre of the fluorescent band. 

We know now that the exceptions to Stokes’s law occur when 
the atom or molecule possesses energy of vibration at the time of 
its excitation to a higher energy state, the return transition carry- 
ing it to a lower state than the original one, resulting in the emis- 
sion of a frequency higher than that of the exciting radiation. 
The exceptions are not very striking in the case of fluorescent 
solutions, but are very marked with vapors as we have seen. 

The highest fluorescent efficiency appears to be shown by uranin 
in water solution of proper concentration, which was determined 
by Wawilow.* Measur^ in radiated energy a value of 0.8 was 
found. The efficiency diminishes rapidly with increase of concen- 
tration, owing to disactivation by neighboring molecules. Owing 
to the change of frequency, the efficiency, expressed as a ratio of 
emitted t^ absorbed photons, is a little higher than the value 
expressed in energies. 

To make Stokes's law conform to present knowledge it must be 
c'xpressed as follows. The “centre of gravity” of the complete 
fluorescent band, is always of greater wave-length than that of the 
^'xcitation band, the latter term meaning a superposition on the 
iibsorption spectrum of the energy curve of the exciting light. In 
u ^ul^sequent investigation Nichols and Merritt * investigated the 

J f'hm. Rft., 1004. 

fUr Phyt., ff, 266 , 1924 . 

Rtf., S/, 381, 1910. 
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relation between the absorbed and emitted energies in more precise 
form. Their results are shown in the curves of Fig. 376. 

Curves 1 and 2 represent absorption and fluorescence spectra 
respectively; curve 3 the relative intensities of the fluorescence 
excited by various frequencies of radiation from a monochromator 
and curve 4 the specific excitation coefficient of various frequencies 
for equal amounts of absorption, i.e. the fluorescent efficiencies for 
the various excitation frequencies, the curve showing no marked 
maximum. Pushing the investigation over a wider range of fre- 
quencies Valentiner and Rossiger found that the efficiency falls off 

rapidly as the wave-length of the ex- 
citing radiation passes the maximum 
of the fluorescence curve. Wawilow * 
obtained a curve for the efficiency of 
uranin which rose rapidly with in- 
crease of wave-length of the exciting 
light, became nearly horizontal in 
the region of strongest absorption and 
then fell rapidly with further incre- 
ment of wave-length. This rise is to 
l)e expected on the quantum theory, 
since for equal amounts of absorbal 
energy the number of quanta will in- 
crease with increasing wave-length, and a constant efficiency will 
be found only when it is referred to equal numbers of ab^rbed 
quanta and not to equal energies. 

The increment of energy necessary on the quantum theory for 
the emission of frequencies higher than that of the exciting radia- 
tion must come from the molecules which are in higher energy 
states as a result of temperature. An experiment made by the 
author apparently indicates that the fluorescence of fluorescein in 
a water solution, excited by the longest wave-lengths capable of 
stimulating a visible radiation, is perceptibly brighter with the 
solution at 100^ than at 0^, but there is a slight temperature 
shift of the absorption band, which makes this result less pre- 
cise. The fluid was . illuminated in a test-tube by light from a 
monochromator, the lower portion at 0®, the upper at 100® (by 
quick local heating with a flame). On moving the tube up and 
down in the path of the light the change of intensity was very 
pronounced. 

Mettiods of Investigatiiig Fluorescence. — An exceedingly 
simple and ingenious method was devised hy Stokes for detecting 
^uoiescenoe and phosphorescence, which is applicable to cas(‘s 

> ZiU. /Sr Phyt., SS, 266. 1924; 4^. 311. 1027. 
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vhere the emitted light is so feeble as to be overpowered by the 
iregularly reflected light. This method depends on the change of 
wxve-len^h which accompanies both phenomena. Two screens 
,re prepared, one of which transmits the violet and blue, absorbing 
he green, yellow and red, while the other absorbs the violet and 
)lue, transmitting the rest of the spectrum. Dense cobalt glass 
ombined with a thin sheet of signal green glass, or a solution of 
luprammonium, makes a suitable blue-violet screen; while yellow 
;Iass or a solution of bichromate of potash will answer for the 
it her. The two together should be practically opaque even to a 
airly strong light. 

If, now, a powerful l^eam of light is admitted to a dark room or 
)ox through the blue screen, objects illuminated by it will be in- 
isible through the yellow screen unless they fluoresce or phos- 
)horesce, that is, give out leas 4*efrangible radiations than those 
vhich fall upon them. Stokes succeeded in showing that ordinary 
)5iper, cotton, bones, ivory, leather, cork, horn, and many other 
lubstances exhibit the phenomenon. 

This method, while admirably adapted to the detection of fluo- 
•Ovscence, is not suited to the study of the relation between the 
kvave-lengths of the fluorescent and incident light. 

The method adopted by Stokes was analogous to Newton’s 
not hod of croased prisms ; a very narrow and intense solar spec- 

rum was thrown upon the surface - 

3f the liquid under investigation, ^ ^ 

the fluorescence resulting in this 

3ase from monochromatic light of 4* > 

varying wave-length. This spec- ' 

trum was then viewed through a I 

prism held in such a position as to ^ 

loviate the spectrum in a direction 

[)orpondicular to its length, as f 

shown in Fig. 377, in which Ali is 
the undeviated and A'B' the de- 



spectrum, as it would appear if the surface of the liquid 
merely reflected or scattered light without fluorescence. This spec- 
inim will always be visible to a greater or less degree, owing to the 
hict that even the surface of a transparent liquid scatters a certain 
muownt of light without change of wave-lenj^h. 

Variation of the Intensity with the Angle of Emission. — The 
intonsity of the light emitted by self-luminous solid and liquid 
s^ihstances varies as the cosine of the angle of emission (I^ambert’s 
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tion. This is not, however, the case with fluorescent light, as is 
indicated by some experiments made by the author. 

If a rectangular glass tank, or even a beaker glass, is partly filled 
with a solution of uranin (fluorescein) and a condenser discharge 
passed between cadmium electrodes close to the surface, the phe- 
nomenon can be very clearly seen. The surface is powerfully fluo- 
rescent, and if it be viewed from below, the intrinsic intensity will 
be found to increase rapidly as the surface is foreshortened, becom- 
ing of dazzling brilliancy at grazing emission. If a glass plate is 
interposed l^etween the spark and the fluid, the effect of fore.short- 
ening becomes less marked or disappears entirely, for in this case 
the fluorescence is chiefly caused by the radiations which penetrate 
the body of the fluid, and the powerful surface fluorescence, excited 
by the ultra-violet rays, disappears. A still l)etter method is to 
illuminate one face of a right-angle prism of crown glass with th(‘ 
light of the spark, which causes a blue fluorescence of the surface 
layer. The luminous surface is to l)e viewed through the other 
face of the prism. The intensity viewed in the normal direction b 
very slight, as can l^e seen by looking at the reflection of the lumi- 
nous surface in the hypotenuse face of the prism. Seen edgewise 
the intensity is fully thirty times as great, as was found by measure- 
ment at an angle of 5 degrees with the surface. 

Measurements of the change of intensity with the angle of emis- 
sion were made in the following way. 

A portion of the light from the spark fell upon the prism, while 
another portion, after traversing a sheet of ground glass and a 
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blue screen, was passed through a pair of Nicol prisms and reflect 
to the ^e by means of the narrow strip of silvered glass A, mourjt<‘‘| 
on a pivot in front of the prism (Pig. 378). By turning om' 
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the Nicols the intensity of the light seen reflected in the strip 
could be balanced against the fluorescent background against 
which it was seen. The color was very accurately matched by 
means of a thin sheet of cobalt glass combined with a gelatine 
film stained with one of the blue aniline dyes. The intensity in the 
normal direction was measured by matching the reflected light 
against the image of the fluores- 
cent surface seen by total reflec- 
tion in the prism. 

The values obtained are shown 
graphically in Fig. 370, intensi- 
ties being plotted as ordinates, 
and angles as abscissae. The ol)- 
served values, which have been 
corrected for the small loss due 
to internal reflection, are repre- 
sented by circles, while the curve 
drawn through them is the the- 
oretical curve, ciilculated on the 
assumption that the intensity of the radiation from each fluores- 
cent molecule is independent of the direction within the glass. 
Under such conditions the intensity of the illumination of the sur- 
face would double each time its apparent an^a was halved by 
foreshortening. 

Effect of the Solvent on the Intensity and Color of Fluores- 
cence. — The solvent exercises a very marked influence upon the 
intensity of the fluorescence. This subject was carefully investi- 
gated by Knoblauch.* He found that the intensity of the fluores- 
cent light was strictly proportional to the intensity of the exciting 
light, but that this intensity varied greatly when the substance 
was dissolved in different liquids, as is shown in the table on 
piige 658. 

The flgures indicate the order of intensity, 10 indicating very 
strong fluorescence, 1 very feeble. 

This table is of use in the preparation of fluorescent solutions, 
and shows us that some solvents are better adapted to certain sub- 
stances, other solvents, however, to others. 

Fluorescence of Inorganic Compounds. — \"ery few inorganic 
compounds exhibit fluorescence, though many have as sharply 
de fined absorption spectra as the organic dyes. The salts of 
ttninium, however, equal in brilliancy the most fluorescent of the 
organic compounds. Only the uranyl salts exhibit the phenomenon 
‘^nd some of these only in the solid state, or in solution in glass or 

* Ann. der Phif§., 64, 1S3, 1896. 
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concentrated sulphuric acid. The water solution is practically 
non-fluorescent. The absorption spectra of both classes of uranium 
salts are similar, but only the configurations containing the UO2 
radical are able to reemit the absorbed energy. 

Uranyl sulphate is fluorescent in a water solution, the intensity 
increasing as the temperature is lowered. It is still brighter in 
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sulphuric acid, but is destroyed by a trace of HCl or alcohol accord- 
ing to F. Perrin. 

Influence of Concentration. — The earliest studies of fluores- 
cent solutions by Stokes showed that the intensity of the emitted 
radiation was a function of the concentration, rising to a maximum 
and then falling gradually to zero. The effect is ea.sily shown with 
fluorescein dissolved in water slightly alkaline with NaOH. One 
drop of the non-fluorescent concentrated solution added to a litre 
of water renders the entire mass powerfully fluorescent. 

About all that can be said in explanation of this is that while 
neighboring molecules of the solvent are without influence, close 
proximity of similar molecules prevent the return transitions frf)m 
higher to lower energy states in a manner resulting in the cmissi<in 
of radiation, the transitions liberating energy in the form of heat 
Jean Perrin observed that the addition of some other dye haviiv^j; 
a^ absorption band near the band of the fluorescent substani’^ 
also reduced the intensity of the fluorescence. Thw '^ravless 
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disactivation can also be accomplished by certain uncolored 
substances as has been shown by Pinnow ‘ and F. Perrin Iodide 
of potassium, added to a solution of fluorescein destroys the 
fluorescence, which return if the solution is diluted, showing that 
no chemical change results. The absorption band is unchanged 
by the iodide. 

It was found by F. Perrin that in viscous solutions the disactiva- 
tion of fluorescein by iodide of potassium was much less than in a 
water solution. This he explained as a result of a slowing down of 
diffusion, the chance of an excited molecule coming within the 
sphere of action of an iodide molecule being diminished. 

Perrin considers that abscjrbing substances which show no fluo- 
rescence may l)e disactivated by some similar process occurring 
within the molecule. Krythrosine, which shows a comparatively 
feeble fluorescence, is a compound of iodine and fluorescein, and 
he suggested that in this case the iodine ions in the molecule dis- 
activate it in the same way that potassium iodide destroys the 
omission of fluorescein. Potassium chloride is without effect. 

Polarized Fluorescence. — The emission of polarized light by 
fluorescent solutions escaped detection for many years though it is 
a common enough phenomenon in the cjuse of gases and vapors, 
as we have seen. 

Weigert was the first to show that fluorescein (uranin) dissolved 
in glycerine when illuminated with polarized light shows fairly 
strong polarization which increases as the temperature is lowered. 
The percentage of polarization for uranin in glycerine and water 
mixtures of varying composition is shown by the following table: 

Water percentage 3 20 33 50 66 83 

Polarization per cent 42 29 19 10 6 3 

In general powerfully fluorescent substances show appreciable 
l)()larization only when dissolved in a viscous liquid, but some of 
the feebly fluorescent ones, erythrexsine for example, exhibit the 
effect in water solution. The viscosity of the liquid brings out the 
polarization by keeping the molecule in a fixed orientation during 
the interval between excitation and emission. 

From this the inference follows that a greater degree of polari- 
zation in a non-viscous solvent is to be expected in the case of 
substances for which the excitod stAte is of very short duration, 
«uch as erythrosine, with an excited life of only 10“^ sec. accord- 
ing to Gaviola's measurement. This is confirmed by experiment. 
Moreover F. Perrin found that uranin in water, exhibiting only 

\Jour.j, prak. chemie, 174, 266, 1902. 

’ CompUi Hendua, 184, H21, 1027. 
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2% of polarization, yields 40% of polarization when its fluorescent 
efficiency is reduced to Hso by the addition of potassium iodide, 
the unpolarized radiations resulting from the molecules of longer 
excited life, which are the ones most likely to be disactivated by 
the iodide. 

The fluorescent light emitted in an oblique direction from the 
surfaces of isotropic media was found by Millikan * to be polarized 
in a manner similar to that of light obliquely omitted by white- 
hot surfaces. This polarization results from refraction of the 
light as it passes out of the medium into the air. 

Fluorescence of Crystals. — Certain crystals possess the re- 
markable property of emitting a polarized fluorescence. The most 
interesting case is that of magnesium platino-cyanide, which can 
be prepared by the addition of a solution of magnesium sulphate 
to a solution of barium platino-cyanide, until no further precipita- 
tion of barium sulphate takes place. The colorless solution is 
filtered, evaporated and crystallized. 

A large crystal should be prepared by attaching a small one to a 
veiy fine glass fil)er with wax or shellac and suspending it in the 
saturated solution in a constant temperature rmjin. The crystals, 
which are of a deep red color, have most remarkal)le optical prof)- 
erties, showing a brilliant green surface color on the sides of the 
prisms, while the ends selectively reflect a deep violet light, which 
is polarized even at normal incidence. The crystal should l)e 
mounted in a small glass tulx> hermetically sealed, as otherwise 
it crumbles to a yellow powder. If examined at the polarizing angle 
with a Nicol, the violet metallic reflection shows to Ixjtter ad- 
vantage as the vitreous reflection is alK)li8hed. The fluorescence 
of the crystal can \ye deserved Ixjst by exciting it in a concen- 
trated beam of sunlight which has Ixjen passed through a piece 
of dense cobalt glass. We will suppose the crystal to I)e standing 
upright, upon one of its bases, and the incident l>eam horizon- 
tal. If the fluorescent light, which emerges from the sides of the 
prism, be observed through a Nicol prism, it will be found thai 
the color is orange-yellow when the polarizing plane of the Nicol 
is perpendicular to the axis of the prism, and scarlet when the plain* 
to parallel to the axis. If the exciting light be polarized horizontally, 
the color of the fluorescent light is yellow, changing to red as the* 
plane of polarization is rotated through 90®. ^Examination with ' 
aecot^ Nicol shows that the orange-yellow fluorescence is pol.n- 
ized perpendicular, the scarlet parallel to the axis of the crystals 

now, the cr 3 rstal be placed in a horizontal position, and tin 
b^TTi of unpolarized light directed against an end surface, tin 
* IUv„ September and November, 1896. 
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Huorescent light will be unpolarized and of a scarlet color. If 
the incident light be polarized in a vertical plane, and the crystal 
l)e turned on a vertical axis so as to vary the angle of incidence, 
the red color changes to yellow. If, on the other hand, the plane 
of polarization be horizontal, no change is observed on turning the 
crystal. This shows that the change from rod to yellow takes 
place as the angle which the direction of vibration makes with the 
crystal’s axis changes from 90® to 0®, the direction of vibration 
being perpendicular to the plane of polarization. 

The results obtained in the two positions of the crystal are in 


perfect agreement, as will Ix' scon by reference to Fig. 380, in 


which the exciting rays art* indicated by 
solid arrows, the fluorescent rays by 
(lotted arrows, the direction of vibnifion 
in each cjise being indicated by double- 
headed armws. 

Fluorescence of the Rare Earths. — 

The protection against the disturbing in- 
fluences of neighboring molecules which 
makes fluorescence possible in t he case of 
the organic colored media and uranium 
salts probably results from the manner 
in which the atoms are arranged in the 



/red.nocfiange 
/on rotation 


molecule. 


In the case of the rare earths which 
exhibit absorption lines nearly as narnav 
as those yielded by a gfus, it is Ix'lieved , 

that the absorption n^sultsfrom thedeeper 
electrons in the atom, which arc shielded 
by the outer electron system. Though " ^ 

absorption of light by the commonly ob- 
served bands in the visible spectrum is unaccompanied by fluo- 
rescence, it was ob8er^’ed by Soret and later by J. Stark, that ultm- 
^ iolet excitation by the cadmium spark produced emission of blue 
H^ht in the case of solutions of salts of many of these elements. 

Phosphorescence. — This term is appliecl in general to an 
emission of light which persists for an appreciable lime after the 
exciting light has been cut off. The duration of the emission may 
anything between a millionth of a second and several hours, 
joul it has always been found difficult to draw any sharp line be- 
tween fluorescence and phosphorescence on this account. Sub- 
stances such as uranin, which in solution show no persistence of 
‘'aiiasion become phosphorescent when brought into a solid solu- 
in gelatine. 
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The term phosphorescent is now restricted to a class of crystal- 
line substances in which very minute traces of metallic impurities 
give them the power of emitting light for a longer or shorter time 
after exposure to a strong light. Such substances are called phos- 
phors. 

Persistent fluorescence, or fluorescence of long duration is the 
better term to apply in the case of other substances that remain 
luminous for a measurable time. Most remarkable is the prolonged 
emission of Balmain's luminous paint, a sulphide of calcium, which 
glows in the dark for many hours after exposure to a strong light. 
It appears probable that something analogous to a chemical change 
is produced by the action of the light, the condition lx?ing unstable 
and the process reversing Jis soon as the substance is screened from 
the action of light. This reversing of the process may lx? prolonged 
or rapid, and is accompanied by the emission of light. The energj^ 
of the absorbed light is stored in the substance in the form of po- 
tential energy of the atoms. At very low temperatures the condi- 
tion brought alx)ut by the action of light may lie more or less stable, 
as was shown by Dewar. A fragment of ammonium platino-cyanide 
was cooled by means of liquid hydrogen and exposed to a strong 
light. On removing it to a dark room no trace of phosphorescenc(‘ 
was perceived, but on removing the crystal from the chilled tube 
and lowing it to warm up, it presently burst into a brilliant green 
phosphorescence. 

A partial stability can be shown at ordinary temperatures with 
Balmain's luminous paint. If this lye kept in absolute darkness for 
twenty-four hours it becomes non-luminous. A further emission 
of light may, however, lye produced by concentrating invisil)le 
infra-red radiations upon it. The infra-red radiations have Ciirried 
on the reverse process, farther than it is able to go spontaneously. 
Not until the powder has again been exposed to light and kept 
overnight in the dark can the experiment lx* repeated. The colr)r 
of the phosphorescent light obtained in this way differs from that 
of the light by the spontaneous breaking down of the molecular 
condition produced by the light, being distinctly greenish instead 
of deep blue. 

Duration of die Phosphorescence. Phosphoroscope. — While 
some phosphorescent substances remain luminous for a consider- 
able time after their exposure to light, the majority cease to giv(^ 
out visible radiations in a few seconds after the exciting radiatkin'^ 
cease to fall upon them. An instrument was devised by Becquen I 
for examining substances in complete darkness, a small fraction of 
a s^nd after their exposure to a brilliant light. This instnimenl , 
which is known as the phosphoroscope, consists of two metal disl'*'^ 
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side by side on the same axle. The disks are perforated with an 
equal number of apertures which are arranged out of step, and are 
driven at high speed by a train of cog-wheels. The substance to be 
examined is placed between the disks, and a strong beam of light 
directed upon it through the apertures of one of them. If the eye 
be brought clovse to the other disk the object will be seen only at the 
moments when the light Ixiam is cut off, and it will ije visible there- 
fore only by phosphorescent light. The disks are mounted in a 
cylindrical metal box, to screen the substance from all light except 
that reaching it through the perforations. 

With this instrument it is possible to observe an object one one- 
thousandth of a second or less after its illumination. Becquerel 
found that phosphorescence wtis much more common than had 
Ix^en supposed. The sjilts of the alkali metals, compounds of alu- 
minum, and nearly all organic compounds were found to be phos- 
phorescent. Compounds of the hea\"y metals for the most part 
showed no trace of luniino.sity, the salts of uranium and platinum 
being marked exceptions, however. 

All solid fluorescent substances were found to be phosphorescent. 
A simple phosphoroscope with a single revolving disk can be 
set up in a very few minutes, and gives excellent results with ura- 
nium glass, uranium nitrate, and other phosphorescent substances. 
The disk, which is 30 or 40 cnis. in diameter, can he made of card- 
lK>ard with holes about half a centimetre in diameter punched at 
regular intervals around its circumference. The distance between 
the holes should l)e about 2 cms., not less. The disk can be mounted 
on the shaft of a small electric motor, or on a whirling table. A 
Ix^am of sunlight, reflected from a mirror, is focussed on one of the 
holes; the diverging cone is received by a second lens on the other 
side of the disk and again brought to a focus, this time upon the 
object under examination, e.g. a lump of nitrate of uranium. On 
setting the disk in motion, and viewing the object through the 
small holes, taking care not to get in the way of light, the phos- 
phorescence «in 1)0 easily observed. Obviously the eye must be 
moved alxmt until the position is found in which the incident light 
is cut off from the object when it is ex^wsed to view. By laying the 
crystals upon white paper the effect is more striking, for it is then 
iipparent that we are seeing the crystals by their own light alone. 
A phosphoroscope designed by the author for measuring very brief 
phosphorescence is described in the paper on mercury fluorescence 
referred to in the last chapter.* 

Nature of Phosphorescence: Solid Solutions. — It is now 
known that, in the case of most phosphorescent substances the 

^ Proc, Roy. Soe., 99, 362 . 
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mechanism involved in the production of light is a crystal lattice, 
in which atoms of other elements, usually metallic, are imbedded. 
The crystal structure appears to be necessary in most cases, for 
there are many examples of cases in which material of exactly the 
same composition containing identical impurities can be prepared 
both in the crystalline and amorphous state, the former only ex- 
hibiting an emission of light. A striking example is the class of 
phosphorescent preparations of boron nitride prepared and in- 
vestigated by Tiede and Tomaschek. ' The material is prepared by 
heating boric acid and urea, and is crystalline or not according to 
the method of preparation, an excess of boric acid or the addition of 
sodium chloride promoting crystallization, this flux being 8ul>- 
sequently dissolved with water. The phosphorescence in this case 
is due to carbon atoms imlx'dded in the nitride lattice, and X-ray 
photographs by the Debye-Scherer method show crystal structure 
only in the case of the luminous preparations. 

Boric acid can be activated by crystallization with a trace of 
uranin. In the amorphous or fused condition only the fluorescent 
band is emitted, identical with that of a water solution, and it is 
extremely weak in the phosphorescent spectrum (i.e. after cessation 
of illumination). The strong phosphorescent bands appear as soon 
as crystallization occurs. ^ A similar dual type of photo-luminescence 
is shown by sugar crystals activated with fluorescent dyes. 

If crystallized with a trace of aesculin, uranin, eosin or other 
fluorescent dye, the crystals exhibit lx)th fluorescence and phos- 
phorescence; the colors Ixjing quite different for the two phenomena, 
as different spectrum bands are concerned in their production. 
The crystals stained with aesculin are blue during their excitation, 
but shine with a green light as soon as the illumination ceases. The 
change is still more marked at —180°. With uranin the color 
changes from green to orange, and with eosin from yellow to red — 
if the crystals are at — 180°. 

The phosphorescent bands are always of greater wave-length than 
the fluorescent bands. The table on page 665 gives the wave-lengths 
for a number of cases, phosphorescent bands being underscored. 

Fluorite Phosphorescence. — The word fluorescence is derived 
from fluor spar, a natural fluoride of calcium, which was one of tho 
first substances studied in connection with optical excitation. Cer- 
tain specimens, notably those from Weardale, England, were found 
by Morse to yield highly homogeneous radiations when excited by 
the light of a spark some of the lines in the visible spectrum being 
only a few Angstrom units in width, while the 5736 line is as narrow 

* £. Tiede, Phvt. ZrU„ 92, 603; CAem. Birr., 66, 688; Ann. der Ph^., 67, 012. 
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as the sodium lines in a 8ame, and at liquid air temperature only 
0.1 A.U. in width. 


Aesculin 


Uranin 


Eosin 


Fluorescence 

AT +20® 

PUOSPIIOHBSCBNCB 

AT +20® 

Phobphorescbno 
AT -180® 

443 very strong 
490 strong 

640 weak 

600 very weak 

490 weak 

540 Htrong 

000 weak 

490 weak 

540 very strong 
00<t strong 

527 strong 

570 weak 

640 very weak 

527 strong 

527 weak 

570 weak 

640 strong 

578 strong 

678 strong 

650 weak 

650 strong 


We know now that the fluorescence of this mineral is due to small 
traces of impurities, and Urbain has prepared synthetic fluor spar 
sensitized with various metals, each one giving a characteristic line 
spectrum. E.\citation is by ultra-violet light from a spark. 

Quenching of Phosphorescence by Red and Infra-Red Rays. — 
Seebeck discovered that orange or red light falling upon a phos- 
phorescent substance, excited to luminosity by violet or blue 
light, destroyed the phosphorescence completely. This discovery, 
though recorded in Goethe’s Farbenlehre^ reniained comparatively 
unknown, and the phenomenon was rediscovered many years later 
by E. Becquerel, who investigated it more fully and found that the 
quenching of the phosphorescence by orange or red light was 
preceded by a momentary increase in the intensity of the luminos- 
ity, followed by complete darkness. It appeared as if the red rays 
squeezed out all of the stored energy in a few moments, and he 
attributed the effect to the heating action of the rays, for he had 
found that the same thing could he accomplished by warming the 
substance. He found further that the infra-red rays acted in the 
same manner and his son, H. Becquerel, continued the investiga- 
tion, and in 1883 studied the invisible region of the solar spectrum, 
iK'yond the red as far as 1.5 /a, by projecting the spectrum on a 
luminous screen excited to phosphorescence, and observing the 
darkening produced by the invisible rays. J. W. Draper improved 
the process by laying the partially darkened phosphorescent screen 


upon a photographic plate, thus obtaining a pennanent record. 
*his method of phosphoro-photography of the infra-red was 
J^^ubsequently employed by I^mmel, Dahms and others, but noth- 
iug of much importance has been accomplished by it. 
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Dahras in 1904 made the interesting observation that the lumi- 
nosity of the zinc sulphide phosphors is quenched by red and infra- 
red radiations without any momentary increase, which shows that 
there are two distinct types of quenching. Balmain’s luminous 
paint is an example of the first type. Under infra-red illumination, 
the phosphorescing material suddenly gives out a greenish light, 
quite different in color from the violet glow which it emitted before 
the infra-red rays played upon it. If wanned slightly with a heated 
glass rod there is also an increase in luminosity, but in this ca.se the 
color is unaltered. This proves that the action of the infra-red 
rays is not merely a heating effect. The zinc-sulphide phosphors, 
which are now extensively used for stage effects, are examples 
of the second type of quenching. They darken rapidly under the 
action of infra-red rays without any preliminary increase of 
luminosity. 

Lenard discovered that the absorption spectrum of an excited 
(i.e. luminous) phosphor was different from that of the unexcited. 
The absorption bands in the ultra-violet disapfx^ared under power- 
ful illumination, and Were replaced by new bands in the longer 
wave-length region. (Compare with Pohl’s experiment.) It is 
from absorption by these new bands that the quenching results. 
This change in the molecular state also manifests itself in other 
way^. The magnetic and dielectric properties of the phosphors 
are found to be different before and after illumination. Elster 
and Geitel found that both natural and artificial phosphors ex- 
hibited the photo-electric effect, i.e, they gave off electrons when 
illuminated, and Lenard, following the matter up, found that the 
photo-electric emission and the phosphorescence were caused by 
absorption of radiation of the same wave-lengths. His theory 
of phosphorescence supposed that the absorption of light resulted 
in the ejection of an electron from an atom, and its capture by a 
neighboring atom, the phosphorescence resulting from the gradual 
return of the captured electrons to their former places, the energy 
set free in this process being communicated to another electron 
and eventually radiated as light of longer wave-length. 

The modem theory of the phenomenon rests chiefly on the 
recent work of Gudden and Pohl, who found that many non- 
phosphorescent {i.e, “pure^') crystals conduct electricity when 
illuminated by light. This may be .called an ‘‘internal phobj- 
electric effect,*^ the electrons set free by the light, travelling through 
the (^stal lattice to the anode, under the influence of the applied 
electromotive force. It is only in a crystal, the space lattice of 
which. is distorted by foreign atoms (impurities), that the return 
of the electrons ejected by the light causes an emission of radia- 
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tion. Experiments on the electrical conductivity of these crystals 
have shown that the electrons do not traverse the distorted lattice 
freely, as in ^^pure” crystals, but that many are captured on 
their way to the anode by atoms. It has recently been found by 
Rupp that the electric current, which flows in a phosphorescent 
crystal (under an applied electric force) during its illumination, 
and ceases as soon as the illuminating rays are cut off, starts up 
again if the crystal is warmed or illuminated by infra-red rays, 
and that the amount of electricity transported is proportional to 
the amount of light emitted. 

If a “pure” crystal is illuminated in the absence of an dectric 
field the electrons ejected from atoms by the light move about 
freely in the lattice, and the local fields, which result from the 
ejections, recapture them ns soon as the illumination ceases, and 
no current will flow under an applied electric force w’hen the 
crystal is wanned. In the distorted lattice of a phosphorescent 
crystal, on the contrary, the ejected electrons are captured by 
other atoms, and if such a crystal is illuminated for a definite 
time, and the photo-electric current, which flows during the il- 
lumination is measured, an equal amount of electricity will flow, 
on cutting off the illumination and warming the cr>"stal. 

Imprisonment of Fluorescent Radiation. — Cooper-Hewitt, in 
the course of experiments on the preparation of fluorescent re- 
flectors to add red light to the illumination produced by the 
mercury arc, observed that the fluore.'^cence was much more power- 
ful when the celluloid lacquer, stained with rhodamine, was 
backed by white paper than when spread on a polished silver 
surface. This phenomenon wjis investigated by the author ^ and 
found to be due to the circumstance that in the latter case the 
fluorescent radiation was imprisoned to a large extent by total 
internal reflection, while its release wns brought about by the 
diffuse reflection of the white paper. If w^e plot the paths of rays 
leaving a molecule at the centre of a transparent plate w’hether 
free or backed by silver, we find that all rays incident on the surface 
at an angle exceeding the critical angle will be multiply reflected 
in the medium. While in the case of the backing of white paper 
these rays, reflected from the upper surface, are diffused over an 
angle of 180® by the paper and by the repetitions of this process 
all of the light eventually escapes. Small flakes of celluloid or 
gelatine stained with fluorescent dyes, shine with greatly enhanced 
brilliancy along the edges, as the imprisoned radiation can escape 
at the edge. The solutions are poured on slightly greasy glass, and 
die dried film peeled off. 

'milfa0.,«5.449, 1013. 



CHAPTER XXI 

MAGNETO-OPTICS 

Magneto-optical phenomena can be divided into two distinct 
classes, the first comprising those in which the source of light is 
acted upon by a magnetic field, which effects a change of wave- 
length accompanied by polarization (Zeeman effect) and those in 
which the velocity of light and its state of polarization are modified 
when it is passed through a magnetized medium (Faraday effect). 
These effects are very closely related and are best studied simul- 
taneously, for the theoretical treatment of the Faraday effec*t 
involves the use of theorems developed for the explanation of the 
Zeeman effect, while the presence of the Faraday effect in some 
instances shows the existence of a Zeeman effect too small to be 
detected spectroscopically. The first observation of an effect of a 
magnetic field on optical phenomena was made by Michael Faraday 
in 1846. After many unsuccessful efforts to find a relation betwe(*n 
magnetism and light he finally reachefi his goal. Placing a block 
of heavy lead glass betwcH'n the poles of an electromagnet, and 
passing plane-polarized light through the block in a direction par- 
allel to the lines of force he found that the plane of polarization 
was rotated by the magnetizcHl medium. 

Early investigations of the subject were made with solid and 
liquid substances, and it is only within recent years that the im- 
portance of the study of the effect with gases, especially those 
having narrow absfirption bands, has been realized. From a 
theoretical point of view a new phenomenon is most profitably 
studied with matter in its simplest state, a condition best fulfilled 
a monatomic gas such as the vapors of the alkali metals an<l 
mercury, the rare gases or atomic hydrogen. We shall, however, 
follow the historical development of the subject at first, reserving 
the more recently discovered cases, and their theoretical treatment 
until after the discussion of the Zeeman effect. 

The Zeeman Effect. — A search for a possible effect of a power- 
ful magnetic field upon a source of monochromatic radiations wtis 
.first made by Faraday. Placing a sodium flame between the 
pole pieces of a large electromagnet, he examined the appearan(;o 
of the lines when the field was ‘‘on*' and “off." He was unable, 
however, to convince himself that any change resulted 'in the ap- 
ses 
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pearance of the lines, a circumstance which we now know resulted 
from the insufficient power of his spectroscope. This was in 1862. 
'fwenty-three years later the same experiment was tried by Fievez, 
who observed changes which appeared to be the result of the 
magnetic field. If the lines were single before the current was 
turned into the magnet, they appeared with dark reversals down 
their centres as soon as the magnet was excited. These observa- 
tions do not appear to have attracted much attention, and they 
were not followed up. It is questionable even whether the phe- 
nomenon observed by Fievez wfis in reality the effect that we are 
about to study. 

In 1896 the fact was established beyond all doubt by Zeeman, 
that the periodic time of vibration of a source of monochromatic 
radiations is altered when the source is placed in a magnetic field. 

In his first announcement he descrilx^d the effect as a simple 
broadening of the lines, but at the suggestion of I.K)rentz, whose 
theory predicted that the edges of the line should appear cir- 
cularly polarized when the light was emitted in the direction of 
the lines of force, he employed a magnet with perforated pole 
pieces, and passed the light through a quarter- wave plate, which 
as we have seen transfonns a circular vibration into a plane one. 

He found that the lines now .shifted their position in the spectrum 
when the direction of the current in the magnet was reversed, 
which indicated that the edges of the line were circularly polar- 
ized in opposite directions, exactly as theory showed that they 
should be. 

When the light was examined in a diix'ction perpendicular to the 
lines of force, the edges were found to be plane-iK)larized, from 
which 2^man drew the conclusion that, with a sufficiently strong 
field, the line would appear triple, a prediction which was speedily 
verified by experiment, the electric vector lx*ing perpendicular to 
the lines of force in outer components and parallel to the field in 
the inner component. 

This phenomenon was easily explained on the electron theory, 
at least the simple case just descrilx^d. A further study has shown, 
however, that many lines are broken up into quadruplets and 
sextuplets, the D lines of sodium belonging to this chiss. In a 
powerful field D\ is seen to be a quadruple line, the inner compo- 
nents being polarized along the lines of force, the outer components 
perpendicular to them. Z>2 is a sextuplet, with its four outer com- 
ponents polarized perpendicular to the field and the two inner 
parallel to the field. 

The Zeeman Effect and Spectral Series. — As we shall sec, 
siKJctrum lines are divided in all sorts of ways in a magnetic field, 
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the normal triplet being the exception rather than the rule; the nor- 
mal triplet occurs however in hundreds of examples in the spectra 
of zirconium and titanium. A great number of lines of the iron spec- 
trum also become triplets under the action of the magnetic held. 

The measurements of Runge and Paschen and others have 
shown, however, that in the case of lines belonging to the same 
spectral series, the type of magnetic separation is the same, i.e. 
all lines of a given spectrum that can be represented by a formula 
are divided in the same way. As Ix)rentz says: 

“In those series which consist of triplets or doublets, the mode 
of division of the lines is in general different for the lines of one 
and the same triplet or pair, but, according to the law just men- 
tioned, the same mode of division repeats itself in every triplet 
or every doublet. Thus, in each triplet belonging to the second 
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subordinate series of mercury, the less refrangible line is split 
into nine components, the middle line into six, and the most 
refrangible line into three components. 

“Elqual modes of division are found not only in the different 
lines of one and the same series, but also in the corresponding 
series of different elements. For the lines D\ and Dt of sodium, 
which form the first member of the principal series, are changed 
into a quartet and a sextet, and the first terms in the principal 
series of copper and silver present exactly the same division.^' 

. A ndmber of these interesting cases are shown in Fig. 381, which 
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is taken from Voigt^s most interesting book on Magneto and Electro 
Optics, No. 1 is a photograph of the molybdenum line 4269.4 
taken in the second order spectrum. On the left, we have the 
components, eight in number, in a direction perpendicular to the 
lines of force, and on the right, the five components seen parallel 
to the field. This photograph wjuj taken in Professor Voigt^s 
laboratory, while the sLx which follow were made by Dr. Lohmann 
in Halle with an echelon grating. No. 2 shows the neon line 6600 
in a magnetic field of 10,800 Gauss. No. 3 is the 6718 line (field 
strength 5700). No. 4, X = 6507, //=9950. No. 5, X = 6143, 
77=9300. In No. 6, we have a decomposition into 12 components 
(X=6335, 77=8420). 

Study of the Zeeman Effect without a Spectroscope. — A very 
convenient and simple method of showing the change in the wave- 
length is that employed by ('otton ^ and Koenig.- The spectro- 
scope is dispensed with entirely, and an absorbing flame put in its 
place. As is well known, the sodium flame has the power of absorb- 
ing, strongly, radiations of the sjiine wave-length as those which it 
emits. If we place a bright sodium flame Ix^tween the poles of an 
electromagnet and in front of it a second sodium flame, preferably 
a Icvss luminous flame, such iis can lx? obtained l)y burning a jet of 
illuminating gas at the (ip of a piece of soft glass tubing drawn 
dowm to a point, the light which is emitted by the first flame will 
Ixj partially absorbed by the second, which will appear dark in 
consequence. If (he second flame contains piuch sodium, it may 
happen that its edges only appear dark. 

If now the magnet is excited, the wave-lengths emitted by the 
first flame are changed, and (he second flame, no longer able to 
absorb them, brightens up in consequence, or, to ho more exact, it 
no longer appears darker than the background. It is best to try 
the experiment first along (he lines of force, using perforated pole 
pieces, and placing the .second flame close to one end of the mag- 
net. The phenomenon is less marked in a direction perpendicular 
to the lines of force, since in this case the emission line breaks up 
into a triplet, and the second flame is civpablc of absorbing com- 
pletely the middle component, the period of which is unchanged. 
This central component is, however, plane-polarized and can be 
cut out by means of a Nicol prism, under which conditions the 
brightening up of the flame is quite as conspicuous as in the 
direction of the lines of force. 

Magnitude of the Separation. — Spectroscopic recognition of 
the Zeeman phenomenon requires an instrument of high resolving- 

* Rend,, exxv, 866. 

" ilnn., OS, 268. 
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power. The most convenient form is undoubtedly the echelon 
grating devised by Michelson; it can be adjusted in a few minutes, 
gives a large amount of light and is fairly compact. The author 
has seen the effect without difficulty with an echelon improvised 
from four interferometer plates which were mounted on the table 
of a spectrometer with a step-width of 1 mm. A small screen of 
cardboard with a rectangular opening 5 mms. wide and 2 cms. 
high limited the beam coming from the collimator. This was 
mounted in such a position as to have a strip 1 mm. wide along 
the edge of the grating, five interfering beams, with high relative 
retardations, being obtained in this way. The spectrometer was 
illuminated with the light from a mercury vacuum tiilx) placed 
between the poles of an electromagnet and a small direct-vision 
prism placed between the echelon and the telescope to separate 
the mercury lines. The splitting up of the green line on exciting 
the magnet was easily seen with this improvised apparatus. A 
helium tube is equally satisfactory and less troublesome, as it 
requires no heating. The sodium flame is unsatisfactory, owing to 
the small distance between the D lines. 

The results obtained with the echelon are not, however, easy to 
interpret, and the proximity of the spectra of other orders gives 
trouble, when anything more than a qualitative experiment is to 
be made. For accurate quantitative work the concave grating is 
undoubtedly the best type of instrument to use. 

The magnitude of ,the separation, even for very intense fields, 
is very slights Zeeman concluded from measurements of photo- 
graphs that for a field-strength of 10,000 c.g.s. units the distance 
between the outer components of the Di quadruplet amounted 
to of the distance between Di and Dj. The same separation 
will of course be found in the case of the two circular components 
seen along the lines of force. 

The Inverse Zeeman Effect. — The division of absorption lines 
into triplets and doublets when the absorbing medium is placed 
in a magnetic field is known as the inverse Zeeman effect. It 
results from the circumstance that the vibrating mechanism which 
gives rise to emission is also responsible for absorption, and th(‘ 
natural frequencies are affected by the magnetic field in the same 
way in the two cases. The amount of absorption produced by 
either component of a doublet or triplet, however, depends upon 
the state of polarization of the white light from which certain 
wav6-lengths are abstracted by absorption. If the white light 
circularly polarized, and traverses the magnetized absorbing uw' 
diym 4 >arailel to the lines of force, one component of the doubh l 
*wiU be absolutely black, while the other will be invisible. H tiic 
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direction of rotation be reversed, the other component of the 
doublet appears and the first fades away. The same is true with 
the triplet and plane-polarized light. If the light is unpolarized 
to start with, all of the components appear, but they are not 
black, since only a portion (namely, that polarized in the proper 
way) is absorbed by the medium. 

The Zeeman Effect on the Sun. — One of the most brilliant dis- 
coveries ever made in Astrophysics was G. E. Hale's observation 
of the Zeeman effect in the spectrum of sun-spots. His photo- 
graphs, made with the spcctro-heliograph, by means of which an 
image of the solar surface is made solely by light of a single wave- 
longth> showed that in many cases the luminous matter sur- 
rounding the spot was rotating at high speed in the form of a 
vortex. If the solar gases contained free electrons, their rotation 
should produce a magnetic field, and the light emitted by the 
spot should Ix^ circularly polarized, or in the case of absorption 
lines we should have the polarized doublet descrilx'd in the previous 
section. Observation of the spectrum through a circular analyzer 
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showed that the absorption line was displaced by the rotation of 
the X/4 plate, proving the existence of the Zeeman doublet. The 
triplet was discovered with a Nicol prism in the ctvse of spots near 
the edge of the sun, in which case the lines of magnetic force were 
nearly perpendicular to the direction in which the light was 
(‘mitted. This discovery of the existence of magnetic fields of vast 
•^ize on the surface of the sun, produced by whirling vortices of 
oloctrically charged matter, comparable in intensity with those 
which we can produce in the laboratory by the aid of every instru- 
niental refinement over an area of only a few millimetres, is one 
the most sensational discoveries ever made. 

^man has published in. his paper two photographs which illus- 
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trate in a striking manner the resemblance between photographs 
of the absorption lines in the spectra of sun-spots and the mag- 
netically divided lines obtained when the absorbing vapor is placed 
in a . non-uniform field. The intensity of the magnetic field is 
greatest at the centre of the spot, for it is here that the velocity 
of the whirl of charged electrons is greatest. These photographs 
are reproduced in Fig. 382. The left-hand one represents a portion 
of the solar spectrum, the dark band across the centre representing 
the spectrum of the spot. The widening of the Fraunhofer lines 
as they cut across the spot is strikingly analogous to the ap- 
pearance of the lines obtained by Zeeman in a non-uniform 
magnetic held. 

Classical Theory of the Zeeman Effect. — The classical theory 
of the Zeeman effect is based primarily on the deflecting force 
exerted by a magnetic field on a moving electron. This force acts 
always at right angles to the direction of the field and the path of 
the electron, and hence cannot alter the velocity of the latter. 

Lorentz developed a theory which explained perfectly the divi- 
sion of the line into three plane-polarized components, for radia- 
tions perpendicular to the magnetic field, and two circularly 
polarized components parallel to the field. His theory was bjised 
on the conception, then held universivlly, that light consisted of 
electromagnetic waves emitted by elastically lx)und electrons 
rotating in orbits or vibrating to-and-fro along a line. 

The theoiy of lorentz is of great interest from an historical 
standpoint, and some of the conceptions which he introduced 
have been retained in the more modern theories. It may lx> 
summarized as follows: 

In the case of orbits perpendicular to the field the magnetic 
force acting on the electron will \ye directed towards or away from 
the centre of rotation. Those which are revolving in such a direc- 
tion that the force acts towards the centre are drawn in, and hav(' 
their period of revolution accelerated, while those rotating in 
opposite directions have their centripetal force diminished and 
their period slowed down. In the direction of the magnetic field 
the two sets of oppositely rotating electrons will radiate circularly 
polarized light of higher and lower frequency than that of the 
light radiated in the absence of the field, giving the so-called 
Zeeman doublet seen along the lines of force. 

Observations by Zeeman and Konig of the direction of rotation 
of the circularly polarized components showed that they were due 
to the action of the field on negatively charged particles or elcc- 
trmis in the manner indicated. 

In a direction perpendicular to the field these same rotating 
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electrons give off plane-polarized radiations of the same frequency 
as that of the circularly polarized rays, the orbits being fore- 
shortened to lines when viewed in this direction and the electrons 
appearing to travel to-and-fro along the line. These radiations 
form the outer components of the Zeeman triplet seen in direc- 
tions perpendicular to the field, with directions of vibration per- 
pendicular to the field. We must now account for the central com- 
ponent of the triplet which is polarized with its electric vector or 
direction of vibration parallel to the lines of force. 

If we assume linear vibrations of electrons as sources of radia- 
tion, the component of unaltered frequency is at once accounted 
for by vibrators in which the electrons are moving to-and-fro 
parallel to the field. These will give the middle component of the 
triplet with proper polarization, while they will emit no light at 
all in the direction of their motion, i.e. parallel to the field. 

If the electrons are \'ibrating to-and-fro along lines perpendicu- 
lar to the field, the path ceases to be linear, for the electron is 
continually subjected to the deflecting force of the magnetic field, 
and its path is transformed intp a rosette as shown by Fig. 383 
when viewed along the lines of magnetic ^ 

force. As a matter of fact there would be PV* 

an enormous numlier of i)etals in the rosette, \ e 

so that we could regard the motion as a 
plane-polarized vibration in rotation, which, 
as was shown in the Chapter on Polariza- J h 

tion, can be regarded Jia the resultant of two 7 l^\ 

oppositely polarized circular vibrations of y •s 

different periods. These may be regarded as Pio. 353 

the origin of the circularly polarized doublets 
seen along the lines of force. In a direction perpendicular to the 
field from which the rosette appears foreshortened to a line we 
have plane-polarized radiations of rapidly var>ing intensity, for 
there are moments at which the electron is travelling to-and-fro 
on petals of the rosette directed along the line of radiation, and at 
thcvse moments no radiation will be emitted in this direction, 
while at intermediate moments plane-polarized vibrations will be 
sent out. 

Now a similar state of affairs results when two periodic dis- 
turbances of slightly different period pass through a point simul- 
taneously. When the phases agree we have maximum illumina- 
tion, and when they are opposed destructive interference results in 
flarkness, and the spectroscope resolves the radiation of rapidly 
fluctuating intensity into two lines of frequency such as to give 
“ beats of the same period as that of the rosette. 
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In the strongest fields known the separation amounts to % of 
the distance between Di and Z>i, which means that each com- 
ponent moves H 2 distance from the original position of 

the line. Taking the frequency differences for the D lines, and 
dividing this by 12, gives us the frequency difference corresponding 
to the shift. If n is the normal frequency of the light, and the 
plane of polarization turns N times per second, the two com- 
ponent circular vibrations into which it can be decomposed have 
frequencies (n+iV) and (m—JV). The frequency difference in the 
above case turns out to be roughly 40,000,000,000, and if we 
divide this number into the original frequency, we shall obtain a 
number representing the number of to-and-fro excursions made by 
the electron while its path turns through one complete revolution. 
This number turns out to be 15,000, which gives us the number of 
loops in the star-shaped orbit previously figured. 

Beats result when two continuous trains of unifonn amplitude, 
and slightly different frequencies, pass through a point simul- 
taneoudy. The components, therefore, into which the spectro- 
scope analyzes the disturbance must be continuous in time, i.e, 
must show no fluctuations in intensity. How now is it possible to 
have continuous illumination in the spectroscope when there are 
momenta at which the slit is in darkness? 

An effect at the slit occupying an infinitesimal of time is by the 
action of the grating or prism spread out over a finite interval of 
time when it reaches the eye. In the case of the grating there is 
no difliculty, since the disturbances from the different gratiiijr 
elements, resulting from a single disturbance at the slit, reach th(‘ 
eye in succession. This being true it is obvious that what occurs 
at the eye at a given instant is the result of disturbances lasting!: 
for a finite time at the slit. There is thus no trouble about having a 
continuous disturbance at the eye, where there is a discontinu- 
ous disturbance at the slit. 

In the case of circular orbits parallel to the field Ix)rentz con- 
sidered the circular vibration as the resultant of two linear vibro- 
tions with a phase-difference of 90®, and then treated these sepa- 
rately in the same manner as the linear vibrations. These latter 
treatments are not as convincing as the one involving orbits f)or- 
pendicular to the field. Moreover, they make both or all com- 
ponent lines of the triplet originate in a single atom, whereas tla* 
modem theories of relation require that a single atom radiate m 
single frequency only. We will now consider an important theorem 
due to Lamor. 

. mhlb Lsnnor Precession. — The action of a magnetic field on nn 
election in orbital motion was stated in a very complete and ele- 
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l^ant manner by Larmor, who showed that a uniform magnetic 
field of strength AT, leaves the form and inclination of the orbit to 
the lines of magnetic force, unaltered, and the frequency and ve- 
locity of the electron in its orbit unchanged but produces a uni- 
form rotation or ‘Trecession^^ of the orbit about an axis parallel 
to the field. 

The frequency of the precession, while extremely rapid (about 
a million rotations per second in the earth’s magnetic field of 1.5 
Gauss) is very slow in comparison to the electronic frequency. 

In the strongest fields usually obtainable (40,000 Gauss) the 
precession frequency would correspond to that of radiation of a 
wave-length of 5.3 mms. 

On the older theory of radiation the combination of the fre- 
quency of the procession n with the orbital frequency of the elec- 
tron iV, would give rise to two new frequencies N+n and n, 
and two new lines would appear with wave-lengths corresponding 
to these frequencies. (See section on Light-Beats and Modulation 
of Light in the (Chapter on Interference.) This interpretation of 
the effects of the precession is no longer held, however. 

While Larmor’s treatment proves that the precession wiU 
continue once it is established, it does not show very clearly how it 
originates. We cannot compare the electron in its orbit to a spin- 
ning top, which ‘^processes” about a cone, when gravity begins to 
l)ull it out of the vertic^il, for the top is a rigid body and the forces 
acting at any given points affect the motion of all other points. 
There is no difficulty in seeing how the precession originates and 
where the increjised energy due to the precession comes from, in 
the ciise of an orbit already established when the magnetic field is 
created; we have only to take account of the electromotive force 
which is generated by the in- 
crcfising field. 

We will begin with the case 
of an electron moving with a 
velocity T in a circular orbit 
placed at the centre of the mag- 
netic field produced by a sole- 
noid carrying a current, the 
plane of the orbit being per- 
pendicular t^ the lines of force, 
lor, namely, the electric force generated when the magnetic field 
brought into existence. In this case (Fig. 384) the lines of 
electric force are circles surrounding the centre of the elytron 
‘»ri)it, since we have assumed it placed at the centre of the fields as 
th(‘ calculation is thereby simplified. The electric force being every- 



We now introduce the new fac- 
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where parallel to the orbit will accelerate the electron giving it a 
velocity increment which we will assume to have reached the value 
V when the magnetic field is fully established and the electric force 
disappears. The original centrifugal force of the electron of mass 
m, moving in an orbit of radius r was mF^/r and the present cen- 
trifugal force is 

mjV+vy _ mV^ 2fnVv mv^ 
r T r r 

the increment of centrifugal force consisting of two parts 
called the true centrifugal force and negligible in comparison to 
the second part, the compound centrifugal, or Coriolis force 
2mVvlr which will be more fully defined presently. The reader 
should note that in this tenn the small increment in velocity v is 
multiplied by the very large value 2\\ in other words the incre- 
ment in centrifugal force produced by increasing the velocity by a 
small fixed amount becomes greater and greater with increasing 
initial velocity V. 

As a result of the increased electronic velocity the orbit would 
expand were it not for the force which the magnetic field exerts on 
the electron. This force is perpendicular to the field and the direc- 
tion of flight of the electron, and is consequently directed towards 
(or away from) the centre of the orbit. It compensates the in- 
creased centrifugal force due to the velocity increment and holds 
the diameter of the orbit fixed at its original value. If originally 
the electron were travelling around the orbit in the opposite di- 
rection, the electric force would retard it, and the centrifugal 
force would be diminished, while the magnetic force would act 
radially outwards and prevent contraction of the orbit. We thus 
have the orbits of the same diameter as in the l)eginning, but in- 
creased and diminished electronic velocity, and consequently 
altered energy, as required by the Bohr theory of radiation. The 
“precession '' is present in this cast? disguised as increased elec- 
tronic velocity, the orbit rotating in its own plane so to speak. 

If the orbit is not at the centre of the field, the electric force 
will accelerate or retard the electron according to its position in i1.^ 
orbit, but there will be an outstanding positive effect, due to th(^ 
circumstance that the electric force is less on one side of the orbit 
than on the other. Or we may say that the increment in velocity 
ot the electron is proportional to the magnetic flux through tlu' 
orbit. 

This is independent of the orbit's place in the field, but depends 
upon its inclination, for as it is tum^ out of the position in which 
we have considered it, it is cut by fewer and fewer lines of magnetic 
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force, until, when it is parallel to the field there is no flux through 
it at all and no considerable energy increment can be given to it 
by the electric force. There is, however, a small second order 
effect, as we shall see when we consider the case of inclined orbits. 

This dependence of the energy absorbed from the field upon the 
orientation of the orbit is very important and forms the founda- 
tion of the Quantum theory of the Zeeman effect. 

The Bohr theory of radiation considers that light is emitted by 
an atom only when an electron jumps from an outer to an inner 
orbit, the wave-length or frequency depending upon the differ- 
ence of total electronic energy in the two cases. On this theory a 
given atom can emit at one time a single frequency only, t.e. 
give rise to a single spectrum line. The Lorentz theory of the Zee- 
man effect, as m,o have seen, predicts, in some cases, that two or 
(‘ven three lines, i.e. all of the components of the Zeeman triplet 
are emitted by a single atom (orbit parallel to the magnetic field). 
It is thus fundamentally at variance with the Bohr theory of radi- 
ation. 

To explain the simple types of Zeeman effect on the Bohr 
theory we must show that the magnetic field can increase (or 
diminish) the energy of the electron in all of its stationary orbits. 

We can deduce the action of the field on any one of the orbits 
by considering the energy increment or decrement contributed by 
the K.M.F. of the increasing field, which manifests itself as 
precession. 

In this manner we calculate the energy levels. If now we excite 
the gas in a di.scliarge tul)e in a magnetic field already established 
(the usual procedure) the electrons are driven from the lower orbit 
to the upper orbits which nvtst precessy eonsi'quently more energy 
or less encrg>" has to lx* applied by the impacting electron coming 
from the cathode than in (he absence of the field. In this case there 
is no K.M.F. due to a magnetic flux, as (he field was in existence 
initially, and we can consider (hat the energy of the precession 
is supplied by the impacting electron. In other words it requires 
more energy (or less energy for opposite precession) to raise an 
el(‘ctron to an outer orbit which mmt precess^ than to one which 
can remain stationary. 

The angular velocity of the I.4irmor precession depends only on 
the field-strength, but the energy change depends upon the orienta- 
tion of the orbit. As we shall see this results fmm the circumstance 
ihat the major part of the energy change is due to the component 
of precession velocity which is parallel to the orbit of the elec- 
tron, for it is this component that supplies the term containing the 
product Vv in which V, the electron velocity, is very large in com- 
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parison to v. If the plane of the orbit is nearly parallel to H the 
component of v parallel to the orbit becomes small: if exactly 
parallel to the field, the orbit rotates about its diameter, but there 
is no change of energy (neglecting a second order effect). 

To make clearer the matter of the altered energies of the outer 
orbits, to which the electron is to be raised in a constant magnetic 
field, devoid of an electromotive force, consider once more the case 
of the circular orbit perpendicular to the field, the atom supposed 
to be in the unexcited or normal state. We have seen that the 
E.M.F. due to the creation of the field, increases (or decreases) 
the electronic velocity, the diameter of the orbit remaining the 
same. We now excite the gas, say by electronic impact in a dis- 
charge tube, and drive the electron to an outer orbit, which we 
will assume to be circular and perpendicular to the field, and to 
have the same diameter as in the absence of the fields this latter con- 
dition being imposed by the theorem that the diameters of pro- 
cessing orbits are not altered. 

But the electron must Ix^ raised to this orbit in a magnetic field, 
and the force exerted by the field on the moving electron will alter 
the diameter of the orbit, unless we compensate the effect by 
giving it a greater (or less) orbital velocity, in other words establish 
a precession, which, as we have seen in this case, is present though 
disguised as rotation of the orbit in its own plane. The increment 
of energy necessary for the precession is supplied by the impact- 
ing electron. 

Stating the thing briefly we can say, that the only orbits whicli 
can exist in a magnetic field of strength // are those calculated 
from normal orbits subjected to the E.M.F. of a field increasing 
from zero to the value H, 

We will now consider the case of inclined orbits, considering 
more fully the Coriolis force, or the inertia resistance of the 
moving electron, which we shall make use of in the calculation 
of the angular velocity of the I^rmor precession. 

This is the force that comes into play when an attempt is made 
to alter the direction of the path of a moving particle. Its direc- 
tion at any instant is perpendicular to the plane passing througli 
the electron, and parallel to its direction of motion and the axi.^ 
of rotation or precession. Its magnitude y-2mvo) sin a in which 
a is the angle between the direction of motion and the axis of ro- 
tation, V the velocity of the particle and <o the angular velocity o^ 
precearion. y is perpendicular to v and w. 

In the case of the orbital electron, this force opposes the effort- 
cC the electric field to rotate the orbit, but the force exerted on tho 
* moying electron by the magnetic field is always opposite and equM 
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to the Coriolis force, consequently the orbit rotates freely, and 
continues to rotate with uniform velocity, after the magnetic field 
has reached its steady state and the electric force has disappeared. 
The processing orbit thus becomes a natural one in a magnetic 
field, but it must be clearly understood that the force exert^ by 
a constant field on the moving electron is always perpendicular 
to its line of flight and hence cannot alter its velocity. 

We must now calculate the angular velocity of the precession 
as we require this for the determination of the energy changes 
produced by the field. 

Larmor gave this c<iuation for the angular velocity 

1 e // 

= — 

2 m c 

in which e is the charge of the electron in electrostatic units, m! its 
mass, and H the field measured in Gauss, and c the velocity of 
light. This expression will be developed presently. It should be 
noted that the angular velocity is independent of the orientation 
of the orbit. If V' is the linear velocity of the electron Ixjfore the 
creation of the field, and R its distance from the axis of the Larmor 
precession, and w the angular 
velocity of the precession, the 
effect of the precession results 
in a centrifugal force mw^/f, 
and a compound centrifugal 
force (Coriolis force) propor- 
tional to the vector product 
[Tw] parallel to the direction 
of this vector, and of magni- 
tude 2m[V(a\. This direction 
is mutually perpendicular to 
the vectors V and w, V being 
the direction in which the electron is moving at a given instant, 
and 07 the direction of the axis alx)ut which the precessional rota- 
tion is taking place. 

The direction of the magnetic force exerted on the electron in 
t wo orbital positions A and B for three different orientations of the 
orbit is shown in Fig. 385. For the left-hand orbit, the force is 
directed towards the centre of the orbit and is equal for positions 
A and B, 

For the middle figure the force at .4 is directed towards the 
centre as before, while at B the force is directed as shown, cutting 
R at some distance above the orbit’s centre. In the right-hand 
flgure the force at A has become very small since the electron at 
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this point is moving nearly parallel to the field, while at B it has 
the same value as before and is directed towards a point on H still 
higher up. 

The centrifugal force moiHi depends upon the distance of the 
electron from the axis of the Larmor precession and consequently 
varies from moment to moment as the electron traverses its orbit 
(except in the case of an orbit perpendicular to the field). 

It is negligible in comparison with the Coriolis force as it de- 
pends upon the square of the small velocity of the precession, while 
the latter depends upon the product of a> with the large orbital 
velocity. The Coriolis force can l)e proved equal to, and opposite 
in direction from, that of the magnetic force exerted upon the 
moving electron, consequently the precession will take place with 
an angular velocity sufficient to make the two forces balance. The 
force exerted by a magnetic field of intensity H upon an electron 
moving with velocity V is 

A'=--(r//] 

the direction of the vector product l)eing perpendicular to both 
V and H, 

Equating the Coriolis force to K gives 

2;«[K«)=^[r//) 

2rmj)=-H 

c 


the angular velocity of the Larmor precession. 

It is important to note that, while the angular velocity of the 
precession is independent of the orientation of the orbit, the energ>' 
acquired (or lost) by the electron depends upon the orientation 
being a maximum when the orbit is perpendicular to the held. 

The Quantum Theory of the Normal Zeeman Effect. — We muHt 
now develop an expression for the energy added to or subtracted 
from the original energy of the electron by the magnetic fiehl, 
required by the Bohr theory for the production of the new fre- 
quencies observed in the Zeeman effect. The original frequency v 
of the radiation is given on Bohr's theory by the expression 

hv^Eo-Ei or 

n h 

in irhkh h is Planck’s constant and E^ and £, the energi^ 
Ueetron in its outer and inner orbit respectively, a quantum of 
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radiation of frequency v being emitted when the electron jumps 
from the outer to the inner orbit, —Eolh and —Ei/h being defined 
t\s the spectral terms in frequencies 8ec.~^ The Zeeman lines of 
altered wave-lengths must originate in the same way, and we must 
show how the magnetic field splits up these spectral terms. These 
new terms correspond to increased or decreased total energies of 
the electrons in their orbits. 

The source of energy is the electric force developed when the 
magnetic field is increasing or decreasing as we have seen. The new 
frequencies 


p+Ap= 


Eo+AEo 

h 


E.+AEi 


h 


( 2 ) 


(in which Ap can \ye iK)sitive or negative) and by subtraction of (1) 

AE AE 

An (the frequency shift) = — ~ — ^ = APo—APi as indicated in 


Fig. 386, Apo and A*', t)eing the Zeeman terms of the outer and inner 
orbits, measured from the level when no magnetic field is present. 



of momentum of the electron in its orbit, or rather the projection 
of this vector on a line parallel to the field. 

We shall consider the electron in this ci\se Jis mo\ing in an ellip- 
tical orbit around the nucleus M (which is at one focus of the 
ellipse) this being the more general case (Fig. 387). The quantum 
vector /, which must take integral values, and which, when 
nmltiplied by hl2ir gives the moment of momentum, is perpendic- 
ular to the orbital plane at M and de^crilxjs the same [..armor pre- 
cession as the orbit, which roUitcs about the line MH parallel to 
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the magnetic field. Let V be the velocity of the electron in its 
orbit. During the creation of the field, the electric force (assumed 
as before to be circular around MH) will start a rotation of the 
electron about Af/f, a motion which we can regard as independent 
of the orbital motion. This rotation would increase the kinetic 
energy of the electron, and its orbit would enlarge, were it not for 
the magnetic force, which balances the increast^d centrifugal force 
due to the superimposed rotation, and the orbital diameter remains 
fixed but the orbit as a whole rotates about MH. The energy of the 
precession comes from the electric field, while the magnetic field 
enables the processional rotation to continue after the electric 
field has disappeared. 

We will now derive an expression for the increase in energy which 
results from the field. I.«et F= orbital velocity, t;= velocity of 
precession, and m' the mass of the electron. The total kinetic 
energy in the field is 

^ kin = ^ cos 4>) ^ +~(i? sin ^ ^ F* + m' Vv cos 


in which v has been resolved into two components v cos and 
V sin parallel and perpendicular respectively to the direction of 
the orbital motion of the electron. 

Now (m72)F* was the original kinetic energy, consequently the 
energy increment is AE=m*Vv cos <l> neglecting the last term wliich 
is small. 

Here again we see that it is the product of the small velocity r 
and the large velocity V that gives the increment in kinetic energy'. 

Now v—(t)R in which « is the angular velocity of the precession 
and R the perpendicular distance of the electron from MH 

.\^E=7n'V(aR cos <I>. 

Now R cos 4>=r cos 6. 


and 


.*.AA^=m'Fcar cos d 


AE=^l^-w cos 6 since ^m'Vr. 
2v 2ir 


The total eneri^ E+^E will l^e a maximum if the electron is 
rotating in the same direction as the precession (cos0»l) and a 
minimum if it rotates in the opposite direction (cos —1) anti 
vector i in direction opposite to that shown in Fig. 387. 

Ndw { cos the projection of I on the direction of the ma^^- 

netic field 
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and m will vary from +lio —I according to the angle the in- 
clination of the orbit, m is called the magnetic quantum number 
and can take only the values (^— 1), {1—2) ••• — (Z— 2), — (Z—1),— Z 
as is shown by experiment. Vectors Z and m are measured in quan- 
tum units A/27r. Writing the equation in quantum numbers gives 

h . y. 0) 

Ai/ = Aj'o - Ai^ I = ^(mo - ?ni) = ^ ^ - m ,) , since CO = H 

Ai' = mi)— mi Lorcntz units. 

The energy which can \ye given to, or abstracted from the elec- 
tron by the electric field produced by the increasing magnetic 
field depends thus upon the inclination of the orbit to the lines of 
magnetic force. It will be a maximum or minimum according as 
the plane of the orbit is i^erpendicular or parallel to the field. In 
the former case the orbit is cut by the maximum number of lines 
of force, and m=/, in the latter no lines cut the orbit and m=0. 

If the orbits were oriented in random directions we should have 
all values of m lietween 0 and Z and the energies added (or sub- 
tracted) of all intermediate values l)etween the maximum and 
minimum mentioned alxive. The magnetic field would then simply 
add a wing on each side of the line, of a width defined by the values 
of the maximum energ>^ contributed by the electric field. To ac- 
count for the sharply defined Zeeman components it is necessary 
to assume that the orbits orient themselves at definite inclinations 
to the field. This is known as space-^iuantization, a brilliant con- 
ception due to Sommerfeld. 

Magnetic Quantum Number and Space-Quantization. — 

To account for the Zeeman effect we must assume that only cer- 
tain values of m, the projection of the vector Z of I'^g. 387 on the 
line MH parallel to the magnetic field are possible. These values 
are determined by the orientation of the orbit, and are integers. 

The orientation of atoms, which have a magnetic moment, in a 
magnetic field has l)een shown experimentally by the method 
originated by Stern and Gerlach, who projected a beam of atoms 
in a high vacuum through a non-homogeneous magnetic field, and 
showed that in certain casea deflections in two opposed directions 
resulted, proving that the magnetic axes of the atoms oriented 
themselves parallel or antiparallel to the magnetic field. The 
number of orientations possible depends upon the value of Z, 

If Z=53 as in the F spectral term seven possible orientations are 
possible, giving m the values 3, 2, 1, 0, -1, -2, -3. 
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The magnetic moment of the circular current equivalent to the 
electron rotating in an orbit of radius r is 


eiv' 2 « ; j 


The mechanical moment is 


or 


miy'r* = I = electron's mass) 


LlfL, 

m 47r 


The elementary quantum of magnetic moment corresponding to 
the elementary mechanical moment A/27r is thus 

^ ^ electromagnetic units. 

This quantity is known as the Bohr magneton and may be de- 
fined as the magnetic moment of an atom with a mechanical 
moment A/27r. 

The ratio of the magnetic to the mechanical moment is --e/2mc 
the negative sign resulting from the electron charge — e, indicating 
that the north pole of the atomic magnet is opposed to the vector 
of the mechanical moment. This ratio of the two momenta mul- 
tiplied by // gives the angular velocity of the Larmor precession 
which as we have seen is 


and this in turn measures the separation of the Zeeman componenl;? 
in the normal effect. In the ciise of the anomalous effect the ratio 
has values different from the one given alK>ve, as we shall se<‘, 
the proportionality factor by which we must multiply e/2mc Ix'ing 
termed As we shall see g has different values for the different 
fi^)ectral terms and may Ixj defined as representing, when mul- 
tiplied by c/2mc, the ratio of the magnetic to the mechanical 
moment of the atom in a particular state of excitation. For the 
normal Zeeman effect 1. 

The Spinning Electron. — Inasmuch as the abnormal Zeeman 
effect is exhibited by the components of doublets, triplets and 
multiplets, we must first coD.sider the type of atom concerned in 
the emission of these radiations and the physical processes in- 
volved. This is a neoessaiy introduction to the study of the action 
of ^ magnetic field on the radiator. 

Chse of the first attempts towards a solution of the problem has 
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already been outlined, namely, the hypothesis that the core of the 
atom had a magnetic moment of its own. This was found to be 
unsatisfactory, and in 1925 Goudsmit and Uhlenbeck introduced 
the idea of the spinning electron, endowing it with rotation in 
addition to mass and charge. Each electron is regarded as rotating 
about its own axis, the rotation giving rise to a magnetic field 
directed along the axis, just as the revolution of the electron in its 
orbit generates a field perpendicular to the orbital plane. The 
electron can thus be regarded as a small magnet which precesses 
in the magnetic field generated by its orbital motion, and we have 
as a result energy changes analogous to those discussed in the 
normal Zeeman effect. On this hypothesis the various types of 
spectra and the abnormal Zeeman effect have been very com- 
pletely accounted for. On the assumption that the moment of 
momentum of the spinning electron = ?.c. one-half of the 

quantum unit which we employed in the case of the orbital mo- 
tion, while its magnetic moment is that of one Bohr magneton. 
The ratio of the magnetic to the mechanical moment is thus twice 
as great in the cjise of the spinning electron as in the case of the 
orbital motion. Our model of the atom now takes the fonn indi- 
cated in B'ig. 389. To the vector I (moment of momentum or 
orbital motion), is to l^e added the vector s, the momentum of 
spin, the resultant j, the total moment of momentum of the atom, 
bc‘ing a quantum vector which can 
take only definite values depending 
upon the quantum values of I and .s 
and their orientation. In the case of 
an atom with a single orbital electron 
/ and s are either parallel or antipar- 
allel as we shall see, and the parallel- 
ogram collapses to a line. The precession of the spinning electron 
causes the vectors / and which are rigidly coupled, to rotate about 
the resultant as indicated by the arrow, Lc. the parallelogram ro- 
tates on j as an axis, and we have an increjise or decrease of the 
energy, according to the direction of the precession as in the case of 
the normal Zeeman effect, the magnetic field due to the orbital mo- 
tion representing the applied field in the case of the Zeeman effect, 
and the electron representing the atom. The direction of preoes- 
sion will reverse when the vector « in Fig. 389 is turned down 
below the horizontal position. The rotation of the vector I about 
i as an axis means simply that the orbit ** processes^* just as it does 
when acted upon by an external field. In producing the Zeeman 
effect we employ a heavy magnet, the field direction remaining 
fixed. In the present case we are dealing with a very light magnet 
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(the orbit of the electron) and it ‘‘precesses'^ as well as the spinning 
electron. Uke the vector I of our old model, j is measured in 
units A/2 t, and can take integral or half integral values only, in- 
cluding 0. We cannot give a physical interpretation of the zero 
value of the orbital moment of momentum except in the case of 
an atom having more than one electron and consider them as 
rotating in opposite directions. Spectroscopic data, however, and 
the new wave-mechanics require that we must admit also the zero 
value for I even when only the rotation of a single electron is in- 
volved in the radiation. We will begin with a specific case, that 
of the sodium atom which consists of a core, the structure of which 
is equivalent to that of an atom of neon, with a single electron in 
rotation about it. 

Assigning to I the values 0, 1, 2, and 3 and corresponding to 
spectral terms S, P, D and F (see page 686) we can construct the 
values of j as shown in the following table : 


SrccTRAL Term 

S 

p 

D 

F 


0 

I 

2 

3 


i 


s a 
>» 1 

T a 

J 


s has the value M i** cases, consequently the vectors I and n 
must be either parallel or antiparallel, otherwise the quantum 
conditions (j values differing by integral numbers) would 
^ A be violated. This will be made clearer presently. This 
J/ table shows us that all of the energy levels of an atom 
j with a single valence electron are double except the S 

; levels which are single. Transitions from the double P 

>1 levels to the lowest S level give the principal scries of 
.. I doublets, of which the D lines form the first pair. Witii 
I a single orbital electron, and a single value of 

J a value of 1=3 we can have only two values of j viz., 

Pio. 300 as shown by Fig. 3f)0 which illustrates the fonna- 

tion of the F term in the table. The transition invohed 
in the formation of the first members of the series of doublet .s of 
sodium are shown in the diagram in the Chapter on Origin of 
plectra. 

In the case of the diffuse series the levels of both spectral tern)^ 
(P and D) are double. In reality the lines are threefold, as otk^ <>f 
the four transitions is forbidden. In the case of atoms with two 
or more orbital electrons, we can generally sum the I and s vector^ 
the sevmtd electrons and form the resultant j as before- 
now have the rotating pamllelogrmn of dS9t as the total, 
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or resultant 8 may now have a value greater than unity. The 
relation between the N number of orbital electrons, the resultant a 
and the type of spectral series is shown in the following table: 


N 

Res. a 

Type op Series 

1 

i 

Doublets 

2 

0,1 
ii } 

Singlets and triplets 

3 

Doublets, quartets 

4 

0,1,2 

Singlets, triplets, quintets 

6 

13 8 

3i 7 

Doublets, quartets, sextets 


The compounding of the resultant I vectors and s vectors for the 
case Z=3, s = 2 is shown in Fig. 391a the resulting values of j 
Ixiing 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. The value 5 
l)eing for the parallel and the value 
1 for antiparallcls. For / = 3 and 
= the resultant fs are shown in 
Fig. 3916 for which (parallel) 

2)^, lyi (antiparallel). With 
an even number of orbital electrons 
wo have integral values of j — with 
an odd number, half integral. This 
means that with given values of I 
and 5, the axes of the spinning elec- 
trons orient themselves so as to give 
resultant j values differing by inte- 
gers. 

Magnetic Levels in the Anomalous 
Zeeman Effect. — We will now con- 
sider what happens when we apply 
an external magnetic field to an 
atom of this type. 

We now have the I^rannor preces- 
sion (about the direction of the 
magnetic field) of the resultant 
vector j of the last section, the an- 
gular velocity, however, being in 
general much less than that of the 
inner precession which gives rise to 
the doublets, triplets, etc. The di- 
rection of j is “space quantized” in 
the magnetic field in the same manner as was the plane of the 
orbit in the case first oonsidered and the energy given to, or 
atracted from, the 83 r 8 tem is measured by the projection “m” of j 
the direction of H, the magnetic field. 
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As we have seen in the section treating of the ratio of the mag- 
netic to the mechanical momentum vectors (page 688) it is this 
quantity which defines the angular velocity of the Larmor preces- 
sion which in turn defines the energy changes and separation of 
the Zeeman energy levels. 

We require then the ratio of the total resultant magnetic mo- 
ment M (expressed in Bohr magnetons) to the total resultant 
mechanical moment j (expressed in multiples of /i/27r). This ratio 
is g==M I j. In Fig. 392 I the mechanical moment of the orbital 
motion and s the mechanical moment of the spin- 
ning electron give the resultant j. We require now 
the magnetic moment which will l^e the sum of 
the components along the direction of j of the 
magnetic momenta of the orbital motion and spin- 
ning electron. The components perpendicular to j 
are without efifect since their direction changes 
rapidly owing to the inner precession of I and s 
about j. 

The magnetic moment of the orbital motion is / 
Bohr magnetons, cons(‘C|uently I of Fig. 392 repre- 
sents also the magnetic moment V. The ratio of 
the magnetic moment of the spinning electron to 
its mechanical is, however, double the ratio for the 

Fio. 392 orbital motion as we have seen, consequently the 
mechanical vector s must l)e doubled as shown in 
Fig. 392 to give the magnetic vector .s'. The resultant magnetic 
moment is / and its projection AB on the direction j is the sum 
of the components along j which we require. 

ABUJA’S cos 

The ratio 

J J 

Now P = + 7 * — 2js cos sj 

2j8 cos sj = — P 

SCOSJy* 4-: 

.M 2j 

"j J 

» tlifa quantity which has been termed g determines the separation 
of the magnetic levels in the spectral terms. 
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It has been found however that a quantum refinement of this 
formula must be applied, writing for s*, j* and 

«(«+!), yO’+l) and ^(Z+1) 


so that we have finally 


(7 = 1+ 


^Cs-+i)+ia+i)-K?+i) 

2i0‘+l) 


This is identical with Land6’s formula which was deduced empiri- 
cally. 

We may regard the coupling of the vectors / and s as analogous 
to the space-quantization t)f the electron orbit in a magnetic field. 
In the present case the electron, itself a spinning magnet, by its 
orbital rotation may l)e regarded as forming another magnet of 
almost infinitesimal mass. Tlie axis of the orbit and the spin 
axis may therefore adjust themselves at (juantized angles, which 
n'lnain fixed, except when a transition from one energy level to 
another occurs. Precession occurs between the spinning electron 
and the field which it creates by its rotation, but the field precesses 
also, in other words, both fi(‘lds prece.ss about j as an axis, the di- 
rection of j in space remaining fixed. The only difference between 
this ctuse and that of a Larmor prece.ssion in tlie field of a material 
magnet where the field direction remains fixed owing to the great 
mass of the magnet, is that in (he pre.sent instance both magnets 
have the same mass constHjuently both precess about a common 
axis y. Since the frec[uency of the precession of I and .s about j is 
enormously smaller than the orbital frequency, (his means that 
the electron travels along a path having a wave fonn. 

We resolve the magnetic momenta of the orbital motion and 
(‘lectron spin into components parallel and [X'rix'ndicular to j. 
The integrated effect of the latter is zero, since both point towards, 
and rotate rapidly around, j. 

The total imignetic moment of the atom is thus seen to be the 
sum of the projections of I and 2s on they direction. 

This gives us the g formula. 

The quantum refinement above referred to is justified by the 
modern wave-mechanics, w+ich substitutes a wave-system for the 
orbital electron, and the necessity for applying it means simply 
that the mechanical model which we have employed (spinning 
electron in orbital motion) cannot l>e made to give an exact 
‘Solution of the problem without this refinement. 

We will now apply this formula to a specific case, the anomalous 
effect shown by the D lines of sodium. As we have seen these lines 
result from transitions from the double P level (Vj, ^P\) to the 
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single S level, as shown at left of Fig. 393. For the upper level 
I— 1 and or ^ and since «= 

In the magnetic field the S and P levels are split up into mag- 
netic levels, the separation of which in terms of the normal Zeeman 


distance can be found 
For the iSj level we 



the g formula, 
ve i=0, and j 



393 


= substitution of 
which in the g for- 
mula gives us 
(7 = 2., i.e. the mag- 
netic separation of 
the S levels is two 
Lorentz units. 

For the 
level we have /=1, 
j=y2 the 
g formula giving 
g = % or a separa- 
tion of % that of 
the normal Zee- 
man separation 
(Lorentz unit) 
while for the 
level «= j 2 

and i= 1, the g 


formula giving % as the separation between any pair of the four 
magnetic levels into which the *P| level splits. The transitions 
are given in Fig. 393. (Distance l)etween levels incorrectly drawn.) 

Solid and dotted lines representing components polarized per- 
pendicular and parallel to the magnetic field respectively. Only 
transitions for which m changes by 0 or =*= 1 are allowable. 

It is obvious that the lengths of the lines for the six possil)le 
transitions in the case of are all different and we have therefore 
a separation of the line into six components. It will berememberni 
that in the diagram for the normal effect, though we had a nuinbiM* 


of magnetic levels as in the present case, there were numerous 
eoinddences in the length of the lines representing allowable* 
transitions, owing to the equality in the separation of the compo- 


nents of the upper and lower level. 

The Paechen-Back Effect — It was observed by Paschen anel 
Back in 1912 that as the strength of the magnetic field was in- 
creased in the case of doublets and triplets, the components of ont^ 
-line, instead of encroaching upon the territory occupied by th(‘ 
^eempbnents of the other line, acted as thou^ repulsive forces 
eadsted between the components of the two liniM. Passage of one 
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line through another never occurred, or only veiy imperfectly, as 
unsymmetrical diffusion or widening of the components occurred 
l)efore they reached* the points occupied by their neighbors. With 
further increase of field the complicated group is transformed 
finally into a simple Zeeman triplet, symmetrical about the centre 
of gravity of the original doublet or triplet. The field strength re- 
quired for this transition depends upon the separation of the com- 
ponents of the doublet or triplet. It was first studied in the case 
of the lithium doublet, the components of which are much closer 
than the D lines of sodium and also in the case of the close oxygen 
triplet 3947.44, 3947.62 and 3947.73. 

Similar effects were also observed by Wood and Kimura * in the 
case of the close multiplets in the iodine spectrum which they dis- 
covered with an echelon in 1915. They found that many lines, 
previously regarded as single, consisted of groups of from three to 
six lines, giving in weak fields very complicated patterns, which, as 
the field strength was increased, fused to normal triplets. The 
interpretation is, however, somewhat different in this case. 

Theory of the Paschen-Back Effect. — In the treatment of the 
anomalous Zeeman effect the components of the magnetic moment 
of the orbital motion and the electron spin perpendicular to the 
direction of j were considered as neutndizing when averaged for a 
complete period, in so far as any external action is concerned. 
This is true only when the frequency of precession of I and « 
around j is large in comparison to the Larmor precession. 

Larmor Precession of the Orbit in Strong Fields. — In weak 
fields the coupling between I and s is stronger than the coupling 
between the external field and the magnetic vectors of the orbit 
and the electron spin, and the vector j processes in the external 
held, I and s rotating about it at the same time at a fixed angle: the 
projection m of the vector j upon the field direction remains con- 
stant during this rotation. 

As the field increases in strength this is no longer the case, for 
it begins to act upon the magnetic vectors of orbit and spin sepa- 
rately, and the parallelogram of Fig. 389 l^ecomes distort^, finally 
ceasing to exist altogether, the two vectors I and s preceasing in the 
field quite independently of each other. 

The spinning electron now orients itself so that its magnetic 
‘‘ixis is parallel or antiparallel to the field and the precession of its 
‘ixis takes place independently of, and with twice the frequency of 
precession of the orbit, I and s no longer uniting to a r^ultant 
projection of which on H, the field direction, thus becoming 
equal to its actual value* This means that the Larmor precession 

* ^f^rophyttioal Journal, jdvt 181 » 1917. 
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of the orbit will take place in the magnetic held with space-quan- 
tization, as in the case treated for the normal Zeeman effect. 

The increment of magnetic energy now consists of the sum of 
two parts, that of the orbital motion and that of the spinning 
electron. 

This very brief statement of the theory of the Paschen-Back effect 
is intended merely to give the reader a general idea of the line of 
attack which has been made upon this extremely complicated phe- 
nomenon. 

The complete treatment, covering the transition stage between 
weak and very strong fields, in which the complex pattern is 
gradually, by the fusion or disappearance of lines, ironing itself 
out into the simple Ix)rentz triplet, is beyond the scope of this 
book. 

The Faraday Effect: Magnetic Rotation of ffie Plane of Po- 
larization. — The discovery was made by Faraday that a trans- 
parent isotropic medium, when placed in a powerful magnetic 
field, acquires the property of rotating the plane of polarization, 
when the light traverses the medium in the direction of the lines of 
magnetic force. The phenomenon differs, however, from natural 
rotation, in that the direction in which the plane of the vibration 
turns depends upon whether the light rays are passing through the 
medium from the north pole of the magnet towards the south, or in 
the reverse direction. The rotation is therefore doubled if the light 
is reflected back through the medium, instead of being annihilated 
as tn the case of quartz and other active substances. The effect is 
most pronounced with media having a high refractive index, such 
as bisulphide of carlnm or dense flint glass. With a powerful 
Ruhmkorff magnet, the poles and cores of which are bored out to 
allow of the passage of light rays along the lines of force, the rota- 
tion can be easily observed with a thick piece of ordinary phuo 
glass. Sun or arc light is passed through a Nicol prism, the hollow 
magnet cores, and the glass block between the poles. A second 
Nieol is placed in such a position as to extinguish the emergent 
beam. On throwing the current into the magnet, the field imme- 
diately becomes brilliantly illuminated, and by turning the analys- 
ing Nicol until darkness is again produced the amount and direction 
q( tibe^rotation can be determined. 

Owing to the rotatoiy dispersion this position will vary with 
the eahr, and the field will appear blue, puit^e and red in 8uccc^^- 
liofi, as will be readily undeitftood fixnn Fig. 304, in which the 



dotted arrow represents the original direction of the vibration, and 
the arrows the rotated red, green and blue vibrations. The analyz- 
ing Nicol in its original position is indicated by N. The rotation in 
this case is clockwise, and all of the colors are transmitted With 
more or less freedom, conse- 
quently the field appears nearly 
white. On turning the Nicol in 
the same direction it will extin- 
guish the red first, leaving an 
outstanding color of a bluish 
green; the green goes next, leav- 
ing a purple field made up of the 
transmitted red and blue, and 
finally the blue disappears, leaving the field orange-red. If we 
examine the light through a spectroscope, iis we turn the Nicol, 
we shall see a dark band enter the spectrum on the red side and 
leave it on the violet side. 

Explanatioii of the Magnetic Rotation. — The explanation of 
the natural rotation in active substances which Fresnel gave, was 
that the plane vibration was decomposed into two oppositely 
polarized circular vibrations, which were propagated with different 
velocities. The same explanation will do for the magnetic rotation, 
provided that it can be shown that the refractive index of a medium 
in a magnetic field for circularly ixdarized light de|>ends upon the 
direction of revolution. The matter was attacked experimentally 
by Righi and Becquerel indei)endently, and l)oth investigators 
found that the interference fringes, formed by two streams of 
circularly polarized light, one of which had traversed a block of 
glass placed between the poles of a nijignet, were displaced when the 
magnetic field was formed. The direction of the displacement de- 
pended on whether right- or left-handed circular light >vas used, 
which showed that the effect of the field was to increase the refrac- 
tive index for one type of vibmtion and diminish it for the other. 
It remained only to show that the actual <lecom position of the 
plane vibrations into circular ones actually occurred by some 
experiment analogous to the one which Fresnel made with his 
battery of quartz prisms built of right- and left-handed crystals in 
alternation. 

Resolution into Circular Components. — The experimental reso- 
lution of the light into its two circular components in the Faraday 
effect is a much more difficult problem than the one which con- 
fronted Fresnel^ sinoe we do not liave at our disposal two liquids of 
the same index of refraction and of opposite magnetic rotation, 
with which hollow prisms might be filled, in the manner adopted 
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by Fleischl in the case of natural rotation. The problem has, 
however, been attacked and solved in a very beautiful manner by 
Brace.^ 

It will be remembered that in FresnePs arrangement of right- and 
left-handed quartz prisms, the clockwise circular component which 
travelled at the higher velocity in one prism, travelled at the slower 
velocity in the following prism. The very ingenious idea occurred 
to Brace to reverse the direction of revolution of the circular vibra- 
tions at the boundary surface between the two prisms, which can 
be done with a half-wave plate of mica. By this artifice the same 
thing is accomplished as by employing prisms of dextro- and laevo- 
rotatory media in succession. A double prism of extra dense flint 
glass was employed with a half-wave plate cemented between the 
two components. The experimental difficulties were, however, 
found to be too great and no conclusive results were obtained. It 
subsequently occurred to Brace to make use of reflection instead 
of refraction, and look for evidences of a division of the ray into 
two circularly polarized rays. This at first sight seems to antag- 
onize the law of reflection, but it must be remembered that the 
law of equality between the angles of incidence and reflection is 
baaed upon the fact that the velocity is the same before and after 
reflection. If we apply the Huygens construction for reflection to a 
case in which the velocity is less after reflection than before, we 
shall find that the angle of reflection is less than the angle of inci- 
dence. Suppose now that our two circular components in the mag- 
netized medium encounter a reflecting surface which reverses the 
direction of revolution of each. The fast 
component now becomes the slow, and vice 
versa, and we have a division of the ray. 

The experiment in its final form made 
use of multiple reflections. A rectangular 
block of glass was made by cementing two 
right-angled prisms (n= 1.903) together, 
with a half-wave plate of mica between 
them to reverse the direction of the cir- 
cular vibrations (Fig. 395). The incident 
lig;ht enters the prism normally through a 
small auxiliary prism A, traverses the X/2 
plate, which turns its plane of polarization 
through 90®. The light is travelling perpen- 
dicular to the lines of force, consequently the magnetic field does not 
affect it. As soon, however, as it suffers total reflection, it travels 
a|<Mig the lines of force, and is consequendy broken up into circular 
i WM. Ann., xxfi, 67C, 1380; PkU. Mog. (6), i, ^ 1901. 
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components, one of which travels faster, the other slower, than the 
original disturbance before reflection. A division therefore results, 
and we have two reflected rays. The light travelled around the 
prism five times, undergoing twenty internal reflections, and 
emerged through a second auxiliary prism B at the top of the block. 
The source was a vertical slit powerfully illuminated with an oxy- 
hydrogen flame fed with sodium. On turning on the magnetic 
field the image in the telescope wjis seen distinctly doubled, and on 
examination with a Nicol prism the two lines were found to be 
nearly plane-polarized, due to polarization complications resulting 
from the total reflection and the X/2 plate, which are fully explained 
in the original paper. 

The velocity of right- and left-handed circularly polarized light 
in a magnetized medium wjis measureii by Mills * by means of a 
Michelson interferometer. By means of a Brevais double plate, 
one-half of the field was illuminated with right- the other half with 
left-handed circularly polarized light, the fringes crossing the field 
in a direction perpendicular to the dividing line between the two 
halves of the plate. On exciting the magnet the fringes on one side 
moved up, while those on the other side moved down. The acceler- 
ated ray was found to be the one in which the direction of the cir- 
cular vibration was the same as that of the current in the magnet. 

Relation between the Field Strength and Rotation. — The 
angular rotation increases in general in proportion to the strength 
of the field, but this nile is not strictly followed, the most marked 
exceptions being shown by iron, nickel and cobalt. In the case of 
iron the relation between the field strength // and the rotation B is 
shown in the following table. If the rotation were proportional to 
the figures of the last column would be approximately the same: 


I! 

6 

10*5 

H 

4420 

1.72" 

39 

8060 

3.47" 

43 

14100 

4.41" 

31 

18500 

4.46" 

24 

30100 

4.36" 

14 


If instead of H w’o take the magnetization ^ we shall find that the 
rotation is proportional to this quantity. In the case of iron the 
magnetization increases with the field strength, but not at the same 
rate, finally becoming saturated,” beyond which point a further 
increase of field produces no increase in the magnetization. The 
rotation also attains a maximum value at the same point. 

Direction of ttie Magnetic Rotation. — Shortly after the dis- 
covery of the magnetic rotation of the plane of polarisation by 
‘ Ph)n. IU9,, February. 1904. 
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Faraday, E. Becquerel observed that the addition of salts of 
iron to water diminished the rotatory power which it acquired in a 
magnetic field, an experiment which Verdet interpreted as proving 
that the iron salts possessed a rotatory power of opposite sense 
from that exhibited by the diamagnetic substances investigated 
by Faraday. The latter he called ** positive rotation (t.c. in the 
same direction as that of the current producing the field), as dis- 
tinguished from the “negative** rotation shown by paramagnetic 
substances, but it was presently found that titanium tetrachloride, 
though diamagnetic, exhibited a “negative** rotation, a circum- 
stance which caused Verdet to come to the conclusion that the 
magnetic properties of the material had nothing to do with its 
rotatory power. The negative rotation is now called “the para- 
magnetic rotation,*’ and it will be more fully discussed towards 
the end of the chapter. 

H. Becquerel showed however that there was a relation between 
the two properties, the rotatory power depending on the refrac- 
tive index and another function which varied with the specific 
magnetism of the material. He attributed the negative rotation 
to the production of an internal magnetic field of opposite direc- 
tion to that of the external field. At this period (1876) little or 
nothing was known about the origin of magnetic phenomena. In 
1884 Kundt discovered that very thin films of iron gave enormous 
rotations when placed in a strong magnetic field, a film the thick- 
ness of which was only one-third of the wave-length of light giving 
a rotation of the polarization plane of over 4®. An iron plate of 
1 mm. thickness, if it were possible to get any light through it 
would give, under similar conditions a rotation of 66 complete 
revolutions while a quartz plate of equal thickness gives a rotation 
of only 20®. The direction of rotation was found to be positive, 
i,e, metallic iron behaves like the diamagnetic substances. 

Time Required for the Faraday Effect. — Bichat and Blondlot 
found that if a Leyden jar was discharged through a helix of in- 
sulated wire surrounding a tube filled with carbon bisulphide, the 
plane of f>olarization was found to turn with each impulsive rush 
of the oscillatory discharge, being waved to-and-fro at the rate of 
some 70,000 times per second. 

To find out whether any time was required for the development 
of the effect, they illuminated the upper portion of a slit with the 
light of the spark and the lower portion with the light restored by 
the C8i tube, and examined it in a revolving mirror. The illumi- 
nated slit was seen spread out into a serrated band, but no dis- 
eootmuity was found between the two illuminated halves, show- 
ing the effect is practically instantaneous. 
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Abraham and Lemoine ‘ making use of the method which 
they employed in the study of the Kerr effect (descnbed in the 
Chapter on Electro-Optics) in which damped oscillations of 
very high frequency from a condenser are used both for the for- 
mation of the source of light (spark) and for the excitation of 
the magnetizing solenoid, found that the time which elapsed be- 
tween the creation of the field and the rotary effect was less than 
10“* sec. 

More recent investigations by Beams and Allison * have shown 
a slight time retardation which varies with the nature of the fluid 
used (in comparison with C82) varying from 1 to 10X10“® sec., 
an interval of the order of time required for one complete revolu- 
tion of the Larmor precession. Their results indicate that at least 
one Larmor revolution must occur l^efoit* the magnetic rotation is 
observable. 

The Kerr Magneto-Optic Effect. — The inqx^rtant discovery 
was made by Kerr * that plane-pohirized light becomes elliptically 
polarized when reflected from the polished pole of an electro- 
magnet. The incident light must Ik‘ pr)larized either in, or perpen- 
dicular to, the plane of incidence, otherwise elliptical polarization 
results from the metallic reflection. On setting a Xicol prism in 
such a position as to completely extinguish the ri'flected light, and 
exciting the magnet, the light instantly reappeart'd, and could 
not be extinguished by further rotation of the Nicol, except by 
the introduction of a quarter-wave plate. The ellipticity is not 
very great, and we can regard the effect as a rotation of the plane 
of polarization. Employing normal incidence he found however, 
that in this case also elliptical polarization was produced and com- 
plete extinction by the analyzing Nicol could l)e secured only by 
the introduction of a quarter-wave plate. This means that the 
nuignetic field introduces a component p<*rpendicular to the orig- 
inal electric vector of the incident light, the so-ctdled Kerr com- 
ponent. 

Intimately connected with the Kerr effect is the rotation of the 
plane of polarization by thin films of injn in a imignetic field, which 
has been alluded to previously, a small trace of elliptictU polariza- 
tion being present in this case also. 

This rotation by the iron films is to he referred to the unequal 
velocity of the two circular components into which the incident 
plane vibration is resolved. One of these is more powerfully ab- 
sorbed than the other (compare with the unequal absorption by 

J Abraham and Lemoine. Compira Rrndus, t 30 , 499, 1900. 

* Phy$. $0, 161; 66. 1927. 

’ PhU. itfocp.. May, 1677 and March. 1888. 
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tourmaline of the plane-polarized components) and this gives rise 
to the ellipticity. The theoretical treatment is very involved, and 
there is no very satisfactory interpretation of the phenomenon 
based on electron theory up to the present time. For a very com- 
plete treatment see Muller-Pouillet's Lehrbuch der Physik, Vol. II, 
Part 2 (1929). 

It is worthy of comment that the sign of the rotation is negative 
in the case of the Kerr effect at normal incidence, and positive in 
the case of the transmission of light through an iron him. This 
shows that the Kerr phenomenon is not a simple rotation due to 
a slight penetration of the light into the steel in the act of re- 
flection. 

Theories of Magnetic Rotation. — Drude, in his Lehrbuch der 
Optik developed two theories of magnetic rotation, the first (his 
own) based on the hypothesis of molecular currents as conceived 
by Ampere and Weber to explain magnetism and diamagnetism. 
The creation of the magnetic field was supposed to set up a cur- 
rent (electron whirl) within the molecule, and the periodic electric 
forces of the light-waves caused periodic displacements of the 
centre of rotation, or in other words, waved the magnetic field of 
the molecular current to and fro. The introduction of expressions 
for this motion into the equation representing light propagation 
aoeounted for magnetic rotation of the plane of polarization, but 
called for a rotation of opposite direction on opposite sides of an 
absorption band; in other words an anomalous rotatory dispersion, 
represented by a curve similar in form to the curve of anomalous 
dispersion shown by absorbing media. Very few cases of such a 
rotation have been found, and these have been explained on a 
different hypothesis. The hypothesis of molecular currents was 
on this accoimt abandoned. The second theory, due to Voigt was 
based on the Hall effect. 

An electric current or a moving electron is subjected in a mag- 
netic field to a deflecting force which is at right angles to the direc- 
tion of the current and the lines of force. In a magnetic field, then, 
an electron which is thrown into vibration by light-waves v^ill 
experience a force which will be proportional to the velocity with 
wUch it is moving, and by introducing an expression representing 
this force into the equations for wave-propagation a formula was 
daived which called for rotations of very large value and similar 
sign on opposite edges of an absorption band. 

We will now consider some experimental observations in agree- 
ment with the predictions of the second theoiy. 

JUbcadic Rc^tion ci Absorbing Gases and Vqmrs. — The ex- 
peiteents of Macaluso and Cortoo showed that the vapor of 
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sodium in a magnetic field produced large rotations of similar 
sign for wave-lengths immediately adjacent to the D lines. 

A small sodium flame, placed between the poles of an electro- 
magnet, was traversed by a l)eam of polarized white light, in the 
direction of the lines of magnetic force. A Nicol prism was to 
oriented as to extinguish completely the light when the current 
was not traversing the coils. On forming the magnetic field a 
brilliant yellow light was found to l)e transmitted by the Nicol, 
which the spectroscope showed to consist of narrow bands sym- 
metrically placed on each side of the D lines. By turning the Nicol 
first in one direction and then in the other it was easy to see that 
the rotation was of the same sign on opposite sides of the band. 

With a view of testing the magneto-rotation dispersion formula, 
developed from theoretical considerations by Voigt (to be dis- 
cussed presently) over a wider range of wave-lengths than was 
possible with a sodium flame, the experiment of Macaluso and Cor- 
bino was carried out on a larger scale by the author with the vapor 
of metallic sodium in a steel tulxj.^ As the phenomena exhibited 
by the vapor are extremely lx?autiful, and very easily shown, the 
apparatus in its final form will lx? descrilxd in detail. 

A piece of thin, seamless steel tubing (bicycle tubing) of such 
diameter as to permit of its l)eing slipped ejusily through the hollow * 



cores of the electromagnet is procured. short piece of small 
brass tubing is brazed into one end, through which the tube is ex- 
hausted. The ends are closed with small pieces of plate glass ce- 
mented with sealing wax. The arrangement of the apparatus is 
shown in Fig. 396. A piece of sodium the size of a walnut is rolled 
out into a cylinder lx>tween two lx)ards and inserted into the tube 
just before the second end-plate is cemented on. The tube is at 
once placed in position in the magnet and exhausted. If a piston 
pump is used for the exhaustion, a glass topcock should be put 
l^etween the pump and the tube to prevent back leakage of air. 
^ are must be taken to have the lump of sodium midway between 
^ he poles of the magnet. The steel tube is now heated by means of 

^ Phu. Mao., Oct.. 1006; July. 1007. 
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a Bunsen burner, and the pump worked to remove the hydrogen 
liberated from the sodium, after which the burner is removed and 
the tube allowed to cool. 

Light from a heliostat, or an arc lamp, is now passed in succession 
through a Nicol prism, the steel tube, a second Nicol, and then con- 
centrated on the slit of a spectroscope. If the instniment has a 
large dispersion (a 14-foot concave grating was used in the present 
case) all of the phenomena now to be descril^cd can be seen. 

The Nicols are set for complete extinction and a small flame 
placed beneath the tube. As soon as the vapor begins to form, two 
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very bright lines will appear in the position of the D lines the mo- 
ment the magnet is excited. These lines represent the constitu- 
ents of the white light, which are rotated through 90® by the vapor 
and passed by the analyzing Nicol. The lines are in reality double*, 
though their duplicity cannot be made out when they first appear. 
As the density of the vapor increases the components separate, 
four lines being distinctly visible. The lines continue to separate, 
and pnesently a second pair appears between them for which the 
rotation is IWO®, the dark i^ons between representing rotations 
of 180®. 

* In the former the two inner 90® lines are beginning to fuse to- 
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gather, the centre being partially dark, however; in the latter the 
fusion is complete and the centre of the system of lines is bright. 
With a further increase in the vapor density the outer lines (90°j 
separate still further, and widen out into broad flares of light, other 
lines appearing between them corresponding to larger rotations, the 
^tem resembling a set of diffraction fringes, as shown in Fig. 397, 
which is from a photograph made with a large plane grating and a 
lens of 3 metres focal length. These bright lines represent rotations 
of 270®, 450®, 630®, etc., and by measuring their positions with an 
^e-piece micrometer, the wave-lengths corresponding to these 
rotations were determined. The centre of the system, as we may 
designate a point midway between Dx and D 2 , becomes bright and 
dark in succession, as many as eight complete alterations having 
been observed in some instances. This corresponds to a rotation 
of 1440®. If the burner is removed the changes take place veiy 
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Mplcfly, the centre ^'winking'' bright and dark almost as rapidly 
one can count. 

The results obtained from measurements of the photograpl^^ 
are diown in the form of a curve in Fig. 398. 

With vapor of considerable density the rotation is measured in a 
different manner. The Nicols are set in a parallel position, and the 
entire spectrum appears with the exception of the broad absorpt ion 
ba^ at the D lines. On each side of this absorption band a dark 
9(r rotation band appears. As we turn the Nicol these dark bands 
move, the one up, the other down the spectrum. By noting thrir 
imltlDns we determine the values of X corresponding to the rotn- 
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tion of the Nicol in degrees measured from the position of 
extinction. 

A series of photographic records obtained in this manner is 
shown in Fig. 399, which, taken collectively, exhibit the general 
form of the rotatory dispersion curve. 

Owing to the great density of the vapor it was found that Di 
and Di could be considered as forming a single absorption band, 
and X,„ in Voigt’s formula was given an intermediate value 5893. 
For a particular density and length of vapor column, the con- 
stant B was found from a single observation of 5. The observed 
and calculated values are given in the following table: 

Value op Constant /i = 135,600 


X 

d (OlIH ) 

d (Cal.) 

59S0 

5" 

4".47 

5950 

10" 

10".4 

59:^3 

2(r 

2.3".2 

5923 

40" 

38" 

5917 


58".9 

5912.5 

90" 

89".2 

5874 

90" 

93". 1 

5H69 

43" 

43" 

5S64 

40" 

40".6 

5852 

20" 

20".2 

5833 

10" 

9".2 
e:o o 


This table shows that with very dense vapor the rotatory disper- 
sion is well represented by a single term fonnula, the observations 
Ixjing limited to a region not very near D\ or D^. 

There is also rotation at many of the absorption lines of the 
hand spectnim. This phenomenon will be discussed presently. 
"Ihe complete rotation spectrum is shown in the color^ frontis- 
piece, Fig. 5. 

Ladenburg’s Method of Determining Magnetic Rotation. — 

T he rotation can l)e veiy^ jiccurately determined for tifx> definite 
wave-lengths, one to the right, the other to the left of the al)sorp- 
tion line, by employing a Savart plate (see Chapter on Polariza- 
tion) between the polarizing Nicol and the gas-filled tube which 
^^nows interference fringes when the source is viewed through the 
joialyzing Nicol. This method wivs originated by Ladenburg.^ 
The fringes disappear when the |K)larizer is turned to a certain 

tting, and reappear with a shift of half of a fringe width, with 
‘‘ further slight rotation of the polarizer. If the polarizer is turned 

^ Uh. tier Sa, S49, 1912. 
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a degree or two from the zero position, so that fringes appear, 
and the magnet is then excited, the fringes disappear for two values 
of X to the right and left of the absorption line, where the magnetic 
rotation has an opposite direction, but the same magnitude as the 
initial rotation of the polarizer from the zero position. In the 
region between these points and the absorption line, where the 
rotation is still greater, the fringes appear with the shift of a half 
fringe width alluded to above. This method, like the ‘‘Hacken- 
Methode” described in the Chapter on Dispersion Theory, enables 
us to obtain only two values for each observation, or photograph, 
but is more accurate than measuring the curved fringes obtained 
with the double prism of II and L quartz, described below. 

Magnetic Rotation within an Absorption Band: Experiments of 
Zeeman. — It was established theoretically by Voigt ‘ that, in 
the case of an absorption line separated into a magnetic doublet, 
by the Zeeman effect the rotation of the plane of polarization was 
positive for all periods lying out.sidc of the components of the 
doublet and negative for all periods l)etween the components, the 
light traversing the medium in the direction of the lines of force. 

This was verified by Zeeman,- who made use of a method similar 
to the one which had been previously employed by Voigt in 
demonstrating magnetic double refraction. 

The light of an arc lamp, after passage through a Nicol, was 
focussed upon the slit of a grating .spectrometer, in front of the slit 
of which was placed a Fresnel bi-quartz prism, similar to the ono 
employed by Macalus and (^obrino for the study of the rotation 
at the Z> lines. 

This prism consists of two op|)osed we<lges of right- and left- 
handed quartz through which plane-polarized light is passed in a 
direction parallel to the optic axes of the two wedges. The central 
ray A, traversing equal thicknesses emerges with the direction of 
polarization unchanged, for the rotation cflfccted by one prism is 
unwound by the second. Kays to the right and left of Ai such as 
^ are rotated more by one prism than the other and const - 
quently emerge with their |K>larization direction rotated wiili 
respect to the middle ray by amounts proportional to their dis- 
tances from A. 

The Fresnel double-prism is placed as close as possible to the 
slit of the spectroscope, or an image of it is projected on the slit 
in the ease of short focus instruments, and polarized light from an 
arc lamp passed through it. A second Nicol is mounted between 
tibe slit and the grating, which cuts off the vibrations which hav^' 

^ FM. Am., er. 350. 1800. 

fine. Amderdam And., Jme, 1902. 
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been rotated into its plane of extinction by the quartz wedges, 
and the spectrum is traversed by a number of horizontal dark 
bands, corresponding to point-s on the slit at which the light is 
polarized in such a plane as to be stopped by the second Nicol. Be- 
tween the first Nicol and the spectrometer the absorbing fiame 
of sodium was mounted in a magnetic field, any rotation produced 



Fig. 400 


by it adding itself to that produced by the quartz wedges. A rota- 
tion imprest upon any wave-length by the flame thus caused a 
vertical deviation of the dark band at the corresponding point 
of the spectrum, a sliift equal to the width of a complete fringe 
corresponding to a rotation of 180°, 

With a field of 15,000 c.g.s. units the dark absorption line was 
distinctly resolved into a doublet, and on increasing the amount of 
sodium in the flame the dark bands outside of the components 




curved upwards, while the tmrtion of the band between thein slid 
down in the opposite direction, as shown in Fig. 400, in which the 
appearances of the bands for different densities of the absorbing 
flame are shown. Photographs of the phcnontenon are reproduced 
in Fig. 401. 

Increasing the strength of the field caused the portion of the band 
i>etween the components of the Zeeman doublet to move l^k 
towards its original position, which was in agreement with Voigt’s 
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prediction that the negative rotation within the band decreased 
with increasing field strength. This is, of course, true only with 
fairly strong fields; in other words, for a given density of vapor, 
the negative rotation between the components reaches a maximum 
for a given strength of the magnetic field, after which it decreases 
with a further increase of the magnetization. No such maximum 
is found for the positive rotation outside of the components. 
The explanation of these effects will now be given. 

Relation between the Faraday and Zeeman Effect. — The rela- 
tion between the Faraday and Zeeman effect was pointed out by 
Lannor in his book Aether and Matter. We can express his con- 
clusions in very simple language as follows: Assume that right- 
handed circularly polarized vibrations of frequency W are passing 
through an unmagnetized medium, and are reduced in velocity 
by the reaction of the atoms on the light-waves by a certain 
amount corresponding to the refractive index of the medium. 
The medium is now magnetized and the electron configuration in 
each atom rotates with a frequency a> (Lannor precession), say 
in the same direction as the circular light vibrations. If now we 
increase the frequency of the light to W+od the refractive index 
will be the same as before, for we have increased the angular 
velocity of rotation of the light (Lc. its frequency) by an amount 
sufficient to compensate for the Larmor rotation of the electron 
configuration, and the circular vibrations will have practiwilly 
the same phase relation with respect to the electron configuration 
as before. If the light is rotating in a direction opposite to that 
of the Lannor precession, we must reduce its frequency to IF~w 
to secure the same result. This meiins that the dispersion curves 
for rights and left-handed circular light for a magnetized medium 

are displaced laterally with re- 
spect to the curve for the unmag- 
netized medium, but arc identical 
U) it in fonn, the two frequencies 
W +w and W having the same 
refractive index as the original 
frequency W in the unmagnetized 
medium. 

The index for circular light ol 
frequency W will be different ac- 
cording as it is right- or left- 
handed as shown by the tw«> 
points at which the dotted line cuts the two dispersion curves 
(Fig. 402). This is all that is necessary to account for the rotation) 
plane of polarization, for the incident plane^polarized vibra- 
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tion can be regarded as the resultant of two oppositely polarized 
circular vibrations, and these are propagated with different veloci- 
ties, which as we have seen corresponds to a rotation of their 
resultant. Larmor gives the following deduction of BecquerePs 
formula for the rotation. The velocity of propagation of circular 
light of period 27r/w in a magnetic field H will be F=fc(dF/dfr)w, 
where co=e///2wc (see Larmor precession in section on Zeeman 
effect) and T = the velocity in absence of the field, the sign vary- 
ing according as it is right- or left-handed. 

If Vy and Fj are the velocities of the right- and left-handed 
components of an incident plane-polarized train of period 27r/c») 
the rotation of the plane of polarization in length I of the medium 
will W {IjV i-lIV i) the latter factor being the difference of the 
times of transit. In the present case it. is thus Q.WIV*){dVldW) 
so that the rotatory power of the medium is 

IW ^ 

n dW^' 

If \ is the wave-length in vacuum and n its refractive index in the 
medium, V-c/n and H' = 27rr/X. Thus the rotator>' power is 

2^ H\ ^ (electrostatic units). 

The above agreement which applies to the normal precession veloc- 
ity (normal Zeeman effect) can be applied also in cases where the 
effect is abnormal by sul)stituting the modified value of the Zeeman 
displacement. 

The following graphical method of explaining magneto-rotation 
is given by Zeeman. Mjignetic rotatory dispersion differs from 
ordinary dispersion in that it has the same direction on opposite 
sides of the absorption line, and increases rapidly as the wave- 
length of the light is made more and more nearly equal to that of 
the line. That this is to be expected can l>e showm by combining 
the idea of the inverse Zeeman effect, with that of selective or 
anomalous dispersion. An absorption line of a vapor in a magnetic 
field is split into a doublet, one component of which absorbs 
completely right-handed circularly polarized light, the other left- 
handed. 

There will accordingly be two dispersion curv'es for magnetized 
s^odium vapor, one for right-handed, the other for left-handed 
circularly polarized light, separated on the wave-length scale by a 
distance equal to that between the components of the Zeeman 
doublet. These are shown in Fig. 403o. Remembering that 
plane-polarized light can be regarded as the resultant of two 
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prediction that the negative rotation within the band decreased 
with increasing field strength. This is, of course, true only with 
fairly strong fields; in other words, for a given density of vapor, 
the negative rotation between the components reaches a maximum 
for a given strength of the magnetic field, after which it decreases 
with a further increase of the magnetization. No such maximum 
is found for the positive rotation outside of the components. 
The explanation of these effects will now be given. 

Relation between the Faraday and Zeeman Effect. — The rela- 
tion between the Faraday and Zeeman effect was pointed out by 
Lannor in his book Aether and Matter. We can express his con- 
clusions in very simple language as follows: Assume that right- 
handed circularly polarized vibrations of frequency W are passing 
through an unmagnetized medium, and are reduced in velocity 
by the reaction of the atoms on the light-waves by a certain 
amount corresponding to the refractive index of the medium. 
The medium is now magnetized and the electron configuration in 
each atom rotates with a frequency a> (Lannor precession), say 
in the same direction as the circular light vibrations. If now we 
increase the frequency of the light to W+od the refractive index 
will be the same as before, for we have increased the angular 
velocity of rotation of the light (Lc. its frequency) by an amount 
sufficient to compensate for the Larmor rotation of the electron 
configuration, and the circular vibrations will have practiwilly 
the same phase relation with respect to the electron configuration 
as before. If the light is rotating in a direction opposite to that 
of the Lannor precession, we must reduce its frequency to IF~w 
to secure the same result. This meiins that the dispersion curves 
for rights and left-handed circular light for a magnetized medium 

are displaced laterally with re- 
spect to the curve for the unmag- 
netized medium, but arc identical 
U) it in fonn, the two frequencies 
W +w and W having the same 
refractive index as the original 
frequency W in the unmagnetized 
medium. 

The index for circular light ol 
frequency W will be different ac- 
cording as it is right- or left- 
handed as shown by the tw«> 
points at which the dotted line cuts the two dispersion curves 
(Fig. 402). This is all that is necessary to account for the rotation) 
plane of polarization, for the incident plane^polarized vibra- 
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compounds of chromium and iron and chloride of titanium exhibit 
a negative rotation, i.e. a rotation in the direction opposite to 
that of the current producing the magnetic field which was ex- 
plained by Jean Becquerel and more completely by R. Ladenburg 
as due to the Lange vin orientation of magnetic atoms in the field. 
As a result of this the circularly polarized components of the 
inverse Zeeman effect for the absorption bands of these substances, 
will be of different intensity, one even disjippearing entirely if the 
temperature is so low that absence of thermic agitation permits of 
a complete orientation. 

By a graphical method similar to that given for explaining the 
noniial or diamagnetic rotation by combining the idea of dis- 
persion with tlie ZcKMiian effect, Dorfmann * accounts for para- 
magnetic rotation by considering the absorption for one circular 
component much smaller than that for the other. 1'his gives the 
selective (or anomalous) dis|M'rsion curve on a smaller scale for 
the former component than for the latter. 

If now the tyo dispersion cur\es corresponding to right- and 
left-handed circularly poIariz(‘d light are plotted with a lateral 
displacement equal to the 
s(*paration of the compo- 
nents of the Zeeman doublet 
(the fainter component cor- 
responding to left-handed 
rotation) and the magnetic 
rotation computed as l>efore 
from the difference laMwcnm 
the values of n for left- 
handed and right-handed 
vibrations, we obtain the 
curve shown in Fig. 404 in which the black rectangles represent 
the IZeeman doublet into which the absorption line splits in the 
magnetic field. The refractive index curves are dotted and the 
curve of magnetic rotation is solid, the direction of rotation revers- 
ing as the absorption doublet is crossi*d. 

If one absorbing circular component is absent the rotation is the 
resultant of the ordinary dispersion curve, determined largely by 
ullra-violet absorption, with the magnetic disfX'rsion curve of the 
"tingle circular al)sorplion component. Hiis method and Fig. 404 
iihist rating it are given by lijidenburg in the last edition of Miiller- 
Fouillet's Physics where a more exhaustive treatment of the whole 
‘^nhject will be found. 

As we have seen the quantum theory permits of two orientations 

‘ Dorfmann, Zeii, far Phy$„ S4, S98, 1926. 
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of atoms which have a magnetic moment, either parallel or anti- 
parallel to the field (shown by Stem-Gerlach experiment). If now an 
electron configuration capable of responding to a certain frequency, 
causing absorption of that frequency, is placed in a magnetic field, 
the two possible orientations will occur, and the atoms in one 
orientation will respond to and absorb circularly polarized light 
travelling in the direction of the field, of a slightly differ- 
ent frequency (one component of inverse Zeeman doublet) while 
those in the other orientation will absorb the other circular com- 
ponent. Now if the number of atoms in one orientation is less 
than the number in the other, the absorption of one circular com- 
ponent will be less than that of the other and we shall have a 
dissymmetry in the intensities of the two components of thr 
Zeeman doublet seen in absorption, which, as we shall see pres- 
ently, accounts for paramagnetic rotation and anomalous rotatory 
dispersion. 

At high temperatures thermic agitation destroys more or less 
the orientation of the atomic magnets, and the effects described 
above become conspicuous only at very low temperatures. More- 
over, at very low temperatures, one circular component in ab- 
sorption may disappear entirely, as was shown by Jean Becquercl, 
in the case of the very narrow absorption bands of mineral crystals 
containing the elements of the rare earths group. 

This has been explained as due to an increase in the numb'r 
of atoms with electrons in the lower magnetic level. If the upper 
level is single and the lower doulile, then at very low temperatures 
there will be a tendency for atoms in the lowest energy state to 
preponderate, and as the high frequency (short wave-length) 
component of the inverse Zeeman doublet, results in a transfer of 
electrons from the lowest of the two lower levels to the upper single 
level, this component becomes enhanced at the expen.se of the other. 
There are of course other less simple cases for which the above 
argument does not hold. 

It follows from these considerations that the paramagnetic 
rotation is negative on one side of the absorption band produced 

the paramagnetic part of the molecule: the effect increases in- 
versely proportional to the absolute temperature, and in some part 
of the spectrum increases with decreasing wave-length. This rota- 
tion is ^ways combined with the common diamagnetic rotation, a 
general property of all substances produced by the Larmor pro- 
cession, and it depends on the relative magnitude of the two effects 
which one preponderates. 

2sman Effect and Magnetic Rotation of Crystals at Low Tern- 
pe ri t u fe a . — Some very remarkable experiments have been made 
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by Jean Becquerel, and by H. du Bois and J. Elias ^ with crystals 
at low temperatures, which throw a great deal of light upon the 
much disputed question of the nature of the magnetic rotatory 
dispersion in the vicinity of absorption bands. 

The effects of low temperatures on the absorption bands of 
tysonite and xenotime have been mentioned in the Chapter on Ab- 
sorption. Becquerel placed the crystals at the temperature of 
licjuid air in a strong magnetic field and found that the position 
of the bands changed, the phenomenon being of the same nature 
as the Zeeman effect, only on a much greater scale, the separation 
of the components of some doublets amounting to a distance 
greater than that between the D lines. Still more remarkable was 
the discovery of the fact that, in the direction of the magnetic field, 
the bands corresponding to the absorption of the circular compo- 
nents of given sense are not all displaced in the same direction in 
the spectrum. The effect is very clearly indicated in Fig. 405 for 



Fio, 405 


the two absorption bands 5221 and 5252 of xenotime. This photo- 
graph was made by Becquerel with a Rowland concave grating in 
the second order, and the scale is 1 mm. = 1.6 Angstrom units. 

The upper spectrum represents the absorption when we employ 
circularly polarized light of a certain sense, passing it through a 
crystal plate 8 mms. thick, immersed in liquid air in a strong mag- 
netic field. On reversing the direction of rotation of the circular 
light we obtain the lower spectrum. As will be seen, the 522 band 
moves to the right, the 525 one to the left. The latter shows dis- 
symmetry clearly, the line having almost disappeared in the upper 
aspect rum. This effect was found by Becquerel only at very low 
temperatures (—259®). The component which the magnetic field 
displaces towards the blue increases at the expense of the other 
component. 

One of the most important points brought out was that, in 

^ Ann. der ST, 233, ISOS. 
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every case^ the magnetic rotation was in the same direction on 
opposite sides of the double band into which the magnetic held 
splits the original band, and in the opposite direction within the 
band, precisely as with absorbing vapors such as sodium. 

Cases in which we appear to have opposite rotations, such as 
the neod 3 rmium band studied by the author, are shown to result 
from superpositions of bands, which can l^e separated by lowering 
the temperature. Moreover, if we hav'e dissymmetry in the in- 
tensity of the circularly polarized bands to such extent that one 
practically disappears, we find what appears to be a band show- 
ing opposite rotations on its two edges. In reality one of these 
rotations is the rotation within the band analogous to the nega- 
tive rotation observed between the Zeeman comiK)nents of the 
sodium lines. 

Becquerel found that the longitudinal inverse Zeeman effect 
shown by a majority of the crystals containing rare earths ap|)ean‘fl 
as a simple circularly polarized doublet, but with incomplete 
polarization, i.e. when circularly polarized light was passed through 
the crystals, both components of the doublet ttppeared, one of 
them ^ing very faint, however. This wiis subsecpiently found t(< 
be due to the fact that each component was in reality a close 
doublet, with components of .very unequal intensity and oppositely 
rotating circular polarization. 

The magnitude of the separation of the Zeeman components in 
the case of some of the absorption lines of these crystals was as 
much as nine times the normal separation, and in some cases 
reversed circular polarization occurred in the longitudinal effecl. 

No very satisfactory theory of these effects has been pmposed 
up to the present time, though Ladenburg considers that many of 
them can be explained as paramagnetic rotations. 

Becquerel, in comparing the magnetic rotation in the vicinity 
of an absorption line of a crystal, to the rotation of a gas, such as 
sodium vapor at low pressure, calculated that the ratio of tin' 
number of “dispersion electrons’" to the numiKjr of crystal atoms 
was 1 : 10® and that cooling the crystal to — 188® caused a thref'fold 
increase in the number, as shown by the increase in the magnet ir 
rotation, and anomalous dispersion. 

More recently Becquerel, Karnmcrlingh Onnes and W. de 
have found that the negative rotation for wave-lengths not in th<’ 
immediate vicinity of absorption bands increased proportionall>' 
to 1/r, an effect attributable to paramagnetic action. The rotations 
<rf a plate of tysonite 1 mm. thick at 20®.4 absolute (the boilinp 
pdnt of hydrogen) and 4®.2 (liquid helium) for various wave- 
teigtha are as follows: 
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230" 
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Voigt Effect: Magnetic Double Refraction. — Voigt’s theory 
predicted magnetic double refraction for light traversing an ab- 
sorbing medium in a magnetic field in a direction perpendicular 
to the lines of force. Zeeman gives a graphical method of showing 
this, similar to the one previously given for explaining the positive 
and negative rotation for wave-lengths outside of and between the 
circularly polarized doublet 
of the inverse effect. 

The double refraction re- 
sults from the circumstance 
that plane-polarized light 
with its electric vector E 
parallel to the field is pro|> 
agated with a velocity dif- Fig. 406 

ferent from that of light 

with E perpendftular to //. For a medium giving a Zeeman triplet 
by absorption the two dispersion curves for parallel and perpendic- 
ular polarized light an' plottcKl as in Fig. 400 and the resultant 
(difference between the ordinates) is shown by the dotted line. 

Voigt * placed a sodium flame lx»tween the poles of a magnet 
and passed through it the light of an arc, polarized at 45® with 
respect to the field direction, analyzing the emergent beam with a 
Bal)inet compensator placed in fnmt of the slit of a spectroscope 
provid(*fl with a Nicol prism mounted immediately behind the 
slit. The spectrum was thus traverseni with horizontal dark bands, 
which curved sharply in opposite directions on adjacent sides of 
(vich sodium absorption line, as called for by his theory, and as 
indicated by the dotted line of Fig. 4(Xi for the regions outside of 
the triplet. 

Zeeman * and Geest first observed the complicated patterns 
which occur when the exjx'riment is made with a resolving-power 
sufficient to enable observation of the deformation of the bands 
i)etween the components of the quartet and sextet into which D\ 
and D 2 are separated. They calculated the effects to be expected 
by drawing dispersion curves similar to those of Fig. 406 and 
verified them by visual ol)servations, illustmting their paper with 
drawings. 

In 1912 Voigt and Hansen photographed all of these effects 
with a liirge plane grating in the third-order spectrum. 

’ \ oiKt, GauitiQer Narh,, 5, 1002. 

ZoQm&n and Oeent, Proct iInMffrdam Acad., Doc.. 1904. 
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Cotton-Mottton Effect — There is another type of magnetic 
double refraction which was discovered by Cotton and Mouton 
which occurs when light passes through pure liquids in a direction 
perpendicular to the magnetic field. This is analogous to the 
phenomenon of electric double refraction discovered by Kerr, 
which will be considered ift the next chapter. 

Magneto-Optics of Resonance Radiation. — The very surprising 
discovery was made by Wood and Ellett ‘ in 1923 that the almost 
complete plane-polarization of the resonance radiation of mercury 
vapor, excited by plane-polarized light of wave-length 2537, was 
completely destroyed by the magnetic field of the earth, if properly 
oriented with respect to the apparatus. An extended study of 
the action of weak magnetic fields on the resonance radiation of 
both mercury and sodium vapor, showed that the field could 
destroy polarization when originally present, and produce polar- 
ization in cases in which it was initially absent. 

In the case of mercury the source of light used was a small 
Cooper-Hewitt mercury arc in quartz, partly immersed in a large 
vessel of water to keep down the vapor pressing within the arc 
and to prevent reversal of the X2536.7 line. It is important to 
neutralize the earth's field with a Helmholtz coil and to keep the 
air of the room free from mercury vapor by proper ventilation and 
by avoidance of spilled mercury. 

The radiation from a wide slit, placed close to the arc, was passed 
through two large quartz lenses, arranged to give a slightly con- 
vergent beam, and then through a quartz prism of about fiO®, the 
base of which was perpendicular to the optic axis. With lenses of 
crystalline quartz this disposition is necessary, since if the prism 
is placed in the usual position between the lenses the rotatory 
power <rf the second lens introduces polarization in all azimuths 
in both images, though the two beams which emerge from the 
prism are plane-polarized. Later on in the work a lens of fused 
quartz was employed for converging the polarized beam. This 
arrangement is preferable as smaller and more intense images (»f 
the slit are obtained when the prism is mounted between the 
lenses. With this arrangement it is possible to illuminate the vapor 
in the bulb with a polarized monochromatic radiation of wav(*- 
length 2536.7 with the electric vector either vertical or horizontal 
The two polarized spectra formed by the prism are received on a 
screen of barium platino-cyanide which shows the highest pho^' 
phoreseence at the two images of the slit formed by the 2536 radia- 
tion. A screen of black paper, perforated by a hole 1 or 2 rnnis 
in diameter coated on one ride with the phosphorescent barium 
• *B. W. Wood ond A. Eliott. Proc, Boy, Soc,, 896, 1988; Pky* ito**# 6^* 
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compound, is now mounted in contact with the quartz bulb 
and one of the polarized images brought into coincidence with 
tlie small hole. We now know that the bulb is traversed by the 
concentrated ultra-violet radiation which excites the resonance 
radiation. 

The polarization of this light has to be studied by photography, 
of course. When the polarization, is very feeble its presence is best 
shown by mounting in front of the bulb a quartz wedge of small 
angle cut parallel to the optic axis, and photographing the fringe 
system formed by the wedge, through a double image prism of 
quartz mounted in front of the quartz objective of the camera. 
This method can be used only with monochromatic light. The 
behavior of the wedge is first studied by mounting it between two 
Nicols pointed at a sf)da flame. In this way we find the position 
of the wedge with respect to the electric vector of the light, which 
gives the fringes at maximum visibility. Next we substitute for 
the first Nicol one or two inclined glass plates which produce feeble 
polarization, shown by the low visibility of the fringes. This pre- 
liminary study isVery important as we must be thoroughly familiar 
with the action of the wedge under all conditions, as it is to be 
employed in the study of invisible light. 

I'hc arrangement of the apparatus is shown in Fig. 407. WTien 
measurements of the degree of polarization were to be made the 


quartz wedge A was removed and 
the times of exposure were varied 
so that the weaker of the two im- 
ages formed by the double image 
prism B had in one exposure the 
same density As the stronger im- 
age in the other. The resonance 
lamp D consists of an evacuated 
(piartz bulb 2 cms. in diameter, 
blown as thin as possible, to w hich 
is attached a long side tube con- 
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taining a drop of mercury. This 

side tube was immersed in a cooling bath in order to reduce the 


pressure of the mercury vapor within the bulb and thus eliminate 
un[)olarized secondary resonance set up in the vapor outside the 
path of the primary beam. This secondary resonance is largely 
'in polarized and at room temperature practically obscures the 
fringes in the main beam. Its intensity, however, may be reduced 
in less than 2% of that due to (he main beam by cooling the 
«i<le tube in a mixture of ice and salt. 


1 ho effect of impressed magnetic fields in various orientations 
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with leBpeat to the incident light beam and its plane of polarisation 
was now investigated. The field used for this purpose was that 
near the end of a short solenoid about 40 cms. in diameter. In- 
vestigation of the field of this solenoid with a flip coil showed that 
a field uniform to within less than 1% could be produced through- 
out the volume of the resonance bulb. We will consider thm 
t3rpical cases: 

Case I. When the direction of the impressed magnetic field // 
is perpendicular to the exciting beam and to its electric vector p] 
(Fig. 408) Case I) the polarization of the light emitted in the 



direction of the field is rapidly decreased with increasing strength 
of the field. The arrowed circle L in the figure will be explained 
presently. 

That the failure to obtain 100% polarization in the absence of 
the field (the expected value for an isotropic oscillator) was not 
due to collisions occurring between al>sorption and reemission, 
was proved by reducing the density of the mercury vapor by cool- 
ing the side tube to —60®, the vapor over solid mercury showing 
the same percentage of polarization as before. An exposure t>f 
15 minutes with the mercury at -60® gave an image of about the 
same density as a 20-second exposure at — 18®. 

With a magnetic field of sufficient intensity to destroy the 
polarization in the rays parallel to // a threefold increase in in- 
tensity and 60% of polarization was found for the ray leaving the 
bulb parallel to the electric vector of the exciting beam (normally 
of intendty Ho I^al' of l^e ray perpendicular to E), while the 
90% polarization of the ray nearly parallel to the exciting beam 
was reduced to 60%. 

. Case IL Case II with the electric vector of the exciting beam 
vertical as before, the magnetic field is turned gradually from the 
vertical direction to the horizontal (Fig. 408, II). The state of 
* pAarisation for the emergent beam (peipeiicbeular to paper) for 
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the three positions of the field is shown by the arrows on the three 
parallel rays, each ray joined to the H line associated with it. 
For the vertical field we find 90% polarization, for the oblique 
field zero polarization and for the horizontal 60%. Careful ob- 
servation showed that the plane of polarization rotated with H 
as the percentage decreased. Light emitted horizontally (to the 
right) parallel to // is unpolarized. With 11 parallel to E 100% 
polarization is to be expected, instead of 90% as found. 

The cause of this discrepancy was found by Keussler ^ who, in 
repeating the experiments, with a more accurate method of meas- 
uring the polarization, found only 
80%, with weak fields, hut 100% in 
a strong one, of 7000 Gauss. 

He explained this as due to the 
hyper-fine structure of the 2536 ex- 
citing line which was first correctly 
determined by the author.* 

C'ase III. Electric vector horizon- 
tal and the magnetic field rotated 
as in previous case. The emitted 
light is 60% polarized in each case, with its electric vector per- 
pendicular to the field, the plane of polarization turning with the 
field, without going through the zero stage as in Case I. 

Theory of toe Effects. — Most <>f these effects were explained 
by Wood and Ellett by the rather artificial and formal method, 
suggested by C. Darwin, and based on Lorentz’s first method of 
explaining the Zeeman effect. 

Case 1. The motions of the electrons are considered as de- 
composed into three simple motions, a linear \ibration parallel to 
the field, and two opposed circular motions perpendicular to the 
field {L in the figures). In Case I the two circular motions are 
excited by the electric vector E of the incident light (Fig. 408) 
while the linear vibration is not (as it is perpendicular to E). 
The resultant of the two opposed circular motions, seen in the 
<lirection of the field //, is unpolarized light. 

L’ase II. Here we hav^e, with // vertietd only, the linear oscilla- 
tion parallel to E excited, and with H horizontal the two circular 
excitations and not the linear which is now perpendicular to E, 
In l)oth cases the light emitted as shown in Fig. 408 is plane- 
polarized. 

('Ase hi. In this case the linear component is always pee- 
P^'tidiculjir to E and therefore never cxcit^ while the planes of 

a Sl V.***®^' t7. 313; Ann. der Phy$., 89, 7U3. 

^ Mag., 80, 764, 1636. 
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rotation of the circular components are always parallel to E and 
therefore emit plane polarization which turns with as the plane 
of rotation is always perpendicular to H. 

Explanations of all of the effects from the viewpoint of the 
quantum theory were given in numerous papers cited below. ^ 

On the quantum theory we can explain Case I as follows: 

Since the light is entering the vapor perpendicular to the mag- 
netic field, the perpendicular components of the inverse Zeeman 
triplet are absorbed, electrons being raised from the lower (single) 
level in=0 to the upper magnetic levels m= 1. Bohr's polariza- 
tion rule is that transitions in which m changes by :*= 1 give the 
perpendicular (or circular) Zeeman components, while transitions 
involving no change of m give the parallel components. On their 
return to the lower level they emit circularly polarized light of 
opposite rotations parallel to field, which we see as unpolarized 
light, since each atom contributes only one circular vibration, and 
all rays are incoherent. Perpendicular to // we have plane- 
polarized light. The question immediately comes up as to why 
we have polarized light in the absence of the field, with no orienta- 
tion of the atoms. Bohr's explanation of this is that with no orienta- 
tion, an atom behaves as a quasi-elastic isotropic oscillator. 

Case II. On the quantum theory with // vertical and observa- 
tion direction horizontal as in Fig. 408, the absorption as transition 
wiU be from the tower level w=0 to the upper level m==0, since E 
is parallel to H and the absorption is for the middle or parallel 
component of the inverse Zeeman triplet. The light emitted as 
shown in Fig. 408 will be plane-polarized parallel to E in each 
case. The calculation of the angle of 54® for zero polarization will 
be found in a paper by Eldridge ^ based on the Ijarmor precession, 
and in Atoms, Molecules and Quanta by Ruark and Urey based on 
the quantum theory. 

Haute’s Observation of the Larmor Precession. -- Shortly after 
the publication of the results obtained by Wood and Ellett, Hanlc 
drew attention to the fact that rotation of the plane of polarization 
was to be expected in fields too weak to completely destroy it 
On the classical theory of the Zeeman effect, we have seen tii‘‘t 
an electron, bound by a quasi-elastic force, changes its line ar 
path to that of rosette form, when placed in a magnetic field. In 

^ Hanle. NaturwUBenKha/Un, //, 690, 1023; Zeit. far Phyt., SO, 03. 1024; Bn it, 
PkO. Mag., 47, 832, 1924; J, O. S. A., 10, 439; Phy%. Rev., 25, 242; Ra-nW". 
tAnai Rtnd,, SS, 38, 1024; OavioU and Pringsheini, Zeil. fUr Phye., 25, 6^)7. ;• 
1; Foot#, Rtutfk, and Mohler, J. 0, S. A., 7, 416, 1023; Joos, Phye. Zeit,, 25, 130, 

400, 1904; Pringdieim, Ztil. JUr Phut., »3, 324; Vu Vlwk, Proe. Nat.' Acnd.. II. 

. eis, 102S. 

* j. A. emdait, Phg,. a*,., n, 234, im 
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very weak field, only a small portion of the complete rosette may 
form before the radiation ceases. This state of things is represented 
in Fig. 410a, in which the radiation has died out before a complete 
rotation of the plane of polarization has occurred. The initial 
plane of polarization in zero field is shown by the dotted line and 
the emitted light will be partially depolarized and rotated in clock- 
wise sense. Figures 4106 and c, show the effect of stronger fields, 
the polarization being completely destroyed in the latter. This rota- 
tion is in the direction of the magnetizing current and is in reality 



a b e 
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the Larmor precession. This rotation was observed by Hanle in 
the case of mercury resonance radiation, and subsequently by 
Ellett for sodium and by Soleillet for cadmium vapor. Ellett ' 
operated with st)dium \'apor at a pressure corresponding to only 
90° C., obtaining rotations which increased from a few degrees at 
3 Gauss to 21° at 13 Gauss. 

By calculating the angular velocity of the I^nnor precession 
for the weak magnetic field giving a measured rotation Hanle 
(lotcrmincd the time that the electron remained on the upper 
level to which it had been raised by absorption. This time-interval, 
sec., was in goo<l agreement with Wien’s mejisurement with 
canal rays. 

Effects of Rapidly Alternating Fields. — Calculations showed 
that the alternating magnetic field of concentrated sunlight was 
of the order of magnitude of 3 Gauss, and W(x>d and Ellett showed 
hy experiment that no depolarizing action on mercury resonance* 
radiation was produced by such nuiiation after passage through a 
dark red filter. 

lUsetti and Fermi * and Breit and Ellett * experimented with 

’ Eliott, ATaiure, 1025; JourrOptical Soc. .4m., /O, 427. 
taaotti and Fermi, ZeU./Ur Phya., 54, 240. 

Breit and Ellett, Phy§. Rtm., 88S. 
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high frequency magnetic fields obtained with electron tubes oscil- 
lating at frequencies of from 1 to 5 million; at the highest frequen- 
cies there was no depolarizing action at all, for the field reversed 
before the Larmor precession had turned the plane of polarization 
through more than a small angle. A small rotation of the plane 
in the opposite direction occurred with the reversal of the field. 
This to-and-fro oscillation of the plane of polarization (which 
showed of course as a slight depolarization) became less and less 
as the frequency increased. This in fact was an experimental 
measurement of the rotation velocity of the Larmor precession, 
which turned out to be about the same as that calculated from the 
Zeeman effect. 

Magneto-Optics of Sodium Resonance Radiation. — Similar 
experiments were made with sodium vapor. The lamp for exciting 
the resonance consisted of a long hydrogen tube 5 mms. in di- 
ameter provided with a short lateral tube containing sodium. 
The central portion with the sodium tube passed through an oven, 
the temperature of which determined the rate at which sodium 
vapor diffused into the main tube, through whicn a slow stream 
of hydrogen passed. The electrode bulbs were outside of the oven, 
and the hydrogen was admitted at one end through a long and 
very fine capillary and pumped out at the other end, at such a 
rate as to keep the pressure in the discharge tube at ai)out half a 
millimetre. This lamp proved superior and more durable than 
any form of sodium arc or discharge tube, and excited a very in- 
tense resonance. The new hot cathode sodium arc would be still 
better. 

The light from a slit placed close to such a discharge tube, and 
rendered parallel by a condensing lens of short focus, was passed 
through a large Nicol prism and then focussed at the centre of the 
resonance lamp which consisted of a pyrex glass bulb about 
3.6 inches in diameter to which were attached two side tubes, one 
lor exhausting and the other containing a mixture of shavings of 
metallic calcium and common salt. By heating the latter, sodium 
is set free and may be distilled over into the resonance lamp as 
required. 

The latter was kept in communication with the pump and held 
at a temperature between 140® and 180® in a current of hot air 
rising from a large asbestos chimney with a ring gas burner at the 
bottom. 

The radiation is not as completely polarized as that of mercury, 
nor is its polarization as easily affected by a magnetic field. Whi a 
excited plane-polarized lif^t in the abtence of a magnetic field 
Uie*radiation emitted perpendicular to the exciting beam and to it^ 
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electric vector is about 6% polarized. This low initial value of the 
polarization may be due to the presence of hydrogen, which it 
seems impossible to eliminate entirely. It is well known that the 
presence of very small traces of hydrogen greatly reduces the po- 
larization of the 2536 resonance radiation of mercury. 

The effect of an impressed magnetic field is in general the same 
with sodium as with mercury, though much more intense fields 
are required and the values of the polarization are never as great. 

In the case of mercury the effect of the field reaches practically 
its maximum value with intensities of 2 or 3 Gauss, while with 


sodium fields of 80 to 100 Gauss are required. 

The chief point of interest in the case of sodium resonance is the 
fact, pointed out by Gaviola and Pringsheim, that in the magnetic 
field only the light of one of the two yellow lines (D 2 ) is polarized. 


An image of the polarized 
fringe system obtained 
with a Savart plate was 
projected on the slit of a 
spectroscope •and the 
fringes appeared in the Dt 
line only. This is explained 
by the difference between 
the magnetic levels of 
the two lines, shown in 
Fig. 411. 

As we have seen transi- 
tions in which the mag- 
netic quantum number m 



Fio. 411 


does not change, give rise 

to an emission of light perpendicular to the field, plane polarized 
parallel to the field, and no radiation in the field direction, while 
transitions in which m changes by ciuise plane polarization 
perpendicular to the field and circular polariziition along the field. 

lieferring now to Fig. 411 for the case of e.xciting light parallel, 
and emitted light perpendicular to the field, for Di, we see that the 
absorption is for the two circular components only by which elec- 
trons are raised to the two upper levels from each one of which 
they can return to cither of the two lower levels, the emission con- 
sisting of a mixture of perpendicular and parallel polarization in 
<^qual amounts, or unpolarized light. 

In the case of D*, however, it is only by al>sorption of the tvm 
outer circular components that levels +V 2 reached, 

tiiese being the only levels from which returns giving parallel 
l>olarization are possible. Absorption of the inner circular com- 
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ponents of the sextette raise electrons to levels from each of 
which only a single return transition is possible, these giving plane 
polarization perpendicular to the field. 

The mixture of parallel with a larger amount of perpendicular 
polarization resulted in a showing of about 30% of polarization 
in the reemitted radiation. By applying a magnetic field of 
1200 Gauss, Ellett succeeded in obtaining 100% polarization, the 
two outermost components of the inverse Zeeman sextette l^ing 
separated by a distance greater than the width of the exciting line. 
In consequence of this no al)sorption transitions to upper levels 
occurred, and no parallel polarization was present in the 
reemitted light. 

Magneto-Polarization Effects in Vanishing Fields. — We must 
now examine a little more critically some of the effects which 
have been treated in the previous sections. Going back to the 
first case of mercury vapor in which 90% of polarization was found 
with the electric vector of the exciting Ixjam vertical (Fig. 409) 
in the absence of a magnetic field, and zero polarization with a 
field of 1.5 Gauss parallel to the direction of observation, we wili 
consider what happens as the field diminishes in strength. We are 
accustomed to consider the oppositely circularly polarized com- 
ponents of the longitudinal Zeeman effect as coming from different 
atoms, and therefore incoherent. In a strong field we can separate 
their radiations with a spectroscope, while with a weak field we 
recognize them (superposed) by the absence of polarization. If 
this assumption of incoherence is assumed to hold for the weakest 
fields we come to the conclusion that, no matter how weak the field, 
there must be complete depolarization, which is contrary to ex- 
perimental observation, for as we have seen full polarization occurs 
In zero field and a rotation of the plane of polarization ns the field 
rises from zero to the value giving depolariz^ition. This means 
that the magnetic energy levels are no longer sharply defined in 
ireiy weak fields, and in zero field there is no magnetic quantiza- 
tion at all; a condition known as degenerate. The energy change 
nvolved in transition from one level to another is independent of 
my change of orientation of the atom occurring during the transi- 
lon. Bohr considered that such a degenerate system behaviHl 
ike an isotropic oscillator and in this way explained the 90^ / 
xrfarization of mercuiy vapor in the absence of any field. 

By applying a magnetic field parallel to £, the electric veetc^r 
4 exdting beam, we still have 90% of polarization with mc r- 
my, for the oscillation of the electron (of the virtual oscillator) i^^ 
Kuallel to the lines of force, and therefore uninfluenced by them 
lohr’s conception was applied only in the case of atoms showing 
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the nonnal Zeeman effect, but Heisenberg extended it to cases 
involving an abnormal effect, obtaining the expected polarization 
tor zero field, by considering a small field applied parallel to E 
(which is without influence on the virtual oscillator), and calcu- 
lating the polarization in this case from the magnetic energy levels 
and the known intensities of the Zeeman components, as explained 
in the previous section. In this way a calculated value of 60% of 
polarization for excitation by the 1)^ line alone, and zero polariza- 
tion for Di excitation is obtained. 

This was tested by Datta ‘ who excited the resonance with the 
polarized light of the D 2 line, employing the author’s Quartz 
block method of separating Di from D 2 light, which was described 
in the C'hapter on Polarization, page 349. 

Polarization in Step-Up Optical Excitation. — Hanle has given 
us a very striking proof of the reliability of the method given in 
the last section of calculating the polarization of resonance radia- 
tion in the absence of any magnetic field, by assuming a field ap- 
plied in such a direction iis not to affect the electron motion of a 
cl.'issical oscilbtA*, t.e, parallel to electric vector, and then making 
use of the magnetic energy levels. 

Hanle and Richter * excited the mercury tube with polarized 
light and found the lines of the emission spectrum plane-polarized 
in different percentages arid in different directions. Richter had 
ol)served that if the light from the (piartz mercury arc was focussed 
at the centre of the resonance bulb through a double-image prism 
of calcite one cone of radiation was 

green and the other blue. In the first +? 

case the electric vector of the exciting 0 x «*/} 

light was perpendicular, in the second — I 

parallel to the direction of observation. ! 

-'Applying the method of Hohr and i 

Heisenberg to the “step-up” excita- i 

tion, we consider a magnetic field ap- j 

r>lied parallel to the electric vector of I 

1 he exciting light. In the Zeeman effect : 1 : 2*5 

for mercury the lower S level remains -L II -L * 

^bgle and the 2*Pi level splits into ^ *Fm. 412 

three magnetic levels as sliown in 

I^Ik- 412. The exciting team Ls polarized with its electric vector 
parallel to the field //, consequently only the parallel com- 
ponent is absorbed (dott^ arrow pointing up), and emitted 
tootled arrow pointing down) the emitted light is polarized par^ 

! \] ZeU. /Ur Phy.. 37, 025. 1028. 

oanl© Mid Hiebter. ZeU, far Phy$„ S4, 8U. 
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allel to E, In the second stage of the excitation (Fig. 413), the 
absorption occurs from the 2*Po metastable level, to which elec- 
trona have been brought from 2*Pi by collisions with nitrogen 
molecules, and as this level remains single in the magnetic held, 
it matters not how the electrons reach it, and the first stage of 
the excitation need not be considered. By the absorption of 4046 
transition h occurs (the parallel component) and from the 0 level 
reached, emission transitions occur as follows: For the 4046 line 
transition 6, giving complete polarization parallel to //. For 4358 — 

transition / and g 
giving complete po- 
larization perpendic- 
ular to //. For 5461 
— transitions m, n, o, 
giving 14% polariza- 
tion parallel to //, 
the percentage being 
calculated from a 
parallel component 
of intensity 8 and 
two perpendicular 
components of in- 
tensity 3. 

Under certain con- 
ditions Hanle found 
that the percentage 
polarization in a 
magnetic field was 
increased or de- 
creased by the pres- 
ence of a foreign gas. 
If one of the inert gases, helium for example, at fairly high pressure 
is mixed with the mercury vapor, it has very little effect upon the 
intensity of the resonance radiation, while hydrogen at very low 
pressure destroys it, as was first shown by the author, and Hanle 
found that argon at 2 mms. decreased the polarization without 
changing the intensity. The collisions with argon atoms change 
the orientation of the mercury atom without damping the vibra- 
tion. 

Hydrogen on the other hand, which damps the vibration, re- 
dxmd the intensity but diminished the rotation of the plane of 
polarisation and increased the percentage of polarization, b' 
other words the emission was extinguished by collisions witii 
hydrogen atoms before the precession had time to manifest itself 
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Magneto-Optics of Band Spectra. — It was thought for many 
years that the fine lines which make up band spectra were un- 
responsive to a magnetic field. The first observations showing an 
influence were made by the author during the investigation of the 
rotatory power of magnetized sodium vapor in 1895 described 
previously. With dense vapor it was observed that, with crossed 
Nicols, a spectrum of numerous bright lines in the red-orange and 
green-blue region appeared jis soon as the magnetic field was turned 
on, showing that rotation of the plane of polarization occurred in 
the vicinity of the lines which made up the complicated band spec- 
trum, which we now know results from absorption by diatomic 
sodium molecules. 

Similar results were later obtained with iodine and other vapors, 
and the spectra were named magnetic rotation spectra. The gen- 
eral appearance of the spectrum obtained with sodium is shown in 
Fig. 5 of the colored frontispiece. Over two hundred lines can be 



Red Orange DiD* Yellow 

Fig. 414 


counted in the red, and alx)ut one hundred and thirty in the blue- 
green, region. A photograph of a portion of the spectrum is shown 
in Fig. 414, the broad bands at the centre being due to the D lines. 

An extended study of the magnetic rotation spectrum was made 
by F. E. Hackett ‘ in collalwration with the author. A photograph 
of the spectrum in the blue-green region, in coincidence with the 
iron comparison spectrum, is shown on Plate 10, Fig. 2. Just above 
(I'ig. 1) is a photograph of the fluorescent spectnim already dis- 
cussed. The similarity between the two is t)bviou8. Figures 3 and 4 
show small portions of the mtignetic rotation and fluorescent spec- 
tra in the green region on a larger scjile. These photographs were 
made with a Rowland concave grating. All trace of the rotation 
disappears if hydrogen or nitrogen at a pressure of more than a 
few centimetres is present in the tul)e; this is also true for the 
fluorescence. Iodine vapor also gives a very beautiful bright- 
line spectrum. A few crystals are introduced into a small glass 
bulb which is highly exhausted and sealed off from the pump. 
This bulb, when placed between the perforated conical pole pieces 
nf a magnet (Nicols crossed) and gently wanned, restores light of a 

‘ ^^drophytiad /oumal. ixx, No. 6, Deoomber,. 1909. 
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most beautiful emerald-green color, which the spectroscope shows 
to be discontinuous. 

Zeeman Effect for Band Spectra. — As has been pointed out 
already, the abnormally high rotation of the plane of polariza- 
tion in the vicinity of some of the lines forming the band spec- 
trum of iodine, first described by the author, and more com- 
pletely investigated in collaboration with Ribaud, is evidence 
of a small inverse Zeeman effect for these lines. Repeated observa- 
tion by various investigators failed to show any direct effect of a 
magnetic field on the emission lines of band spectra until 1908 
when Dufour * recorded a direct, though very abnormal, effect 
in the case of the band of the sub-fluorides and chlorides of calcium 
(CaF), barium and strontium. He made his observations parallel 
to the field, employing a quarter-wave plate and Nicol, as originally 
used by Zeeman for converting the circular into plane vibrations. 



The displacement of the lines indicated that in one band the ( ir- 
colar components were of the normal type while in another l)an(l 
th^ were reversed. Figure 415 is a drawing made from Dufour s 
fdiotograph, the upper and lower spectra without field and tiio 
middle spectra with field and the quarter-wave plate first in f 
ppUtion and then in the other. In the band D'' the shift indi^) < 
nofmal circular polarization, while in bands D and D' the shiii is 
laf^rsed, indicating reversed circular polarization. 

» A. Dufour. Le Radium. S. 391; Phif$, Ztit.. W. 134. 
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In the case of the transverse effect the parallel and perpendicu- 
lar components form two almost coincident pairs, the middle 
component, seen in the normal effect, being absent. 

Dufour also recorded that, in the case of the secondary (band) 
spectrum of hydrogen, now recognized as due to the molecule Hj, 
he found some lines that showed no effect and still others the re- 
versed effect. 

Fortrat * observed a similar behavior in the case of the nitrogen 
bands at 2370, 2479 and 2596. In 1913 he found also an effect 
similar to the Paschen-Back effect in the case of the cyanogen bands 
at 3000, the fine doublets, splitting up in a complicated manner in 
weak fields, fused together into a single line in strong ones. 

Positive and Negative Rotation of Band Spectra Lines. — The 
rotation of the plane of polarization in the vicinity of the D lines 
is positive for wave-lengths lying outside of the components of 
the Zeeman doublet of the absorption line and negative for wave- 
lengths within it, as we have scon. 

The lines of the band spectra are due to absorption by the mole- 
cule Na 2 and it is a matter of greM theoretical interest to deter- 
mine whether it is positive or negative. 

During the course of the experiments on sodium vapor this ques- 
tion was very carefully investigated by the author. 

The rotation is so slight, however, that the question could not 
l)e settled by merely rotating the analyzing Nicol, as this caused 
the whole continuous spectrum to appear, obliterating the bright 
lines. 

The nature of the rotation in the band spectrum was finally 
ascertained by employing a Fresnel double prism of quartz (pagp 
708). Wedges of al)out 12® angle were employed as it is desira- 
ble to have the bands nit her' broad, masking off, at the slit, every- 
thing except a very narrow strip of light along the top and bottom 
of a dark band. This reduces the amount of light skittered or dif- 
fuvsed by the grating and darkens the background against which the 
lines are to appear. 

With this arrangement of the apparatus the magnetically rotated 
line should penetrate the dark Imnd from above or l^elow, according 
to whether the rotation is positive or negative. If we excite the 
nijignet and gradually heat the sodium tulx*, we see sharp needles 
of light shoot down from the continuous spectrum into the dark 
^ogion immediately to the right and left of the D lines, as has been 
doscribed by Macaluso and Corbino, Zeeman and others. The 
^‘I>l>earanoe of this spectrum is shown in colored frontispiece, 
^ 'K- 6. If we reverse the magnetic field the needles of light shoot 

' I orlrat, CompUM RenduM, IS7, 091. 1913. 
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up from below. The direction in which the plane of polarization is 
rotated by the D lines indicates that they are caused by negative 
electrons; The important question to be answered is whether the 
absorption lines of the band spectra rotate the plane of polariza- 
tion in the same or in the opposite direction, and whether they 
all behave alike. 

The magnetic rotation spectrum being much brighter in the red 
and orange than in the green and blue region, the first observa- 
tions were made in this part of the spectrum. The spectroscope 
was a medium-sized instrument, consisting of a telescope and 
collimator of about 180 cms. focus, furnished with a plane 
grating. 

The sodium tube was heated until the fine black absorption 
lines in the red appeared distinctly in the continuous spectrum 
above and below the horizontal dark band due to the Fresnel 
prism. The current was then thrown into the magnet, the self- 
induction of which is so great that the field did not rise to its full 
intensity for several seconds, so that there was plenty of time to 
see exactly what happened. As soon as the switch was closed 
numerous needles of light commenced to penetrate the dark re- 
gion, some of them shooting down from above, others shooting up 
from below, as shown in Fig. 6 of the colored frontispiece. Of thes»', 
some only extended halfway or less across the dark band, while 
others crossed it completely. On opening the switch the luminous 
needles slowly withdrew from the dark background into the bright 
r^on from which they came. The phenomenon is most Injautiful 
and shows us at once that some of the absorption lines rotate the 
plane of polarization in the positive direction, while others rotate 
it negatively. 

A photograph of the phenomenon is reproduced in Fig. 416. 

An attempt was made to study the direction of rotation by 






Fia. 416 

Haekett and Wood in the blue-green rotation spectrum, but tht>r<' 
<waa little or no trace of the bright needles of light shooting up or 
Amn into the dark interference band. Their failure to appear in 
^^green is due to the smaller angular rotation of the plane of 
pcdarization. 
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The methods employed at the time for determining the direc- 
tions of these small rotations were not wholly satisfactory and it 
was not until the subject was attacked again in collaboration with 
G. Ribaud/ using a very large Weiss magnet and iodine vapor 
contained in a small glass bulb, that a complete solution of the 
problem was obtained. Iodine vapor gives a rotation spectrum 
very similar to that of sodium, and is much less troublesome to 
work with. 

Small glass bulbs about 2.5 cms. in diameter, highly exhausted 
and containing a crystal of iodine, were mounted between the 
poles of a large Weiss electromagnet. The bulbs 
were supported in a brass tube of 3 cms. internal 
diameter, furnished with two lateral holes for the 
[Kissage of the light, and heated electrically by a 
spiral of nickel wire placed l>elow the bulb (Hg. 

417). A cover of mica forced the heated air rising 
around the bulb to escape through the side holes, 
and prevented iodine crystals from de|X)siting on 
the walls in the^ath of the l)cain of light, as was 
invariably the case if the brass tul)c was open at 
the top. The source of light was a quartz-mercury 
arc arranged *‘cnd-on,’' the observations Ix'ing restricted to the 
seven or more absorption lines of iodine which arc covered by the 
broadened green mercury line. 

Observations were made with a 2()-plate Hilger echelon, each 
plate of 15 mms. thickness. The polarizing Xicol is rotated until 
sufficient light is restored to render the absorption lines visible 
(10 to 15 degrees). The magnet is then excited and the spectrum 
brightens at the points where the rotation is in the opposite di- 
rection to that in which the Nicol has IxK'n rotated, and darkens 
where the rotation is in tlie same direction. 

It was immediately obvious, with this instrument, that cer- 
tain lines l)ecame broader when the magnet was excited, and that 
a reversal of the direction of the field caused them to become so 
fine as to be almost invisible, as a result of the brightening of the 
regions bordering them. This brightening was in some cases much 
stronger on one side of the line than on the other. 

Suppose that the rotation is positive to right and left of one 
absorption line, and negative to the right and left of another. 
The former wiU appear narrower when the field is excited as a 
rt'sult of the brightening of the edges of the dark line. The latter 
^'ill, however, appear broader than in the absence of the magnetic 
fh'ld. If the rotation is anomalous, the centre of the absorption 

' Pha, AtoQ,, June. 1914 
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line will appear slightly shifted as a result of its becoming brighter 
on one side and darker on the other. This method of observation 
gives results quite as conclusive as those obtained with the Fresnel 
prisms, and is well adapted to cases where the maximum rotation 
is less than forty or fifty degrees. 

To obviate the necessity of reversing the field to observe these 
changes, a half-wave plate of mica was placed over one-half of the 
slit of the collimator, the principal directions of the plate coinciding 
with those of the polarizing prism. The two conditions seen with 
magnetic fields of opposite direction are thus visible simulta- 
neously, one above the other and in exact coincidence. Any shift 
due to anomalous rotation would thus lx> doubled, but no shift 
was seen. The theory and method of using the half-wave plate 
wiU be found in the original paper. 

The lines observ'ed are numbered as in the section on resonance 
spectra. 

The curves of rotation for these lines are shown by Fig. 41H; 
they are only roughly quantitative. 

In this group of lines the direction of the rotation changes as 
we pass from line to line, which explains perfectly why the angu- 
lar magnitude of the rotation is so small in comparison with that 
exhibited by the D lines. The + rotation due to a given line is 

nearly neutralized by the — rota- 
tions of its two neighbors. We also 
.see at once why the rotation on one 
side of a line may be much greater 
than on the other. For example, 
we have very strong rotation to tlu* 
right of line 4 aance the opposed 
rotation due to the faint line 4' is 
very small, and the effect contril>- 
uted by the next line 5 is of the same sign. The rotation to the 
left of 4 is, however, very small since line 3, with its opposite 
rotation, lies very close to 4. 

It is veiy probable that the same condition holds for the vapor 
of sodium, at least in the green region. In the red and orang<‘ 
portion of the spectrum it is probable that the + and — rotatior.- 
observed with the Fresnel double prism were due to close groups 
of lines with rotations of the same sign. It was observed that tiie 
luminous needles which penetrated the dark bands were ahno^^ 
iitvariably found on one side or the other of broad absorption liri< s 
which were undoubtedly unresol v^ groups of fine lines. Supp< 

|re have a group of a dosen lines, the first four rotating the pi 
ii polarisation in the same direction, while for the remainder ti e 
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sign changes in passing from line to line. It is clear that if the 
spectroscope does not resolve the lines the Fresnel prism will 
show a strong rotation in the vicinity of the first lines, that is on 
one side of the group, and no rotation at all on the other; in other 
words, we apparently have a broad line which shows rotatory 
power on one side only, which was exactly what was found in the 
earlier work with sodium. 

Examination for the Zeeman Effect. — Since the selective ro- 
tatory power of the vapor in the vicinity of absorption lines can 
be explained by a longitudinal Zt'cman effect, it was of interest to 
see whether any evidence of such an effect could Ixi observed. 

A double circular analyzer (two X/4 plates of mica, one rotated 
through 90® with respect to the other) was mounted between the 
iodine bulb and the analyzing Xicol (azimuth 45® with respect to 
the neutral lines of the plat(‘s). One obtains in this way two fields 
of view separated by a fine line, one corresponding to right-handed, 
the other to left-handed vibrations. 

If a longitudinal Zeeman effect exists, the absorption line, which 
runs across bo A fields of view as a continuous line in the absence 
of the magnetic field, should bo displaced in opposite directions in 
the two fields as soon as the magnet is excited. No trace of such a 
shift was observed. 

Since the absorption lines 3 and 4 are separated by a distance 
of about 1/20 A.U. we should have certainly been able to detect a 
shift of 0.01 A.U. 

Fmm this we must suptwse, that if the Zeeman effect exists, it 
is less than 0.01 A.U. for a field of 20,000 Gauss. 



CHAPTER XXII 

ELECTRO-OPTICS 

Faraday, immediately after his discovery of the magnetic rota- 
tion of the plane of polarization, sought in vain for some analogous 
phenomenon resulting from an electric field. 

The first positive results were obtained in 1875 by Kerr, who 
imbedded the wire terminals of an induction coil in a block of 
glass placed between crossed Nicols and found that there was a 
restoration of light when the coil was in operation. The restoration 
was not instantaneous, however, first appearing about two sec- 
onds after the coil was vset in operation, and not reaching its 
maximum value for thirty seconds. The restored light could not 
be extinguished by rotation of the analyzing Nicol^ which showed 
that the phenomenon was not a simple rotation of the plane of 
polarization, but an elliptical polarization resulting from the fact 
that the medium had become doubly refracting. The phenomenon 
was observ'ed at its best when the plane of polarization made an 
angle of 45® with the direction of the wire electrodes, and vanished 
when the plane was either parallel or perpendicular to this direc- 
tion. In the case of the resin colophonium a similar effect but of 
opposite sense was observed, the two substances acting like posi- 
tive and negative crystals. The slowness with which the phenom- 
enon appeared and disappeared indicated that, in all probability, 
it was to be referred to a strain induced in the glass resulting 
either from the continued action of the field, or possibly from tem- 
perature changes due to traces of conductivity. Kerr himself was 
of the opinion that an orientation of the molecules occurred as 
a result of the action of the electric field, and that it was hindered 
in a measure by frictional forces. 

The Kerr Electro-Optic Effect in Liquids. — If the phenomena 
discovered by Kerr were merely of mechanical or thermal origii^ 
they would have very little theoretical interest. His discovery 
that similar effects were produced by liquids, in which any consid- 
arable strain could not be set up, indicated that the effect was, in 
all probability, a true electrical one. He examined a large numlxM 
ol fluids and determined the nature of the double refraction, y- 
whether positive or negative, by means of a strip of glass, which 
when compressed or expanded, as the case might be, compensated 

rae 
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the effect produced by the electric field. It was found that positive 
double refraction, similar to that exhibited by Quartz in the ab- 
sence of an electric field, was exhibited by bisulphide of carbon, 
bromine, molten sulphur and phosphorus. Negative refraction anal- 
ogous to that of Iceland spar was found in the case of many oils. 

The phenomenon results from the circumstance that light polar- 
ized parallel to the field traverses the medium with a velocity 
different from that of light polarized in a perpendicular direction. 

For a quantitative study of the effect it is customary to pass the 
light between two parallel metal plates immersed in the liquid, 
the plane of polarization being inclined at an angle of 45® to the 
direction of the electric field, which is maintained between the 
plates by means of a static electric machine or other source of 
high potential. The emergent light is elliptically polarized and 
the magnitude of the effect can be determined by means of a 
doubly refracting plate Jis com|X‘nsator, placed between the Kerr 
cell and the analyzing Nicol. If the observed effect is large, this may 
be a double-image prism, the Nicol Ix^ing set for ecjuality of intensity 
of the two images. Or we may use the Rabinet compensator as 
described in the Section on Circular and Elliptical Polarization. 

A more sensitive method is that of the half shadow polarimeter. 

The Kerr Constant — The magnitude of the effect for a given * 
substance is measured by its Kerr constant. In measuring this 
the non-homogeneous nature of the field at the ends of the cell 
must be allowed for, since the field extends beyond the ends of 
the plates. Chaumont ‘ has given the following fonnula for this 

in which a is the distance between plates of length I and thickness d. 
The applied potential is to be considered as operating over the 
distance V instead of I. The difference of path of the two compo- 
nents of the vibration (tt parallel and <r perpendicular) is detennined 
by the methods employed in the study of elliptical polarization. 

The path-difference 





in which and ne are the refractive indices of the medium in the 
electric field for the parallel and perpendicular components. 

The relative retardation measured in wave-lengths is 

A t 

X(n.-n^)* 

‘ Ann. der 5, 31. 1016. 
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The Kerr constat j 

the effect being proportional to the square of the field. F is meas* 
ured in electrostatic units (1 c.g.s. unit =300 volts/cm.). 

For sodium light the Kerr constants of various substances are 
given in the following table: 


Benzene 

0.6 

Carbon bisulphide 

3.21 

VV’ater 

4.7 

Monobromnaphthalene 

9.1 

Chlorlienzene 

10. 

Nitro-toluene 

123. 

Nitro-benzene 

‘220. 


If the magnitude of the effect is sufficiently great, the cell may 
stand a potential sufficient to introduce a path-difference of one 
whole wave-length in which case the field will ap|)ear dark as 
before the application of the electric force. If this is possible, 
without a breakdown of the liquid we can deteftnine the Kerr 
constant without going to the trouble of detennining the elliptical 
polarization by using the following fonnula 

in which E is the applied potential necessary to give the dark 
field, and a the distance between the plates. A favorable condition 
for this method is a large value of I, the length of the plates. 

Ilberg ‘ attempted to use this method for determining the 
absolute value of the Kerr constant for nitro-l)enzene but found 
that the potential gradient between the plates was not unifonn, 
which resulted in a variable illumination of the field. This effect 
is evidently closely related to the circumstance that the slight 
OMiductivity shown by most fluids when the field is first put on, 
disappears after a few moments. The conductivity is probablv 
doe to dissociated impurities which are swept to the eIectrode.H: 
as the conductivity appears again if the polarity of the field i' 
reversed. Ilberg accordingly used an alternating electric field hut 
modified the apparatus so that the method just given for a steady 
fidd could be employed. In brief he used two Kerr cells in series, 
the &st transmitting flashes of light of very brief duration and 
<«dyst the peak voltage of the cell. These fli^es passed througli 
due second cell and Nicol, and were visible or invisible as tin 
vdtage on the second cell was altered. In this way the potent i.'d 
* 1 IbWK. Pkyt. Zett; to, 070, IMS. 
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necessary for the retardation of one wave-length was determined. 
The original paper must be consulted for the details of this very 
ingenious arrangement. Values of the Kerr constant for nitro- 
benzene for six different regions of the spectrum were determined 


X 

Kebr Co.v8TA>rr 

467 

31.1 XIO-^^ 

401 

28.8 

627 

26. 

569 

23. 

603 

21.6 

639 

20.2 


This enormous value of the constant for nitro-benzene makes it 
especially adapted to methods now to Ik? described. 

The Method of Abraham and Lemoine. — The method origi- 
nated by Abraham and liOinoine in their investigations of the 
time required for the development of the electro-optic effect is 
one of great interest and one that can l>e applied in modified form 
in many fields of investigation in which the measurement of very 
minute intervals of time is required. 

By this method it has lKH?n found possible to measure a time 
interv’al of one two hundred millionth of a second. A rifle bullet, 
moving with a velocity of 500 metres per second, would travel • 


‘V-- -V* 



Kio. 419 


about J4oo of a millimetre, and a lights wave about 1.6 metres, 
(luring this interval of time. They illuminated the field of their 
in.strument with the light of a spark pmduced by the discharge 
of the fluid condenser, the double ref met ion of which was being 
studied. If the light from this spark was made to tmvel over a 
distance of 400 cms. Ix'fore pjissing Ix'tween the plates of the 
condenser all tmee of the double refmetion disappeared, while a 
retardation due to the intnuluction of a path of only 80 cms. 
reduced the double refraction to one-half of its maximum value. 
Th(? analyzing Nicol was set for extinction by substituting a 
lamp for the spark. 

The arrangement of the apparatus is shown in Fig. 419. The 
uietal plates of the Kerr cell K are connected to a source of hig^bi 
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potential (static machine or transformer) wires leading from them 
to the spark gap. The light of the spark can be made to pass 
either around the rectangle formed by the four mirrors Af 1—3/4 
and then through the Nicol A^i set at 45® to the field, the Kerr cell 
and the Nicol iVa (set for extinction), or directly through the 
Nicol Ni the intervening mirror M 4 being removed in which case 
the spark can be seen through the crossed Nicols owing to the 
double refraction of the Kerr cell. The time interval between the 
flash of the spark and the arrival of the light at the cell can be 
increased by moving the mirrors Mi and M 2 to the right, or a 
single mirror placed at a variable distance can be employed, the 
spark being mounted a little to one side. As the length of the path 
is increased the spark, as viewed through the instrument, decreases 
in brilliancy and finally disappears. 

Detennmation of Velocity of Light with Kerr Cell. — A. Karolus, 
in 1925, substituted a pair of Kerr cells operated with high fre- 
quency potential for the toothed wheel in the Fizeau method for 
determining the velocity of light. He was able to interrupt the 
beam 10 million times per second, and obtained the first eclipse 
of the returning beam reflected from a mirror at a distance of only 
15 metres. More recently, working with various frequencies 
. between three and seven million per second and light paths be- 
tween 250 and 330 metres obtained by multiple reflections in the 
laboratory, Karolus and (). Mittelstaedt * have made 750 measure- 
ments of the velocity of light, obtaining as a final result 

^ _ 299,778 km. 
sec =*=20 

in good agreement with Michelson's latc.st value of 299,796:*: 4. 

Determination of Duration of Fluorescence with the Kerr 
CelL — The first application of the method of Abraham and 
l^moine to the study of fluore.scence and phosphorescence was 
made by the author in 1921.* Small crystals of barium platino 
cyanide were placed as close as possible to the spark, and viewed 
through a nitro-benzene Kerr cell. The greenish image of the 
(uystal could be seen without difficulty, the eye being shielded 
from the direct light of the spark. If the crystal had remained 
dark for a ten millionth of a second before fluorescing it would 
have been invisible. 

In this case a search was being made for a 'Hime-Iag’’ in tl-** 
fluarescence, such as had been observed in the case of mercury 

* Karolus and Mittelstaedt. Phya. ZeU., tO, 008 . 1028 . 

* R. W. Wood* **Time Interval between Abe. and Einis. in Fluoreooeaee,'* 

ao, 302* 1921* 
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vapor. The method was improved by Gaviola ^ whose fluorometer 
measures the duration of the fluorescence. This apparatus consists 
of a pair of Kerr cells simultaneously excited by a high frequency 
field, corresponding to radiation of X=15 metres (P"ig. 420). One 
cell transmitted light flashes of this frequency, which illuminated 
the fluorescent substance, the fluorescent light then passing through 
the second Kerr cell, also between crossed Nicols. The two cells 
thus performed the function of the rotating discs in the Becquerel 
phosphoroscope (Chapter on Pluorescence and Phosphorescence). 
If the time of light transit from first cell to second by way of F is 
as large as the time of a half oscillation of the electric field, there 
will be no light transmitted by the Nicol ATo. The Xicol n\ is set 
perpendicular to N% which is parallel to iVo; K is a double image 
prism which gives in general two images of unequal intensity derived 
from the two components of the light which have received a dis- 
placement of phase 
in the Kerr cell. 

This is measured 
by turning Na flntil 
the two images are ^ 
of equal intensity. 

The phase displace- 
ment is, within lim- ^ 
its, proportional to 

the time required ^ 

by the fluorescent 
substance to recmit 



its absorbed light. 

By substituting the 
mirror M for the j 
fluorescent sub- 
stance, we obtain 
another value for 
the phase displace- 
ment, and the dif- 



Fio. 420 


ference between the two is the measure of the duration of the fluores- 


cf^nce. In carrying out an investigation, the “ mirror curve ’’ is first 
<letermined. The mirror S' is placed close to the inclined glj\ss plate 
and the phase displacement measured (Pig. 4206). The mirror M 
is then substituted for Jlf ' and a second determination made. With S' 
^lose to M* these two observations will agree, but as S' is moved, say 
cma., to the right, delaying the time of arrival of t he light flashes at 
^jcll one finds a smaller value for the displacement of phase, since 

/Of g53^ 1^. 
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the electric field has partially subsided. By further removal of S' 
continually decreasing values are obtained, until a minimum is 
reached after which the values increase to a maximum, the flash 
being delayed until the potential on the cell has come to its next 
maximum value. This distance, for the frequency employed in 
Gaviola's experiment (X= 18.4 m.) was 9 metres. In measuring the 
duration of fluorescence a color filter was employed which corre- 
sponded in hue to that of the fluorescence. This was important 
on account of the chromatic dispersion of the Kerr effect for nitro- 
benzol. The Nicol Na was turned from its zero position for equality 
of the two images formed by the doul)le image prism, first for the 
fluorescence, then for the mirror iS. This gave the phase displace- 
ment of the two components in each case. By comparing the read- 
ings taken with fluorescent light with those with the mirror moved to 
a distance, the duration of the fluorescence could be determined. 
For solutions of organic dyes it was of the order of 2 to 4, 10”*. 

Modulation of Light with Kerr Cell: Light-Beats. — As has 
been pointed out, the periodic interniption of a train of mono- 
chromatic light-waves should give rise to two new frequencies 
N+n and N-'U, in which n is the fre(|uency of the light and N 
that of the interruption, The moving fringes of an interferometer, 
as one mirror is advanced, was shown to lx? a case of light-beats 
due to the change of frequency of the light reflected from the mov- 
ing mirror by the Doppler effect. A much more convincing experi- 
ment, however, would lx? to show that there was an actual change 
of wave, detectable with a spectro.scopi‘, due to a mechanical 
interruption with a high speed perioilic shutter; such a shutter is 
available in the Kerr cell operated by a very high frequency 
electrical potential, and a very interesting experiment was de- 
scribed by Rupp * in which the grf?en light of a thallium resonance 
lamp was found to lx? quite freely transmitted by a cell containing 
thallium vapor, if the light passed first through a Kerr cell excited 
at a frequency of 12 • 10* sec.~*, while it wjis al)sorlx?d if the fre- 
quency was reduced to 5 • 10*. This is a case in which an absorp- 
tkm cell serves as a spectroscope for detecting a change of wavr- 
kngth. The electrical analogy of the experiment can be shown 
with a Framm frequency metre. If a 60-cycle current is pasw^l 
through the metre and interrupted two times per second fh(' 
metre will record frequencies of 58 and 62. 

The Stark Effect — Zeeman's discovery of the effect <rf a msi'- 
netiqlBeld on the frequency of emitted radiation caused an intensi\ ‘ 
aeardi for a similar effect in electric fields. For fifteen years 
aaardi was fruitless, and Voigt proved mathematically that 

, ^IZiiLfCr Phy9-, 47, 72, 1928. 
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effect was to be expected in the case of vibrations of electrons bound 
by quasi-elastic forces. We now know that the failure of all of these 
earlier experiments was because none recognized that a strong elec- 
tric field could not be maintained in a luminous gas, whether excited 
electrically or by flame, on account of its conductivity. 

The importance of lowering the conductivity was recognized 
first by J. Stark ^ in 1913, who discovered that the hydrogen lines 
were split up into polarized components, when the luminous canal 
rays behind a perforated cathode were subjected to a powerful 
electric field. The canal rays, discovered by Goldstein were men- 
tioned in the first chapter in connection with Stark’s discovery of 
the Doppler effect due to the high velocity with which the lumi- 
nous positively charged ions shoot through the {)erforations of the 
cathode. Stark mounted an auxiliary electrode close to, and im- 
mediately l)ehind the perforated cathode and found that it was 
possible to maintain a field of several hundred thousand volts per 



centimetre between them, in spite of the presence of the luminous 
ions (Fig. 421). The 8pectro8CO|>e, when pointed from the side at 
the region between the two electrodes, showed the so-called trans- 
verse effect analogous to the transverse Zeeman effect, the line 
splitting into a number of syinmetricidly polarized components 
disposed to the right and left of the original line, the separation 
increasing directly with the field strength. This is known as the 
linear Stark effect. In very strong fields we have an additional 
effect proportional, to the square of the field strength, known as 
the quadratic effect. 

With a different disposition of the auxiliary electrode Stark 
observed also the longitudinal effect parallel to the lines of electric 
force. His observation on hydrogen may l)e summarized as fol- 
lows: Each Balmer line is divided into a numl)er of components, 
Ibe number increasing with the serial numl)er of the line, the red 
line showing the smallest numl)er (nine). Observed perpen- 
dicular to the field some of the components are polarized parallel, 
others perpendicular to the field. In a direction parallel to the 
hold, the above-mentioned perpendicular components appear 
no polarized, while the parallel components are absent. 

* i^rouas. AkMl. Wlw Bwtin; Ber,, 40. 932. 1913. 
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The separation of components is on a much larger scale than in 
the case of the Zeeman effect, the outer components of the violet 
line, for example, being 33 A.U. apart for a field of 74,000 volts 
per cm. while the separation of the outer component of the Zeeman 
triplet for the same line is only 0.8 A.U., in a field of 45,000 Gauss. 

Stark’s method, while well adapted to quantitative measure- 
ments, can be used only in special cases. 

The effect was also discovered independently, and at almost the 
same time, by Lo Surdo ^ though he apparently did not realize 
its exact significance until Stark s paper had appeared. 

He employed a much simpler apparatus, a simple vacuum tube 
in which one electrode was an aluminum wire a millimetre or two 

He Hi 



Fia. 422 


in diameter fitting snugly into a capillary glass tube (Fig. 422a), 
the effect occurring in the immediate vicinity of the end of the 
cathode wire, where the potential gradient is very high. A sharply 
focussed image of the discharge at this point must be formed on 
the sUt of the spectrograph, when the lines will be found to ha\f' 
the appearance shown in Fig. 422b. The field falls to practically 
zero, a short distance above the cathode surface and from 
point on the line is single. 

This method is applicable also to the study of the effect in tlic 
case of the spectra of metals, the metal forming the cathode and 
vaporizing under the impact of the canal rays. 

^ Bend, Acad, d. Lincei, 666, 1913; Phy$. Zeii., 16, 122, 1914. 
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Photographs taken by J. S. Foster ‘ with an improved 
form of Lo Surdo tube are reproduced in Fig. 422c; contact 
prints below for |1 and -L polarized components, and above, 
enlargements of the H5 line of hydrogen and the 4144 line of 
parhelium. 

Theory of the Stark Effect. — In one of his earlier papers Stark 
stated that, to explain the complicated splitting of the HjS hydrogen 
line in an electric field on the chissical theory, required the com- 
bined action of at least fourteen electrons, while the quantum 
theory accounts for all of the components, their relative intensities 
and their states of polarization, :is a result of the action of an 
electric field on a single electron only. 

In the case of the Zeeman effect the change in the energy of the 
atom produced by the magnetic field was referred to the angular 
momentum of the Larmor precession, that is the change involved 
the kinetic energy chiefly. 

In the Stark effect for hydrogen-like atoms it is only the poten- 
tial energy that is affected, at least in fields of moderate strength. 
It will be well to illustrate the manner in which the electric field 
alters the potential energy of the atom by the following analogy. 
Assume a mass of matter at a certain height aliove the earth's 
surface. It has potential energy which will l)c transformed into 
kinetic by the fall of the imuss. Now assume that l)efore the fall 
commenced a strong uniform gravitational field was superposed 
on the earth's field, and assume further that the earth, but not the 
mass of matter, is prevented from moving under the influence of- 
this field. The potential energ>^ of the mass is increased or de- 
creased by this superimposed field (according to its direction) and 
more (or less) kinetic energy will appear when the mass falls, the 
magnitude of the change lieing proportional to the height of the 
mass above the earth’s surface. If wc consider the potential en- 
ergy lis referred to the earth's surfjice, there will lie no change, if 
the mass is initially at the surface. 

Take now the case of the hydrogen atom, consisting of a + 
nucleus (the earth) with a — electron moving in an elliptical orbit, 
having potential energy with respect to the nucleus. Imstead of 
considering the electron's charge as distributed around the orbit, 
we can consider it as concentrated at a jwint so chosen that its 
potential energy with respect to the nucleus is the same as its 
average potential energy for one complete revolution. This point 
is termed the electric centre which will he referred to as the E.C. 
in the case of an elliptical orbit, owing to the high velocity at 
perihelion, it is obvious that the electron spends more time in the 
' l*roc, Roy 5oc.. 1/4. 47, 1927. 
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aphelion part of its path, and the E.C. will be somewhere between 
the centre of the ellipse and the aphelion point. 

In the case of a circular orbit the E.C. will coincide with the 
nucleus, while with elliptical orbits it can be proved to be at a 
point situated halfway between the centre of the ellipse and the 
unoccupied focus. Its distance from the nucleus is thus ^Ant 
in which An is the semi-major axis of the ellipse and e its eccen- 
tricity: An€, the so-called linear eccentricity, is the distance of 
the centre from each focus, which explains the •%. The E.C. 
corresponds to the centre of gravity of the mass of matter in our 
gravitational analogy. 

Suppose now that the orbit is inclined at an angle to the direc- 
tion in which the electric field is to be applied. The E.C. will, in 
this case, lie at a distance % A„€ cos 0 above or below a plane 
taken through the nucleus and perpendicular to the direction in 
which the electric field is to be applied. This will l)e referred to as 
its distance “up^’ or “down field, “ and corresponds to the height 
of the mass above the earth's surface. When the electric field is 
applied the potential energy is changed by an ftmount propor- 
tional to this distance and to the strength of the field. This repnv 
sents the main part of the energy change except for very stronj^ 
fields in which, as we shall see, we have a quadratic term. 

The change of average jxHential energy of the atom in its first 
or excited state, due to >ne field, will thus result in an alteration 
of the wave-length of the light emitted when the electron drops 
to an inner orbit, provided the energy change for the atom in this 
second state diflers from that in its first. To account for the emis- 
sion of the groups of sharp lines in the Stark effect, we must 
quantize the orbit, as in the case of the Zeeman effect, the quantiza- 
tion in this case being such as to give the electric centre a fixed 
value up or doWn field for each state. The inclination of the orbit 
and its eccentricity may change, but the relation between them 
must be such as to keep the E.C. at a fixed distance from tlu' 
yz plane through the nucleus. This point will be made clearer 
further along. 

For outer orbits (higher energy levels) of greater total quantum 
number we have a larger numl)er of different orientations ami 
eccentricities available, consequently a larger number of Stark 
components. We will now follow out what happens when jm 
electric field parallel to the x axis is applied to an atom having h 
sii^ electron moving about the nucleus in an elliptical orbit 
We will suppose, at first, that the field is only of sufficient strengtli 
to quantize the orbit, without producing an observable Stark 
Effect. The orbit orients itself in certain definite ways, as with tiu' 
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Zeeman effect in very weak fields. The electric centre for any 
friven quantum relation is displaced a definite amount ‘‘up’’ or 
“down field with respect to the nucleus, i.e. it remains at a fixed 
distance from the yz plane. 1 his distance does not alter as the 
field is increased, but the potential energy df)es, since the change 
of potential energy is represented by AE=eFx in which e is the 
electronic charge, F the strength of the electric field and x the 
distance of the electric centre up or down field. If ]c = 0, as with 
a circular orbit perpendicular to the field, or in any position for 



that matter, or an elliptical orbit with its major axis in the yz 
plane, no change of energy will lx? produced by the field. We will 
proceed with the development of the theory which is not as 
simple as in the case of the Sieeman effect, for the electron’s path 
in space is much more compliciited. 

The problem is to detennine the orbital electron’s motion when 
subjected to a steady outside force pulling always in the same 
uirection (and not directed perpendicular to the path as in the 
^^eman effect). 

f'he solution was worked out in<lependently by Schwartzchild ^ 

‘Bcr. fler., 548, 1916; Epatein, Ann. d. Phus.. SO, 489. 
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and Epstein in 1916, who followed the method employed by Jacobi 
for the problem of the motion of a particle subjected to the gravita- 
tional force of two fixed centres of attraction. Jacobi showed that 
in this case the most suitable coordinate system to which the 
motion is to be referred, was a system of confocal ellipsoids and 
hyperboloids described around the two centres of attraction as 
foci. By moving one of the attracting centres to infinity and 
giving it a correspondingly increased attracting force, we have a 
uniform gravitational field superposed on the central force exerted 
by the other body on the particle. This case is analogous to that 
of the electron moving in an orbit under the central force of th(» 
nucleus when placed in a unifonn electric field, and the system 
of ellipses and hyperbohis gix's over into a system of confocal 
parabolas described about the nucleus its focus, with their common 
axis parallel to the field direction as shown in Fig. 

The parameters of the diwl system of parabolas are and 
17 *, which, taken together witli the angle 'F (around the axis) fonn 
the coordinate system with re.-pect to which the electron’s motion 
is referred. By rotation aroi nd the axis (measured by 'F) th(‘ 
parabolas trace out rotation paniboloids, and it can be shown 
that the electron path is confined to a space .somewhat resembling? 
an anchor-ring traced out by ^he rotation around x of the curved 
quadrangle bounded by fo*nr intersecting paralx)lus (shaded in 

Fig. 423). The shaded quadrangh' 
to the left is for a different quantiza- 
tion of the orbit, later explained. 

The rnathematiciil analysis shows 
that the electron circulates in one 
of these quadrangles in a path 
somewhat as indicatetl in Fig. 424/ 
eventually covering the entini sur- 
face, the quadrangle turning about 
the I axis at the same time, makini, 
approximately one revolution for 
each circuit of the electron in th(‘ 
quadrangle. The electron thus 
moves around inside the anchor 
ring formed by the rotation of the quadmngle with parabolic sick s 
about the x axis. The reader may find it helpful, in the study 
of what is to follow, to glance over the next section devoted lo a 
stody of the electron’s motion by stereoscopic models. 

Referred to a system of rectangular coordinates, the parabolas 
C^epnst.; ^»const. have equations 

Ann. d. Phyt.. St, 905. 1926 (alio kiuamatoaraph diagraim)- 


X 
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|-;+2i = S*; ^’-2x=,*. 

The position of the electron in the xy plane can be expressed as 
the intersection of two parabolas of parameters and rj*, and its 
position in space by a third coordinate, the angle ^ (defined above) 
with respect to a fixed meridian plane. 

As f and ri increase, the parabolas become more open, while 
for J==0, ri^O the corresponding parabolas collapse to a line 
coincident with the x axis. The mathematical inv'estigation has 
shown that the path of the electron, for a given quantization, is 
confined to the space bounded by the anchor-ring formed by 
rotation around x of the quadrangle formed by the paraboloids 
having maximum and minimum values of f and o as shown in 
Fig, 423, these maximum and minimum values depending upon 
the way in which the orbit is quantized. 

Three quantum numbers are necdksiiry for the specification of 
the orbit, and the calculation of thr energ>^ levels. The impulse 
coordinates corjesponding to the position coordinates t? and^ 
are and and the quantummumbers /?i, «2 and wa are given 

hy 

f p^dj^-n\h\f p^dr\ = d'^ = nji. 


Since is constant we have 27rp^ 




Hi and can have positive integral values incluning zitu, iruil lii. 
can take only pasitive integral values, since for zero value of 
the equations show' that smin = ’?min = ^ ^ limiting parab- 

olas shrink to the x axis, .and there mnain only the intersecting 
paraboliis »?mAx and since there is no rotation about x in this 
case, the electron, traversing eventually every point in the plane 
included l)etwecn the parabolas would have to pass through the 
nucleus (which lies in this plane). On this account this case is 
excluded in the earlier treatments, but treated by wave-mechanics 
this case also is allowed. The sum of these three quantum numbers 
is equal to the total quantum number w — P and w’e have therefore 


ni+n«+n3=w-l. 

If ni = ni*0, the parabolic quadrangle shrinks to a point or we 
have two intersecting paraboloids and the electron traverses their 
(circular) intersection as shown in Fig. 425 (diagram 1). This is the 
<*<a»diti()n for the ground level for hydrogen, 

* tn the oarlier troatmentu the rpUtlon wus jtivpn as wi*f nj+«i«w instead of 
■■ i which IB tho ono derivod from wBve*fnechiinics< 
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If ni»0 and nt—l the path of integration in the first of the 
above integrals shrinks to zero and we have a single 

{ paraboloid only, which intersects, say, the ijraini Vmax paraboloids 
(for which ns~l) along two circular arcs, and the electron trav- 
erses the surface of the $ paraboloid enclosed between these arcs. 
Fig. 425 (diagram 2). 

In general as we increase ni or na one of the corresponding 
parabolas becomes more open (longer focus) while the other 
shrinks (shorter focus) as shown in Fig. 425 (diagrams 4 and 6). 


Total Quantum Number n-5 



Diagranu 7 and 8 are for total quantum number ns4 and 
show the further change in the form of the i; parabolas as we pass 
from ni’^2 to ni»3. In the latter case nt=0 and the two I 
parabolas have fused, the greatly inclined mrbit (dotted ellipse) 
lying on the surface of the ( paraboloid, between the circular 
sections. 

We see 6om this that for niantsiO the orbit is a circle per- 
pendicular to the field, and ^t with increasing values of fh 
(qr the orbit tips up from this plane, becoming more nearly 
pandlel to the field, as shown by dotted line in diagram 8 
Fig. 426 and also by the stereoscopic photographs, to be described 
’pt^entiy. 
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As the total quantum number increases (higher energy levels) 
have more possible values for ni and nt and a greater number 
if possible orbits with vaiying obliquity. It has been shown that 
he change of energy pr^uced by the field is proportional to 
712 — ni)n, in which n is the total quantum number. 

The Electron’s Motion in Space in the Stark Effect: Stereo- 
icopic Models.* — The movement of the electron within the 
tnchor-ring described in the last section is almost impossible to 
isualize or illustrate by any two-dimensional diagram, but a 
ncthod of making stereoscopic three-dimensional models, devised 
)y the author, enables us to get very clear pictures of what takes 
)lace when the quantum numbers are assigned in the various pos- 
able ways. As has been stated the electron covers the entire sur- 
acc of the parabolic quadrangle as the latter rotates about a line 
massing through the nucleus and parallel to the field. It must 
herefore reach the apices of the four angles of the quadrangle, 
ts motion (referred to the quadranf^) in this case being along a 
line (straight or curved) joining opnosite angles. This line then 
:)pens out into curve which is tAiient alwa 3 rs to the four sides 
the quadrangle, the curve gradually changing its form until it 
[jollapses to a line joining the othfr two angles, as indicated^in 
Fig. 424. During these changes th^uadrangle is rotating abo^ 
the X axis, which makes the actual of the electron in space 
extremely complicated for it must eveilHijilly make contact with 
every point on the surface of the anchor-rihgr*i«-¥hC''^^ 
reproduced on Plate 13 show this path 
very clearly if viewed with a stereo- 
scope. They were prepared by mak- 
ing a wire frame of the form of one 
of the parabolic quadrangles arranged 
to rotate about a vertical axis (Fig. 

42f)) . Within this quadrangle an ellip- 
t ical loop of thinner wire was mounted, 
on which a small ball of white wax (the 
electron) could be moved. A wire index 
and a circle graduated into 32 equal 
parts at the base made it possible to 
rotate the frame by equal jumps, the 
electron being advano^ a suitable distance along its wire for each 
advance of the quadrangle in its circuit around the nucleus. 

The apparatus was mounted in a strong light, in front of a 
hlacl: background (the open door of a large dark room) and suc- 
cessive exposures r^e with a stereoscopic camera, one for eadi 
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advance of the rectangle and electron. The “anchor-ring” is thus 
built up step by step, the path of the electron within it appearing 
as a white dotted line within a wire cage when the picture is viewed 
with a stereoscope, or by the method described on page 407. 

Two parabolic wire quadrangles were constructed, representing 
the two different quantum relations of Fig. 423. We will take first 
the condition n 2 =ni=l which gives us n 2 ~ni =0 or no energy 
change, the electric centre being neither up or down field. The 
three photographs a, 6, c, illustrate this condition, the path along 
which the electron was moved as the quadrangle was rotated being 
indicated by the diagram to the right. The two periods were made 
equal in this case, i.e. the number of divisions along the electron’s 
path were equal to the number of steps into which the 360® rota- 
tion of the quadrangle was divided. This gives the electron a 
closed orbit, and corresponds to zero field. In the upper figure, 
in which the electron was rnoved to-and-fro once along the hori- 
zontal wire during one comalete rotation, the orbit is an ellipse 
l 3 ring in the yz plane with thdnucleus at one focus and the electric 
centre at x, also in the yz plane and therefore nei'^her up or down 
the field, as required for n 24 ni = 0. 

join the other two corners with a straight wire, and repeat 
the experiment, the electron/ path will ho an ellipse (as a little 
calculation shows) with th^ nucleus at the centre an impossible 
motion. In this case orbit mu.st 1x3 a circle, and a little 

conrideratiafnifaoT^^ that the line joining the upper and lower 
ulust be the arc of a circle, whose centre is the nucleus. 
As the electron is moved along this wire and the frame rotated, 
the electron’s distance from the nucleus is constant, and its orbit 
is a circle inclined at an angle to the electric field. In both of these 
limiting cases, the “electric centre,” marked with a cross, lies in 
r. horizontal plane passing through the nucleus, that is, it is neither 
“up field” nor “down field.” In the transition stages (6) in which 
the horizontal line opens out into a loop, tangent so the parabolic 
quadrangle at four points, for each circuit around the quadrangle, 
the orbit in space passes gradually from the elliptical to the circulai 
form, reaching its maximum inclination to the field when the loop 
has contracted to the circular arc joining the upper and lower 
ani^e. The electric centre coincides with the nucleus in this case. 
If we make the period of revolution of the quadrangle equal to 
the period of the motion within the quadrangle the change in the 
dutpe and orientation of the orbit will not be progressive, t e. 
there will be no precession, for if we start by moving the electron 
along the horizontal wire, and pass gradually to the vertical arc, 
imd then back to the horizontal wire, our orbit is at first an cllipi^^^ 
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srith perihelion to the left of the nucleus, changing to the inclined 
;ircle, after which the motion retrogrades back to ellipse with 
)erihelion placed as at the start. As a matter of fact- the two 
)eriods are not equal (except for zero electric field) and the transi- 
ion from the horizontal to the vertical motion in the quadrangle 
)ccurs only as a result of the field. 

In taking our photographs we must therefore divide our circle 
if rotation into, say, 32 equal parts and our electron path on its 
ivire into, say, 28 properly spaced divisions. The orbit, no longer 
truly elliptical, “precesscs,” and at the end of a complete cycle 
in the quadrangle the perihelion of the ellipse will have rotated 
[)no-cighth of a complete revolution. In reality the difference of 
period is much smaller. 

For the quantum relation ni = 2, n 2 = l we have the parabolic 
quadrangle as shown by Fig. 423 (at left) and by photographs 
d and e (Plate 13). , 

The orbit is now very much incli*ied to the field, the electric 
centre lieing displaced “down fieh These photographs also 
were taken witlt the two pcrio<ls ec^al (condition for zero field) 
and illustrate the orbital positions/ for one trip of the electron 
around or across the quadrangle, r erc we notice that the ^etric 
centre (marked with a cross) reimins at a constant distance^ 
“down field” from the nucleus in s^:ie of the change of inclina- 
tion of the orbit, for as the orbit lx‘come^Hjiore inclined, the ellipse 
l)ccome8 less eccentric (shown in the photojjraphr'liy^e position 
of the nucleus) and the electric centre approaches th^Sttusleu^^ 
thus compensating the effect of the increasing inclination of the 
orbit, the major axis remaining unchanged. 

To show the path in space for a complete cycle in the quad- 
rangle, we must make the periods unequal and employ at least two 
complete revolutions of the quadrangle about the nucleus. The 
easiest way to accomplish this is to take the case ni=0, 
which, as we have seen, causes the two { parabolas to fuse to a 
single one, the electron travelling about over the surface of this 
paraboloid between the two circular sections cut by the v parabolas. 
In this case we have only to make our electron travel to-and-fro 
along the outer parabolic arc of the unsymmetrical quadrangle 
jnst mentioned. This was divided into 28 properly spaced divi- 
sions, and two complete revolutions given to the quadrangle, wth 
two to-and-fro trips of the electron along the arc. Photograph jf, 
Plate 13 was made in this way, while / shows the ellipti^ orbit 
nuide under the same conditions, but with the two periods equal. 
Tlio former gives a very clear idea of the complicated form of 
the orbit even under this simpler condition. In photograph g 
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the path starts at the back just above the nucleus and curving to 
the left around the paraboloid passes just below the nucleus at 
the front> aphelion being at A, In its second circuit, it crosses tho 
first part of the path near P, the perihelion point of the first loop, 
and reaches aphelion at The end of the path is at perihelion 
P". Precession is thus shown in clockwise direction as viewed 
from above. Photograph h was taken with a wire quadrangle of 
the form shown in Fig. 424 on which the rate of progress of the 
electron along its orbit is shown. 

In the cases in which the motion is within the anchor-ring, the 
eccentricity and orientation change continuously and the electric 
centre moves with simple harmonic motion in an elliptical orbit 
parallel to the zy plane, with the nucleus at its centre. 

Energy Levels and Stark Components. — The change in the 
energy resulting from the field is shown by the equations of the 



Lnt an, 

0 ±1 0 


Fio. 427 Fio. 428 

dsetran’s motion to be proportional to (nt — nOn, that is, to the t oi !i I 
quantum mnnber n multiplied by the d^erence between the new 
quantum numbers nt and n\. 

In the Stark effect the original levels im hydrogen are 
hnAien up into a number equidistant levds, the separation of 
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he sublevels being greater as the total quantum number increases 
IS shown in Fig. 427. 

We will now take the case of the effect for the red hydrogen 
line, for which we require the values of Ui, ni and ns for the states 
, 1=3 and n=«2, the levels between which the transition giving 
H„ occur. 

'Fhe possible values forn=3 are given in the following table: 


m-O 

ni«*2 

na = 0 f two values of each correspond- 


ni = l 

ni = =*= 1 < ing to opposite directions of 


nj=*0 

na == =^2 1 rotation (designated by =**) 

ni»l 

n*=il 



ni«0 

na=» 

ni-2 

ni«0 

na=0. 


It is to be noted that the =*= signs of ns refer only to the direction 
of rotation and do not invalidate the relation ns+ns+ni = (n— 1) = 
2. For the level n=2 we have: 

« ni«0 ni = l 

ns»0 •nj=s=**l 

ni«l nj»0 fii-O. 

Assigning these values to the enei*g>' levels (Fig. 428) we have 
nine possible orbits for the upper lev'cL^ and four for the lower. 
The only allowable transitions (shown by arrows) are those for 
which Anj=0 or 

The state of polarization is iis follows: 


Awi*0 




Direction op Rays 


TO VlKlJO 

Components plane-polar- 
ized parallel to fieUl 

Components f)!ane-p<»lar- 
iied peqiendicular to tield 


II TO Field 
No radiation 


Components ** Unpolar- 
ized Components (two 
opposite circular polari- 
sations). 


Components corresponding to the dotted line transitions have 
not been observed experimentally, owing probably to their faint- 
ooss. The displacements of the components from the field-«ee 
line are obtained by subtracting the energy in the final state from 
that of the initial state, i.s. they are proportional to 


ialUalor 


fioElor . 
lower keel 


upper level 
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The numbers thus obtained are given below the components in 
Fig. 428. 

This linear effect, with separation of the components propor- 
tional to the field-strength depends upon the fixed distance of the 
electric centre up or down field. The precession of the orbit re- 
sulting from the field is accompanied by a change of eccentricity 
and inclination so balanced as to keep the E.C. in a plane per- 
pendicular to the field. 

In the case of all atoms, save those of the hydrogen type, the 
elliptical orbit revolves about the nucleus in its own plane, this 
“precession*' giving rise to the difference in energy of tenns of 
equal quantum number as was explained in the Chapter on Origin 
of Spectra. The E.C. in this case is rotating rapidly about the 
nucleus in the absence of any exterior field and has no preferred 
position. When the field is applied the E.C. is up field and down 
field in alternation, and on the average no change of energy is 
produced. The linear effect consequently is not present. A quad- 
ratic effect occurs however in such cases, displacements being 
proportional to the square of the field-strength. 

T^e Quadratic Stark Effect. — The linear Stark effect, pro- 
portional to JE, the field-strength, occurs only in the case of hydro- 
gen and hydrogen-like atoms such as ionized helium. It resull.s, 
as we have seen, from the change in potential energy of the atom 
due to the action of the field on the dipole formed by the nucleus 
and electric centre, the magnitude of the change depending upon 
the distance up field or down field of the E.C. from a plane through 
the nucleus perpendicular to the field. 

In very strong fields, however, the distance of the electric centre 
from this plane may be altered by the field, and this gives rise to 
a quadratic term, or to a Stark effect proportional to the square 
of the field strength, which is superposed on the linear effect in 
the case of hydrogen-like atoms, or exists alone by itself in the 
case of the heavier atoms which show no linear effect as we shall 
see presently. This change in the position of the electric centre 
with respect to the nucleus may come about in two ways. 

Consider first a circular orbit perpendicular to the field. The 
E.C. normally coincides with the nucleus but the electric field 
applies a force perpendicular to the plane of the orbit which is 
thus forced “down field,” retaining its shape, however, and the 
E.C. thus lies below the nucleus. The field now alters the poten- 
tial energy of the atom with its displaced E.C. as in the linear 
effect, the change being proportional to the product of the force 
jiHO the distance of the E.C. from the nucleus. If we double the 
field, we double this distance and multiply it by the doubled 
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field-strength, the energy change thus being as the square of the 
field. It is negative in this case, for the force exerted by the field 
is opposed to that due to the attraction of the nucleus for the dis- 
placed E.C., hence the Stark component lies on the long-wave- 
length side of the original line. If this effect is superposed on the 
linear effect the entire Stark pattern, due to the latter, will be 
shifted towards longer wave-lengths and hence will be unsymrnet- 
rical about the position of the unmodified 
line. This is in agreement with experiment. 

The field, however, may displace the elec- 
tric centre in another way. Assume a cir- 
cular orbit parallel to the field, as in Fig. 429. 

In this case also the E.C. coincides with the 
nucleus and there is no linear effect. Sup- 
pose the field so directed as to drive an elec- 
tron down in the direction of the arrow. The 
effect will be to increase the electron's ve- 
locity in the lower part of its orbit and de- 
crease it in thfe upper, the motion being 
analogous to that of a weight attached to a 
string and whirled in a vertical plane in the 
earth’s gravitational field. Since the electron 
thus spends more time in the upper part of 
its orbit, the electric centre is elevated above 
the nucleus and the field now produces a 
change of the poti»ntial energy as in the linear effect. As before 
the change of energy is repre.sented by the product of E and the 
distance up or down field of the K.C. and it is proportional to the 
square of E, 

Appl3ring this action of the field to an elliptical orbit we may 
take the two orbits oriented as in Fig. 429, a and 6. The linear 
effect for these atoms will lye as follows. Orbit a will have its 
potential energy increased by the field and will yield the short- 
wave-length component. The reverse will be true for orbit 6, 
which will give the long-wave-length component. Considering 
now the shift of the E.C. by the field, we find that it is elevated 
in both cases. This would mean that both of the linear effect 
components would be shifted in the direction of short wave-lengths, 
for the energy of orbit a is increased, while that of orbit 6 is de- 
creased. Herzfeld has shown that the law of attraction between 
tlie nucleus and electron (considered as a linear oscillator however) 
flctermines which of the two effects will preponderate. They be- 
como equal only when the attraction is as the 6th power of the 
distance. For lower powers the first mentioned effect (which we 
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may orbit displacement) preponderates and in the case of 
a coulomb field (inverse square) is alone of any appreciable in- 
fluence. 

Becker^s theoretical treatment of the quadratic effect is con- 
cerned chiefly with the second effect (change of orbital velocity) 
and predicts a shift towards shorter wave-lengths, which is con- 
trary to what is observed in the case of the alkali metals. 

Quadratic Effect of the Alkali Metals. — The observation of 
the quadratic effect is attended with difficulties which do not obtain 
in the case of the linear effect. The gas must be at very low pres- 
sure, otherwise it is impossible to establish the powerful fields nec- 
essary, and the light then becomes too faint for satisfactory 
observation. 

In some cases the inverse effect by absorption has been utilized, 
notably in the case of the alkali metals. This makes it possible to 
employ a powerful source of light, namely, the emission line cor- 
responding to the absorption line under investigation, and to 
operate with vapors at very low pressure. Ladenburg was the 


first to utilize this method in his study of the Stdrk effect for the 
D lines of sodium vapor at a pressure of 10“* mms., in fields up to 
. 160,000 volts per cm. 

In this case the sourro 

r- I of light was a sodium 

j o vacuum tube of special 

— j - C — ■ " i 1 - construction giving the 

j — 1 / — vj ^ D lines at great inten- 

Owin * i sity and without trace 

I reversal. 

Fia. 430 The light of this 

lamp was passed be- 
tween two circular flat electrodes placed very close together and 
in contact with the tube wall as shown in Fig. 430. The tube, 
was heated in oven 1 and sodium distilled into it from oven 2, at 
a slightly lower temperature. 

The absorption lines appeared as very narrow dark cores in th(^ 
emission lines of the lamp, a powerful Lummer-Gehreke inter- 
ference spectroscope being used. The inverse effect was not ob- 
served dimctly, as the shift was too small to be seen even wiili 
the high dispersion employed, but it was recognized by the etec- 
trtoal double refraction which occurred in th^ immediate vicinity 
of the absorption lines. 


Bectrical Double Refraction in Vidnity of Absorption Lines. - 
jThe magnetic double refraction ocourri^ near a^rption lines 
and its relation to the Zeeman effect was discussed in the previous 
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chapter. A similar method is available for the study of the in- 
verse Stark effect as was shown by Ladenburg and Kopfermann.^ 
They calculated the expected shift and state of polarization of 
the lines Di and D% by employing the principle first stated by 
Kramers that the assignment of quantum numbers m to displaced 
energy levels in the electric field are the same as for a magnetic 
field since the effect in the electric field is quadratic, the ^ levels 
coinciding. 

In the magnetic field the (upper) 2P and (lower) 2S levels of Di 
split into two, which coincide in the case of the electric 

field. 

The 2p level of splits into four and in 

the magnetic and into two in the electric field. The energy levels 
are shown in Fig. 431. The parallel and perpendicular components 
of D\ in the electric field have equal energy values and hence 


equal wave-lengths. Therefore they coincide, giving an unpolar- 
ized line shifted towards red. In the case of Z> 2 , however, we have 


one p component and 
one s component of the 
sjime energy value giv- 
ing an unpolarized line 
shifted towards red, 
and an 8 component of 
greater energy giving a 
polarized line with a 
lesser shift towards the 
red. 

This was confirmed 
experimentally by La- 
denburg and Kopfer- 
niann, who ob8er\^ed 
anomalous electric dou- 


tPVi 



fl X II 1 1 

Fio. 431 


ble refraction in the vicinity of D 2 , due to the difference in the 
position of the absorption line for parallel and perpendicular 
polarized light. This makes the velocity of light for a wave-length 
close to the line vary with the direction of polarization, which is 
the physical cause of the double refraction, the case being anal- 
ogous to the one treated in the Chapter on Magneto-Optics 
(pitgc 717), They also observed the Stark effect with the reso- 
nance radiation of sodium vapor, by observing the change in the 
absorption coefficient of normal unexcited vai)or for the light of 
Ibo resonating vapor in an electric field. 


’ Ladenijurg, PAyi. ZfU., if. 549, 1921 ; Zrit. far Phyt., i5, 51, 1924; Kopfernuum 
and Ladenburt, Ann, d$r Pky$,, 78, 659, ll>26. 
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Grotrian and Ramsauer ‘ investigated the inverse effect for 
potassium, employing two plates 80 cms. long separated by a dis- 
tance of 1.5 mms., and mounted in a glass tube. Using a concave 
grating, they were able to photograph the dark absorption lines 
which appeared in the continuous spectrum of the carbon arc 
(the light traversing the tube between the metal plates) when 
potassium vapor at very low pressure was formed in the tube. 

Two photographs were taken in coincidence, one with, the other 
without an electric field between the plates, and shifts towards 
the red were obser\'ed with the field on, for the doublets 4047 — 
4044 and 3447.7 — 3446.7, the second and third members of the 
series. In both cases the shift of the short-wave-length member 
of the doublet was greater than that of the line of longer wave- 
length. The former was also more diffuse than the latter, as it 
was made up of two lines shifted by slightly different amounts 
(as in the case of of sodium). With a field of 96,800 volts/cm., 
they actually separated these two components in the case of the 
4044 line. By inserting a Nicol prism in the path of the light, they 
found that the component of greater shift was alorie ob8er\'ed with 
light polarized parallel to the field (as with Dt of sodium). Both 
lines were equally sharp in this case, as the short-wave-length 
component was not present. With perpendicular polarization, 
4047 was shifted the same amount as before, while 4044 showed 
a lesser shift, since we have here the short-wave-length component 
of the diffuse line observed with unpolarized light. 

The Photo-Electric Effect. — When a metal surface is illu- 
minated by light, X-rays or the y-rays of radium, electrons are 
ejected, in numl^er proportional to the intensity of the radiation, 
and with velocities proportional to its frequency of vibration. 
This is called the photo-electric effect, and its history begins with 
the discovery by Hertz * in 1887 of the influence of the ultra-violet 
light from one spark gap upon the discharge of a neighboring gap. 
If the distance between the electrodes was made just sufficient 
to prevent the discharge, illumination by ultra-violet light from 
another spark caused the passage of sparks. Hertz found that it 
was the action of the light upon the negative electrode only which 
occasioned the discharge. In 1888 Hallwachs* discovered that 
certain substances, when negatively chal^, lost their charge 
when illuminated with ultra-violet light, and that if originally 
uncharged, they acquired a positive charge as a result of the illu- 
mination. Lenard and J. J. Thomson discovered independently 

1 OrotriAn and Ramsauer. Phy$, Zeit,, $6* 846, 1927. 

• ♦ Wied. Ann., SI. 983. 

•WUtLAnn.. SS. 301. 
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in 1898 that the action resulted from the expulsion of negative 
electrons brought about by the absorption of the light, in other 
words cathode rays leave the surface of the plate. 

In the earlier investigations attention was focussed chiefly on 
the intensity of the emission and its dependence on the state of 
polarisation of the light, and the condition of the metaPs surface, 
but in 1902 P. Lenard directed attention to the importance of 
studying the velocity with which the electrons left the surface. 
This he found to be independent of the intensity of the light which 
illuminated the metal. He showed moreover that the maximum 
velocity acquired by the electrons depended only on the fre- 
quency, the shorter the wave-length the higher the electron 
velocity. 

Two distinct methods of investigation have l^een used. In the 
first, the metal surface is illuminated in a vacuum, and the posi- 
tive charge which it acquires when illuminated is measured with 
an electrometer. This method gives us the maximum velocity 
with which the electrons leave the surface, for the potential con- 
tinues to rise hntil it becomes great enough to hold back the 
electrons which have the highest velocity. 

In the second method the illuminated plate is placed in opposi- 
tion to and at a short distance from a second plate, which is con- 
nected to earth through a galvanometer, which measures the cur- 
rent resulting from the discharge of the electrons. This method 
gives us the number of negative electrons 
which leave the surface of the metal for 
a given intensity of illumination. The 
number has been found to \ye propor- 
tional to the intensity of the light, while 
the velocity, which is between and 
10* cms. per second, is independent of it. 

Or the two plates may be placed in 
circuit with a galvanometer and a bat- 
tery so connected as to apply a retard- 
ing potential, i.c, with its positive pole 
connected to the illuminated plate (Fig. 

432). As the potential of the battery is 
increased the current decreases, reach- 
ing zero value when no electrons are 
able to reach the negatively charged 
plate. This gives us a measure of the 
maximum electron velocity under the conditions of illumination. 
This condition is shown in Fig. 432 in which the electron paths 
are indicated by dotted arrows. If F is the voltage requii^ to 
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just arrest the current, the velocity of the swif^ electrons is 
given by the formula or »=595 \/p (in kilometres 

per sec.). It is usual, however, to express electron velocity in 
terms of volts, i.c. a 4-volt electron has a velocity of »~1190 
km./sec. An electron has a velocity of V volts when its velocity v, 
and hence its energy y^mv^y is reduced to zero by traversing a 
potential difference of V, 

Electron Velocity and Frequency of Light — Lenard’s discovery 
that the velocity with which the expelled electron left the metal 
depended only on the frequency of the light and not at all upon 
its intensity, led Einstein in 1905 to make the very startling sug- 
gestion that the energy of light was not distributed uniformly 
over the wave-front as had always been jissuraed, but that it was 
localized in distinct pockets, or **quant>a’’ which separated as the 
light spread out, retaining however their energy and individu- 
ality. The effect of a collision of one of these quanta with an atom 
would thus be independent of the distance of the light source. 
With strong illumination the quanta are close together, with 
feeble illumination they are widely separated. The experimental 
facts are represented by Fig. 433, where the ordinates represent 
currents, the abscissae, the voltage applied between the photo- 
sensitive plate and a collecting anode. With a sufficient positive 
voltage applied on the cathode no current will flow, however 
great the illumination. At a certain positive 
voltage, Fp (“stopping potential’') currents 
begin ; these increase as the positive voltage 
is reduced, reaching finally a saturation 
value at a voltage F,, which for blue light, 
with an alkali metal such as potassium, is 
about one volt removed from the stopping 
potential, and occurs at zero applied field 
only if the anode and cathode are of the 
^ Fig.* 433 material. If the illumination is varied 

in any ratio, the saturation currents Ciy C 2 
will vary in the same ratio. I.ater work by Compton and Richard- 
son, established that the saturation voltage F« is a measure of 
the contact difference of potential between anode and cathode. 
The effective field V is the sum of the applied field and the con- 
tact electromotive force. For electrons emitted at the stopping 
potential the velocity v is given by the relation 

eF«e(Fp+V.)«inw* 

*wNsre e is the charge on the electron and tn its mass. It is thin 
maximum velocity which Lenard found to dep^ only on the fro- 
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quenoy of the light. These characteristics of the photo-electrons 
tecame later the foundation of the light quantum hypothesis of 
Einstein. 

Einstein identified the energy of an electron ejected by light of 
frequency v with Planck’s energy quantum huj writing 

E=^hv. 

The value for E found by experiment is, however, smaller than 
the above value as some of the energy of the light is spent in get- 
ting the electron out of the metal. Einstein gave the equation 

in which p is the “work-function” (Abtrennungs arbeit) for an 
electron belonging to an atom on the surface of the metal. 

The quantity p is characteristic of the metal and is closely 
related to Richardson’s work-function in the case of the emission 
of electrons from hot bodies. It plays only a small part in the 
photo-electric effect except for visible light. In the case of high 
frequency, ultra-violet light and X-rays it is so small in com- 
parison to hv that it can lx* neglected. There is now an upper 
limit of wave-length beyond which* no electrons are ejected. Light 
quanta of this frequency, designated by /jj'o, are only just able to 
get the electrons out of the metal without giving them any velocity. 
For this condition 0=/»'o~-p or Iwo—p and our equations become 
The frequency Vo causes the emission of the 
electron with zero energy. I^ower freciuencies cause no emission. 
This shows us that the work function p is to 1x5 identified with 
the energy value of a light quantum at the long wave limit at 
which the photo-electric effect vanishes. 

Further investigations have shown that p may 1x5 subdivided 
into w and p' the work done respectively in getting the electron 
out of the atom and out of the metal as a whole, the latter quantity 
having a close relation with Richardson’s work-function in the 
ciise of electron emission from hot IxKiies. It plays only a very 
small part in the photo-electric effect, except in the case of light 
of low frequency. Of greater interest is the work w necessary to 
remove the electron from the atom, for it will depend upon the 
electron’s location in the atomic structure, and a great deal has 
^>een learned about atomic structure by studying the photo-electric 
effect with X-rays and the y-rays of radium, in which the energy 
values of the quanta are enormously greater than in the case of 
light, 

Ladenburg’s early measurements with ultra-violet light showed 
that the relation between electron energy and the wave-length 
of the light was linear, as was pointed out by Joff4 in 1909. 
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Plotting maximum electron energy as ordinates and light 
frequency as abscissae, we obtain a straight line, the slope being 
the same for all metals, the point at which the line cuts the axis 
of abscissae, however, depending on the value of p for the metal. 
In these experiments we have electrons of all velocities below the 
maximum which originate in the layers below the surface of the 
metal. 

The proof of Einstein's law connecting the energy of the photo- 
electron with that of the light quantum was given by the experi- 
ments of Richardson and K. T. Compton who showed that the 
electron energy increased proportionately with the frequency of 
the radiation, and that the constant of proportionality was equal 
to the value of Planck’s constant h, which can be determined in this 
way from the slope of the line above referred to. Millikan made a 
very careful series of observations on the alkali metals, which re- 
spond to a wider range of frequencies than the metals previously 
employed, and hence permit of a more accurate determination of 
the slope of the line, which should be exactly, equal to h/e. From 
the known value of e, the electron's charge and the tneasured slope 
of the line a value was found for 

/i=6.56XlO-*’ 

in close agreement with the value found by Planck from the laws 
of radiation. 

The relation between velocity and wave-length has been found 
by Wien and Stark to extend into the range of X-ray fre- 
quencies. 

Relation between Electron Current and Wave-Length. — The 

number of electrons emitted by a metal surface increases, as the 
wave-length of the light decreases. In determining this, due ac- 
count must be taken of the change of intensity as we pass down 
the spectrum. If Ei is the saturation current measured by the 
galvanometer, which is the measure of the number of electrons 
fitted, and the energy of the radiation of wave-length X, we 
must plot the quantity Ei/Et against X in order to obtain a curve 
showing the relation between the number of electrons thrown off 
and the wave-length of the light. Ladenburg found that the E\ 
curve had a maximum at X»2120, falling rapidly on each side of 
this point, Et increased steadily with increase of wave-length, 
while EilEt increased very rapidly with decrease of wave-length, 
the curve resembling a dispersion curve in the ultra-violet re- 
gkm. 

* This is not at all what we should expect if the total energy of 
the absorbed light is spent in the liberation of electrons. For light 
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of frequency v the quantum of energy hv is given to the electron. 
If all absorbed energy is thus spent in electron liberation we should 
expect the number of electrons ejected for absorbed energy Q to be 

or the number ejected per absorbed calorie to increase with the 
wave-length of the radiation, since increase of X is the equivalent 
of decrease of v. Tt would be natural to expect, for a given value 
of Q, the ejection of few electrons of high v’elocity for the short 
X region, as here we have light quanta of high energy value, but 
fewer in number, than in the long X region, where the light quanta 
are more numerous but of smaller energy value. Here we should 
expect an emission of a large number of electrons of small velocity. 
But we know that by a 
further increase of X we 
finally reach a point X^ 
at which the emission 
ceases entirely^ the en- 
ergy of the quanta being 
insufficient to liberate the 
electrons. There must 
then be some point near 
\ at which the rate of 
emission begins to fall 
off, say X^ in Fig. 434a. 

This is contrary to ex- 
perimental results, the 
number of ejected elec- 
trons being at most only 
a few per cent of the 
quantum equivalent. 

Ladenburg’s results, 
and all subsequent obser- 
vations have shown that 
the number of electrons 
ejected per calorie of ab- 
sorbed energy increases 
with decreasing wave- 
length. It is probable that we are observing the dotted portion of 
the curve in Fig. 4346, which represents the falling off in number as 
we approach the long-wave-length limit where emission ceases. 
Properly conduol^ experiments with X- and 7 -rays might give 
os the straight portion between Xo and X,. 
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Photo-Electric Effects by Polarized Light. — Normal and Se* 
lective: The long series of investigations by Elster and Geitel, 
which resulted in the observation that some metals, when amalga- 
mated with mercury, responded to visible light, and the invention 
of the photo-electric cell, culminated in the important discovery 
that a liquid alloy of sodium and potassium, when illuminated 
obliquely by polarized light, showed great changes in the photo- 
electric emission as the plane of polarization was rotated. 

With light polarized so that the electric vector is in the plane 
of incidence the current may exceed by as much as fifty times that 
with the electric vector parallel to the surface. An extended study 
of this effect by Pohl and Pringsheiin, who carried their measure- 
ments through a wide spectral region, showed that this ‘Rectorial 
effect” is localized in a narrow region of the spectrum. While 
the “normal” effect, as they tenned it, increas^ uniformly to- 
ward high frequencies, the curve for the “selective effect” showed 
as a hump, similar in appearance to the spectral maxima occurring 
in the curves obtained by Elster and Geitel with sodium films 
converted into the hydride. Their results with sodium-potassium 
alloys for light incident at an Angle of 60® are shown graphically 
in Fig. 434. There is no such irregularity in the bulk ab^rptive 
power of the alkali metals or their alloys. If the photo-electric 

currents were simply propor- 
tional to the light absorbed, the 
currents would not vary by more 
than two or three times from one 
plane of polarization of the light 
to the other. 

A clew to the origin of this 
“polarization selectivity” has 
Ijeen found by Ives,* from a 
study of the optical conditions 
at the surface of a metal. Upon 
calculating the energy density in 
the standing wave or interfer- 
ence pattern above a metal mir- 
ror, using the ordinary optical constants, it is found that, at the 
plane of intersection with the mirror the energy densities an* 
quite differently related to each other for the various conditions 
of Incidence and polarization than they are for the bulk absorp- 
tion. If, as is probable, the photo-electric action is localized in 
aa extremely thin layer it is the energy at the surface which is 
•in question. Thin films of alkali metals on such underlying metal:^ 
^Phyt. Ret., 88, 1209,1931. 
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as platinum and silver show strong polarization selectivity which 
can be correlated in a very satisfactory manner with values of the 
energy density computed from the optical constants of the under- 
lying metal. 

Pohl has described a very striking experiment for demonstrating 
the dependence of the electron emission on the plane of polarization 
of the light. A cell provided with two electrodes, one a fluid alloy 
of sodium and potassium is illuminated with polarized light of 
wave-length 3800-4200. The galvanometer shows a difference in 
the photo-current in a ratio of 1 : 100 as the polarizing prism is 
rotated (Fig. 435). The wave-lengths for the maximum values 
of the selective effect for a number of metals are given in the 
following table: 


X 


Lithium 

2800 

Sodium 

3400 

Pota.ssium 

4350 

Rubidium 

4800 

Strontium 

3600 

Barium 

3800 


The position of the maximum appears to depend on surface 
conditions. Pohl and Pringsheim found that a potassium surface 
brought into the condition of a black colloidal modification by the 
action of oxygen had its selective maximum at X==4050. 

Directional Distribution. — The question as to whether there is 
any tendency of the photo-electrons to leave the surface in a 
direction coinciding with that of the electric vector of the light 
(as has been observed in the case of X-rays) is of considerable 
importance in connection with the theory of the effect. 

A very elaborate apparatus was employed by Ives^ and his 
collaborators and a very thorough investigation, both theoretical 
and experimental, carried out. They used a small spherical cathode 
surrounded by a spherical anode, the resulting field being a central 
force of the inverse square type, giving elliptic or hyperbolic elec- 
tron paths according as the outer sphere wjvs negative or positive 
with respect to the inner one (retarding or accelerating field 
respectively). 

They found a 83rmmetrical angular distribution of the photo- 
electrons around the normal to the surface, with no tendency to 
follow the electric vector, which Fry explained as probably due 
to the fact that the electric vector rotates wdthin the metal, that 
% we have elliptical polarization as in metallic reflection. With 

' T. C, Pry and H. E. Ivea. PhyM. Rev,, 3S, 44, 1924; Ives, Olpin and Johnanid, 
Rev., art, $7. 
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polarised light at normal inoidence there was also no tendency 
of the electrons to emerge in the direction of the electric vector. 
The exact mechanism by which the electrons are released from 
the metals is by no means clear, for the experiments of Ives have 
shown clearly that it is not simply a forced oscillation of increasing 
amplitude terminating in expulsion. 

In the case of photo-ionization of gases the conditions are 
simpler, and Lawrence and Chaffee ^ have found, in the case of 
potassium vapor, that twice as many electrons are emitted in the 
direction of the electric vector, as at right angles to it, these latter 
being in all probability scattered electrons. 

Hioto-Electric Effects of X*Rays. — In the case of the release of 
electrons by X-rays, frequency of which is much greater than that 
of light, the process is much clearer. By forming a magnetic spec- 
trum of the electrons emitted from metal films under irradiation 
by monochromatic X-rays, de Broglie* showed that a ‘‘line 
spectrum” is produced. The lines correspond to electrons re- 
leased from the various K, L, etc., deep energy levels of the 
atom in striking agreement with the Bohr theory of atomic 
structure. 

The subsequent and more precise experiments of Robinson and 
his collaborators * have shown that the lines are sharply defined 
on the high velocity side, and hazy on the opposite side due to 
energy losses by collisions which occur even in very thin films. 

The striking difference between the optical and X-ray effect 
lies in the circumstance that in the fonner, where free electrons 
are concerned, we have electrons emitted with velocities depend- 
ing on the energy of the light quanta (i.e. on the frequency) 
whereas in the latter we have a group of discreet velocities corre- 
sponding to the binding energies of the inner electrons of the atoms. 

El +)^wii;*, El having different values for levels K, L, etc. 

loniution of Gases and Vapors. — We have seen in the Chapter 
on the Origin of Spectra that there is a band of continuous ab- 
sorption beginning at the head of the principal series of the alkali 
metals and extending down into the region of higher frequencies. 
This band was first observed by the author, and we now know that 
it results from the impact of light quanta of greater energy value 
than that necessary to give a line at the head of the series. 
should therefore expect ionization, or the complete expulsion of 
the electron from the atom. 

The first clear demonstration of this effect was given by Foote, 

*l%9.i2e»..S7.1233, 1C31. 

•/Mr. d. PM. H Rad., f, 2SS. 19C1. 

• Rfoc. Av. Soe., t04, 4S6; US, 2S2; l$8, 92. 
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Mohler and Chenault,^ using caesium vapor, detecting the photo- 
ionization by the variation of space charge by the positive ions 
produced. Their method depended on the discovery by Kingdon 
and by Hertz that the current produced by applying a potential 
between a hot filament and a surrounding conductor is limited 
by the space charge (electrons from the filament). If a positive 
ion is produced in this region, it may, owing to its low velocity, 
cause the liberation of 
10* to 10* electrons 
from the atoms of a 
vapor in which the 
cylinder and filament 
are immersed. This 
causes an increase in 
the current, and they 
obtained the curve 
shown in Fig. 436, 
the small peaks being 
due to the abforption 
of the lines of the prin- 
cipal scries, by which excited atoms are produced, which, by colli- 
sion with neutral atoms (according to the theory of J. Franck), 
form an ionized molecule (i.e. Csj-^-H- electron), the ionization po- 
tential of the molecule being lower than that of the atom. 

Photo-Conductivity: The Internal Photo-Electric Effect — The 
phenomenon of the production of electrons by light is exhibited 
not only by free metal surfaces and metallic vapors, where the 
effect is external, but in many cases where the electrons remain 
inside the substance, and produce variations of conductivity and 
electromotive force. The earliest and best known case of an 
internal photo-electric effect is the selenium cell. In this a bridge 
of the metallic form of selenium is formed between gold or other 
metallic wires, and the initially high resistance is greatly reduced 
by the incidence of light. The response is not directly proportional 
to the intensity of illumination, and is not instantaneous. 

It is only very recently that the physical processes involved in 
this change of conductivity have been discovered by the brilhant 
investigations of the whole field of photo-conduction by Gudden 
and Pohl, who found that in addition to a primary photo-electric 
li))eration of electrons within the medium, there occurred all sorts 
nf secondary effects, which in the case of selenium were so great 
as to completely mask the primaiy effect. 

In cer^n insulating crystals they were able to produce the 
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primaiy effect, unaccompanied by secondary effects, which could 
be made to appear by changing the conditions. For example, they 
found that a crystal of zinc-blende, placed between two electrodes 
which were in circuit with a battery and galvanometer, gave, 
when illuminated, a current proportional to the intensity of the 
illumination, if the illumination was not too intense or of too long 
duration, and that it started and stopped without lag, two char- 
acteristics of a pure photo-electric effect. These relations do not 
hold if the crystal has been under illumination for a certain time, 
due to changes in its conductivity resulting from the flow of the 
primary current. They showed that such a change occurred by 
determining the volta^current curve for a crystal of zinc-blende 
in the dark, obtaining two quite different curves for a fresh speci- 
men and for one in which the current had been flowing for some 
time. They inferred from this that the natural conductivity 
(i.c. in the dark) was electrolytic, involving a transfer of matter 
through the crystal. 

The primary current, due to the photo-electrons, may, have 
superposed on it a secondary current resulting fronf the motion of 
the positive ions, and Gudden and Pohl found that in cases in 
which these were immobilized in the medium, they could be set 
free by the action of infra-red radiation, the conductivity l)eing 
nearly double when infra-red acted simultaneous with the ultra- 
ifiolet, though producing no change when acting by itself. If, 
however, they gave a preliminary ultra-violet excitation a subse- 
quent infra-red illumination gave increased conductivity. They 
obtained veiy interesting results by modifying the character of 
pure crystals, such as rock salt, by the introduction of small 
lUnounts of impurities, or by coloring them by X-rays. A very 
ocnnplete account of their experiments will lx? found in the recent 
treatise on Photoelectric Phenomena by Hughes and Du Bridge, 
in which the subject is most fully treated in all of its aspects. 

Photo-Voltaic Effects. — V'arious voltaic cells, operating only 
leben illuminated, have been constructed and studied since A. C. 
BecquereFs discovery in 1839 that a pair of platinum or silver 
electrodes coated with silver chloride and immersed in dilute 
sulphuric acid, produced a current when a strong light was thrown 
on the cell. The tendency at the present time is to regard the 
phencxnenon as a photo-chemical one, and not a pure photo-electric 
effect. 

The most interesting case, and one which is more irearly pboto- 
eleetric in character is Lange’s cuprous-oxide cell. Qrondahl ^ 
dUseciyered that the action of light h^ some effect on his rectifier, 

> /otir. Am, Ind. EUc, Rng., 40, 215, 1927, 
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which consisted of a copper plate coated with a film of Cu$0, 
and pointed out that it had possibilities as a photo-cell. Lange ^ 
developed the idea, and by coating a copper plate with a layer of 
CuiO on which a semi-transparent layer of metal was deposited, 
obtained a continuous current on joining the outer layers with a 
wire, if the plate was illuminated with sunlight, the flow of elec- 
trons across the boundary setting up an E.M.F. of sufficient 
magnitude to operate a relay, or even drive a small motor. Such 
cells are coming into rapid use for light detection and measurement. 

1 Phy$. Zeit., SI, 130, 004, 1030. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THERMAL RADIATION 

In this chapter we shall discuss the type of radiation which 
practically all liquid and solid substances emit in virtue of their 
temperature. Most of our sources of light, natural and artificial 
operate in this way. The incandescent mass of the sun, the glow- 
ing particles of carbon in the candle and gas flame and the glowing 
wire of the electric light pour out energy of this type. Examination 
with a spectroscope shows us that the spectrum is continuous, the 
red appearing at a temperature of about 550® C, followed by the 
other colors in succession, the position of the point of maximum 
intensity drifting towards the region of shorter wave-lengths with 
rising temperature. The quality of this type of radiation, by which 
we mean the distribution of energy in the spectrum, is, under 
certain conditions which will be specified presently, independent 
of the nature of the substance, and dependent only on the absolute 
temperature of the radiating mass. On this account the laws 
governing it can be regarded as more fundamental than those 
which relate to the emission of light by gases, excited electrically 
or by other means, in which the character of the radiation is char- 
acteristic of the gas. Of the actual physical processes which are 
taking place in the temperature radiator we speak with more 
hesitation than in the case of radiating gases where we are dealing 
with isolated atoms and molecules. 

Gases and vapors do not in general radiate as a result of high 
tonperature and for many years it was supposed that there was 
no exception to this rule. We know now, however, that in certain 
eases relation of restricted type, i.e, confined to certain definite 
regions of the spectrum, occurs in the case of some.gases as a result 
of thermal excitation. These cases will be dealt with later on. 

This difference in the behavior of liquids and gases is of funda- 
mental importance and it appears probable that much mforma- 
tfon of value would be gain^ if we could study the radiation of 
smne substance having a critical temperature above 700® C. Mer- 
euiy would appear to be a suitable substance, and if some method 
could be devis^ of preventing the explosion of a quarts capillary 
tube containing the metal, it is probable that we could study the 
tmositioii which occurred when the white-hot metal readied its 
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critical temperature, which is supposed to be in the neighborhood 
of 900®. 

R. J. Strutt, now Lord Rayleigh, made experiments of this 
nature many years ago, without obtaining satisfactory results. 
It is of no use to increase the wall thickness of the tube, since the 
inner layers give way or tear before the strain reaches the outer 
layer. A possible solution might be to employ a nest of concentric 
tubes, each containing mercury in amount sufficient to generate 
pressure a little short of the exploding pressure. Pressure would 
thus be applied to the outside wall of each tube, the principle 
being that employed in wire-wound guns. 

It seems probable that the powerful thermal radiation of con- 
ductors of electricity, metals, graphite, etc., results from the pres- 
ence of free electrons. These, when subjected to acceleration by 
the thermic agitation of the atoms, may regarded as the sources 
of the radiation. If free electrons are absent, as in the case of 
perfect insulators, fused quartz for example, there is almost no 
radiation, even at very high temperatures. Bound electrons may 
however be sources of radiation. They give rise to absorption 
bands, and fused quartz containing a trace of neodymium radiates 
strongly when heated, giving a spectrum of widely separated and 
brilliantly colored bands, corresponding in position to the ab- 
sorption bands of the rare earth. Even in the case of metals we 
have to consider bound electrons as well as those that are free. 
They are responsible for the colors of certain metals, such as gold 
and copper, while silver has a region of great transparency in the 
ultra-violet at wave-length 3000. 

The so-called permanent gases do not radiate even at the high- 
est laboratory temperatures. This is due to the fact that sufficient 
energy to raise the electrons from the ground level to higher 
energy states cannot be communicated to the atoms. This is not 
the case, however, for certain vapors, iodine and selenium and 
many metallic vapors for example, as we shall see presently. 

The Relation between Emission and Absorption. — We will now 
investigate the very intimate relation which exists between the 
emission of heat or light^waves by a substance, and its power of 
absorbing the same waves. 

That some relation existed between the emissive and absorbing 
power in the case of radiant heat was indicated by the experiments 
of Leslie, Melloni, Provostaye and Desains, and others. Their 
measurements were, however, made for the most part with ap- 
paratus of insufficient sensitiveness, the spectrum regions being 
only roughly determined by means of absorbing screens. It was 
cicterminedi however, without question, that bodies which pos- 
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sessed a strong emissivity acted also as powerful absorbers of the 
radiant heat which they emitted, and the approximate equality 
of the emitting and absorbing powers was recognized. 

Ritchie’s Experiment. — This relation was shown by a very 
simple and ingenious experiment devised by Ritchie.^ Two air- 
tight metal chambers were connected by a glass tube containing 
a drop of fluid, the whole forming an air thermometer. Between 
them a third metal chamber of the same size was mounted, which 
could be heated by filling it with boiling water. One surface of 
t.bi« heat radiator was covered with lampblack, the other with 
the substance under investigation, for example powdered cinna- 
bar. (See Fig. 437.) The surface of the air thermometer which 
faced the radiating lampblack surface was coated with cinnabar, 
while the surface which faced the cinnabar radiator was coated 
with lampblack. With the apparatus ar- 
ranged in this way no movement of the 
fluid drop occurred when boiling water 
was poured into the radiator, which estab- 
lished the fact that the emitting and ab- 
sorbing powers were equal. Let us assume 
that the lampblack radiates powerfully, the 
cinnabar feebly. The powerful radiations 
coming from the former are but slightly 
absorbed by the latter, while the feeble radiations from the latter 
are strongly absorbed by the former, the heating of the two 
chambers of the thermometer being equal. Calling E the amount 
of heat emitted by the cinnabar and A its absorbing power, e and 
1 the corresponding expressions for the lampblack, the lampblack 
surface emits an amount of radiant heat e, of which the cinnabar 
surface absorbs the amount eA. The cinnabar surface emits an 
amount i?, which the lampblack completely absorbs (since its 
absorbing power =1). The equality of temperature indicated by 
the thermometer shows us that eA — E or Ele^A. Now Ele is 
the ratio of the amount of heat emitted by cinnabar to the amount 
emitted by lampblack at the same temperature. This ratio we 
wiO call the emisdvity of the cinnabar, and our equation shows 
us that it is equal to the absorbing power. 

KirchholPs Law. — This relation was reduced to a more definite 
form in 1869 by Kirchhoff (and independently by Balfour Stewart), 
who showed that it must be true for each wave-length in the 
etioitted spectrum, and formulated the law which has since gone 
b^ his name. **At a given temperature the ratio between the emieeive 
absorptive power for a given wave-length is the same for all bodies” 
. Aim.. SB, 378, 1833^ 
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The theoretical considerations from which Kirchhoff’s law is de- 
duced will be discussed later on in the chapter. It may be re- 
marked that we frequently meet with the statement that the 
absorption of light by flames which contain the vapors of metals 
is a necessary consequence of this law. This is by no means the 
case, for Kirchhoff’s law is to be applied only to radiation which 
results from temperature. In the case of the emission by flames, 
the phenomena are in part connected with chemical changes which 
are taking place. 

Kirchhoff’s law states that in the case of radiation which results 
solely from temperature, £'/i4= const, for all bodies at the same 
temperature. The value of the constant is a function both of the 
temperature and wave-length, and is equal to the emissive power 
of a perfectly absorbing bcxly, that is, a lx)dy which at the tempera- 
ture in question completely absorbs, without reflection, all radia- 
tion falling on it, no matter what its wave-length. This amounts 
to siiying that at a given temperature no substance can emit 
more light of a given wave-length than a perfectly black body. 
Paschen has cdhnpared the inten.^^ity of the light of the two D lines 
in the sodium flame with the total intensity of a region, completely 
enclosing the D lines, in the continuous spectrum of a black sub- 
stance heated in the same flame. The total intensity of the D 
radiation was more than twice as great as that of the region of the 
continuous spectrum which enclosed them, from which the in- 
ference can be drawn that something other than temperature is 
concerned with the emission of light by the sodium flame. The 
same thing was found by Ka3T3er and Paschen in the case of the 
ultra-violet bands of the arc, which were much brighter than a 
corresponding region of the spectrum of the positive crater, not- 
withstanding the fact that the temperature of the latter is higher 
than that of the arc proper. 

Cotton has called attention to the fact that there are two distinct 
relations which are almost invariably confused: a qualitative rule, 
which connects the absorption and emission for a given substance, 
and a quantitative rule, which establishes relations between dif- 
ferent bodies. From the former we can only draw the conclusion 
du*it if a body omits certain radiations it absorbs them when they 
come from without. 

Absorption by Flames. — The absorption by flames and the 
reversal of spectral lines are special cjises of the qualitative rule. 
Th(‘se cases have been studied by Gouy, who sought to detennine 
by experiment whether flames were transparent to the radiations 
which they emitted. His method consist^ in comparing photo- 
metrically the light of Afferent thicknesses of radiating gas. If 
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no absorption occurred, doubling the thickness should double the 
intensity of the illumination. He found, in the case of every line 
examin^, that after the line had attained a certain brightness 
absorption manifested itself. If E and A be the emissive and 
absorptive powers of unit thickness of the flame and we increase 
the thickness, we shall find that the emissive power (i.c. the 
intensity sent out by the thick layer) approaches EjA as a limit. 

This can be readily seen by calculating the amount of light sent 
out in the direction H by a flame of thickness 6 (Fig. 438). As- 
sume unit thickness to emit light of intensity 100 (^=100) and 
to have the power of absorbing one-half of the light of the same 

wave-length, which traverses it. 
^ The intensity of the light from 
the element 1 is reduced to 50 
by the absorption of element 2, 
and on emergence from element 6 has an intensity of only 3.37. 
The total amount of light emerging from element 6 is obviously 
the sum of the numbers in the different elements, which in this 
case is 197.62. If the number of elements were increased indefi- 
nitely this sum would be 200, the limiting intensity which is equal 
toE/Af as defined above. 

Temperature Radiation of Gases. — There was at one time a 
great deal of discussion as to whether ga.sc8 radiated as a result of 
temperature alone, and an immense amount of work was done by 
Pringsheim and others in endeavors to obtain a luminous emission 
from gases as a result of high temperature alone. Efforts in this 
direction were almost without exception, in vain, and Pringsheim 
came to the conclusion that, at least 
for temperatures which could be com- 
manded in the laboratory, gases re- 
mained dark. 

This is due to the fact that these 
gases have no absorption in the visi- 
ble spectrum. Absorbing gases such 
as iodine show a temperature radia- 
tion as was shown by Salet and 
Evershed. Iodine vapor when heated 
to a temperature of only six or seven 
hundred degrees gives off a reddish- 
orange light. The e.\periment is easily performed by arranging 
si^ sfriral of platinum wire, which can be heated by a current, 
in a test-tube in which a little iodine is vaporized by means of h 
«B ttnsen burner. An orange-cOlored flame is seen to rise from 
the hot wire. A still better method is to enclose a few crystals 
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of iodine in an exhausted bulb of fused quartz. The body of the 
bulb is heated to a high temperature by the flame of a blast lamp, 
and the iodine in the narrow neck then vaporized by the applica- 
tion of a small flame as shown in Fig. 439. The quartz bulb emits 
little or no light until the vapor enters it, when it immediately 
jrlows with an orange-red light. 

Sodium vapor exhibits a similar phenomenon when heated in a 
long thin-walled steel tube, which has l^een previously exhausted. 
The ends of the tulxi are closed by glass plates. The spectrum is a 
band sj)ectrum which is also seen in absorption and is now known 
to be due to the molecule Na 2 . It was first photographed by 
Konen.^ The author hns recently observed the thermic emission 
of a very beautiful blue light by selenium vapor in a quartz tube. 
One has only to drop a small speck of selenium into a bit of quartz 
tubing closed at the Iwttom, and heat it with an oxy-coal-gas blast 
lamp. The failure of most gases to emit visible radiations we now 
know results from the circumstance that the electronic transitions 
require a greater amount of energy than can be supplied by 
thermic agitatfon. 

There are other cases in which we have a true temperature 
emission of a gas. ('arlmn dioxide, when heated, emits an infra- 
red nuiiation, the spectrum showing a very sharp band at X=4.3 /i- 
This radiation can be obtained from the column of hot air rising 
from a Bunsen burner. Pjvschen ® found that a layer of the gas 
7 cms. thick emitted and absorl)ed as strongly as a layer 33 cms. 
thick. This indicated that the mdiation from a 7-cm. layer 
could be regarded as the equivalent of the radi dion from a layer 
of infinite thickness, or in other words, the radiation of a black 
substance at the same temperature. By heating the gas in a tube, 
«‘ind measuring the intensity of the emitted radiation with a spectro- 
bolometer, Paschen found that for all temperatures between 150® 
and 500® the intensity of the radiation of wave-length 5.12 n was 
only a little below that of a black body at the same temperature. 
As a black body he used a smoked strip of platinum heated by an 
electric current. The proof of the law follows from the fact that 
for a layer from which the radiation is the equivalent of that 
ftn infinitely thick one, we have the relation El A =c, the emissivity 
of a black body, as we can at once see by comparing the equation 
cd = Ef given at the beginning of the chapter with the relation 
previously deduced, namely, that as the thickness of an emitting 
jd)sorbing layer increases, the intensity of the radiation leaving it 
iq^proaches the value El A as a limit. 
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Tempefatttre Excitation of Line Spectra. — More recently 
bright line spectra of many elements have been obtained by A. S. 
King in his electric furnace. There seems now to be no doubt 
about the purely thermic excitation in this case, though at one 
time it was argued by some that the possibility of electrical excita- 
tion has not been excluded. Lines resulting from transitions from 
the upper levels of least energy appear first and as the temperature 
rises other lines corresponding to higher energy values make their 
appearance. More caution must be displayed in interpreting 
results obtained with flames, in which chemical processes are tak- 
ing place. F. H. Miiller, however, obtained results with a Bunsen 
flame at 1550® C., indicating agreement with the energy levels of 
the alkaline metals. With Li he obtained only the resonance 
line, while K gave its two most easily excited lines, Rb four and 
Cs six. By feeding the flame with oxygen lines of higher energy 
value can he brought out. 

Temperature Radiation of Solids and Liquids. — The radiation 
of solids and liquids is especially adapted to the proof of Kirchhoff’s 
law, since in these cases we can be sure that it is tHe result of tem- 
perature alone. 

That the emission of light by heated substances is proportional 
to the absorption can be easily shown by heating a frjHpnent of a 
piece of decorated china in a blast lamp. The design emits much 
more light than the white background, owing to its stronger nh- 
sorbing power. 

The more powerfully a body absorlw, the more powerfully will 
it emit when heated, this relation holding for every individual 
wave-length. Black bodies then give out the most light when 
heated. The fact that a white block of lime is far more luminous 
than a carbon rod when heated in the oxyhydrogen flame is not 
usually cited in support of this iaw(!), while the fact that the most 
luminous body of all, the Welsbach mantle, is also quite white is 
equally unsatisfactory as an illustration, for white bodies are in 
re^ty transparent, that is, they are ma^ up of masses of small 
transparent particles, and transparent bodies ought not to emit a t 
all. It is of course necessary to deflne just what we mean by trans" 
parenqy in this case, and it may be well to consider first a somewhat 
analogous case. The absorption which is accompanied by higl^ 
emisfflivity is true absorption, and not selective reflection — which 
ig sometimes confused with absorption. A highly reflecting pol- 
isbed metal surface is a poor radiator, but by proper disposition 
its surface we may give it the power to absorb and emit. A buhdic 
*of )x>Ii8hed steel n^les with their points all turned towards liic 
•ouroe of light reflects scarcely any li^t at all, the rays undergoing 
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multiple reflections between the conical ends of the needles. It is 
black for the same reason that black velvet is blacker than ordi- 
nary cloth. Such a bundle of needles should emit much more 
powerfully than a polished steel surface, for each needle, seen end- 
on, sends not only emitted light to the eye, but reflects rays com- 
ing from its neighbors. The surface formed by the points of the 
needles can be regarded as an absorbing surface, which absorbs in 
virtue of its structure: it is analogous to the hollow “ black bodies” 
which will be considered presently. Highly reflecting metals such 
as silver when in a finely divided state are black. The case is 
analogous to that of the needles except that the action of the 
small particles is a scattering of the light rather than reflection. 

The point to be emphasized is that such a surface, which absorbs 
but little in virtue of its molecular nature, may he also a powerful 
radiator, the mechanism by which its radiating power has been in- 
creased being as indicated above. Suppose now we take a perfectly 
transparent body, which like a perfect reflector has no emitting 
power. A be^ of inicrocosmic salt (sodium pyro-phosphate) heated 
in a blast lanfb is a good example. Though the platinum wire 
which supports it glows with vivid incandescence, the bead re- 
mains quite dark. A glass lx»ad, liowever, emits a good deal of 
light, since its transparency is much less at high temperatures, a 
very common behavior of tninsparent .substances. The micro- 
cosmic salt on cooling solidifies and at this instant l)ecomes trav- 
ersed by hundreds of cleavage planes, and suddenly glows with a 
dull red light. On reheating it it emits light strongly until it finally 
fuses into a transparent drop, when it instantly becomes dark 
again. 

We have perhaps a better illustration, and one which is easier 
to handle, in the ciise of mica. A small spot on a thin strip of mica 
is calcined by directing a small pointed flame tq?ainst it. The heated 
spot becomes silvery white and quite opaque, the change resulting 
from the formation of a multitude of reflecting laminae. If held 
at the polarizing angle it becomes more transparent, owing to the 
refusal of the thin laminae to reflect at this angle components of 
the vibrations which are parallel to the plane of incidence. 

If now the strip of mica is held in the hot gases above a small 
bunsen flame a region can be found where the temperature is 
high enough to cause the calcined spot to glow on the comparatively 
dark background of the transparent mica. 

The discussion of this case is simpler than that of the bead of 
JTiicrocosmic salt, as the cleavage planes are parallel to the surface. 
Tho increment in reflecting power is of no help, as high reflection 
^lu^ans low emission. The author’s suggestion that the emission of 
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transparent bodies might be stronger at the surfaces than in the 
interior was favorably considered by Jeans, who suggested that 
the electron accelerations would be greater at the surface. It seems 
more probable, however, that the change produced by the cleavage 
planes is the result of release of radiation imprisoned by total re« 
flection, in much the same way as in the case of the fluorescent 
film in contact with a white diffusing surface, mentioned in the 
Chapter on Fluorescence. A large proportion of the radiation 
originating within a flat plate or sphere, is prevented from escaping 
by total reflection, being for the most part absorbed before reach- 
ing the edge, which is its only outlet for escape in the case of a 
plate. In the case of the mica laminae it is doubtful whether total 
reflection can occur in such thin films, which are moreover very 
imperfect optically, forming a flat mosaic of small thin crumpled 
plates. Even if total reflection occurs, an edge is reached before 
much absorption has taken place. 

These cases of increased emission due to cleavage planes were 
mentioned with some speculations as to the physical process in- 
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Yolved in the earlier editions of this book. Their explanation is 
less obvious than in the case of the polished needles, and soin(' 
We doubted their real existence. The recent determinations l)y 
Skaupy ^ and Schmidt-Reps * of the temperature emission of a 
sqppbhe ciystal with and without cleavage planes showed an 

* * W* * ifS, S42. 1027. 

• far Tech, 6, 322, 1923. 
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enormous increase of intensity over the whole range from 10 /l( to 
90 li in the case of the crystal with numerous cleavages. Curves 
for titanium oxide crystal and fused quartz are shown by solid 
lines, and for rods made of the powdered substances by dotted 
lines in Fig. 440. The effect of powdering the substance is to 
make its curve of emission approach more nearly that of a black 
body at the same temperature. 

The radiation of a thin layer of crystalline quartz powder 
(particle size 1.3 ia) has been examined by A. H. Pfund.^ A very 
strong maximum was found fjetween 8 and 10 the region in 
which Rosenthal found a minimum emissive power for a heated 
quartz plate. This is analogous to the increased emitting power 
of a highly reflecting metal when reduced to a very fine powder, 
platinum black, for example. The form of the curve was similar 
to the reflection curve shown in Fig. 442. 

It is now a matter of common observation that the intensity of 
the light emitted by a substance when introduced into a flame, is 
not as great in the case of a black substance such as a carbon rod, 
as with a white material such as lime. This can be easily shown 
by heating the two materials in succe&sion in an oxyhydrogen 
flame. The Wcisbach mantle which is nearly white emits a lumi- 
nous radiation of still greater intensity, while a quartz rod emits 
practically nothing. This difference in behavior can be illustrated 
by a hydraulic analogy, which though rather far-fetched, may be 
of help in visualizing what is taking place. 

Hydraulic Analogy of a Radiating Body. ■— The radiator is rep- 
resented by a tall hollow cylinder, open at the top and closed at 
the bottom^ where there arc a number of outflow pipes of different 
sizes. Water flows into the cylinder at a certain definite rate from 
a horizontal pipe or flume, the height of which {T^) above the base 
of the cylinder represents the temperature of the flame. Obviously 
the level of the water in the cylinder will rise until the rate at which 
file water flows out exactly equals the rate at which it flows in. 
'Hiis height (Ti) is the temperature which the radiator acquires in 
the flame. The jets of water which issue from the tubes represent 
radiation of different wave-lengths, the small jets representing the 
short waves. Their velocity corresponds to intensity of radiation. 

will first suppose our hydraulic radiator to represent a black 
^^<>dy, say a lump of carbon. In this case all of the pipes at the 
hottom are wide open and we have the maximum outflow of all 
wavfvlcngths for any given temperature, i.e, for any given height 
of the fluid within the cylinder. (If we take the cylinder empty, 
i^nd plunge it into water, jets will squirt into it through the pipes; 

0. 5. Am 15,270, 1033, 
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that is, it is a perfect absorber for all wave-lengths.) With all of 
the pipes open, however, the level of the water within the cylinder 
will not rise to any great height, owing to the limited rate at which 
water flows in from the horizontal pipe. This means that the lump 
of carbon in the flame does not rise to a very high temperature b^ 
cause it radiates energy at a high rate. At the low temperature 
there is comparatively little visible light in the radiation, for the 
shorter waves only appear in quantity at high temperatures. We 
can imitate this condition in our hydraulic model if we choose by 
putting valves on the inside of the tubes, those on the small tubes 
opening only at high pressures. 

To make our model imitate the quartz rod we plug up all of the 
pipes. The cylinder now represents a transparent body. If im- 
mersed in water it absorbs nothing through the pipes, and no mat- 
ter how high the level of the water rises in it when water is poured in 
there is no emission of fluid, in other words no radiation. The body 
rises in temperature until the temperature is equal to that of the 
flame, but there is no radiation. Take next the case of the lime in 
the oxyhydrogen flame. It is a partially transparent substance, and 
we can imitate it by plugging the tub^.with glass beads or cotton. 
Owing to the lesser rate at which the water now flows out through 
the tubes, the level rises much higher than when the tubes arc all 
open, and owing to the greater pressure (temperature) we have 
hquid jets through the small tubes (short-wave-length radiation). 
The inferiority in the emissivity is more than made up for by the 
higher temperature which the body can acquire. We are now ready 
for the Welsbach mantle. It has been conclusively shown by 
Rubens that the peculiar brilliancy of the thorium mantles, caused 
by a small trace of cerium, is due to the fact that the cerium makes 
the thorium selectively absorbing for the short waves at high tem- 
peratures. If we wave a Bunsen flame over a mantle in a brilliantly 
lighted room, it will be seen to turn yellow at a temperature a 
little below a red heat. In other words it becomes a strong absorU r 
for the short waves. It is, however, transparent for the long waves, 
consequently it does not emit energy at anything like the rate at 
which a black body does, and in consequence can rise to a lugH 
temperature in the flame, exactly as a pure thorium mantle dot^s 
Its band of absorption in the blue region enables it to pour oui 
visible radiations nearly as powerfully as those which a bl^k body 
at tile same temperature would emit, hence its enormous brilliancy 
Our hydraulic model with all of its tubes plugged with cott(*n 
tefwesents the mantle of pure thoria, while to transform it into the 
«Wfdsbacb mantle we have only to pull out the porous plugs fr«>ni 
some of the smaller tubes. In this condition, owing to the impeded 
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low in the large tubes, the water will rise in the cylinder to a great 
u‘ight, and we get very powerful jets from the small tubes which 
VC have opened, much more powerful than in either of the previous 
:ascs considered. Of course with all of the tubes open we could get 
squally intense small jets if we poured the water in at the top at a 
lufficient rate. There is a limit to this rate, however, for it is ob- 
ions that the rate at which the water is poured in at the top cor- 
esponds to the rate at which the flame can pour energy into the 
adiating body, a circumstance which depends on the conductivity 
)f the body for heat and other circumstances. 

Lambert’s Cosine Law. — This law states simply that the in- 
ensity of the radiation from a single point on the surface of a 
3 ()dy which is luminous either by diffuse reflection or by tempera- 
ure radiation falls off in intensity as we pass from perpendicular to 
grazing emission, being pit)portional to the cosine of the angle. 

a result of this circumstance the intrinsic brilliancy of the sur- 
face will be independent of the angle under which it is seen. There 
ire two cases of radiation, however, which do not follow this law, 
to which attention was drawn by the author many years ago. 
Surface fluorescence of glass, considered for the radiation within 
the glass, and X-ray emission from a flat plate, in which cases 
the intrinsic brilliancy of the source incrojises enormously with 
increasing obliquity. This can lx? shown by illuminating one face 
of a crown glass right-angle prism with the light of an aluminum 
spark, and viewing the fluorescent surface through the qther face 
at different angles — as dcscril)ed under fluorescence of solids. 

If Lambert’s law held exactly a white-hot metal sphere should 
have the appearance of a uniformly luminous disk, but the law 
has been found to hold only in the case of black body radiation, i.e. 
the radiation from the interior of an enclosure at uniform high 
temperature. 

Uljanin,‘ in 1887 pointed out that I.»aml)ert’s law was in con- 
flict with the relation of emission to Fresnel’s reflection laws, bas- 
ing his conclusions on earlier oliservations of Provostaye and 
I^essair (1847) on glass, and Moller (1885) on platinum, as well as 
hivS own observations on black glass at 4 ^ and platinum, at 3 m* 

Variation of Intensity and Polarization with Angle of Emission. 

The temperature radiation from polished surfaces of metal and 
other materials varies both as to intensity and state of polarisa- 
iion with the angle of emission. This means that the intrinsic 
bnlliuncy of the source will vary according to the angle at which it 
IS vii'wod, and if viewed through a Nicol prism set to pass either the 
1^'fpendicular or parallel component of the electric vector further 

‘ I'm. dcr PA^., S», 52S. 
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alterations of intensity will be observed. This phenomenon is the 
result of the relation between the coefficient of emission and the 
reflecting power of the material, the latter quantity depending 
upon the angle of incidence. 

These relations are shown by the curves of Fig. 441 from de- 
terminations made by Worthing ^ for visible light radiated from a 
molybdenum surface at 1880® C. 

Ordinates represent the intrinsic brilliancy of the surface as seen 
at various angles for unpolarized radiation (upper curve) and for 

the two polarized com- 
ponents, -L and II, refer- 
ring to the electric vectors’ 
position with respect to 
the plane of emission, and 
not to the polarization 
plane in the sense used in 
the paper. 

\L\\+L±/ 

We see that there is a 
slight increase with in- 
creasing angle of emission 
reaching a maximum at 78® 
and then a rapid fall, in 
the case of unpolarized ra- 
diation. The curve for the 
II component has a similar 
form, while the X com- 
ponent drops from .5 to 0 
as we pass from 0® to 90®. 
The upper curve is the sum of the two lower, Bauer and Moulin ^ 
me^t^ theemiamon coefRcient for pomed platinum for red fight 
md tota radiation as a function of the angle of emission. Thdr 
\ V 'f'SI follow. 
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'heir work indicates that the total emission at grazing emergence 
4 nearly double that at normal emergence. 

The inference from these curves is that a white-hot metal ball 
hould appear with two “polar caps” of greater brilliancy than 
he rest of the sphere when viewed through a Nicol prism, the line 
oining the bright caps being parallel to the short diagonal of the 
'Jicol. Experiments with a bicycle ball, while showing a trace of 
he effect, were not very convincing probably owing to oxidation 
if the surface, but a fused bead of pure silver gave a beautiful 
esult. It was melted on a block of charcoal (graphite would 
>robably be better) with a blow-pipe flame and viewed through a 
slcol. The bright spots rotated with the Nicol. A still better way 
s to fuse the tip of a platinum wire in an oxy-coal-gas flame, or 
lectric arc, forming a small spherical bead. This is heated to in- 
landescence in a small vertical blast-lamp flame, and a greatly 
nlarged image projected through a Nicol prism with a short focus 
ens (an aplanatic hand magnifier for example). 

Emission of Polarized Ii^ra-Red Rays. — The ratio of the two 
)olarized components as calculated from the optical constants of 
he metal agrees much better with the observed value for wave- 
engths in the remote infra-red. ('zemy has employed an oblique 
)latinum strip at 850® C., set to utilize radiation at nearly grazing 
emergence, as a source of polarized infra-red radiation. The values 
vhich he found for the ratio for different angles of emergence 
md for X==6.76 m are given in the following table: 
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cos ' 9 
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.25 

.266 
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.038 
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.012 

.016 
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'ho value in the tnhle shows that for ftrazing emcr^nce the 

mtwn of 6.7 /i IS a/mosr completely piane-polarized with the 
ic vwtor parallel to the plane of emission, or perpendicular 

**»5l’*' transmitted 

ervo I* oblique plate of Klass. Discrepiincies between the 
®“*co**t*d values were attributed to imperfections 

*»®**«en Bmissioii and Reflection. — In the case of 
tho .**? are not transparent, as we have seen, a portion 
f Merny is reflect^ and a portion absorbed. If the 
oew ” i „"****' “ tibe absorbed fractional part A, and tho 
ft) ire have I«i2+A or i4*l— fi. Substituting 
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thu value in our fcmnula E/A^^e gives us an expression for 
Kindihoff’s law, in wfaioh the relation between emlssivity and 
r^eoting power is established: 

E 

=“«, Hre emiaavity of a black substance. 

This means that a high value of A is accompanied by a low value 
of E, tl» emissivity, a relation winch holds in the case of polished 
metabof high reflecting power, of which more will be said presently. 

An espedaUy instructive case is that of quartz which is highly 
transparent over the visible and near infra-red, but has a band of 
abeoiption at 2.5 fi which should give moderate raiission, and 
another bahd at 8.5 p which is so strong that it gives metallic 
reflection, and hence a low emitting power at this point. This 
subject was investigated by Rosenthal ‘ who studied the emisnon 
and reflection of quartz, mica and glass with a spectrometer and 
thermo-eimnent, and compared the results with the values cal- 
culated from the 
%bove formula. 
The low emissiv- 
ity at r^ou^4>f 
the spectrum 
corresponding to 
thoeeof the max- 
ima of . the re- 
flection curve is 
clearly shown in 
Fig. 442, and the 
close agreement 
between the ob- 

tffved vatnes and those calculated from the above formula may 
bg regarded as a most excellent proof of the law. The curve in- 
Haalas tbat the absorption on both sides of the band of, sM^Uic 
Hflestigitt is sidSflieotly strorq; to give the quarts an oniseion equal 
ti a bladi bo^. 

^Bh4la|jig|i gf fla a iataaces Having Absoipttoa Bands. —The in- 
Ntnsr^ sANnqttkm banda on the ornMon of otherwise trans- 
IMKrt gnbUiahoes b weO hroui^ out in some reemt eqwrimeDt.s 
if tha akObr.* 

J$ Ar ^Hn red of vai^ faup fused ^piarta, sontidning no small 
ttritiidaB d^'flfneffD -b -healgd' In ihn Anne d a Bunw-n 

llpfaailBal^^ d liiilb, in conformity with 
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IQrehht^’s law, wfakrii predicts that an absolutely transpuent 
body will not radiate, no matter how hig^ its temperature. If 
heated in the oxy*ooaI-ga 8 flame, it becomes vividly meandeseent.' 
The blue white luminosity fades away on removal fn^ the ^bme 
without passing throu^ the -orange and red stages esd^led 
practically all substances shining by thermal radiation. 

niis indicates clearly that quarts exhibits selective thennai^ 
radiation behause of the circumstance that, at high temperature 
the ultra-violet absorption band migrates towards the.regi<m o( 
longer wave-lengths. Radiations in the violet and near uRmt- 
violet preponderate owiiig to the higher value of the absorption 
coefficient in this r^w. 

This selective emistion was clearly brought out by a q[)eotio>. 
grun made in the following way; a fragment of graphite was 
placed in a small Quarts capUlaiy tube and the tube was fused 
d(m to a^Q^incfiiw rod, with the' graphite at its centre. The 
lajuins modMed vertickBy, and heated with a blast lamp oponted 
t^my sufficient oxygen to bring the graphite to a bright ydfiow 
beat. An im 4 ^ of the glowing fragment was focussed on the 
centre of the slit of a quarts spectrograph, and a series of exposuw 
matte with inineasing oxygen supply to the flame. When tha rod 
reached full incandescence and was just beginning to soften, R 


was apparent thit i|iiilttage on the slit was much whiter tiianthat 
of the graphite fragment. Also the spectrogram showed that whfie 
the graidiite was the brighter in the red and yellow, region the 
radiation ftfiQ the rod was more intense in the violet and ultra- 
videt. ttite ibi^t at first sight be interpreted as short wave- . 
leng^.lumineBoence since no substances can emit a more intfnie 
thernml radtation in any region of the spectrum than a black 
The reM explanation appears to be that the graphite is at a sliidi^^! 
lower tertipiwaia i^ than tbs quarts owing to its more rapid di|r« 
sipation of energy in the form <rf long-wave radiation. Its tinn-.. 
perature is not necessarily that of the quarts, depending upon the 
rate at which energy can be fed in from the quarts in compaiia^; 
to the rate at which it is lost by radiation. ^ ^ 

A solid solution of neodymium oxide ip fused quarts waa dratnl^. 
out into rods .and fitoes which, when heated in the flanie : 
Bunsea^itMNmer ai^ vtewcd thrcx^^ a direct vision prism, in- 
hiUted a molt beautiful dtecbatinuous spectrum consistii^ o|^s^ 
red, and mtange^yellow and a green band, separated by perfat^’^ 
dartc ' ’ - . ' ' -I 

Photogdllhs^of m emlsiion spectrum are reproduced bn 
Plate 16 with eompartemiiiwotra of neon. The wavoJengths of 

the band eoatres are &ea^. 
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The absorption of the neodymium quartz was next investigated. 
Its absorption coefficient is so low, thin rods appearing perfectly 
transparent, that an estimated layer of about two centimetres 
thickness would be required. No facilities for preparing a large 
mass of the material being available, a large fused bead was^drawn 
out into a rod 2 cms. long by 1 mm. in diameter. This was mounted 
in a horizontal position by passing it through holes in two pieces 
of asbestos board and the light of a distant mazda lamp focus^ on 
one end of the rod. The light thus traversed the entire length of 
the rod by internal reflection, and an image of the other end was 
focussed on the spectrograph slit. During the exposure the quartz 
rod was heated to a temperature sufficient to cause the emission 
of a feeble yellow light. It is important to secure a record of the 
abeorption at a temperature not far from that at which the emission 
spectrum was secur^, since the absorption bands all move toward 
the region of longer wave-lengths with rising temperature. 

The absorption spectra, secured in this manner are reprodq^ 
in coincidence with the emission spectra at the top and bottom 
of the figure. • 

A few words as to the preparation of the quartz may be of help 
to any wishing to prepare specimens for demonstration. Neo- 
dymium oxide can be prepared from the neodymium ammonium 
nitrate, obtainable from the Weblmch Light Company of Glouces- 
ter City, Pennsylvania, by precipitating the oxalate with oxalic 
add, and heating the dried precipitate (after washing) in a platinum 
crudble to a white heat with constant stirring. 

A speck, the size of a pinhead is introduced into the middle of a 
quartz tute, of say, 3 mms. external and 1 mm. internal diameter. 
The spot containing the oxide is fused in the oxy-coal-gas flame, 
and twisted and drawn out over and over again. The rapid twisty 
ing of the fused bead, combined with drawing out and reforming 
into a bead, eventually gives a homogeneous mass. In the eariier 
stage we find the bead filled with spiral streaks of a bluish color. 
After the bead is uniform it is drawn out into a thin rod or fibre, 
of say, 0.5 mm. diameter, and bent at a right angle to f hb M 
which serves as a support for holding it vertically in the Bimsen 
flame. 

A study of the absorption and emission spectra of the Oxides of 
some of the rare earths has been made by Anderson ^ who found 
tlttt the absorption spectrum, obtained by the ''body*color” 
method, that is illuminating the powered or fused substance 
with white light, was veiy dffierent at different temperatures. 
Thb emisrion sp^rum of heated neodjrmium oxide showed a 
^ AMlfophif$ieei Jownud, zzvi. No. 2, 1907. 
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very broad and hazy band at X= 58-60, the spectrum being almost 
continuous. If the oxide existed as an impurity in erbium oxide 
the bands were much narrower, as shown on Plate 16, Fig. 1. When 
mixed with calcium oxide, however, the bands were similar to 
those obtained with the pure oxide. The absorption spectrum 
obtained by illuminating the substance with white light varied 
with the nature of the surface, as is shown on Plate 16, Fig. 2, in 
which a is the spectrum obtained with the powder; 6, with a rod 
of the substance heated for 100 hours in a Bunsen flame; and c, 
with a rod the surface of which was fused with the oxyhydrogen 
flame. The bands are much blacker and more numerous in the 
case of the fused oxide, a circumstance which may be ascribed to 
the penetration of a greater thickness of the substance by the 
light in this case. In Fig. 3 we have spectrum a, the emission of 
incandescent erbium oxide, 6 its absorption at a high temperature, 
and c its absorption at room temperature. 

As will be seen the absorption spectrum at a high temperature is 
complementary to the emission spectnim. 

Emission of* Polarized Light by Crystals. — Certain crystals, 
tourmaline for example, have an absorbing power which differs 
according to the plane in which the vibrations are taking place. 
Suppose the crystal to be so oriented that its absorptive power is 
greatest for horizontal vibrations. We might expect, on heating 
the crystal, to find a preponderance of horizontal vibrations in 
the emitted light. This m\s> found to lx; the case by Kirchhoff, 
who heated a crystal in a Bunsen flame and found that, on viewing 
it through a double-image polarizing prism, one of the images 
was distinctly brighter than the other. 

A quantitative proof of Kirchhoff s law in the case of glowing 
tourmaline has been made by Pfliiger * who measured with a 
spectro-photometer the absorption and emission of the crystal at 
the same temperature and for the same wave-length. If J is the 
intensity of the incident light, JD that of the tmnsmitted light, 
and JR that of the reflected, the intensity of the absorbed light 
ft— D). R was calculated from the reflection formula 
ft = l(n — 1) /(n+ 1) 1*1 while D and E were observed with the sp)ectro- 
photometer. Designating by Eq and the emissivity for vibrations 
parallel respectively to the vibrations of the ordinary and extraor- 
dinary rays, and by A o and /I, the corresponding absorptive 
powers, we have, if Kirchhoff’s law can be extended so as to in- 
clude the direction of the vibration. 

Eg Eg Ag 

i?o Ag 

* Ann. der Phy$,, 7. 806. 1902. 
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After eliminating all sources of error, PflOger obtained as final 
values for the two ratios, 

X-“o- 1-«‘' 

a very beautiful verification of the law as applied to anisotropic 
media. 

Proof of KirchhofPs Law and Black-Body Radiation of a Hollow 
Enclosure. — The following proof of KirchhoiT’s law and the fact 
that the radiation within a unifonnly heated enclosure is the 
equivalent of the radiation of a perfectly black substance at the 
same temperature, regardless of the material of which the en- 
closure is made, was given many years ago by E. Pringsheim. 
It is based on the Carnot principle that heat cannot pass from a 
body at any given temperature to one of higher temperature 
without the expenditure of work. 

The most logical and concise treatment is due to Pringsheim.^ 
Consider a ball k composed of any material enclosed in a hollow 
vessel, opaque to radiation of all wave-lengths, and uniformly 
heated to any given temperature. The bail emits in unit time the 
totd radiation iff, while there falls upon it from the walls in the 
same time the amount c, of which the fraction i4e is absorbed. 

. Since by Carnot’s principle the temperature cannot change, the 
amount of radiation emitted by the ball must equal the amount 
absorbed, so that E^Ae. If the ball is made of a conglomerate 
of different substances, some parts of its surface may absorb more 
strongly than others. Suppose we rotate the ball: the amount of 

energy e falling upon it will 
only be changed by an infi- 
nitely small amount, since only 
the part of the radiation which 
came originally from the body, 
and is reflected back from the 
walls, can be responsible for 
the change: the amount of this 
which falls across the body is 
of course very small. If, how- 
ever, the radiation from the walls is not uniform, i.e. if it has 
eapecM states of polarization, or is more intense in certain direc- 
tions, than in others, the amount of heat absorbed by the body 
would be changed by its rotation. 

Suppose, for example, the enclosure was black on one side and 
white on the other, mid that the same thing was true for the ball. 

' Verh. d, deuUeh. physik, Oet., 5, 81-84, 1901. 
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If the radiation is more intense from the black wall of the enclo- 
sure than from the white, more heat will be absorbed by the ball in 
position h than in position a (Fig. 443). 

That the intensity of the radiation from the inner surface of a 
hollow vessel is independent of the nature of the material can be 
shown by placing a fragment of decorated china in a porcelain cru- 
cible heated over a Bunsen burner. If the cover of the crucible is 
put on, a small opening feeing left through which the interior can 
i)e viewed, and the flame of a second burner be directed upon it 
so as to bring the whole to a nearly uniform temperature, the 
decorations on the china will he quite invisible, the radiations from 
them being equal to the radiation from the rest of the surface. As 
we have seen, if the china is heated in the open air the dark por- 
tions radiate more strongly, the design appearing brighter than 
the background. The cause of the equality in the case of an en- 
closed radiator can l)e very simply stated. The radiation is made 
up of two parts, the emitted and the reflected, the latter coming 
from the heated walls. Dark portions of the material emit more 
powerfully than white portions, since their power of absorption is 
greater; on the other hand, they reflect scarcely any of the radia- 
tion from the walls. The white portions, which emit feebly, reflect 
jwwerfully, and, owing to the proportionality between emission 
and absorption, a perfect balance is secured. 

The Perfect Black Radiator. — \Mule the principle that the 
radiation within a closed space at a uniform temperature, is identical 
with the radiation of a jierfectly black boily had been recognized 
for many years, Wien and Lummer ' were the first to actually pre- 
pare radiators acting on this principle, and make use of them 
in experimental work. 

For studying the intensity of the radiation at low temperatures 
and the distribution of energy in the spectrum of the radiation, a 
hollow cylinder of brass, blackened on the inside, can be used. The 
cylinder is provided with a small aperture, and is surrounded by a 
steam jacket, or imlKnlded in a mixture of sodium and potassium 
nitrate, and the whole packed in felt. The smaller the size of the 
hole in comparison to the internal capacity of the cylinder, the 
Tuore nearly does the emerging radiation compare with that of an 
ideal bhick body. For high temperature work a cylinder of platinum 
nr porcelain, electrically heated, can be employed, or even a hollow 
iron ball heated in a gas furnace. Kayser has proposed a very 
diuple device, which, though superior to an electrically heated strip 
nf blackened platinum, is not as good as a hollow vessel. Two 
strips of platinum, one provided with a narrow slit, are mounted 

‘ tv ierf. Ann., 60 , 461, 1806. 
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opposite to one another andlieated to the same temperature by a 
current. The principle is of course the same as that of the device 
just considered. 

Paschen ^ has proposed still another device. A glowing carbon 
filament is mounted at the centre of a hollow silvered sphere. 
Assuming the silver to reflect all of the energy, it can be regarded 
as a hollow vessel having the same temperature as the carbon fila- 
ment. The radiation escapes as before through a small hole. This 
same device has been applied to the bolometer, the absorbing strip 
being mounted at the centre of a hollow spherical chamber silvered 
on the inside. All radiation not absorbed at once by the bolometer 
is returned to it by the reflecting surface. In this way it is possible 
to prepare a perfectly black bolometer. 

^uilibrium between Radiation and Material Bodies. — In the 
deduction of the laws of radiation the use of a conception due tt> 
Bartoli, which, though it cannot be carried out experimentally, 
leads to important laws which can be verified in other ways. The 
idea in brief is to apply the principles of thermodynamics to radia- 
tion, performing a cyclical process similar to Canfbt^s cycle, em- 
plojdng radiation instead of a gas as the working substance. 

The radiation within a hollow vessel can be in equilibrium with 
the walls or with bodies in the interior, only when it is of the same 
nature as the radiation emitted by the walls or the bodies contained 
within the vessel. 

To get an idea of exactly what we mean by equilibrium between 
radiation and a material body we will consider the following case : 

Suppose we have a hollow vessel the walls of which are perfect 
reflectors, which contains only ether. If we fill this cavity with 
monochromatic radiation, say that of the sodium flame, by opening 
a door in the wall and allowing the light to enter, which, of course, 
can be done perfectly well in theory, the radiation will, if we close 
the door, be reflected back and forth within the vessel forever. It 
wiU neither change in intensity nor alter its wave-length; in other 
words, it is in equilibrium with the reflecting walls. We shall now 
l»ove that a perfect reflector is the only body with which this radia- 
tion can be in equilibrium, with the exception of the flame which 
originally emitted the light. Suppose we introduce a small frag- 
ment of absorbing matter within the cavity of the reflecting vessel. 
It will immediately absorb the monochromatic sodium radiation as 
fast as tUs radiation falls upon it, and in a very short space of time 
the monodumnatic waves will have vanish^ completely. The 
^tmpperatiirs of the absorbing body will be sli^tly elevated, and it 
"'irin emit long heat-wavee, the energy being d^rlbuted over a wide 
* WM. Aim., an. 791. tW. 
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range of wave-lengths, the range and distribution depending on 
the temperature of the body. This radiation will now fill the cavity 
in place of the sodium radiation, and it will be in equilibrium with 
the absorbing body, t.c. a permanent state is speedily reached, after 
which there is no further change. 

Pressure of Radiation. — The radiation within the vessel exerts a 
pressure upon the walls and upon the surface of the absorbing body. 
As we are to make use of this pressure in the derivation of laws it 
will be well to investigate it somewhat in detail. 

Maxwell, in his electro-magnetic theory, showed that radiation 
must exert a pressure when it falls upon a reflecting or absorbing 
surface. As this pressure is the foundation upon which the laws of 
radiation have been built, we will briefly consider the phenomenon. 

Maxwell showed that when plane electro-magnetic waves fall in 
a normal direction upon a perfectly absorbing surface, the pressure 
exerted on unit area is equal to the energy contained in unit volume 
of the vibrating medium. 

That a pressure is exerted by heat (or light) waves may be proven 
by making usetof the idea of Bartoli. ('onsider a cylinder, com- 
posed of some material which reflects perfectly, closed at the ends 
by black plates at temperatures Ti>Ti (Fig. 444). Introduce a 
screen S, made also of a reflecting material, which divides the 
cylinder into two compartments. The body at temperature Ti 
will fill the upper compartment with radiation of 
energy corresponding to its temperature. Tt (at 
a lower temperature) will fill tlic lower comparts 
ment with radiant energy of less density. Let B 
represent a movable reflecting diaphragm, provided 
with a sliding door, which, when open, allows the 
energy from Tt to fill the middle compartment. 

Now close the door and raise the diaphragm or- 
piston. The volume of the middle compartment is Fio. 444 
decreased, and the density of the radiant energy 
‘‘trapped’* within it is increased. On removing the screen S later- 
idly, which we can do without performing work, the diaphragm 
will drive the radiant energy above it into the body Ti. We have 
thus taken energy (or heat) from a l)ody at low temperature and 
carried it to one of high temperature, which by the second prin- 
ciple of thermo-dynamics is impossible, unless mechanical work is 
done in the operation. This work can have resulted only from the 
overcoming of a pressure exerted upon the diaphragm, the vibrat- 
h^g medium resisting compression in the same vray that a gas 
does. This pressure becomes greater as the volume is diminished 
owing to the increase in the energy density. In the case of the 
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compression of a gas, the molecules rebound from the moving pis- 
ton with increased velocity, consequently the force of each blow, 
and the number of blows per second, are increased. 

In the case of compressed radiation the mechanism is not so easy 
to follow; as we shall see presently, reflection from a moving 
diaphragm decreases the wave-length by an amount proportional 
to the distance through which the diaphragm moves (provided the 
rest of the ve&sel is reflecting). This means that the numl)er of 
waves which strike it per second will be increased. The amplitude, 
as we shall see presently, remains the same, and the increase of 
energy density is due solely to the fact that more waves are present 
in unit length of the train after the compression than existed before 
the motion of the diaphragm. Such a process as that described 
above cannot be even approximately realized experimentally. 
It is no less valuable, however, as our inability to carry it out is 
due solely to mechanical difficulties and our inability to obtain a 
substance which reflects perfectly. 

The pressure due to light was, for a long time, sought for in vain. 
The disturbing effects of radiometric action,” c*r the reaction 
pressure of gas molecules rebounding from the surface heated by 
the radiation, completely masked the very small effect which was 
looked for. As early as 1754 an attempt wtis made by DeMairan 
and Du Fay to detect the pressure of light. This was of course in 
the days of the corpuscular theory, and the looked-for pressure 
was that due to the arrest of the flying corpuscles. Fresnel, Zollner, 
Bartoli and Crookes also searched in vain for evidences of the 
pressure, the experiments of the latter, however, resulting in the 
discovery of the radiometer. The pressure was first observed by 
Lebedew ^ in 1900 and by Nichols and Hull independently at about 
the same time. Though the latter investigators were anticipated 
by Lebedew by some ^months, their investigation was conducted 
with greater care, and the errors due to gas action were more 
carrfuUy eliminated. 

Experiments of Nichols and Hull.’ The inability of previous 
obeervm to measure the pressure due to radiation was due to the 
apparent impossibility of separating the effect from the so-called 
‘‘radiometer” action. Thin vanes were employed to detect the 
prasuie, and the radiation wanned the side on which it fell. When 
such a condition exists the gas exerts a greater pressure on tlio 
inunii than on the cold side, and in general this pressure is vasdy 
greater than the true radiation pressure (Fig. 445a). 

Nichols and Hull finally succeed in eliminating the gas action 

’ JItipp. prit. au Cmtom d§ Phpi,, f. 133. PSrh. 1900. , 

Am. Acad., xueviS, April, 1003; Pkpe. Hc9., m, M 1091. 
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by emplo)ing a suspended vane made of two circular disks of thin 
glass silvered on one side. By employing a reflecting surface the 
pressure is double that exerted upon a black surface, and the heat- 
ing is reduced to a minimum. By measuring the deflections when 
the glass and silver sides were illuminated in succession the gas 
action could be calculated, for the silv^er surface is the one heated 
in both instances. This is due to the fact that the radiation, before 
its impact upon the vane, has passed through a number of lenses 
and plates of glass, and is consequently robbed by absorption of all 
rays capable of heating a gla.s8 surface. It is at once apparent that 
when the radiation falls upon the glass surface the gas pressure 
and the light pres- 
sure are opposed, 
while when the silver 
surface is illuminated 
they act together, i.e. 
in the same direction. 

Larger deflections are 
of course obsei^ed in 
the latter case than 
in the former. To 
still further eliminate 
gas action, the ballis- 
tic method was 
adopted; it had been 
obser\Td that some seconds’ or even minutes^ exposure to the 
radiation were required before the gas pres.sure reached its max- 
imum, while the radiation pressure is of course instantaneous. 
Very short exposures were consequently given, and the ballistic 
deflection of the vane was observed by means of a mirror and 
scale. 
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By an elaborate series of ex|)erimcnts the investigators de- 
tennined the most suitable pressure for the air in the chamber in 
which the vane was suspended, the pressure, in other words, at 
which the gas action was at a minimum. This pressure proved to 
1)0 about 16 mms. of mercur}^ After measuring the value of the 
radiation pressure, the energy of the radiation was determined, by 
allowing it to fall upon a blackened silver disk. The rise of tem- 
I>^‘rature of the disk \^as determined by means of iron-constantan 
1 hormo-junotions imbedded in the disk. From these energy 
nu'iusuremente the pressure to be expected was calculated. 

The radiation employed was that of an arc-lamp, either with or 
without absorbing screens. After correcting for all possible sources 
of error, the following values were obtained: 
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PEBWUftS IN 10‘* DtNU 

PRBMOHI CaLCULATRP FROM 

OnmvsD 

Enbrot Mbarurrmrhtb 

Through air only 

7.01 =*=.02 

7.05«*«.03 

Through red gla« 

6.04:fe.02 

6.S6:*=.03 

Through water cell 

6.52 =*=.03 

6.48 -*.04 


These experiments can be regarded as establishing in a quantita> 
tive manner the existence of the Maxwell-Bartoli pressure, which 
measured in d 3 me 8 per sq. cm. is equal to the energy contained in 
unit volume of the radiation. A reflecting surface doubles the 
energy density in the medium in front of it by superposing the 
reflected beam upon the incident. 

The gas action was subsequently eliminated by Hull ^ by enclosing 
the reflecting and absorbing surfaces in thin glass cells, as proposed 
in the earlier paper. The silvered side of a thin cover-glass was 
placed in contact with the blackened side of a similar glass, and 
the whole enclosed by means of two other thin glasses as shown in 
Fig. 445b, Two cells of this description were mounted upon oppo- 
site ends of a torsion arm suspended in a receiver from which the air 
could be removed. When the light falls upon the blackened sur- 
face and is absorbed, the temperature of the two outer glass sur- 
faces of the cell are the same, since they are separated from the 
heated surface by equal thicknesses of glass and air. The gas 
action should therefore be equal on the two surfaces. Any gas 
action occurring within the cell will produce no effect, owing to 
the equality of action and reaction. Hull found that the ratio of 
the deflections obtained when the silvered and blackened surfaces 
were illuminated in succession, agreed with the calculated ratio to 
within 2%, showing that the ^'radiometer'’ action had been prac- 
tically eliminated. 

Tangential Component of Radiation Pressure. — An interesting 
experiment was described by Poynting at the (^ambridge Meeting 
of the British Association in 1904, in which gas action is completely 
eliminated. 

When radiation is incident upon an absorbing surface in an 
oblique direction, the pressure has a component parallel to the 
surface. In the case of a reflecting surface this tangential force 
cannot be detected, since the incident and reflected beam give rise 
to equal and oppodte forces parallel to the surface. The magnitude 
of the force, wli^ £ is the energy density, p the fraction reflected, 
and a the angle of incidence, is given by 


* JRIit. itiv., Majr« lOOS. 
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The existence and magnitude of the force was observed with the 
apparatus shown in Fig. 445c. Two thin glass disks were mounted 
on the ends of a fine glass rod, the system being suspended by a 
quartz fibre in a brass box provided with glass windows. One of 
the disks was silvered, the other blackened, and the pressure within 
the case was reduced to 1 cm. Sunlight, or the beam from an arc- 
lamp, was directed against the black disk at an angle of 45^. Gas 
action due to heating will give rise to a pressure normal to the sur- 
face, but there will be no tendency to rotate the suspended system. 
The tangential component of the radiation pressure, on the other 
hand, will produce a deflection, the magnitude of which can be 
read with a mirror and scale. E was calculated from the observed 
deflection, and was found to be 5.8 • 10~® dynes, while a direct meas- 
urement of E, by the heating of a silver plate, gave the value 
6.5 • 10“^. 

Pressure of Radiation on an Absorbing Gas. — The repulsion 
of the tails of comets by the sun has lieen explained as the result 
of the pressure exerted by the solar radiation. If we reduce the 
size of an obstacle its mass becomes less in proportion to its surface, 
and the pressure of the radiation may eventually become greater 
than the attraction of gravitation. It has l>een shown by Schwartz- 
child, however, that there is a critical size at which the ratio of 
pressure to gravitational attraction has its greatest value. In 
other words, if we make the particles too small the radiation no 
longer exerts any pressure on them, for they no longer act as ob- 
stacles, or diffract light. Now the spectroscope shows us that the 
tail of a comet is giiseous, and the gas molecule is very much 
smaller than the smallest obstacle capable of feeling the pressure 
of radiation. There is this difference, however. The gas molecule 
may be capable of stopping the radiation by resonance, t.c. the 
gas may absorb, and it seems quite probable that radiation may 
exert a measurable pressure on the molecules of a gas, in spite of 
the fact that a cloud of material particles, each one of which is 
vastly larger than the molecule, experiences no pressure at all. 
This question has been very successfully attacked by Lebedew,' 
who has measured the pressure which the nuliation from a Nernst 
lamp exerts upon various absorbing gases, such as CO 2 , methane, 
butane, propane, etc. The gas was enclosed in a cell provided with 
fluorite windows, and was set in motion by the pressure of the 
radiation. This motion was communicated to a very light torsion 
balance made of magnesium, by which it was rendered visible. 

The Stefam-Boltzmann Law. — An empirical law was dedu<^ 
by Stefan from observations made by other observers on the in- 
^ ^nn. dtr Phift., April. 1010. 
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tensity of the total radiation from bodies at different temperatures. 
The law states that the complete emission S of a black body is 
proportional to the fourth power of the absolute temperature T, 
or 

in which a is a constant. 

This same law was subsequently deduced from theoretical con- 
siderations by Boltzmann,^ who availed himself of the ingenious 
conception by which Bartoli proved that radiation must exert a 
pressure. Consider a hollow cylinder of unit cross section, the 
walls of which are black, and of infinitely small heat capacity. 
The ends of the cylinder are also black, but of infinitely large heat 
capacity. Within the cylinder is a frictionless black piston, in 
contact with the left-hand end-plate of the cylinder, which has an 
absolute temperature To. The opposite end-plate has a lower tem- 
perature T (Fig. 446). The radiant energy exerts a pressure on the 
^ piston, which in the case of plane- 
waves parallel to the surface is equal 
to the radiant energy \n unit volume 
of the ether. Let ^(T) be the energy 
in unit volume. Since the energy is 
travelling in all possible directions, 
the pressure on unit surface will not Ixj ^(T) but (Com- 

pare with the calculation of the pressure due to molecules moving 
in all directions, in the Kinetic Theory of Gjises.) We have then 
the pressure at temperature T. 

Now let the piston move forward a distance a, under the influ- 
ence of the pressure of the radiant energy coming from the high 
temperature plate To. The heat energy leaving To is partly spent 
in doing the work a/(To) on the piston, and partly in filling up the 
volume with radiant energy. This process obviously corre- 
qxmds to the isothermic expansion of the Carnot cycle, the filling 
cf the space a with energy corresponding to the heating of the gas. 
The amount of heat which leaves the plate To is a[t(To)+f(To)l 
We will now introduce a screen impervious to heat imm^iately 
in front of To, which prevents further radiation into the space to 
the left of the piston. This corresponds to placing the cylinder in 
Carnot’s eyc)e upon an insulating stand. The pressure to the left 
of iriston is greater than that to the right, owing to the higher 
tmnperaturo of the plate which filled this portion ^ the cylinder 
witii radiation. The piston will therefore move fmward until the 
efsfgy per unit volume is the mane on both shies. Allowing this 
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adiabatic expansion to take place we have d[{a+x)^{!r)]-—S{T)dx, 
the characteristic equation for an adiabatic process (see any 
Thermodynamics). In this expression T is of course variable. 
During this process the volume to the right of the piston has been 
still further diminished, and an amount of heat enei^ represented 
by (a+a;)l'I'(r)+/(r)] due to diminishing the volume and work 
done enters the plate at temperature T. 

Since the process is reversilile we have, by the second law of 
thermodynamics, 

(a+x)mT)+f{T)\_nmT»)+f{T,;)] _ ^ 

T To 

in which x and T are variables. From this can be derived 

f^(T)dT=jrd^(r), 

<Nf(,T) dT 
♦(T) T’ 

* ^=<rT<. 


Proof of Stefan’s Experimental Law. — The law was first de- 
duced empirically from observations made on the rate of cooling 
of a blackened thermometer bulb. 

Lummer and Pringsheim ‘ proved the law over a range of tern- 
peratures included between 100° and 1300° C. by measuring the 
intensity of the radiation from .a hollow chamber (black body) by 
means of the bolometer. 

The constant o has been determined in absolute measure by 
Kurlbaum,* who heated the Iwlometer strip (screened from the 
radiation) by means of an elect ric current of known strength to 
the same temperature to which it was raised by the radiation. 
The radiation was thus determinetl in absolute units by calculating 
the Joule heat developed by the current. The value found was 


a 


1.71 • 10 * 


erg 

sec. 


0 . 408 - 


10 n 


gr. cal. 
sec. 


Optical Pyrometers. — Various types of pyrometers have been 
designed for measuring high temperatures by optical methods. 
Fury’s instrument is baaed upon the law of total radiation. It con- 
sists of a telescope with a fluorite objective, in the focus of which 

' WM. Aim., es. 396. tS97. 

' WM. .Ami., tU, 740, ISOS. 
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is mounted a sensitive thermo-couple as shown in Fig. 447. To 
use the instrument one has only to point it at the object, the tem- 
perature of which is to be measur^, e.g» the interior of a blast- 
furnace, and focus the im^ upon the thermo-junction by means 
of the eye-piece, which is moved with the latter by means of the 
rack and pinion wheel at B, The tem- 
peratures are read with a galvanometer. 

Other optical photometers have been 
devised, based upon the laws which we 
are about to study. 

Temperature of the Sun. — The sun’s 
temperature lias been computed by 
measuring the total radiation. Assum- 
ing the solar disk to be a black body, 
and taking for the value of the solar constant 3 gr. cal. per minute, 
the computed temperature comes out a trifle over 6000®. 

Change in the Spectrum of a Black Body with the Temperature. 
Wien’s Laws. — Making use of a conception similar to the one by 
means of which Boltzmann deduced Stefan’s law, bu/. extending it 
by the introduction of the consideration of the change in wave- 
length which occurs when radiation is reflected from a moving 
mirror, Wien * arrived at a formula which expressed the change 
in the spectrum of a heated black body with its absolute tem- 
perature. As is well known, when a solid or liquid is heated 
the longer heat-waves appear first, then red light, and finally 
at still higher temperatures the violet and ultra-violet. If we 
measure the energy at different points in the spectrum with the 
bolometer and plot these values as ordinates, with the wave- 
lengths as abscissae, we obtain the energy curve for the emis- 
sion at the temperature in question. The maximum of this curve 
moves towards the region of the shorter waves as the temperature 
is increased, but there is an increase in the height of every or- 
dinate; in other words, the curve does not move bodily down the 
spectrum. 

Wien’s treatment enabled him to account for the change in the 
distribution of energy in the spectrum as the temperature was 
raised, provided the energy curve for any given temperature was 
known. This relation is expressed by what are known as Wien’s 
Displacement Laws, which give the change in position in the spec- 
trum of the point of maximum energy with the temperature. 

Constant 
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in which Xm is the wave-length for maximum energy and the en- 
ergy Em at the maximum. 

E 

Const. *4.16 • in watts and cm. 

The cycle of operations performed by Wien with his imaginary 
cylinder with its reflecting pistons and trap doors will be found in 
earlier editions of this book, but is omitted now for lack of space. 

Lummer and Pringsheim have tested these two laws by measur- 
ing the energy curves of a heated black body over a range 621-1650 
Absolute. Their results are given in the following table: 


T 


Em 

A 

B 

1650 

1.78 

270 

2928 

2246 • 10~»^ 

1260 

2.35 

69 

2959 

2176 

1004 

2.71 

34 

2956 

2166 

908 

3.28 

13.6 

2980 

2208 

723 , 

4.08 

4.3 

2950 

2166 

621 

4.53 

2.03 

2814 1 

2190 


Neither of the two equations, however, give us any information 
regarding the actual distribution of energy in the spectrum of a 
black body. 

To express this we require an expression which represents as a 
function of X and T, 

Coin|>lete Radiation Formulae. — Wien ^ by the consideration 
of a peculiar type of radiator, deduced a fonnula connecting E 
with X and T. The radiator is considered as a hollow vessel filled 
with a gas mixture capable of emitting waves of all lengths. He 
assumes that every molecule emit« only a single wave-length, 
which depends on its velocity, the intensity of which wave is a 
function of this velocity. Further, the intensity ^>(X) of the radia- 
tion between the limits X and XH-d(X) is proportional to the num- 
ber of molecules vibrating with periods corresponding to wave- 
lengths within this range. From these assumptions he derived the 
formula 

c --2- 

This formula represents the energy distribution very well if it is 
not applied to too long waves. 


> Wud. Ann., 68, 662. 
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Planck deduced a radiation 
quantum considerations: 


formula of different form from 


cXJ’-l 


For short wave-lengths this reduces to the Wien formula. 

. This formula has been confirmed in a remarkable manner by the 
work of Rubens and Kurlbaum ^ who measured the intensity of the 
radiation of X=8.8, 24, 31.6, and 51 /i emitted by a black body 
over a temperature range comprised between 85 and 1773 Absolute. 


T 

B Obs. 

E Cal. (Wien) 

E Cal. (Planck) 

85 

-20.6 

-107 

-21.9 

193 

-11.8 

- 48 

-12 

293 

0 

0 

0 

523 

+31 

+ 63 

+30.4 

773 

64.5 

96 

63.8 

1023 

98.1 

118 

97.2 

1273 

132 

132 

132 

1523 

164 

141 

, 166 

1773 

196 

147 

200 

00 

— 

194 

00 


Their results are given in the preced- 
ing table, for X=51 ^ (residual rays 
from rock salt) together with values 
calculated from the formulae of Wien 
and Planck. 

This table shows not only the close 
agreement between the observed val- 
ues and those calculated from Planck’s 
formula, but also that at a tempera- 
ture of 1773 a value of E was ob- 
tained, larger than the limiting value 
194 for infinite temperature, calcu- 
lated from Wien’s fonnula. 

For short waves Wien’s formula is 
perfectly satisfactory. It is question- 
able, however, whether it is anything 
more than an empirical formula, for 
many objections have been raised 
against the methods employed in its 
deduction. The energy curves iot a 
bh)^ body are represented in Fig. 448 for temperatures between 
72b and 1650. The shift of the maximum towards the region of 

< Alva. 649, 1901. 
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shorter wave-lengths with increasing temperature is clearly brought 
out. These curves were made from observations by Lununer a nd 
Pringsheim. 

In the case of the sun’s spectrum the point of maximum energy 
is the yellow-green region, corresponding to a temperature of 
6000®. 

The proportion of the total energy radiated by a black body 
which is comprised in any spectral region can be read in percent 



Fig. 449 


ages from the very useful set of curves published by HoUaday * 
reproduced in Fig. 449. 

For example, at 1000® Abs. 27.5% of the radiation is in the re- 
gion 3 • 10~^ cms. and 72.5% in the region of longer wave-length. 
By formation of differences one can compute the per cent in any 
restricted region. 

The Rayleigh-Jeans Formula for Spectral Distribution. — Ac- 
cording to kinetic gas theory the average energy K of the molecules 
at temperature T is 


K=^=ikT 


tn which k is the Boltzmann gas constant or RIN, R being the 
same as in equation po=‘RT, and N the number of molecules per 
mole. 


Sqc., i7, 320. 1028. 
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The molecules of a gas have three degrees of freedom, if we 
consider motion of translation only, and the law of the equiparti- 
tion of energy states that the energy of each degree is kTI2, 

Lord Rayleigh applied this law to the modes of vibration pos- 
sible in the ether, for the derivation of a formula expressing the 
distribution of energy in the spectrum of black-body temperature 

radiation, and the theory was ex- 
tended some years later by J. H. 
Jeans. 

We must first see what we mean 
by modes of vibration^* and their 
relation to ** degrees of freedom."' In 
a cylindrical enclosure (Fig. 450) of 
length Z, with plane-waves reflected 
back and forth between the ends 
(wave-motion in one dimension) 
stationary waves can be formed of wave-lengths equal to 21 divided 
by 1, 2, 3, 4 • • • n or frequencies c, 2c, 3c • • nc, each divided by 2 
in which c is the velocity of light. 

The number of possible systems of stationary waves of frequency 

less thani' is given by n=— j'. 

c 


i 



Fig* 450 


For a wave-motion in two dimensions the number is {(2l/c)i'l* 
since a wave along the diagonal of a square reflector xy can be 
considered as the resultant of two waves travelling parallel to the 
sides, and we can thus combine each wave in the one dimensional 
problem, considered as moving parallel to x with the total possible 
number of waves as given above moving parallel to y. 


In three dimensions we have 



c* 


in which r is the volume. A more rigorous treatment shows that 
the number of possible standing wave-systems between the fre- 
quency limits V and v+6v is 


( 1 ) 

This is for polarized radiation, and einoe natural or unpolarized 
radiation must be regarded as due to the composition of two waves 
of tile same pmod and phase at right angles the above expresdon 
nMst be multiplied bjr 2, giving which may be re- 

garded as the number of degrees of freedom of the ether for the 
radj^dicm in question. Now expmiment has shown .that tiw fre- 
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quenoies and energies of the constituents of radiation ooming out 
from an enclosure through a small hole are independent of the 
size or nature of the walls, so long as some non-refiecting matter 
is present. 

If a small amount of absorbing matter at temperature T is 
placed in a box with perfectly reflecting walls, it radiates '^pulses” 
of different type, each one of which can, by Fourier^s analysis, be 
resolved into an infinite series of harmonic terms, and only those 
terms will be present (when equilibrium is reached) which con- 
form to the stationary wave condition. Or we may regard the 
matter as containing oscillators of all possible frequencies. As- 
cribing the usual kT units of kinetic and potential energy to each 
degree of freedom {kTI2 to the kinetic and kTI2 to the potential), 
the energy of the radiation in the frequency range between p 
and p+6p is {SirTlc^)p^kT6p ergs for the whole enclosure or 
(Sirlc*)p*kT6p ergs per ccm. To transform this to wave-length we 
have, by putting v=c/X and 8p=={cl\^)i\ 

• ergs per ccm. (2) 

This is the Rayleigh-Jeans formula. It indicates that the energy 
increases indefinitely as the wave-length decreases, which is con- 
trary to experimental evidence. For 
long wave-length and high temper- 
atures the formula conforms to ex- 
periment, however, but it breaks 
down for small values of XT. 

The Rayleigh-Jeans formula for 
the distribution of energy in the 
spectrum of black-body radiation 
indicated a steady increase of energy 
with decreasing wave-length as in- 
dicated by the dotted curve of Fig. 

461 whereas the curve as determined 
by experiment is indicated by the full line, having a maximum at 
a certain value of X depending on the temperature of the black 
body. 

Planck showed that the difficulty lay in accepting the classical 
laws of mechanics in the case of atomic phenomena, and abandon- 
ing these, laid the foundations of what is now known as the 
quantum theory. He assumed that the centres of radiation were 
oscillators of the nature of dipoles, t.c. a positive ion with a nega- 
tive electfon, held in an equilibrium position by a quasi-elastic 
force and capable of vibration to-and-fro along a line. Such a 
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system is tenned a linear oscillator and on the classical thediy the 
amplitude of the vibration may have any value we please vdthin 
a certain limit. 

Planck, however, made the assumption that the amplitude bf 
the vibration could assume only certain discrete values, t.c. for 
frequency p the energy of a linear oscillator could take only the 
values 0 , hv^ 2Ap • • • nhVf the energy being the product of the fre- 
quency and a constant A, known as Planck's constant. Energy is 
radiated or absorbed only in definite amounts by each oscillator, 
corresponding in magnitude to the difference in the energy values 
of the oscillator as it changes — say — from state, 6hv to state 
4Av. By the introduction of this conception of the vibration of an 
oscillator, for which there was no physical explanation, Planck 
was able to deduce a radiation formula for energy distribution in 
the spectrum which conformed to the results of experiments. 

The simplest way of showing how fundamental a difference 
results from adopting Planck's conception, is by considering the 
quantum theory as applied to specific heat. Experiments have 
shown that the specific heat of a polyatomic gas ii^a function of 



a 

Fio. 452 



b 


temperature, being less at low than at high temperatures. There 
is no explanation of this circumstance on the classical theory, but 
the theoiy of Planck explains it fully. Consider the gas to be 
made up of diatomic molecules, the atoms capable of linear vibra- 
tions similar to Planck oscillators. The vibrations of a simple 
pendulum are governed by the same law, and the energy of the 
pendulum can be aiicertained as follows: If x is the distance of the 
bob fitmi the equilibrium position, and m its momentum, and we 
plot m agsiDht a we obtain a closed curve, which can be Aown to 
be an eO^Me, the area of which multiplied by the frequency giving 
tlie'*energy E^Av in which A is the area and v the frequency. 
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If now we assume that ^e pendulum can swing only in discrete 
amplitudes of say Vl, V2, VS, . . . Vn cms. we have the analogy 
of the Planck oscillators, with energies represented by the series of 
ellipses of Fig. 452a. If we substitute nh for A in the above formula 
we have Planck’s formula E^nhu^ n being an integral number. 
We can now represent the possible vibrational energies of one 
of our molecules as indicated in Fig. 452b, in which the curves 
1, 10, 20, 30, etc., represent portions of the ellipses, correspond- 
ing to Planck’s permitted amplitudes. On classical theory we 
could have also all intermediate ellipses as for example 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, • • • In the case of a gas at low temperature the molecules 
have only low states of vibrational energy, and we will see what 
happens when we supply heat to it by mixing with it a monatomic 
gas at a higher temperature. This method of suppl 3 dng heat is 
chosen as we can easily follow the physical processes involved, 
for the heat energy of a monatomic gas resides entirely in the 
motion of translation of the atoms. 

The only real definition that we can give to temperature is to 
say that twoobodies have the same temperature if there is no ex- 
change of energy (or flow of heat) when they are brought into 
contact. If energy passes from one to the other we say that the 
former has the higher temperature. 

We will simplify the problem by considering that the molecules 
of the gas at low temperature have vibration energy only, that is, 
we will imagine them fixed in space like the atoms in a crystal 
lattice, but with sufficient room between them to perriiit the atoms 
of the monatomic gas (at higher temperature) to penetrate freely 
between them. We introduce the hot gas and it immediately gives 
up thermal energy to the stationary system of molecules, until the 
exchange ceases, when we say that both have the same tempera- 
ture, ‘ the molecular gas having its vibrational energy increased 
by the impacts with the atoms of the hotter gas, the energy given 
being equal to the specific heat X temperature change. The 
amount of energy given up is proportional to the measure of the 
specific heat of the molecular gas and we shall see that its cal- 
culated value for low temperatures is quite different on the 
quantum theoiy from that predicted classically. 

On classical assumptions an atom with sufficient energy, collid- 
ing with a molecule of energy value 10 in Fig. 4526 may raise it to 
energy value 34; but on the quantum theory this energy content 
is not permitted and the best that the atom can do is to raise the^ 

^ The term temperature here refers to vibrational energy alone. If the moleeulee 
sre releaaed from the lattiee* a part this energy will pan over into energy of 
tranala t ioa* 
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molecule to 30. The atom thus gives up less energy to the molecule 
on the quantum theory than on the classical. The same holds 
true for all other collisions, and finally thermal equilibrium is 
reached both gases having the same temperature. 

If our molecular gas is at low temperature, the vibrational 
energy is small, and we will suppose that the greater part of the 
molecules have energy values of 10 in Fig. 453 in which an allowed 
quantum transition of 5 is figured instead of 10 as in Fig. 4526. 
The atoms of the hot gas are moving with different velocities 
(Maxwellian distribution) and some will have sufficient energy 
to raise the molecules with which they collide to energy value 15. 
On the classical theory the slower moving atoms would raise 
molecules to values of 14, 13, 12 and 11, while on the quantum 
theory they would give up no energy at all, since they must in- 
crease the vibrational energy from 10 to 15 or be without in- 
fluence. We thus see that less thermal energy passes to the colder 
gas on the quantum than on the classical theory. The state of 
equilibrium, according to the two theories, is illustrated by 
Fig. 453 in which the energy conditions of twelvet molecules are 
represented. With quanti^ energies only three have had their 
energy increased, while with unquantized, aU have been affected. 
— m ■ — • • i5 The mean energy is much 
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higher in the lower than in 
the upper figure. 

If we start with the gas at 
a higher temperature we must 
consider that the upper levels 
are populated, t.c. we have 
molecules in the higher vibra- 
tion states allowed by the 
quantum theory, or on the 
classical theoiy also in an infinite number of intermediate states. 
The atomic gas which we introduce must have a higher temper- 
ature than our molecular gas and there will consequently be atoms 
with sufficient energy to raise molecules, say from the ground level 
to the 34th, but as this level has been excluded on the quantum 
theory, the 30th only can be reached by collisions with these 
atoms. 

But the percentage difference in energy between a transition 
0—30, wd 0-34, is much snaller than in the case of the gas at the 
low temperature in which we have assumed that the moleeqles 
CQ^ either remain on the 0 level or be ndsed to level 10. 

The gas is capable of taking up more energy on the classioal 
tbiKi on the quutum theoiy, at all temperatures, but at the 
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high temperature the difference is relatively less than at the 
low temperature which means that the specific heat increases 
with the temperature on the quantum, but not on the classical 
theory. 

We will now take up the application of Planck’s quantum theory 
to temperature radiation. Suppose the walls of the black body to 
contain the equivalent of harmonic oscillators of all possible fre- 
quencies. We mean by this simply that their vibrations radiate 
“pulses” which can be decomposed by Fourier analysis into an 
infinite number of frequencies. For this treatment we shall, 
however, assume oscillators of all frequencies as actually present, 
as was done by Planck. 

On the classical theory ^ch oscillator will radiate waves of a 
definite frequency, the amplitude dying down with time. An 
oscillator can start off with a 
large or small amplitude accord- 
ing to its degree of excitation. 

If we consider it excited by com- 
ing into contact with a hot mon- 
atomic gas with Maxwellian 
distribution of velocities, the 
condition can be represented by 
Fig. 454 in which a low fre- 
quency vibrator has been excited 
to large amplitude by an atom 
of highest velocity, the amplitude dying down as energy is lost 
by radiation. Any lesser amplitude may be initially excited by 
the atoms of lower velocity, as indicated by the infinitely close 
energy levels to the left of the oscillator. In the actual case, the 
oscillators are to be considered as excited by the thermal agitation 
of the molecules and atoms. 

The spectral distribution of the radiation will obviously depend 
on the number of degrees of freedom in the ether present for each 
possible frequency. We have seen that this number increases with 
the frequency in (1)] but that not all participate as will be 
shown presently. It is not easy to explain this in words, but 
perhaps the simplest way is by employing an idea due to Debye 
regarding the actual physical processes which are going on in the 
radiator. 

Debye has raised objections to all treatments which postulate 
characteristic vibrations of the separate atoms of a monatomic 
solid. He regards the actual phenomenon which is responsible for 
thermal radiation as identical with acoustic vibrations, the body 
^'vibrating” in a fundamental with overtones. He calculates tto 
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number of degrees of freedom in much the same way that the 
number of frequencies possible in a hollow reflecting cube were 
calculated by the RayleigWeans method. The higher frequencies 
will predominate, but in this case there will be an upper limit 
to V while no upper limit can be assigned in the case of the 
ether if it is regarded as structureless. He showed that the num- 
ber of degrees of freedom cannot exceed 3JV, N being the num- 
ber of atoms in one gram atom of the substance. The higher 
frequencies will predominate since there are more possible com- 
binations giving rise to them, than in the case of low fre- 
quencies. 

If the ether is structureless and continuous, waves of all lengths 
from zero to infinity are possible, in other words, it will have an 
infinite number of degrees of freedom. The number of degrees of 
freedom of matter on the other hand is finite, owing to its molecu- 
lar structure, and if we apply the law of equipartition of energy 
for the equilibrium condition tetween radiation and matter, we 
come to the conclusion that all of the energy will exist in ether and 
none in the matter, in other words, a small mass of ^4iot substance 
placed within a perfectly reflecting vacuous enclosure will give up 
aU of its energy in the form of radiation to the ether and retain 
none itself. Jeans has given as an analogy corks bound together 
by elastics and set into violet vibration on the surface of water 
in a large basin. The corks will eventually come to rest, having 
given up their energy to the water, which can be regarded as 
structureless in comparison to the coarse-grained system of corks 
and elastics. The energy goes first into the 
form of waves and finally into heat. This 
same condition will hold for all of the oscil- 
lators of increasing frequency up to the highest. 
As Jeans states the case ** in all known media 
there is a tendency for the energy of any sys- 
tems moving in the medium to be transferred 
to the medium and ultimately to be found, 

when a steady state has been reached, in the 

ls.Preq. B,Frtq. shortest vibrations of which the medium is 
Fio. 455 capable. This tendency can be shown to be a 
direct consequence of the Newtonian laws. It 
Is not observed in the crucial phenomenon of radiation; the in- 
ference is that the radiation phenomenon is determined by other 
than the Newtonian laws.’’ ^ 

On the quantum theory only discrete amplitudes are permitted 
as in Fig. 455 and the ener^ levels will be more widely separated 
as ^ frequenqr increases. 
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Therefore in a single oscillator there will be, for a given tempera- 
ture, less energy than called for by the cl^ical theory, if the 
frequency is high. Above a certain frequency practically no 
oscillator will be excited since the minimum amount of energy 
which it can take is too large. 

The Nature of White Light. — Present theory regards white 
light as made up of irregular pulses, which are not however of 
arbitrary form, since if this were the case, as Lord Rayleigh 
showed, there would be no distinction between radiation from 
sources at different temperatures, the character of the disturbance 
(i.c. the shape of the pulse) being fixed by the distribution of 
energy in the spectrum into which a grating or prism resolves it. 
The formation of a train of waves from a single pulse by a grating 
is easy to understand since the secondary pulses wWch spread 
out from the lines of the grating form wave-t rains in oblique 
directions of frequency depending on the angle at which they are 
observed. We have the acoustical analogy in the case of the echo 
of a sound pulse, made by clapping the hands, from a flight of 
steps, which we bear as a faint squeak of rather high pitch. 

The production of a continuous spectrum by a prism is not as 
easy to follow. It can be shown that, in a dispersing medium, a 
pulse suffers periodic inversions, Le. if the pulse enters the medium 
as a crest it will, as it advances, develop a trough in its rear, the 
trough increasing in amplitude and the crest decreasing imtil 
only the trough remains, the process then repeating itself. It is 
now clear that if a plane-pulse is incident on the medium in an 
oblique direction the refracted pulse-front will be corrugated, as 
the crests and troughs will alternate along parallel lines, since the 
disturbance along each line has traversed a different distance in 
the medium from that traversed by the disturbances along the 
adjacent lines, the pulse-front thus having a structure not unlike 
the structure that would be impressed on it by a laminary dif- 
fraction grating. A full account of the various theories of the nature 
of white light will be found in the earlier editions of this book in 
the Chapter on White Light. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE RELATIVE MOTION OF ETHER AND MATTER 

Aberration of Li^t — The discovery was made by Bnyiley, in 
1728, that the apparent direction of the stars was modifiecTBy the 
motion of the earth through space. To understand just how this 
results, let us take the case of a gun on shore which has sent its 
projectile through the hull of a ship. If the ship is at rest, the posi- 
tion of the gun could be determined by sighting through the i^ot- 
holes made by the entrance and exit of the ball. If, however, the 
ship is moving at high speed, it will have advanced a certain dis- 
tance during the time occupied by the projectile in passing through 
the huU, and the point of exit will be further aft than in the previous 
case. A line drawn through the two holes will not, in the present 
instance, determine the true direction of the gun, a»can easily be 
seen by constructing a diagram. The gun’s position, as determined 
by this method, will appear to have shifted in the direction of the 
ship’s motion, through an angle, the tangent of which is the ratio 
of the ship’s velocity to that of the projectile. This angle is called 
the angle of aberration. Consider now the case of light-waves 
entering the object-glass of a telescope. The lens transforms them 
into concave waves, and we will assume that the telescope is so 
pointed that they come to a focus on the cross hairs of the eye- 
piece. If the earth were at rest, a line drawn from the point of 
intersection of the cross hairs through the centre of the lens would 
give the true direction of the star. But the earth and the telescope 
are in motion, and while the waves are travelling down the tube 
the tube is being carried forward. The focus point will in this case 
fall a little behind the point at which the rays would have met if the 
telescope had been at rest, and if the star image is now brought 
upon Uie intersection of the cross hairs tt is clear that the telescope 
is pointing a little ahead of the star’s true position. The amount of 
the shift due to the earth’s motion can of course be determined only 
by extending the observations over an entire year; the total change 
in the star’s position will cleaiiy be double the true angle of ab^ 
ration, for the shift is in oppocste directions when the earth is on 
opposite sides of its orbit around the sun. The case is analogous 
torihat of a ship steaming around in a cirde, the crew of which are 
endeavoring to locate tbe position of a gun on Acre by sighting 
the AkotrhxAm. 


Sl2 
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Bradley found the total angle of aberration to be 40.89 seconds of 
arc, or tlmt the actual shift due to the earth’s motion in its orbit 
was 20.44 seconds. The velocity of light in space, which was given 
by dividing the earth’s velocity by the tangent of this an^e, 
agreed weU with the value found by Romer from observations of 
the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. 

The phenomenon of aberration apparently indicates that the 
medium which is transmitting the undulations must be at rest 
with respect to the telescope. If the ether in the tube were car- 
ried along with it, the point at which the waves came to a focus 
would be wholly uninfluenced by the motion of the tube, and 
there would be no aberration. 

As we shall see presently, however, no experiments have yet 
shown any evidence of a relative motion between the earth and 
the ether, all experiments performed with terrestrial sources of 
light giving results consistent with the hypothesis that the me- 
dium in which the undulations are 
propagated is carried along with the 
earth in its rush through space. 

The EUnkerfuess Experiment — If 
the velocity of light could be dimin- 
ished between the object-glass of the 
telescope and the cross hair we should 
expect an increase in the angle of 
aberration. W. Klinkerfuess in 1867 
introduced a tube filled with water be- 
tween the objective and eye-piece, in 
an attempt to detect this effect. In- 
stead of observing the position of a 
star throughout the year he originated 
a method designed to show the effect 
with four observations made on two 
successive days, at a time when the 
earth’s axis is perpendicular to its 
orbit as shown in Fig. 456. If the 
earth were at rest in its orbit, the time- 
interval between transit of the sun and 
the star, across the meridian, as deter- 
mined with a meridian circle, would be equal to the half period 
of ibe earth’s rotation. Owing to orbital motion, the sun and star 
are seen in the advanced positions indicated by the dotted lines 
and the difference of time between the two transits will be less 
than the earth’s hidf period (for clockwise rotation of the earth). 
If the water tube is interposed, the aberration will be increased and 
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the time-interval still further lessened. KUnkerfuess thought that 
he had found an increase of the aberration angle of 7.1 seconds, 
in agreement with 8 seconds calculated. This was, however, a 
coincidence of an error of observation with a predicted effect, as 
all experiments by subsequent observers have shown that the 
aberration angle is not changed by the introduction of a retarding 
medium. 

^Airy’s Experiment' — The same question was investigated six 
years later by G. B. Airy, the Astronomer Royal, with a telescope 
so construct^ that the entire instrument could be filled with 
water. With this he carried out a long series of observations ob- 
taining the same aberration angle as had been previously found 
with air-filled telescopes. 

To explain this we may assume that the water carries the con- 
tained ether along with it, not with its full velocity, for in this 
case there wouid be no aberration, but with a velocity sufficient 
to compensate for the change resulting from the diminished veloc- 
ity of the light. That something analogous to this dragging along 
of the ether actually occurs, was proved experimentadly by Fizeau, 
and subsequently by Michelson and Morley. 

4^ The Fresnel Entrainment Coefficient and Fizeau’s Experiment ^ 
— In 1818 Fresnel developed an expression for the phase velocity 
of light in a medium of refractive index n, moving with a velocity 
V in the direction of the light. He found that the ether was carried 
along by the medium, not with its full velocity but with a frac- 
tional part €==1 — (1/n*). For water €=.434, that is water in 
motion imparts to the light traversing it a velocity increment 
nearly half as great as its own velocity. 

Thirty-three years later Fizeau performed his celebrated ex- 
periment on the velocity of light in moving media. He arranged 
an apparatus in which two beams of light were caused to traverse 
a i^stem of tubes through which water could be forced at a high 
velocity. A system of interference-fringes was formed by the 
union of the two beams, and the effect of the motion of the fluid 
upon the position of the fringes was studied. The arrangement 
of tile apparatus is shown in Fig. 457. Light from a slit at 8^ after 
reflection from a plate of glass is made parallel by a collimating 
lens, and divided into two portions which traverse tubes con- 
taining running water. It is clear from the diagram that each 
interfering beam traverses the same thickness of ponderable me- 
dium,, for each ray is obliged to pass through the entire tube 
tern, ^is iar accomplish^ by fo^ssing tto rays upon a plahe- 
mirrofv the effect of which is to intmha^ the paths. Moreover^ 

Ihu. 8oc., 35; Ml, 121, 1S71-^. 
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it will be seen that one ray is travelling always with the current, 
the other against it. On emerging from the apparatus the rays 
are brought to a focus at S behind the plate (a portion at S' also), 
where a system of interference-fringes is formed. A shift of the 
fringes was observed when the ^ ^ i 

water was put in motion, which - ^ • s=_il 
could be doubled by reversing 
the direction of the current. His 
tubes were 160 cms. long and Fig. 457 

5.3 mms. in diameter and the 

water-velocity 700 cms./sec. The entrainment coefficient calcu- 
lated was ,437 which should have given him a shift of .404 fringe 
width. He found .46. 

Let c be the velocity of light in vacuo, v the velocity in water and 
V the velocity of the water. Assume lhat the ether is carried along 
by the water with a velocity VS^ in which 0 is a fraction. The 
velocity of the two interfering beams will be v—Vd and v+Vd, 
and if I is the total length of the water path, the difference in time 
the two paths will be 

I I 
v-Ve v+Fd* 

This experiment was repeated in an improved form by Michelson 
and Morley.* In Fizeau^s arrangement the distance between the 

slits which divide the beam 
/ into two portions is nec- 

essarily large, and the 
fringes are in consequence 
extremely close together 
and require very high mag- 
nificaiion, with its ac- 
companying loss of light. 
Michekon’s arrangement 
pennitted the use of an 
extended source of light 
such as a gas flame, and 
any desired distance be- 
tween the tubes. Light 
from a source at S (Fig, 
458) is divided at a half-silvered surface at A, and sent around the 
water-tube system in opposite directions, as shown in the diagram. 
With tubes six metres long and a velocity of eight metres per 
t^nd, the displacement observed on reversing the direction of 

Am, Jawrmi cS Sti,, und, p. 377, 1386. 
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the^ current amounted to less' than the width of a single firings. 
Tlie results obtained were fairly concordant, however, the value 
.434 being found for 6, They also experimented with an air cuiv 
rent moving with a velocity of 25 metres per second, but the 
effect in this case was too small to measure. 

The exjaression for 6 which has been given above was developed 
by Fresnel from the following considerations: He regarded the 
refractive index as the square root of the ratio of the ether density 
in the medium to the ether density in vacuo, the refraction being 
due to the condensation of the ether within the pores of the me- 
dium. Consider a transparent plate, of ref. index d, moving with 
velocity V, and let Di be the ether density within it, and D the 
density in vacuo. Then Di=/i*Z>. If there is no flow of the ether 
around the edges of the plate, the same amount must enter the 
front surface in unit-time as leaves the back surface, or DV 
d7), which gives us, if we substitute for Di, 

^=1— M“*=-438 for water. 

This amounts to saying that the condensed ether Within the pUte 
is carried forward with a velocity such that the excess of the etnto 
|n the body over that in the corresponding free space is carrilm 
^dong with the full velocity of the plate. We may, however, regard 
the condensed ether as a part of the medium, in which case we can 
say that the ether properMs entirely uninfluenced by the motion 
of the medium. If c is the velocity of light in a vacuum, and c/m 
the velocity in a medium at rest, the absolute velocity of the light 
in a medium moving with a velocity V is 

the plus or minus sign being used according as the light travels in 
the same or opposite direction as that in which the medium moves. 
Omimenting on the derivation of the above formula, Lord Rayleigh 
lemaiks: "Whatever may be thought of the means by which 
it is obtained, it is not a little remarkable that this formula and 
nd other is conristent with the facts of terrestrial refraction if we 
QDoe admit that the ether in the atmosphere is at absolute rest. 
It is not probable that the ether in moving refracting bodies can 
property be r^arded as itself in motion, but if we knew more 
about the matter we might come to see that the objection is 
verbal rather than real. Perhaps the foUowmg illustration may 
aasirt theiuM^dnation: 

“Compare the ether in vacuum to a stretched string, ^ tituis- 
tdrse vibrations of which represent Ii|d>t. If the string is loaded 
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(say with beads) the velocity of propagation is diminished. This 
represente the passage of light throng stationary refracting media. 
If now the loads be imagined to run along the string with a velocity 
not insensible in comparison with that of the waves, the velocity 
of the latter is modified. It appears that the suggested model 
would lead to a somewhat different law of velocity from that of 
Fresnel; but in bringing it forward the object is merely to show 
that we need not interpret Fresners language too literally.*' 

Lorentz’s Treatment. — The subject of the entrainment co- 
efficient was investigated in 1895 by H. A. Lorentz who developed 
the formula on the electron theory and showed that m in the c/m 
of Fresnel's treatment should have the value corresponding to the 
frequency of the light relative to the moving medium. 

Zeeman’s Experiments. — An experimental proof of the 
Lorentz formula was undertaken by !^man in 1914-16 employ- 
ing the Michelson method, but using monochromatic light, photo- 
graphic registration, and improved methods of determining the 
.water velocity. For the green mercury line he obtained for the 
qptrainment c<^fficient the value .451 (.454 calculated) in contrast 
value .439 calculated from the Fresnel formula. 

*^*®^man also made experimental determinations with rods of 
(}uattz and glass 1 metre in length, oscillated at high frequency 
in a dfrection parallel to the long axis, the light being transmitted 
only for brief interwals corresponding to the moments of max imu m 
/Veloijity (10 metres per sec.). 

'^The Michelson-Morley Experiment. — The history of this ex- 
periment, perhaps the most celebrated ever performed^* since it 
shook, to its very foundations, the wave-theory of light, and gave 
rise to discussions which are not yet finished, is as follows. Clerk 
Maxwell, in a letter to Michelson in 1880 expressed the belief that 
the motion of the earth tiirough the ether would so alter the 
relative velocity of light with respect to the various parts of optical 
appamtus as to give rise to effects, too small however to bo de- 
tects experimentally. Michelson in his reply stated his belief 
that the effects could be found with suitably designed optical 
instruments and at once commenced work on the subject. These 
expected effects depend upon the square of the ratio of the velocity 
^of the earth in its orbit to the velocity of light, a term which can 
be negleq|ed in all experiments involving such small velocities as 
occur irf experiments such as that of Fizeau. The theory of these 
celebrated experiments, about which so much discussion has 
occurred, is as follows.' 

Consider a system of interference fringes formed by a Miohelacm 

' Miehalioa and Morley, PHU, xxiv, US. ' 
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interferometer, the three mirrors of which occupy the positions 
A, C (Pig. 459) at the moment when the incident beam 8A 
strikes the first plate. While the light is travelling from the mirror 
A to the mirrors B and C and back again to A, assume the whole 
apparatus carried forward by the earth in the direction of the inci- 
dent light to the position A*B*C\ The ray reflected from By which 
interferes with a given ray reflected from C, along the line A'D', we 
must consider as travelling along AB'A*y the angle BAB* being 
equal to the angle of aberration. It must not be thought, however, 
that the path of the reflected ray is altered by the motion of the 
mirror. The change of path merely indicates 
that the ray which we are utilizing, and 
which strikes the mirror A in its second posi- 
j tion at the point where the ray BA would 
have met it had the apparatus been at rest, 
is a ray reflected at the angle indicated. 
The mirror By at the moment when reflec- 
Fia. 459 tion occurs at its surface, has moved only 

one-half of the distance betw^n A and A', 
from which it follows that the angle BAB* is equal to the angkof 
aberration, the tangent of which is the ratio of BB* 12 to AB. Thd 
dotted lines in the figure are not quite correctly placed, as &^ol> 
vious. 

Suppose that the ether remains absolutely at rest, and let c— the 
velocity of light, and M = the velocity of the apparatus, i.e. of the 
earth in its orbit. 

Further, let 7= the time occupied by the ray in passing from A 
to C (locaited at the point to which it has been carried), and T*^ 
the time in returning from C to A'. At the moment of reflec- 
tion from C the mirror will occupy a position midway between C 
atldC^ 

Call D the distance AB or AC, then 



so that 


cT^D+uTy 

cT^D-uTy 


D 


D 

c+u' 


the iHide time bc^ given by 


r+r-2D 



H the lystem ie at rest, T’^WIe, which is identical tilth the 
idiove equation wboi v»0. 
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The actual distance traversed in the time T+T is obviously 
given by multiplying the time of transit by the velocity c, or 

which we obtain by simple division, neglecting and terms of 
higher order. 

The length of the other path AB*A' is 

2^(i+^)*=2£)(i+^) (approx.), since 

It is thus seen that the effect of the motion of the apparatus is to 
slightly increase both paths, the increment being twice as great, 
however, along the path parallel to the earth’s motion. The path- 
difference which was originally zero is now 




We may, if we choose, look at the thing from a slightly different 
point of view. Imagine an observer moving through space with a 
velocity v in the direc- 


tion of the X axis, Fig. 
460. Suppose that he 
sets off a flash of light 
which originates a 
spherical wave, which 
moves out from its 
origin with a constant 
velocity in all direc- 
tions. As the wave 
spreads out, the olv 
server is moving along 
towards the right, drift- 
ing away from the point 
where the wave origi- 
nated, and reaching the 
point B at the moment 
when the wave has the 



Fig. 460 


radius c. It is clear 

that if he were unaware of his own motion, but had some means 
of following the motion of the wave, he would come to the 
conclusion that the velocity of the wave in the direction of 
+x is c-», and in the reverse direction c+v. In the direction 
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perpendicular to the x axis he will also find the velocity altered, 
for he will, as he moves along, be dealing with the velocity 
with which that portion of the spherical wave which lies in the 
direction J- to x from his viewpoint is moving away from him. It 
is clear from the figure, that when he is at the point B he will 
r^ard the distance BD as the distance which the wave has trav- 
elled, and this distance is less than c, being in fact as 

can be seen from the right triangle ADB. We can now imagine 
the observer furnished with an interferometer, and if he uses these 
new values for his light velocity in the two directions he can con- 
sider the two paths in his instmment as constant. If D is, as be- 
fore, the distance between the mirrors, the time occupied by the 
light in making its to-and-fro excursion l)etween the half-silvered 
mirror (which can be regarded as the source of light) and the mir- 
ror lying in the direction of motion will be 

• •)’ 

while the time over the other path will be 


Vc*— v* c y 2c* y 


The time-difference over the two paths is obviously (Dlc)(v*lc*) 
and the path-difference Div^jc^) which is identical with our former 
expiessioD. 

If now we rotate the whole apparatus through 90®, the path 
AB'A' will be the one which receives the larger increment, and a 

shift in the position of the fringes 
should result. 

In the first experiments tried, the 
expected shift amounted to only 
about ^0 of the distance between the 
fringes; moreover, it was found im- 
possible to rotate the apparatus with- 
out introducing strains, which caused 
slight changes in the position of the 
fringes. As a result no very definite 
conclusions could be drawn from the 
Fio. 461 observations. The experiment was 

then repeated with improved appa- 
latus. By means of multiple reflections the path D was increa^ 
to 11 metres. The mirrors, 16 in number, were mounted on 
^ al^vy dab of stone which was floated on mercury. The ap- 
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paratus was kept in slow rotation while the observations were 
taken, which did away with the strains which always occurred 
when it was brought to rest. A diagram of the apparatus is shown 
in Fig. 461, the number of mirrors having been reduced by one- 
half, however. The beam of light is divided at the half-silvered 
plate A. The compensating plate is located at B. 

The value of is 10“*, if the earth's orbital motion is alone 
considered, while D measured in wave-lengths of sodium light was 
2X10^. If the ether remains at rest relatively to the earth, we 
should expect a displacement of the fringes equal to 

4X10^ >10“* =.4 of a fringe width. 

The actual displacement observed was certainly less than 
of the expected, and probably less than from which the con- 
clusion was drawn that since the displacement is proportional to 
the square of the velocity, the relative velocity of the earth and 
the ether is probably less than one-sixth of the earth’s orbital 
velocity. This amounts to saying that the earth drags the ether 
in its vicinit]^ along with it, a circumstance which cannot be recon- 
ciled with the phenomenon of stellar aberration, to account for 
Which we must assume the ether at rest with respect to the earth. 

An explanation of the absence of any fringe-shift in the experi- 
ment of Michelson and Morley was suggested simultaneously by 
Fitzgerald and Lorentz. This explanation was based upon an as- 
sumed change in the linear dimensions of matter resulting from its 
motion through the ether; a contraction of the base upon which the 
mirrors are supported occurring in the direction of motjon would 
compensate for the increment of optical path due to the motion of 
the apparatus. 

Attempts have been made to detect this hypothetical effect, but 
thus far all have been unsuccessful. If the effect occurs it might ^ 
very well happen that its magnitude would vary with different 
materials. Morley and Miller therefore repeated the experiment 
under conditions such that the distance between the mirrors could 
be made to depend upon the length either of a metal rod or a pine 
stick. The result was the same in each case, however. 

It occurred to Lord Rayleigh that the contraction in the direction 
of motion, if it existed, might give rise to double refraction, but he 
was unable to detect an 3 rthing of the kind; and a subsequent ex- 
periment by Brace, performed with the greatest care, has estab- 
lished conclusively that no trace of double refraction occurs as a 
result of the motion of transparent media through the ether. 

It is obvious that the failure of the earth’s motion to influence 
in any way phenomena occurring in optical systems located wholly 
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upon the earth are at once explained if we assume that the velocity 
of light is influenced by the motion of the source, i.e. if the velooi-r 
ties are additive, as would be the case on the corpuscular theory, 
for in this case the moving observer would remain at the centre of 
the wave. This hypothesis was not seriously considered, for it is 
incompatible with the wave-theoiy. 

Kennedy used an improved apparatus, in which one-half of the 
reflecting surface of one mirror was raised uf a wave-length 
above the other, the two halves meeting along a sharp line, to 
which the fringes were made perpendicular. 

With this instrument Kennedy was able to detect a shift as 
small as .004 of a fringe-width, while the expected shift, according 
to Miller’s results, if occurring in his instrument would have 
been .016. No trace whatever of a shift was found. 

Illingworth * emplo 3 ring Kennedy’s method reached an accuracy 
which would have shown an ether- wind of 1 kilometre a second. 
Neither in Pasadena or at the top of Mt. Wilson was any shift ob- 
served. 

The last and most elaborate experiment was mad^ by G. Joos.* 
The rectangular frame carrying the mirrors was built of fused 
quartz and the entire system mounted in a vacuum. Continuous 
plmtographic registration of the fringes was secured automatically 
while the entire apparatus was in slow rotation. There was no 
evidence of a shift of the fringes due to the earth's motion in space. 
The total length of the light path was 20 metres and an ‘‘ether- 
wind” of less than 1.5 kms./sec. could have been detected if it 
existed, according to his calculations. 

Miller’s^ Experiments. — The most exhaustive series of ob- 
servations extending over a period of thirty years have been 
made by D. C. Miller. The experiments were made with an in- 
strument in which the total light path was 64 metres, in various 
localities and under different conditions. Plotting the small fringe 
shifts observed from day to day over a period of years in the form 
of a curve and analyzing the curve with an harmonic analyzer, he 
computed the velocity and direction of the earth’s absolute mo- 
tion in space, on the assumption that the observed effects were 
real. Astronomical observations indicate that the solar extern 
is moving with a velocity of 19 km8./sec. with respect to the 
brighter stars towards the constellation Hercules. Miller’s re- 
sults showed an absolute motion in the opposite direction of 
2(1$ kms./sec., which, if real, would mean that the nearer stars 
aip moving in the same direction with a velocity of 230 kms. 

KPkv$. Ret,, so. 692 . 1927 . 
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His fringe shifts amount to only about }4o of that to be ex- 
pected for a stagnant ether, but he was able to deduce from them 
not only the part of the earth^s motion due to the motion of the 
solar system but also the much smaller part due to its orbital 
velocity. A very full and convincing account of these laborious 
observations and calculations will be found in Review of Modem 
Physics, Vol. 5, No. 3, July, 1933. 

Lodge’s Experiment. — The experiment of Michelson and Mor- 
ley indicating that the earth drags the adjacent ether along with 
it, it occurred to Lodge * to investigate directly the effect of moving 
matter upon the ether. Two steel disks were mounted side by side 
and close together upon a common axle, and two interfering beams 
of light were passed in opposite directions around the annular space 
between the disks, by means of a system of mirrors. The disks 
could be rotated at a high speed, and if they dragged the ether 
wholly or in part the effect would be noticeable in a shift of the 
interference-fringes, since one beam of light is travelling in the 
direction of rotation, the other in the opposite direction. No effect 
was observed at even the highest possible speeds. Thinking that 
perhaps the mass of the moving matter entered as a factor, Lodge 
substituted for the disks an immense spheroid of iron weighing 
half a ton, provided with a narrow circular crevasse along its 
equator, around which the luminous beams were reflected. The 
spheroid could bo magnetized by means of a coil of wire, since it 
appeared possible that magnetization of the moving medium might 
have some effect. As in the previous case, the results»were all 
negative, proving that at such speeds as can be handled in the 
laboratory the ether remains practically at rest. This is in agree- 
ment with all of the other experiments except the one performed 
by Michelson and Morley. 

Influence of the Earth’s Motion on Rotatory Polarization. — 

Ix)rentz developed a formula which apparently indicated that a 
change of one part in ten thousand in the rotation of the plane of 
polarization by active substances such juj quartz was to be expected 
when the polarimeter, set parallel to the earth’s orbit, was turned 
through 180®. Larmor, in his Aether and Matter, criticised this 
result, and concluded that no effect was to be expected. Lorentz * 
replied, defending his position, and maintained that Larmor was 
in error. The subject was then attacked experimentally by 
liOrd Rayleigh * who found that the change, if it occurred, was 
h'88 than 1/100,000 part of the total rotation. He used the five 

' Tram. Hog. Soc., ISD, 1897. 

’ Proe. AmtUfdam Acad., May, 1002. 

*PhU.JHag., 4, 21S, im. 
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quartz blocks which had been prepared for Tait’s rotation spectro- 
scope, each block 5 cms. thick, the battery producing a rotation 
of over 4000 degrees for sodium light. As the difference in the rota- 
tions for Di and D% amounted to 11^, it was impossible to secure 
complete extinction with sodium light, and the helium tube was 
consequently employed, which gave an abundance of yellow mono- 
chromatic light. The apparatus was mounted on a horizontal stand, 
which could be rotated on a pivot. No change whatever was ob- 
served, however, which was in agreement with the predictions of 
Larmor. Still more recently Bruce ^ has shown that any change 
must be less than 1/10,000,000 of the whole. 

Effect of the Earth’s Motion upon the Intensity of Terrestrial 
Sources. — Fizeau came to the conclusion that if the ether was at 
rest with respect to the earth, the earth's orbital motion ought to 
affect the intensity of the light emitted by terrestrial sources, the 
light emitted in the direction of the earth's motion being less in- 
tense than that emitted in the opposite direction. This conclusion 
was reached by the follo\^ng reasoning: 
Let A be a lamp (Fig. 462), B and C two 
screens, upon which the light falls, the 
whole apparatus moving with the earth 
through a stationary ether in the direc- 
tion of the arrow, with a velocity v. Let 
the screens be at distance s from the 
lamp. To reach B the light has to traverse not the distance 
but the slightly smaller distance «c/(c+t;) (in which c is the veloc- 
ity of light) since the screen is approaching the source during 
the passage of the light. To reach the screen C the distance 
traversed is scKc-’V), The intensity being inversely as the 
square of the distance, it follows that if Jo is the intensity at each 
screen when the apparatus is at rest, or turned perpendicular 
to the direction of the earth's motion, the intensity when the appa- 
ratus is fl 3 dng through the ether in the direction indicated will be 

Fixeau proposed measuring the total intensity of the radiation 
at two points equidistant from a lamp by means of a pair of therroo- 
demauts oppos^ to each other, so as to secure compensation and 
BO current. On rotating the apparatus through 180”, a feeble 
conent woiild result from the slight change of temperature at the 
two points, due to the exchange of the slightly different intensities 
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of radiation. Strangely enough, the experiment was not tried until 
1903, when Nordmeyer,^ working in Kayser’s laboratory at Bonn, 
conducted a very careful series of experiments embodying the 
ideas of Fizeau. 

The question was carefully considered from a theoretical stand- 
point by Bucherer, working in the same laboratory, his results ap- 
pearing in a paper immediately preceding the one referred to 
above. 

There are a number of points which must be carefully considered. 

A change of amplitude results from the difference of path, as shown 
above; in addition to this we have, however, a change in the wave- 
length of the emitted light due to Doppler’s principle, and, as we 
have seen in the Chapter on Radiation Laws, a decrease of wave- 
length, the amplitude remaining the same, means an increase in the 
energy in unit volume of the medium. Moreover, if the intensity 
is measured by the thermopile, it is represented by the energy 
absorbed by the blackened surface of this instrument. If the 
instrument is moving against the light-waves, work must be done 
owing to the pfessurc of the radiation, the equivalent of this work 
appearing as heat in the body receiving the radiation. Bucherer 
considers all these questions carefully, and comes to the conclusion 
that Maxweirs theory leads to the conclusion that the intensity is 
increased by the amount l + (2r/r), or in the same amount as 
found by the more elementary treatment given above. This is a 
first order effect, while all other experiments pertaining to the 
relative motion of the earth and the ether depend upon or 
on second-order effects. Taking into account the pressure of radia- 
tion, however, and calculating the amount of energy absorbed by 
a moving screen, he finds that the common motion of the screen 
and source is without influence upon the intensity as measured by 
the heating of the absorbing surface. This result is obtained by 
first calculating the amount of energy absorbed by a screen moving 
in the direction in which the light is travelling. The relative veloc- 
ity is then c— r, and the energy absorbed will be the {c-v)lx part 
of that which would be absorbed if the body were at rest. F^m 
this is to be subtracted the heat equivalent of the work done by 
the pressure of the radiation, which is equal to the product of the 
pressure and the distance moved in unit time. This work can be 
done only at the expense of the absorbed energy. 

Lorents has also shown in a different manner that the earth’s 
motion is without influence upon terrestrial sources of light. 

The experimental investigation was conducted by Nordmeyer 
in the manner proposed originally by Fiseau, but with all the refijae- 

^ Ann. //, 284, 1003. 
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ments emplo 3 red at the present time. The results were purely 
negative, and it was established that the intensity was not 
ch^ged by one part in 300,000 by the rotation of the appara- 
tus, thus confirming t«he conclusions arrived at by Lorentz and 
Bucherer. 

The experiment cannot, however, be regarded as proving that the 
ether is at rest with respect to the earth, since the same results are 
to be expected'on the hypothesis of a moving ether. It is worthy of 
remark, however, that every optical experiment, with the exception 
of the one performed by Michelson and Morley, is in accord with 
the hypothesis of a stationary ether. 

The Principle of Relativity. — So far as the testimony of all ex- 
periments which have been tried up to the present time goes, the 
motion of the earth does not affect optical phenomena exhibited 
with terrestrial sources of light. So far as we have been able to 
find, the measured velocities of light parallel and perpendicular 
to the direction of the earth’s motion are the same. It is true that 
we have never made independent observations in both directions, 
though it is highly probable that even the results of ^dch determina- 
tions would be open to question, but the Michelson-Morley ex- 
periment has shown, beyond any doubt, that we must remodel our 
views regarding the stationary ether assumed by Lorentz. The 
Theory of Relativity is an attempt in this direction. It was first 
definitely formulated in its entirety by Einstein, though the work 
of Lorentz piay be regarded as having paved the way for it. It 
has been placed on a substantial mathematical basis by Min- 
kowski, end may be regarded as partially proved by the experi- 
ments of Kaufmann and of Bucherer upon the mass of the moving 
electron, and the negative results of all ether-drift experiments. 
The Fitzgerald-Lorentz h 3 rpothesis of a contraction of matter in 
the direction of its motion, which was formulated as a sort of loop- 
hole of escape from the difficulty arising from the Michelson- 
Morley experiment, will be seen to be the logical outcome of the 
much more general postulates established by Einstein, which 
denies at the outset the possibility of ever measuring or even de- 
tecting absolute motion through space. 

The Theory of Relativity starts out with two postulates. 

The first of these states that the uniform motion of translation 
cannot be measured or even detected by an observer station^ on 
the moving ^stem from observations confined to the Qrstem. This 
amounts to saying that motion through the ether (if the ether 
exists at aJl) will be wholly without influence upon all optical ex- 
jperiments made with teirestrial sources of light. 

« The second postulate is that the velocity of light in space is a 
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constant, independent of the relative velocity of the source and the 
observer. 

Combined with the first postulate this leads us to the extraordi- 
nary conclusion that the measured velocity with which light passes 
a moving observer is the same as for a stationary observer. Going 
back now to the conception which we made use of in the treat- 
ment of the Michelson-Morley experiment, of a moving observer 
who sets off a flash of light, and then drifts away ftom the centre 
of the wave, we see at once that, on the theory of relativity, so far 
as any measurements which he could make, even with imaginary 
apparatus, are concerned, he will find himself always at the centre 
of the wave. The Chapter on the Principle of Relativity, which 
was given in the second edition of this book is omitted for htck 
of space. 
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Plane-Polarized Vibrations in Natural Light. — The experiment on 
the rotation of plane-polarized vibrations in ordinary or unpolarized light, 
described on page 362, was inserted after reading the manuscript of the 
paper, which appears in the J. 0. S, A . early in 1934 and not 1933 as stated 
in the footnote. It was, however, impossible to make room for the insertion 
of the further note that a similar experiment was performed by Stefan in 
1865,' which had been overlooked by the authors. He, however, used a 
single plate of quartz cut perpendicular to the axis, which gave a rototion 
of 90® for wave-lengths in the orange. Covering one-half of the objective 
of a three-prism spectrograph with the plate, and illuminating the instru- 
ment with white Ught, he found some thousand or more dark lines in the 
continuous spectrum. These were obviously Talbot’s bands, discovered in 
1813, though he does not so specify. The important point was that the 
bands were wl^oUy absent in the orange and faint in the adjoining regions, 
due to the failure of interference between the rotated and unrotated plane 
polarized constituents of the original light. 

It should be noted that Talbot’s bands can be seen with fairly thick 
plates if a spectroscope of high dispersion and resohdng power is employed. 
The ^‘best thickness” is that which retards the advanced portion of the 
wave train, coming say from a grating, by an amount sufficient to cause it 
to advance alongside of the other half, as pointed out by Schuster, and 
more fully treated in the earlier editions of this book. For a ^ting of N 
lines this retardation will be 1/2 iVX. 

Absent Spectra* — There are two cases emphasized by Lord Rayleigh 
in which only spectra of the first order appear, the first being with a grating 
acting by opacity, which varies as a sine function. * 

In the diction of the second order spectrum the path difference between 
disturbances coming from adjacent elements of the grating is 2X, and in this 
direction each element of the grating will produce zero illumination as can 
be shown by the following graphical method. Consider the grating element 
subdivided into 38 narrow strips, radiating disturbances of intensities 
varying as the sines of 90®, 85®, W® . . . 0® , . . 80®, 85® , and 90® . If we 
plot the first half of these (which represent disturbances from the most 
transparent to the most opaque portion) as vectors with a constant phase 
advance of 360 ®/l 9 or 19 ® (nearly), we obtain a curve somewhat s i mi l ar 
in form to the first complete turn of the upper half of Cornu’s spiral, except 
that the terminid point is over the origin. Completion of the curve is 

A Wim iUwd. L., Abth. 11, 380, 1865. 
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unnecessary as it is obvious that the second set of progressively increoMiiing 
vectors will bring the curve around to the starting point, which means 
zero illumination. A similar state of affairs exists if the phase varies along 
the wave-front as a sine function, the amplitude being constant, which 
condition could be obtained with a reflecting or refracting surface of a 
wave-form. Interesting experiments verifying the first condition were 
described by A. B. Porter who made a contact print on glass of a grating 
of 400 very sharply ruled black lines to the inch, one edge being in contact 
with the photographic plate while the other was separated from it by a 
strip of paper causing the lines to have blurred edges. The original grating 
showed 35 spectra of the sodium flame, while the copy showed only three 
when the flame was viewed through the edge which was in contact with the 
grating, and only one when it was viewed through the other edge. 

The amplitude of the light transmitted by opaque bars and transparent 
intervals is represented by a square-topped curve, which by Fourier’s theo- 
rem may be represented by an infinite series of cosine terms. If the edges 
of the opaque bars are not sharply defined, i.6., if they are shaded slightly, 
the analysis shows that the higher harmonic terms in the series are absent, 
and since each one of these gives a spectnim, the higher orders of spectra 
are absent. Applying this principle to Abbe’s theory of microscopic vision, 
we see at once that the sharpness of the edges of the images of a series of 
black lines depends upon the transmission of the spectra of high orders. 
If only the first order spectra were passed he found that the lines appeared 
greatly blurred. If four or five orders were passed, the images became 
sharper and less blurred, but a fine dark line appeared down the centre of 
each. This was predicted by Porter from curv^es drawn representing the 
Summation of the first flve terms of the Fourier series, and subsequently 
verified by experiment. The result is rather remarkable in showing that a 
falrification of the image may. result from an improvement of the lens. See 
Porteris article ‘ or page 225 of the last edition of this book for further 
^applications of this principle to microscopic vision. 

The Form of the White Light Pulses — An interesting paper by Jau- 
mann ’ has appeared recently in which the form of the pulse (which Lord 
Rayleigh had computed as having roughly the shape of the probability 
emrve) is deduced by integrating a continuum of harmonic vibrations the 
anq^litodes of which are as the square roots of the spectral intensities, as 
given by Planck’s formula for the radiation of a black body. 

He obtained a curve which was not strictly aperiodic, but one in which 
the sign changed twice or three times acconling to two arbitrary phase 
relations adopted. The general form of the curve in the first case was some- 
what similar in form to Uie dispmion curve running through a narrbw 
absekption tine (sign changing twice) and in the second case to the intensity 

^PkiLMag.rim. 
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curve of a diffraction maximum bordered by two faint minima (sign chang- 
ing three times). He discussed the formation of a spectrum by a prism and 
the interference of white light, pointing out the fact that the periodic in- 
version of the pulse by the prism, as treated by Schuster, gives modulation 
of sine form and that spectra of higher order do not appear. 

There appears, however, to be a point which has been overlooked or 
at least not emphasized in previous treatments, namely that the periodic 
structure produced by the pulse inversion is not fixed in space along the 
face of the prism (as it is in the case of a grating) but is moving in a 
direction perpendicular to the lines of constant pulse form, with a veloc- 
ity represented by the trace of the oblique wave-front along the face of 
the prism. It is due to this circumstance that the periodic structure pro- 
duces a single spectrum only, in.stcad of two, as with a grating in which 
case the periodic structure is stationary. This point will be more fully 
brought out in a paper now in preparation in collaboration with K. Herz- 
feld. 
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strats. elementary; in mica and 
soap films, 191-205. • 
thick plates, 195. 

Young’s experiment, 162. 
Interference fringes, achromatic, 181, 
184,202. 

along caustics, 187. • 

correction of lenses and prisms by, 
299. 

curves of equal thickness and in- 
clination, 207. 
energy flow in, 170. 

Haidinger’s, 207. 
intensity distribution, 160. 
limit to number, 167. 
multiple reflections and fringe 
width, 209. 

shift by sodium vapor, 184. 
shift by transparent plate, 168, 182. 
sources in line, 187. 
with white light, 168. 

Interferometer, adjustment of, 294. 
compound or tandem, 315-316. 
CToe^ Lummer platea, 325. 
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Interferometer, determination of re- 
fraetion, 300. 

determination of wave-length in 

* infra-red, 524. 

determination of wave-length with, 
311, 

effecta oi films on mirrors, 297. 

Fabry and Perot, 309. 

Lummer and Gehrcke, 317. 

Lummer-Gehrcke plate technique, 
319. 

MIchelson, 292. 

Rayleigh, 174. 

stellar at Mt. Wilson, 178. 

Twyman and Green, 297. 

Invisibility of objects, 97. 

Iridescent crystals, 198. 

Ives, H. £., directional distribution 
of electrons in photo-electric 
effect, 767. 

lippmann color photographs, 201- 
206. 

photo-electric effect, 766. 

Jaumann, white light pulse, 830 (Ap- 
pendix). 

Jeans, thermal radiation, 804. 

Julius, anomalous dispersion and sdar 
phenomena, 121. 

Kemble, Raman lines of HCl, 462. 

Kerr constants, table of, 736. 

Kerr Effect, dis^vety of, 736. 

duration of fiumrescence by Kerr 
cell, 740. 

ftumometer of Gaviola, 741. 

Kerr constant, 737-738. 

Kerr effect in liquids, 736. 

Abraham Lemoine method, 739. 

tnodulaiion of light, 742. 

vebeity of light by Kor cell, 740. 

K«t magneto-optic effect, 701. 

Klnematograph, diagrams of wave- 
refle(^n,67. 

Kim, dimnion of hydrogen, 491. 

ffirchhoirs law, 774. 

Kistiakowski and Nelles resonance 
qwetarum of bensene, 662. 

Kkiikeffuess experiment, 813. 

Kb^,-J., meCh^ for study of Hest- 
Strahleii, 617. 

Kflilg, Inhomqgmsmis waves, 656. 

Kt^ Ihsory ^ rotatory polarisa- 

ticMi, 681 . 


Kuhn, theory of mercury fluores- 
cence, 646. 

Kundt, anomalous dispersion, 119. 

Ladenburg, E., electron velocity and 
7,763. 

Lpdenburg, R., determination of mag- 
netic rotation of Na vapor, 707. 
paramagnetic rotation, 713. 
Ladenburg, R., and Kopferroann, in- 
verse Stark effect, 769. 
and Loria, absorption and disper- 
sion of Ht electrically excited, 
503. 

and Minkowski, magnetic rotation, 
712. 

and Rubens, dispersion of water 
to 18 M, 509. 

Lambert’s law of al)8orption, 101. 

law of emission, 783. 

Land6’s formula, 687. 

Landolt’s fringe, 344. 

Lange, cuprous oxide^hoto-cell, 770. 
Lan^orf and Du Bridge, plane- 
polarised vibrations in natural 
light, 362, 829 (Appendix). 
Larmor precession, 676. 

Hanle's observation of, 722. 
precession in strong fields, 695. 
Lau and Ritter, tandem interferom- 
eter, 316. 

Leljedew, radiation pressure, 794-797. 
Lenard, phosphorescence, 666. 

photo-electric effect, 761. 

Lens, achromatic, 112. 
aplanatic, 79. 
pseudo-, 88. 
refraction by, 79. 

Lens, interpretation of resonance 
spectra, 623. 

Light, aberration of, 812. 
absorption of, 99. 
curved rays, 90. 
dispersion of, 106. 
ela^io solid theory, 4. 
electro-magnetic theory, 4* 
Lorents’s theory, 6. 

Newton’s theories, 1, 2. 
quantum theory, 6. 
rectilinear propagation, 31. 
souteaa for esperimenta, 13« 
velocity of group, 21. 
veiocity by Kerr oril, 740. 
velocity in moving midkb 814* 
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light, v^ocity of Piseau, 16. 
velocity of Foucault, 18. 
velocity of Micheleon, 18, 20. 
vriodty of Newcomb, 19. 
velocity of Romer’a method, 16. 
white, nature of, 81 880 (Appen- 
dix). 

Lightrt^ts, 180, 363. 

with Kerr cell, 742. , 
light-wave as standard of length, 301. 
lippmann’s color photographs, 214. 

plates, preparation of, 214. 

Lithium spectra, 133-1 3i5. 
Lochte-Holtgraven, sodium lamp, 
697. 

Loomis, F. W., iodine resonance spec- 
trum, 632, 635. 

theory of so^um fluorescence, 646. 
Lorentz, theory of Zeeman effect, 674, 
675. 

Lummer-Gehrcke, interference points, 
325. 

interferometer, 317. 
technique for?319. 
technique for crossed plates, 326. 
Lymim “ghosts,” 267. 
helium in remote ultra-violet, 134- 
135. 

hydrogen series, 127-133. 

Macaluso and Carbino, magnetic ro- 
tation in Na vapor, 702. 
Magnetic double refraction, 716. 
moment of atom, 687. 
quantum, number, 685. 
rotation (see Faraday effect), 
rotation spectra, 729. 
Magneto-optics, 668. 
of band spectra, 729-731. 
circular components, 697. 
in crystals at low temperature, 714. 
direction of rotation, 699, 731. 
dispersion electrons, 712. 
double R and L quarts prism, 708. 
explanation, 697. 

Faraday effect, 696. 

Faraday effect, theory of, 702, 710. 
Faraday effect, time required for, 
700. 

and 6eld strength, 699. 
magnetic rotation spectra, 729. 
magnetio rotatioa in absorption 
band, TOR 

patamagnciiio rotation, 712. 


Magneto-optics, relation to Zeeman 
effect, 710. 

resolution into circular compo> 
nents, 697. 

rotation by sodium vapor, 702. 
of sodium resonance radiation, 724. 
Magneto-optics of resonance radia- 
tion, 718. 

alternating flelds, 723. 
destruction of polarization by 
earth’s field, 718. 
mercury vapor, 718. 
polarization of one D line only, 725. 
sodium vapor, 724. 
theory, 721. 

Magnifying power of prism, 77. 
Marcellin, interference by mica*and 
soap films, 191-205. 
elementary strata in mica and soap 
films, 205. 

Maxwell, dispersion theory, 470. 
electro-magnetic theory of light, 
397. 

equations of, 397. 
theory of light, 4. 

Meissner, duration of metastable 
states, 610. 

Mercury vapor, absorption, 637. 
arc, simple laboratory, 14. 
fluorescence, 636. 
long wave radiation, 524. 
polarization in step-up excitation, 
727. 

resonance radiation, 588. 
resonance radiation in magnetic 
field, 718. 

selective reflection by, 535. 
spectra by step-up excitation, 699- 
607. 

spectrum, diagram of levels, 601. 
spectrum forbidden line, 607. 
Metals, alkali, optical properties of, 
558-666. 

Brewsterian angle for potassium, 
565. 

determination of n and x, 651. 
determination of principal azimuth 
and incidence, 667. 
determination of R from emission, 
550. 

effects of film thickness, 568. 
emission table, 551. 
free electrons and optical prop- 
erties, 542. 
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Metals, inhoinogaieous waves and 
rigorous formulae, 564. 
int^erenoe fringes by K films, 652. 
metallic reflection, 647. 
oi»tioal constants (table), 668. 
optical constants in ultra-violet, 
667. 

principal asimuth and incidence, 
661. 

reflecting power and conductivity, 
648. 

reflecting power, formula for, 647. 
reflecting power of (table), 6M. 
silver and gold optical constants, 

OuQ. 

temperature and film emissivity, 
.659. 

theory of metallic absorption, 644. 
Metal films, scattering by granular, 
435. 

Metal vapors, dispersion of, 492. 
Metastable atoms formed by Ns, 605. 

state, duration, 510. 

McLoman and McLeod, Raman 
spectra of liquid Os, Ns and Hs, 
468. 

Mica, interference mosaics, 205. 
Michelson, echelon grating, 284. 
interferometer, 292. 
light-waves as standards of length, 
300. 

star diameters, 176. 
velocity«of light, 18-20. 
visibility curves, 303. 

Michelson and Morley, velocity of 
light in moving media, 815. 
Mich^son-Morley experiment, 817. 

^ Microscope, refractive index by, 74. 
objective, 81. 

MicroeooiHC vision and diffraction, 
277. 

Mie, scattering by colloids, 441. 
Mite, ether drift experiments, 822. 
MilKkan, ejm determination, 4^. 

photo-electric experiment, 764. 
Mirage, 87. 

Mirr^ dfipeoidal, 46. 
hyperbolie, 60. 
parabdie, 47-60. 
plane, reflection from, 43. 
atri|^aa|^44. 
qdierioal, 64. 

Mbied date cdofis 279. 


Mohler and Chenault, ionisation of 
gases by light, 759. 

Mdecular scatter!^, 475. 

Molecular spectra, 145. 
Monochromator for separation of 
close lines, 349. 
simple prism, 13. 

Morse, line fluorescence of fluorite, 
555. 

Natural light, state of polarisation, 

351. 

presence of plane-polarization in, 

352, 829 (Appendix). 

Nebulae, velocity of extra gallactic, 

25. 

Neon, resonance radiation, 509. 
Newton, black spot, 190. 
colors, preparation of films, 203. 
interference rings, 190. 
theory of light, 1-3. 

Nichols, E. F., selective reflection of 
quartz, 514. 

Nichols, E. F., and^HuU, radiation 
pressure, 794. 

Nichols, E. L., and Merritt, Stokes’s 
law of fluorescence, 653. 

Nicol prism, 336. 

Nitro-l)enzene, Kerr constant of, 738. 
Nitroso-ciimethyl aniline dispersion, 
606. 

surface color, 510. 
reflection of polarized light, 331. 
Non-homogeneous media, 82. 

Normal velocity surface, 375. 

Opals, cause of color, 198. 
Ophthalmometer, 72. 

Optic axes of ^stals, 379. 

Optical paradox, 274. 

Parhelia, 394. 

Paschen, gas radiation and absorp- 
tion, 777. 

infra-r^ Ht series, 133. 
mounting for concave grating, 252. 
resonance radiation of heltuih, 508. 
Zeeman effect in strong fidds, 594. 
Penetrating orbits, 142. 

Penetration of disturbance into sec- 
ond medium in total reflection, 
420. 

Perrin, F., fiuoreeoenoe disactivation, 

569. 
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Pfund, radiation of powders, 781. 
hydrogen line 7.4 M, 183. 
total reflecting refractometer, 70. 
Phase change at polarisation angle, 
413. 

Phase distribution over small source, 
186. 

Phillips phosphorescence of mercury 
vapor, 640. 

Phosphorescence, 660. 
activation of pure substances, 664. 
duration of, 662. 
fluorite, 664. 
nature of, 663. 
quenching by infra-red, 665. 
temperature effect on, 662. 
Phosphoroscopes, 663. 

Photo-electric effect, cuprous oxide 
photo-cell, 771. 

directional (hstribution of electrons, 
767. 

discovery of, 760. 

effects with pplarised light, 766. 

effects with X-rays, 768. 

Einstein's law of, 763. 
electron current and wave-length, 


764. 


electron velocity and frequency of 
light, 762. 

ionisation of gases, 768. 
methods of invest^ting, 761. 
normal and selective effect, 766. 
photo-conductivity, 769. 
photo-voltaic effects, 770. 
Photography by infra-red, 424. 
Pickering, series of spectrum lines, 


134. 


Pigments, 103. 

Pin-hole photography, 272. 

Planck, quantum theory of radiation, 
805. 

radiation, formula, 802. 

theory of damping, 479. 

Planetary atmospheres, refraction by, 
87. 

Pohl, absorption by KBr, 649. 

Pold and Hilsoh, light absorption in 
BoHds, 649. 

and Pringsheim, photo-electric ef- 
fect, 766. 

Polarisation, aperture of polarising 
priinns, 837. 

bi-quarts, 830. 

Brewsterian angle, 330. 


Polarisation, circular, <ffrection of 
revolution, 359. 

determination of refractive index 
by, 332. 
tliscovery, 329. 

dispersion of polarization angle, 
331. 

double image prisms, 338. 
by double refraction, 335. 
elliptical and circular, 348, 352, 358. 
elliptical, constants of, 357, 3^. 
elliptical polarization by surface 
^ms, 414. 

Fresnel rhomb, 354. 

Malus, law of, 333. 

Nicol prism, 336. 
by oblique emission, 343. 
phase change at Brewsterian angle, 
413. 

plane of, defined, 329. 
polariscope, construction of simple, 
333. 

quarter wave plate, 352. 

^man lines, polarization of, 467. 
by reflection, 330. 
by refraction, 332. 
rotation of plane by transmission 
through oblique plate, 335, 412. 
Polarization, rotatory, abrorption of 
circular components, 574. 
anomalous rotatory power, 578. 
by biaxial crystals, *574. 
circular double refraction of quarts 
along axis, 574. 

Cornu prism, 574. 

Fresnel's explanation of rotation, 
572. 

influence of solvent on rotatory 
power, 577. 

physical explanation of rotation, 
580. 

quartz R and L, 571. 
rotary dispersion, 571. 
rotary dispersion of liquids, 577. 
R.P. and change of state, 576. 

R.P. in convergent light, 579, 

R.P. of liquids, 576. 
secondary wave from compound 
resonator, 584. 
stereoscopic model, 583. 
theory of rotation, 581, 586. 
Polaris^ light, bi-quji^i, 339. 
circular and eUiptioal, amplitude 
of, 364. 
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Pfdarifed oonvwgent and dl- 
yergeot, 382, 38fi. 
itfjwUl plate tranambtion, 361. 
eiffves for percentage of by oblique 
idatee, 342. 
d^eetion of, 339. 
from fluoreeoent vapors, 634. 
interference of, 346. 

Landoltb fringe, 344. 
partially polaiii^ and natural, 361. 
plane-polarised vibration in nat- 
ural light, 362, 829 (Appendix), 
percentage of, 3^. 
polarised interference fringes, 347. 
polarising pionochroniator, 349. 
Savart’a plate, 339. 
st&tionary polarised waves, 344. 

Porter, A. B., diffraction and image 
formation, 278, 830 (Appendix). 

Potassium bromide, absorption by, 
649. 

dispersion of to 18 M, 526. 

Powders, dispersion of, Jil7. 
radiation of, 781. 

Poynting, radiation pressure, 796. 

Prindpal asimuth and incidence, 561. 

Pringsheim and Terenin, m^cury 
fluorescence, 640. 

Prisms, achromatic, 110. 
crossed (method of), 119. 
cyanine, 120. 
direct viskmi 112. 
magni^ing power of, 77. 
lefiMtion by, 75. 
reftmctive index of, 76. 
resolving power, 113. 
total reAeking, 69. 

l^qiection of narrow light beam, 49. 

Ph^Mgation rectilinear, 31. 

PyiODMter, optical, 799. 

Quantum numbers, 136-144. 
effective, 144. 
magnetic, 685. 

Quantum theory, 6, 805. 

Quarter wave plate, 352. 

Quarts, abeor^on and aeleotive re- 
flection of, 518, 622. 
rafiractive indices of, 520. 

Bhdisting stales, dpticsl control, 603. 

Badiatto (m Thermal radiatloa), 

^ ^f ip sur e 798. 

*Bafl(qiiketer, 794. 


Rainbow, tlieory of, 888. 

Rainbow cup of C. V. Boys, 191. 
Raman effect, HCl energy levels and 
transitions, 458. 
non-polar molecules, 457. 
polarisation of spectra, 467. 
Raman’s experiment, 445. 
relation to infra-red absorption, 
451. 

relation with resonance spectra, 
464. 

R.E. of diatomic gasees, 451. 

R.E. in liquid gases, 46S. 
selection rule, 454. 

Smekal’s pr^ction, 444. 
technique for study of, 446, 450. 
tetrachlorides, 463. 
theory of, 446, 451, 454. 
triatomic molecules, 458. 
unmodified line and density, 467. 
unmodified line, frequency changes, 

466. 

virtual transition8^454. 

Rare earths, fluorescence, 661. 
Raaetti, Rainan effect for gases, 452, 

467. 

Rayleigh, Lord, colors of opals, 198. 
group velocity, 20. 
interferometer, 174. 
optical images and diffraction, 271. 
optical paradox, 274. 
pin-hole images, 272. 
radiation by rotating oscillator, 
147. 

refractometer, 178. 
resolvi^ power of gratings, 251. 
scattering of light, 423-425. 
testing glass plates, 196. 
xone-plate, 37. 

Rayleigh-Jeans radiation formula, 
803. 

Rayleigh, Lord (II), atomic sodium 
fluorescence, 610. 
mercury fluorescence, 643-645. 
polarisation of resonance radiation, 
592. 

scattering by gases, 436, 
Reflection, from concave qihire, 54. 
and image formatioii, 42. 
laws of, derivation, 406. 
metallic, 547. 
at oUique inddenoe, 412. 
at perpendicular imddmud, 
of sound wave% 44. 
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ReAeoUon, from spherical surfaces, 
53. 

total, 55, 69. 

total reflection, penetration of dis- 
turbance, 418. 

total reflection refractometer, 70. 
total, theory of, 416. 
by transparent media, laws of, 406. 
by unpolished surface, 39. 
of waves, kinematograph, 56. 
Reflection, selective, by absorbing 
gas, 534. 

by absorbing media, 509. 
and absorption curves, 515. 
curves for, 512. 
fine structure of bands, 522. 
influence of refractive index, 510. 
points of maximum reflection, 512. 
of quarts, 514. 
residual rays, 516. 
in ultra-violet, 511. 

Refraction, astronomical, 83. 
atmospheric, 
effect on bea^n width, 77. 
laws of, derivation, 406. 
bf lens, 79. 

by Don-homogeneous medium, 82. 
by plane parall^ plate, 72. 
at plane surface, 64. 
by planetary atmosphere, 87. 

prism, 75. 

flnell’s law, 64. 

waves at plane surface, 

Btieii»o{poiid,67. 
theory of, 469. 
by unpdiahed surface, 39. 
vision under water, 67. 

Refractive index, 65. 
complex refractive index, 488. 
of plate by microscope, 74. 
of prism, 76. 

Refractometer, Haber and Loewe, 
174. 

Rayldgh, 178. 
toUA flection, 70. 

^ Williame, 179. 

Relativity, principle of, 826. 

Residual blue, 429. 

Residual nyi, interfetomet«r study 
of, 517. 

Rest^atnUen, 516. 

Resolving poww of grating, 261. 


liesolving power of graHng, prism, 
113. 

telescope, 267. 

Resonance colors of granular metal 
films, 437. 

Resonance radiation, absorption by 
resonating gas, 591, 595. 

Bohr’s theory of R.R., 596. 
of helium in infra-red, 608. 
imprisonment of R.R., 597. 
of mercury vapor, 588. 
method of excitation, 590. 
polarization of R.R., 592. 
preparation of Na bulbs, 693. 
reflecting power of Na vapor, 696. 
separate excitation of D lines, 596. 
of sodium vapor, 587, 593. 
transition fn)m to selective reflec- 
tion, 539. 

Resonance radiation of electrically 
excited atoms, 607. 
neon, 609. 

Resonance spectra, of l^enzene, 652. 
discovery, 621. 
of iodine, 623. 
multiplex excitation, 626. 
polarization of light, 634. 
preparation of iodine tube, 624. 
of sodium vapor, 621. 
of solids, 648. 

I theory of, 628. 

transformation to band spectrum, 
635. 

Rochon prism, 338. 

Rock salt, al)sorption and dispersion, 
525, 526, 629. 

table of optical constants, 535. 
Romer, velocity of light, 16. 
Roschdestw^enski, *‘Hacken-Me- 
thode,” 600. 
sodium dispersion, 502. 

Rotation of plane of polarization by 
quartz (table), 572. 

Rotatory dispersion, 571. 

Rotatory polarization (see Polansar 
tion, rotatory). 

Rowland, concave grating, 260. 
Rubens and Aschkinass, 56 M waves 
with prism, 521. 

and Hagen, reflection by metals, 
650. 

and Holnagd, residual rays, 617. 
and Ladenburg, refraction of HsO, 
509. 
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Rubens anii' Aachkinaw, and Niokola, 
residual ray8» 516b 
and Wood> food iaolatioiif 528. 
RvtpPt modulation of light, 742. 
o^uetion by phoBphoreaoent crys- 
tals, 667. 

Rydbeig oonstant, 127. 


Savart*8 pUito, 389. 

Scattering, abnormal polarisation by 
absorbing prides, 430. 

by colloids, 440. 

d^ty fluctuations and scattering, 
431. 

depolarisation and molecular struc- 
ture, 434. 

depolarisation of scattered light, 
433. 


by ether vapor, 432. 
by gases, 426. 

by granular metal Aims, 436, 438. 
liquids, solids and crystals, 427. 
metal glasses, 442. 
moleeiilar, theory of, 476. 
polarisation measurement, '432. 
pdarisation by ultra-microscopic 
particles, 4^. 

Rayleigh formula for, 425. 
residual blue, 429. 
by small particles, 423. 
by sodium fogs, 440. 

Selu^er, sdective reflection in ultra- 
violet^ iill. 

Sdiaefer and Gross, energy flow in 
total rafleetimi, 422. 

Schmidt, tbeoiTld eun, 85. 

Sehuste#, diffraction frii^, 222. 

scattering and dispersion, 477. 
Scintillation of stars, 91. 

Seleetive reflection by mercury vapor, 
535. 


by crystals, 513. 
hi td^violet, 511. 

Bsiinyi, stationary light waves, 213. 

dispenion formula, 470. 
Semf^hd fluorescence, 612. 

effects of foreign gas, 615. 

Rflver, optical constants, 566. 
flyverman, reflection bands, 523. 

, pradietum of Raman effect, 


li m 

8iiirakw,64. 

ftamoiary strata of, 206. 
flwdiiiiii, abaorptkm spaotrura, 146. 


Sodium, uirwuvu \n rotstiou at b4nd 
Imes, 784. 

fluorescence of atomic, 610. 
magnetic rotation spectra, 731. 
molecules, absorption by, 616. 
resonance radiation in magnetic 
field, 724. 

separate excitation of D lines, 596. 
sodium lamp, 597. 
vapor, dispersion, 492, 
vapor, refractive indices, 498-500. 
vapor, shift of interference fringes 
by, 184. 

vapor, in ultra-violet, 502. 

Sodium fog, scattering by, 424, 440. 

colors of granular deposits, 4^. 
Solar phenomena and anomalous dis- 
persion, 121. 

Sommerfeld, diffraction, 221. 
penetrating orbits, 142. 
theory of structure of spectrum 
lines, 136-139. 

Soret, Bone-plate, 37. 

Sound-waves, photography of, 95. . 
Space quantisation, 685. 

Sparrow, theory of ghosts,** 256, 
Spectrum, of idkali metals, 139-l||* 
band, 148. 

flash," 121. 
hydro^n, 125. 

ionized helium and lithiumi 
fine structure of, 139. 
molecular, 146. 
older theories of, 124. 
penetrating orbitSi 141 
Pickering series, 184. , 
rotation bands, 149-154. 
series, early study, 127, V£9, 
sodium abmrption, 128, 146. 
spectral terms, 137. 
vibration-rotation, 151-154. 
Spherical surface, reflection by, 53. 
Star diameters by interfercmieter, 
178. 

Star velocities, 24. 

Stark, Dfippler effect in canal rays, 
27. 

Stark effect, alkali metals, quadfitie 
effect, 758. 
discovery of, 742. 
electrical double lefraotioi^ 786» 
eleotfo&’e paUi in, 748, 
energy levhle, 754. 
ioSurdoiiwtliod,744 
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Btirk ^ot| quiMlratio eflfeot, 756. 
ster^soopio model of eleotron’s mo- 
tiA, 761. 

theeury of , for hydrogen-like atoms, 
746. 

Stationary light waves, Selenyi, 213. 
transition to Lloyd’s fringes, 214. 
Wiener, 210. 

Stationary states, 131. 

SMm, attempt to measure star 
^ diameter, 176. 

'^ne-polarization in natural light, 
/ 829 (Appendix). 
Stefan-Boltsmann law, 797. 

Step-up excitation, polarization in, 
727. 

power relation of intensities, 604. 
of spectrum, 599. 

Stereoscopic diagram, explaining ro- 
tatory polarization, 583. 

^ <gf r^ct^ components, 407. 
'WiMilpio model of electron’s mo- 
f mgittStark^flfect, 751, 

md Qerlach, orientation of 
«i«Ma,(ll5. 
ll*llk.i.U3. 
IWii.iMfti.qt.W- 


Talbot's ban^, 280, 829 (Appendix). 
Telescope, resolving power, 267. 
reflecting, 51. 
sono>plat^ 38. 

“Terms," (qxKstral, 137. 

'ftwrtui glam plates for flatness, etc., 

I«6. 

liallfttm, absorption and fluores- 
eenoe, 611. 

^Oergy diagram, 612. 

TUliiial radiation, absorption by 

'^^j^Mxxly " radiator, 791. 

olsavage planes on emia* 
tranqiarent solids, 779* 


i and absorption, 778. 


Thermal radiation, emission of polar- 
ized infra-red rays, 786. 
emission of polarized Ught by 
crystals, 789. ^ 

emisrion and reflection relatioa^lpil 
emission of substances 
sorption bands, 786. 
equilibrium between radiation and 
mattw, 792. 

exdtation of line spectra, 778. 
formulae for radiation, 801. 
of gases, 776. 
general discussion of, 772. 
hydraulic analogy of radiating 
body, 781. 

Kirchhoff ’s law, 774. 

Kirchhoff’s law, proof of, 790. * 
Lambert’s law, 783. 
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pressure of radiation, 793. 
quantum theory of, 805, 810. 
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